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rrue knowledge hath a sun whose light These are earth’s potentates, who bear 

Hath never yet seen mortal night : No vain or transitory gear! 

lt rose upon a world of sin, These are the sovereigns elect, 

And elothed with bright imagining, Whose thrones are in the intellect, 

The soul that was so drear within, Placed there to study and reflect 
And on its mission went, By those alone who bow 

Yo take from earth each slavish ban, In homage to majestic thought, 

And teach what best ennobles man, With priceless stores of wisdom fraught, 
And how life should be spent. And blessings on its brow. . > 
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INTRODUCTORY § ESSAY. 


BY BENJAMIN PARSONS. 


THE VOLUME which we now commend to the careful perusal of our readers is 
an intellectual and moral prodigy, and will do much to wipe away the reproach 
which for a long time has been cast on our operative classes. When State 
Education was the cry of a party interested either in the pecuniary or political 
bearing of the question, it was customary for Government commissioners, 
members of Parliament, ministers of religion, and doctors in divinity, to 
parade before the world the ignorance, viciousness, and depravity of their 
fatherland; and these were said to be the chief characteristics of the “ wn- 
tutored savages” of the mining and manufacturing districts. We wondered 
that men could have the audacity to exhibit, not so much the shame of the 
masses, as the proofs of their own guilty and inhuman neglect. For if they 
had done their duty, there would not have been an ignorant or degraded man 
or woman in the country. And their calling upon the Government to remove 
the evil, was only an additional evidence of their own unwillingness to repent 
and rectify their conduct. Indeed the whole affair was little less than 
“slorying in their shame.” Having been engaged for forty years in the 
education of the masses, and knowing from actual experiment that one of the 
easiest and most pleasurable things in the world is the elevation of the people, 
we always dissented from these accusers of their brethren, and protested against 
their ignorance and folly; and the appearance of the present volume of Essays 
has fully justified our conclusions. 

It has long been our opinion that the minds of the masses were not only on 
an equality with the other classes, but that they were actually far in advance. 
Had a Government commission been appointed to examine the tradesmen, 
merchants, members of Parliament, lords, ladies, and clergy of the country, 
and had their replies been printed in the usual blue book, we should have 
heard no more about the ignorance of peasants and operatives. We make these 
remarks, not to prove that the country is duly educated, but to show that the 
working men and women of the land are mentally and morally quite on a par 
with the other ranks of society. There may be more politeness in one order, 
and more roughness in another, while the intellectual and moral character may 
be thesame. But this does not mend the matter, because vice is not at all changed 
by being clothed in the purple and scarlet of the drawing-room, or the sanctimo- 
niousness of formality and hypocrisy. We have learnt from some experience 
that, notwithstanding the unpolished character of the multitude, there was much 
more certainty of success in labouring to induce them to listen to any truth 
bearing on justice, humanity, and religion, than among the vaunted elite of the 
schools, the Church, or fashionable circles. Let our readers attentively peruse 
the pages which we now introduce to them, and they will not be disposed any 
more to think lightly or disparagingly of the intellect and moral feelings of 
the working people of the empire. 

Not long since there was a considerable stir in the country because a volume 
came over from America, entitled ‘“‘ MIND AMONG THE SPINDLES,” and which © 
had been written by factory girls at Lowell. Many disputed the fact; for 
that a human machine, trained to spin cotton, should have a thought be- 
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yond the “ jennies” and the “ mules” with which they worked, was deemed im- 
possible, and almost treated. with contempt. Human souls! factories! intel- 
lect! morals! and refinement! were matters sesmingly so heterogeneous and 
chaotic, that the book: was put down as a hoax. We said at the time that 
England and Scotland had as much mind in her workshops as the New World, 
and we are now happy to say that the assertion has been verified. The Essays 
of “ Janet Hamilton, the shoemaker’s wife,” in the present volume, will more 
than justify our anticipations. Only think that the spouse of a working man, 
who labours to keep our feet clean and free from colds, should write a discourse 
on “THE Uses AND PLEASURES OF POETRY TO THE WORKING CLASSES,” and 
that the ease and elegance, and the sentiments and composition should be such 
as would do no. dishonour to Mrs. Ellis or the Hon. Mrs. Norton! Here you 
have a fact which speaks volumes to those who may despise the brothers and 
sisters whom they denominate the ‘ lower orders.” . ) ygnant 
The present. volume contains Essays by working men and working women, 
selected from about 500 which were sent in to Mr. CASSELL as a literary response 
to an invitation which he had given to our operatives. The only inducement 
held. out. was the reward of books to a certain amount, and the promise that.ase- 
lection from the best of the articles should be published. Of course the large: 
number supplied rendered it inconyenient to give them all to the public; but we: 
are sure that our readers will be pleased with the accompanying Specimens: 
The book, as we have said before, is a prodigy when we take into consideration 
the persons who have furnished its contents. Hitherto it has been the almost. 
uniyersal custom te depreciate the minds, the talents, the discernment, and the 
acquirements of the working classes. We once prevailed upon a gentleman to- 
deliver a lecture on chemistry to some factory boys and girls. We had.a good) 
audience and silent attention, but were struck at the clese of the meeting to, 
hear a friend of the lecturer, who had accompanied him, exclaim—‘!, What use, 
to waste your time on these beings? They can neither wnderstand nor appreciate: 
your efforts!” We are more than afraid that this contempt for the intellect of 
the men and women who make and manufacture nearly all the useful, elegant, 
and beautiful things in the land, is far from being uncommon, and therefore we.. 
are gratified that the invitation of Mr. CaAssELL has made a commencement 
in the right direction, and done so much to roll off the reproach which for ages 
has rested upon the most useful and valuable portion of society. Everyone 
who reads the Essays will be surprised that individuals who have received so few 
advantages, and have been so much neglected by those who ought to have culti- 
vated their minds and their morals, should have written so distinctly, so, intel- 
lectually, and eloquently on such a variety of subjects. . 
It is worth while to look fora moment on the employments of these yarious 
operative authors. Here we have ‘Grocers’ Porters,” “‘Shoemakers,”’ ‘ Chair- 
makers,” ‘Ship-carpenters,” ‘‘ Messengers,” ‘ Woollen-spinners,” ‘ Bakers,” 
“‘ Comb-manufacturers,” “ Compositors,” “‘Working Engravers,” “ Power-loom | 
Weavers,” “ Wastemen,” ‘‘ Paper-makers,” ‘“‘ Painters,” “ Carpenters,” “ Spade- 
makers,” ‘ Miners,” “ Printers,” “‘ Hawkers,” ‘‘ Labourers,” ‘ Tailors,” ‘ Rush- 
manufacturers,” ‘‘Gardeners,” “Dyers,” ‘“ Brass-moulders,” ‘ Wool-sorters,”, 
‘«‘ Frame-knitters,” “The Shoemaker’s Wife,” “The Mariner's Son, under 17. 
years,” “ The Labourer’s Son, under 15 years,” &c. &e.; to see, we say, such) 
persons, not only reading and studying, but actually writing essays, which, 
taken as a whole, would be no discredit to any literary or scientific pens in the 
country. And then not merely the range of their occupations, but of their 
localities, deseryes attention. We have men and women from Scotland ; we have. - 
Birmingham, Bristol, Milbourne Port (Somerset), Redruth, Ramsgate, Maid, 
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‘stone, Norwich, Leicester, Huddersfield, Leeds, Bradford, Hull; Blythe (North- 
eamberland), London, &c. &c., sending in, their contributions; so that nearly 
all parts of the empire, from east to west, from north to south, have done 
‘something to furnish this intellectual feast. It has been customary to view 
‘artisdns and labourers as mere “hewers of wood and: drawers of water,” and 
ws beings called into existence chiefly that they might serve tables:and minister 
to the wants and luxuries of the wealthy; but the man would have been put 
ddwm as worse than the most drivelling visionary, who should have ventured to 
predict that a time would come when these sons of toil would also write books, 
which might be read with profit by the scholar in his. study, and the lord in his 
mansion; and yet this has now been done,—for we are persnaded. that if these 
Essays had been sent forth with the name of Babington Macaulay, or'some such 
authority at their head, they would have had a large circulation in the drawing- 
rooms of the country, and have done more to increase than diminish the repu- 
tation of their reputed authors. ) 

'. The subjects handled by these children of labour are particularly interesting. 
Take the following at random as a specimen:— The Study of Natural The- 
ology ;? ‘The Steam-engine;” ‘“ Babylon and the Babylonians ;” ‘Music ;” 
«A Continental Sabbath ;” “The Philosophy of Colour;” ‘The Atmasphere ;” 
“Industry ;” “Our National Curse;” “Peace Congresses ;’ “The Crasades';” 
“Happiness attainable by the Working Man ;” “ Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Britons ;” “The Advantages of Good Temper;” “ Declineand Fall of 
the Roman Empire;”’ ‘‘ The Rationale of Labour ;” “ Life;” &c. &e.. Some of 
the titles also are tasteful, and even poetical,—such as “The Olympiad of La- 
bour,;” an essay on the Exhibition of 1851; ‘Tears: their Philosophy, \Jtility, 
Beauty, and Significance ;’ &c, &t. And then the curious associations bi tween 
the occupations of the authors and the subjects they have chosen to ‘o‘scuss. 
Look, for example, at the following :—* The Rationale of Labour,” by the Son 
ofa Working Carter; “Music,” by a Tailor; “The Literature of Working 
Men,” by a Watch-maker; “Life,” by a Currier; The Study of the  Philo- 
sophy of Mind,” by a Weaver ; “ The Philosophy of Colour,” bya Miner; &e. &c.; 
but we must refer the reader to the ConTENTSs, and only now glance at these facts 
to show that persons employed in what have been deemed very humble occupa- 
tions, have been regaling their thoughts with someof the loftiest themes. This 
is as it ought to be—yes, and as it shall be; for God, who made this-world.as.an 
encyclopedia of truth, science, and religion, never intended that labour should 
ex¢elnde his poor children from refreshing, purifying, and enlarging their minds 
-. the grand library of the universe, the museum of nature, and the temple of 
religion. 

we to the amount of information, talent, and taste, which these Essays 
exhibit, we must leave the reader to judge for himself. Onething; however, we 
may tention. The otherday we read toa literary friend a portion of) the 
essay on “ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and there was a doubt 
immediately expressed whether the production proceeded from the pen of a 
working man. ‘The style and manner of discussing the subject were so superior, 
that it was hinted that the writer could not belong to the operative classes, 
We might have taken fifty others at random, and the conclusion of jour critic 
would have been the same. Having, without the least evidence, despised the 
intellect’ of the masses; having persuaded ourselves that if they were well 
éducated they would not work, we are not prepared to believe that a man may 
Wield the needle, the awl,the plane, and the hammer for twelve hours a day, 
and then sit down to use the pen like a scholar, a philosopher, or a divine. 
We tiave forgotten that men have brains aswell as bones; that they have souls 
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as well as muscles; and that physical exercise may invigorate the nerves and 
strengthen the intellect.| Half of owr literary men would have written more 
vigorously and lived longer, if they had spent a portion of every day at the 
bench or the anvil. We query whether their style would not have been more 
transparent, vigorous, and manly. These Essays are good specimens of lucid 
English—tor, after all, we like that term better than Sazon. ‘The language of 
Englandisnot Saxon. It is a glorious composite mixture—a compound of some 
of the best: words from other nations, boasting of affinities with all the world— 
a kind of universal-brotherhood speech, preparing us for the true Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, which are to be recognised in the millennium. Of this 
beautiful English the Essays before us are striking. Here is none of the quaint 
and heavy scholarship of two hundred years ago; none of the obscurities and 
learned jargon or pedantry of the schools; none of the fine writing of novelists ; 
but some good plain English, which every one can read and understand; not 
wanting in requisite gracefulness on the one hand, and not touehed off with 
flimsy finery on the other. We are not saying that every article has equal 
merit, or is so perfect as to set criticism at defiance; but we are persuaded that 
most of our friends will allow that, in style, talent, and information, this speci- 
able of the literature, research, and intellect of the workshops is highly respect- 
able. 

» For ourselves, we were prepared for something superior from this class of 
writer 3. We have attended May Meetings in Exeter-hall, and we have often 
been j resent at.‘ working men’s demonstrations,” and have again and again 
been ‘truck with the pre-eminence of the latter, alike as to logic, common sense, 
and cloquenee. We have heard doctors in divinity lecture, and mechanics 
speak. The former made minutes hours; the latter, hours. minutes. The 
formcr had a respectable and respectful audience which, in the profound silence 
of sep, nodded assent to the unintelligible abstrusiveness which fell from the 
doctr’s lips, and exuded from a mesmeric brain; but the latter had bright eyes, 
enthusiastic hearts, and applauding hands. Our language, as well as our 
speeches and sermons, must undergo a change. We want neither the techni- 
eality and dulness of the schools, nor the sentimental dandyism of romance; 
and we have some hope that the language of the pulpit, the platform, and the 
press is to be translated into good, solid, soul-quickening English by our working 
men and working women. 

‘Weare sure that most will be pleased with the moral and religious tone of 
these productions ; and, what is best of all, there is no twaddle or cant in them. 
Like the style, the religion is healthful, and free from the namby-pambyism of 
sanctimonious pietism. Love to God and love to man is the under-stratum of 
all, and based on a rock which unbelief can neither cavil at, deride, blaspheme, 
or disturb... Of course, as the Essays were not intended to be sermons, they are 
not theological disquisitions; but still they are of a moral and religious ten- 
dency, which will make every one who reads them with attention, and reduces 
them to practice, wiser and better. We are sure that there is not only more 
information and intelligence in our workshops, but also more piety than is 
generally imagined ; and the perusal of this volume will satisfy our readers of 
this very pleasing fact. After all that is said of the prevalence of crime and 
infidelity, we have abundant evidence that both are on their last legs; and that 
the plain common-sense Christianity of the Scriptures is making progress. 

It is pleasing to state that the rewards held out to induce the writers to send. 
in these Essays were not money, but BOOKS; and the anxiety to obtain these: 
intellectual premiums proves that the wish for increased information is ripe in. 
fislds and factories. The authors also were allowed to make their own seleg- 
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tions, and a catalogue of the publications chosen speaks very highly in favour of 
the judgment and taste of these sons and daughters of toil. For the gratification 
of our readers we subjoin a list of the volumes which were fixed upon, and 
have been distributed as prizes. 

FINALLY, the experiment to call forth the latent talent of the workshop has 
answered admirably, and must be highly gratifying to the gentleman who 
originated the idea. Indeed, we might say that we have all been benefited. 
The persons who have composed the Essays have done a large act of kindness 
to themselves in writing these papers. For no one can sit down and write 
on a good subject without conferring, in that very act, a blessing on himself; 
and then, by giving wings to his thoughts, be becomes a benefactor to others. 
We anticipate great good from the publication of these articles, and that man 
will be aroused by them to cultivate their talents. We believe that there is 
a vitality in them which will quicken many a mind; that there is a fire in 
them which will baptize many a soul. ‘he books distributed, which have 
amounted in value to a considerable sum, have to that extent increased the 
libraries of those operatives and also benefited the book trade; so that the 
country has, in every way, received an advantage from this intellectual and 
moral effort. | 

We commend the volume to Masters, that they may learn that in their 
employment there may be gems of the first water, which might be polished to 
enrich, adorn, and bless their age. The middle classes now are to society what 
the barons and nobility were some years ago. Most of the lords are become 
obsolete, and the burgesses have taken their place. It used to be common for 
peers to patronize poor authors ; and, in this respect, we ask employers to imitate 
a good example by encouraging their servants to cultivate their minds. Give 
them books, establish lectures, and furnish libraries for them, and the result 
will yield the highest and most valuable per centage. 

Let our OPERATIVES read these papers, and encourage Mr. CASSELL to go 
on by responding to his invitation to sendin Essays. Though we have spoken 
highly of the volume, we have no idea that the talent of our workshops is ex- 
hausted, or that these Essays are the best that will ever appear. We should 
always labour by present effort to throw all our past deeds into the shade. It 
is good politically, and in literature and science, as well as in religion, to be 
always going “on unto perfection.” What has been done has been done well; 
but the human mind has no limit to improvement but what it imposes on itself, 
and therefore we should “forget the things that are behind,” and always 
* press on” to greater attainments and usefulness. 

The following testimonies from some of our most patriotic members of Par- 
liament will show what kind of reception these publications have had in that 
honourable quarter :— 


Sir JosHuA Watmstey,'M.P. for Bolton, writes as follows :— 


“DEAR CASSELL,—No one can appreciate more than I do the efforts you have made, 
by means of good and cheap publications, to advance the social and intellectual con- 
‘dition of the producing classes; but I deem the course you are now pursuing in the 
-encouraging of the operatives to take part in the literary portion of THE WORKING 
Man’s FRIEND AND FAmILy INSTRUCTOR as likely to be eminently useful. The varied 
-and really useful information they can impart, and the practical bearing they can give 
“to the work, will, I am persuaded, insure it a wide circulation.” 


W. ScHOLEFIELD, Esq., M.P. for Birmingham, says :-— 
___“ DEAR Si1r,—I thank you much for the publications inclosed in your favour of the 
llth inst. I scarcely know which to admire most--the kindly spirit which dictated your 
_project, or the excellent response it has met with at the hands of the operatives whom 
“it, was meant to serve. IT have read several of the articles, and cannot too highly praise 
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them, whether from their ability, or for the opinions and sentiments which they embody, 
I heartily wish you and your coadjutors, the dperatives, all success in your meritorious 
and useful work.” 

W. Ewart, Esq., M.P. for Dumfries, says :— sachin 

‘‘ My pear Sir,—I have read with very great pleasure the papers in Tux WorkING 

MAN’s FRrrenp. Both the thoughts and the tone of the writers are such as those who 
wish them well must desire to see them exhibit. Teéemperarice, self-improvement, and 
pepasty progress, appear to me to be the instruments by which their class will inevitably 
‘rise to its proper elevation. Both they and all of us are greatly indebted to you for 
calling out their feelings and their powers. I will only add that, should you need any 
‘subscriptions for this good work, my humble contribution is at your service.” 

J. 8. TRELAWNY, Esq., M.P. for Tavistock, bears the following testimony :— 

“’Srr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the numbers of your periodical, which you 

Have ‘sent to me for perusal. It seems to me that the plan of the work is excellent, par- 
‘icularly as being likely to draw out many excellent qualities still latent in the workman 
lass, and awaken that just pride which a sense of self-dependence—the true sheet- 
Sighar of the. labourer—is certain to inspire. Wishing you all success, I have the 
‘honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant.” . 
iad Ass , { Aol 
»~ BENJAMIN Hawes, Esq., M.P., Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, says :— 
‘ani SIR,—I beg to thank you for having sent me the numbers of THE WokkKING MAN’s 

RIEND, some of the essays of which I have read with great delight. “With many 
thanks to you for making me acquainted with this publication, I remain, Sir, very faith- 
‘Fally yours.” 
._RrcHarp Coppen, Esq., M.P., says:—“I have just been reading the Supplementary 
Numbers of Tuz WorkinG Man’s Frrenp, and they are admirable.” 
Earn of Caruisiu. says :—* I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your verv 
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Mrs. Hemans’ Poetical Works. 
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Lectures to Young Men. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Lite 
rature. 2 vols. Five copies. 

Antiquities of Egypt. 

Schools of Ancient Philosophy. 

History of the Crusades. 

James Montgomery’s Poetical Works. 

Ebenezer Elhott’s Prose and Verse. 2 yols. 

Scott’s Poetical Works. . 

Hogg’s Queen’s Wake. 

Mosheim’s Church History. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. 

Crabbe’s Parish Register. 

Juvenile Harmonies. 

Newton’s Cardiphonia. 

Humboldt’s Aspect of Nature. 
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Footprints of Travellers. 2 vols. Five 
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Guizot on the English Revolution. Six 
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Longfellow’s Poems. Twenty copies. 
Bufton’s Natural History. 
Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
Byron’s Poetical Works. 
Irving’s Sketch-book. 
Cottage Gardener. 2 vols. 
Green’s Prize Essay on 

Classes. Nine copies. 
Sailings over the Globe. 2 vols, Six copies. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 2 vols. 
Irving’s Mahomet. 

Chambers’s Atlas for the People. 
Chambers’s History of the French Revo- 
lution. 3 vols. Two copies. 

Introduction to the Sciences. 

History of the Inquisition. 

Chambers’s Papers for the People. 

Robert Hall’s Works. 

Natural History of Creation. 

Lamartine’s French Revolution, 

Dick’s Siderial Heavens. ~ 

Lectures to Young Men. 

Barnes’s Notes on the Old and New ‘i'es- 
tament. 5 vols. Four copies, 
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Life of Whitefield. 

Jamaica, Enslaved and Free. 

Our Song Birds. 

Origin and Progress of Language. 

Kitto’s Court of Persia. 

The People of Persia. 

Life of Alfred the Great. 

Combe’s Management of Infancy. 

—-—— Philosophy of Digestion. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. 

Mackay’s Progress of the Intellect. Two 
copies. 

Protestant Discussion. 

Pickering’s Races of Men. 

Machievelli’s Works. 

Life of Burns. 

Life of Galileo. 

Scripture Sites and Scenes. 

Schlegel’s Philosophy of History. 2 copies. 

Lectures on Modern History. 

Book for the Young. Four copies. 

Bethune’s Scottish Peasantry. 

Grant’s Walks in the Field of Literature. 

Cobbett’s Grammar. 

Old Red Sandstone. 

Footprints of the Creator. 

Working Man’s Friend. 4 vols. 

Chambers’s Reid’s Chemistry. 

Burritt’s Sparks from the Anvil. 

~ Voice from the Forge. 
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Chambers’s History of Greece. 

Irving’s Life of Columbus. 

Life of Goldsmith. 

Howitt’s Book of the Seasons. 
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Melville’s Typee. 

Omoo. 

Memoirs of Chateaubriand. 

Hunt’s Poetry of Science. 

Elizabeth B. Browning’s Poems. 

Vaughan’s Poems, 

The Roman. 

Mrs. Stodart’s Bishop’s Wife. 

Pearson on the Creed. 

Dr. Harris’s Mammon. 

Preadamite Earth. 

Great Teacher. 

Howitt’s History of Priestcraft, 

Lamartine’s Polity of Reason. 

Aristocracy of Britain. 

Simpson’s Plea for Religion. 

Chambers’s History of Rome. 

History of the French Revolution, from 
1789 to 1849. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

Florence Arnott. 

Lord Brougham’s Statesmen of the Time of 
George III. 6 vols. 

Grahame’s Poetical Works. 

Backwoods of Canada. 

Edwards’ Tour of the Dove. 

Bookbinder’s Manual. 

Ellis’s Wives of England. 

Chambers’s Infant Education. 

Rambles by Rivers. 

Brougham’s Dialogues on Instinct. 

——— Discourses on Science. 

Beard’s Latin Made Easy. 

History of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Thirty-nine Articles, with Scripture Provfs. 

Geography of the Bible. 

Lectures on Christianity. 


2 vols. 


| Voices from Prisons. 


*,* The awards of Books for the articles contained in the Numbers for Janwary and. 
February had not been completed when this Number went to press. 
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A rew weeks only have elapsed since we announced our intention of publishing a 
Supplementary Number once in every month, for the purpose of opening a suitable 
medium for the communications of Working Men, We did so with the knowledge 
that there were in that class men who accustomed themselves to habits of close 
thinking, and who, if they could be induced to commit their thoughts to paper, 
might render essential service not only to their ‘co-mates and brethren,” but also 
to other classes of the community, We judged that many would readily avail 
themselves of such an opportunity of making known their grievances and their 
wants, and of setting avowed patriots and philanthropists right as to the most 
appropriate and efficient modes of relief. The result has proved that we were not 
mistaken, A large number of bona jide working men have availed themselves 
of the opportunity in a manner creditable to themselves, and, we may safely 

add, profitable to others. In one respect, we own we have been disappointed, 

but our disappointment has been of a very agreeable description. While: some 
of the writers have confined themselves entirely to subjects intimately con- 
nected with their own circumstances and prospects, others—many others —have 
nobly soared to the higher regions of literature, and have proved that their powers 
were equal to sustain them in their flight. And it is eyident, from the date of their 
produetions, that the writers have “wit at will,” some of them having reached us 
within a few days from the publication of our first announcement. From that. 
period we have had fresh arrivals by every post, till the number has reached 
beyond to hundred, Our difficulty, therefore, has been, not to find sufficient 
materials for our First Supplement, but to make such a selection—to present such a 
sample—as shall ensure a large demand for the future. We now see our way per- 
fectly clear to promise a succession of Monthly Supplements, filled exclusively with 
the productions of working men, such as will not fail to gratify all classes of readers, 
however varied their tastes. 

The contributions now furnished, and the majority of those we have found time 
to examine, demonstrate what sober, industrious, thoughtful men are capable of 
effecting, notwithstanding the constant demand made upon their mental and physical 
powers. Many of the writers have expressed themselves, in no ordinary terms, 
grateful to us for having thus afforded them at once a pleasing relaxation, and an 
incentive to mental effort and to mental culture. We shall distribute our promised 
rewards with unfeigned pleasure, only regretting their inadequacy. 

Owing to the great number of the communications, and some other difficulties 
which will, no doubt, be obvious to many, we have incurred much labour and great 
responsibility ; but, having succeeded in prey enting more than one * flower’ ‘from 
** wasting its sweetness in the sigciy air,’’ and in rescuing more than one ‘‘ gem’ 
from “the dark caves of ocean,’ we feel ourselves abundantly recompensed ; bh if 


our readers think as we do, we shallresume our task with renewed vigour, 
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One would have imagined that the advantages. attendant on the education of every 
class of society would have been so apparent as to have rescued it from that 
neglect with which it has hitherto been treated, arising chiefly from prejudices 
which, up to the present time, have existed, but which a more enlightened phi- 
losophy is now driving from their strongholds, making them give place to sounder 
views, throwing down the barriers which invidious distinctions of grade and caste 
have so long upheld, and giving. promise for the future of the gradual unfolding of 
great principles, the extension of knowledge, and the elevation of man, in all that 
relates to his social, moral, and religious character. These prejudices still 
exist, however, in the minds of some; but I trust that the strong light of truth 
and reason will prevent their being perpetuated, and that they. will expire with the 
lives of those who hold them, leaving the next, generation free from those petty 
jealousies and narrow-minded views which have so long obstructed the free 
development of the mental and moral perceptions of the.mujority of maikind. 

One of the prejudices I have alluded to is, “that it was designed by Providence 
that the great mass of the people should be the:slaves of the few; that they were 
made to create wealth for others, and to live the lives of serfs themselves.”’ Can 
a colder or more heartless system of philosophy be entertained, and ean it ever be 
sanctioned by a believer in the Holy Seriprures? Is it not said that ‘‘God is no 
respecter of persons,’ and that ‘‘ef one blood made He all the nations of the 
earth?’’ Does He not everywhere in His word call on the rich to be mindful of the 
wants and necessities of the poor? Surely this opinion, if it is vead/y believed in 
still, must soon give way to purer and holier views. 

Another prejudice against educating the poorer classes is, ‘‘That it makes them 
discontented with their station—proud and ambitious.’’ This I will reply to by 
asking another question, ‘ Does ¢gnerance make them content ;’’ is there any grade 
of society, educated or uneducated, content; is it in man’s nature to be so; and if 
he had always been so, should we have been better off or in a more flourishing 
position than we are now? IJfad it not-been for the existence of a mind in man 
prone to ambition, and ever non-content, where would have been the many 
inventions and improvements which, have originated in his excitable and vast 
imagination; ships would have been unknown, and the intercourse of nations 
would never have existed; mines would have remained unopened, and the 
elements which man has subdued for his own purposes and comforts would 
have rested quietly ; in fact, man, if thoroughly content, would have continued a 
child of nature, and would still have covered the earth. in one form only—that of 
the untutored savage. Butit was ordained otherwise, Man is an improvable 
animal, and the time is at hand when we shall agree that he must be improved. In 
England the period is come when the people must be educated. Our ignorance, 
which is a.stain upon our national character, shall be swept away, as mists before 
the morning sun; and the ‘ fustian jackets and smock frocks,’’ the hard-handed, 
but noble-hearted, sons of toil shall rise to that social, moral, intellectual, and. 
spiritual position which am all-wise Creator has ordained for them to fill. 

The next. prejudice I shall allude to is, ‘‘ that the working classes are not them- 
selves desirous of receiving instruction, and that they will not make use of the 
means afforded them.”” Fellow working men, it is for us to answer this question, 
and, if there is any truth in it, to show that we will no longer lie under sucha 
scandal. Oh! that every working man who now idles away his time at the tap- 
room or the club, could but be brought to feel the happiness, which he might derive 
by leaving off this course of life, and oyer his own fire-side enjoying the sweets of 
literature, and imparting the rudiments of knowledge to his family! How happy 
and cheerful would become the countenance of his wife ; how soon would cleanliness 
and furniture give to his cottage an air of comfort which it never before possessed ! 
Then would it be necessary to issue many ‘* Working Men’s Friends” from, the 
press; then wonld the lights of the gin-palace go out, and the light of truth, the. 
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light of reason, and the light of Divine Revelation shine forth in all their pristine 
lustre. 

The two former of these objections which are taken to the education of the work- 
ing classes I have but slightly referred io, wishing rather to treat them with that 
contempt which they unquestionably merit. But what are we to say of the latter? 
I fear too many instances might be cited to prove that there is some truth in the 
charge ; but to those who make the unqualified assertion that the working men and 
women, as @ whole, are not desirous of being educated and having their children 
instructed, I would give a flat denial, and tell them that it is a direct insult and 
libel wpon the great majority of our class. 1 ask such, do they speak from expe- 
rience >—have they ever struggled in the noble endeavour to entighten those who 
may happen to dwell in ignorance at their very doors?—have they mixed with 
them, not for the purpose of display, teaching them that education must be received 
by thei with the humblest gratitude and subserviency, as a charity,—but have they 
associated with them in a kindly manner, telling them the advantages of learning, 
and showing them that they themselves are the chief iustruments in their own eleva- 
tion >have they encouraged in the minds of these persons lessons of self-depend- 
ence, and an honourable ambition for their own advancement? If not, let them 
now begin the task, and I venture to assert that their opinions will soon undergo a 
change, and they will feel themselves rewarded by receiving the thanks, the bless- 
ings, and the prayers of those who, under ragged garments and a rough exterior, 
still possess soft hearts to appreciate kindness and feelings that can evince the 
purest gratitude, 

Now, fellow working men, I must address myself to you, and call on you to 
remove all those obstacles which you yourselves have placed in the way of your 
‘own enlightenment; and have they not been many, and have you not, from time to 
time, conjured up some excuse or other for your neglect of opportunities afforded ? 
In the first place, some of you will say, ‘I have no time.”’. I am fully aware that 
the working man generally has many hours of toil, and that he returns from his 
labour with his physical strength prostrated by over-exertion, his mental energies 
partaking to a degree of the fatigue, and he seems ready to fall asleep; but a com- 
panion steps in and invites him to the pot-house or the gin-shop; and are not those 
feclings frequently shaken off? and away he trudges, quite elate with mirth, to 
indulge in the company of sots and drunkards. Here he is complaining, te those 
who would imstruet him, of want of time, and is yet wasting the few hours which 
are spared ‘him for his own service in a drinking house! whilst his wife, deprived of 
his society, feels not the charms which smile around the fire in a happy home, and, 
day by day, sees less of that confidence and reliance which should ever be felt 
betwen those who have entered into the solemn engagement of matrimony. His 
children remain wninstructed and neglected; and that place where he ought to 
find everything which should render life most dear to him, is made a scene of 
--wretchedness, quarrelling, and discontent. Some will. complain of want of means, 
and tell me they have no money to purchase books, or to subscribe to a reading- 
room or mechanics’ institute ; but the same thing which robs them of their time robs 
them also of their money, and, if they follow it, will always keep them penniless. 
Yes; I fear that the majority of such as complain of want of time and money are 
those who indulge in that most besetting sin, that greatest obstacle to their moral 
elevation, that curse to thousands, that destroyer of both body and soul— 
drunkenness. | 

Let us, for amoment, lock at the severe loss you sustain of time and money, and 
the misery you thus entail upon yourselves and families, I will not be charged 
with exaggeration, and shall therefore strike an average far below that which many 
will have to plead guilty to. ‘The frequenters of the pot-house and the tap-room 
do not, on an average, waste less than two hours of valuable time out of every 
twenty-four ; fourteen hours every week; seven hundred and thirty every year, 
worse than lost, This is an easy, but a very serious and solemn calculation; and I 
wish that the solemnity of it could be impressed upon the minds of all my fellow 
workmen, Again, I cannot put the waste.or money each evening at less than two- 
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pence; this is fourteen pence a week; three pounds and ten pence per annum, 
Now ten shillings a year would make you a subscriber to a mechanics’ institute, 
or some good book-club, where you would have an opportunity of informing your 
mind on almost any subject, could have books at home to read to your wife and 
family, and a free admittance to lectures, &c. Another ten shillings a year could 
be spent in the purchase of cheap periodical publications, tracts, &c.,* and you 
would still have two pounds left to pay for your children’s schooling, buy them 
little frocks or shoes, or to apply to any useful purpose that might be required. 

Try this plan, and take my word for it you will never have cause to repent. 
You will not only profit by the time actually employed in reading; but, on the 
following day, when you are at the loom, the lap-stone, or the spade, your mind 
will revert to all that you have read; it will come fresh to your memory, and yon 
will set about turning some of the theories you have seen propounded to practice 
in your own profession. Yes; and there will beno aching head, and ‘‘ the evening’s 
amusement will bear the morning’s reflection,’’ making you a better, and conse- 
quently a happier man. Some will say—“ But we cannot thus become teetotalers.”” 
Well, if you are determined upon this point, you can at least leave off being 
drunkards. I am not going to assert that a man may not be a respectable member 
of society unless he takes the pledge; but this I do say, that he never can be one 
whilst he indulges in strong drinks to excess. If I could only see my fellow 
working men that must drink a little (as they say) drink it at home, andonly when 
they are thirsty, avoiding the tap-room and the gin-shop, those snares to catch the 
unwary, I should then have much greater confidence and hope in their certain and 
speedy advancement. Drunkenness and drinking customs, I am persuaded, have 
ever been, and still are, the greatest drawbacks to the development of those intel- 
lectual powers which the poorer classes possess naturally in the same degree as 
every other grade of society. The jewel remains buried beneath the rough surface; 
but it must be brought forth, and receive the polish which education, moral training, 
and religious teaching can alone give it; then shall it prove to the owner a ‘‘ pearl 
of great price.” ig 

But some of my friends will still have an excuse, and will say, ‘* What is the use 
of telling us to join a book-club, or take in publications, when the fact. is, we cannot 
read them?’’ ‘This is, alas! the truth in thousands of instances; but although I 
do not dispute your word in this respect, you have yet to convince me that you are 
too old to learn. Perhaps some of you have a wife who can; and if you are steady 
and provident, and strive to make home comfortable, she would, no doubt, feel it a 
duty and pleasure to afford you what instruction she can; and if you really exhibit 
a desire for acquiring knowledge, you will always meet with friends—far more 
useful than your pot-house companions—to render you assistance. Those only 
can expect to be helped who help themselves. There are also adult schools which 
many might take advantage of, public lectures, &c. Your children, too, if you are 
affording them those means of instruction which it is your duty to do, will be able 
‘in their turn to impart to you that knowledge which they have received from others. 
In one word, you must neglect xo opportunities of improving yourselves which may 
be placed at your disposal. 

The last and most foolish objection of all that I shall notice is this: “* Of what 
use can education be to ws ?—we should get no more wages—we should not do our 
work better—a man does not want to read to be able to use a spade or a hammer— 
and we don’t see that we should be a whit better off if we took the trouble to learn 
these things.” LDelieve me this is a mistaken idea; and this question wiil at once 
lead me to a statement of some of the advantages which education would confer 
upon the working classes; and there is not a man or woman, let whatever be his 
or her calling, let them be ever so poor, or their occupation ever so menial, but 
would derive some benefits from it, if properly applied. In the first place, an edu- 


® In speaking of cheap literature do not imagine that I allude to every kind of cheap publications which 
issue from the press, some of which are ofa highly immoral and injurious character; but I trust when 
you have once the desire to sift the stores of knowledge, you will also have sufficient discretion and 
jodgment to separate the chaff from the wheat. 
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cated person is more likely to obtain employment, because employers find them 
to be the best workmen. The following is from the report to the Secretary of 
State, of the Poor-law Commissioners, on the training of pauper children. Several 
gentlemen gave evidence, and strongly declared the inferiority of uneducated 
to educated workmen, not only in operative ability, but in steadiness, peaceable- 
ness, reasonableness, sobriety, economy, and general respectability of charac- 
ter. One gentleman says: ‘*I would not, as a pecuniary speculation, consent 
to take less than £7,000 for my set of workmen (upwards of eight hun- 
dred) in exchange for the uneducated and uncultivated workmen cf another 
factory opposite. We find the steadiness of the men induces steadiness of work, 
and comparative certainty in the quantity and quality of the produce.’’* ‘This 
proves that educated men are far more likely to be sought after by employers—are 
more certain of being retained in constant employment; and whatever difference 
of wages may exist, they will always be enabled to command the highest amount. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that a man acquainted with the theory of his pro- 
fession should be a better practical workman than one who knows nothing of it? 
Yes! Education will remove many an obstacle out of his way, and make his path 
in life more clear. It will therefore be seen that, in these two most essential things, 
work and wages, the educated and intelligent of our class will always have an 
advantage over those who remain in ignorance, especially those who continue so 
from choice ; for when a man has arrived at that state that he cares not for hisown 
elevation, he must have lost all good feeling and self-respect, and, I fear, is little 
likely to be of much service either to his employer or himself. It is, indeed, a sad, 
a humiliating spectacle, to see a man sunk so low in ignorance, drunkenness, or 
crime, as to say, “I don’t care for my position ; it may be bad, but I shall keep to 
it now.’ Such is the man, if such there be, who is past all reclaiming. 

_ Another advantage of education is, that it affords you a rational, pleasing, useful, 
and elevating means of passing your leisure time; it raises your moral thoughts 
and perceptions above the coarse, vulgar, trifling, or perhaps obscene, language of 
the public-house brawler ; it gives you a taste for the good and the pure; it leads 
you to contemplate, with wonder and delight, the mighty works which have been 
wrought by the ingenuity of man ; it causes you to look on all that is so attractive 
and lovely in nature, directs your mind to ponder over the written oracles of truth, 
and to look with reverence, through His word and through His works, to the Great 
Founder of the Universe—a study which, if you pursue aright, will not only smooth 
the rugged path of life below, but will at last conduct you safely to the blest realms 
above. | 

The enjoyment you would find in the pursuit of knowledge would preserve you 
from the snares which I have so much alluded to; you would be better in health, 
better in pocket, and happier in mind, and would not only be so yourself, but 
render those around you so. Your children would grow up, under your example, 
to be blessings in your old age, and live to bless your memory when you shall be 
no more. Let England possess such a class of working men and women, and our 
country shall then deserve the name of “happy England,” she shall once more 
take up the proud position of the leader among civilized nations, and the stamp of 
liberty and independence shall be impressed upon her loyal, patient, and enduring 
people. Let the people become an educated and sober race, and they must be free, 
prosperous, and happy; but so long as knowledge is withheld from them, so long 
will masters have to complain of idle and depraved workmen—so long will mis- 
tresses have to say that their servants are slovenly, careless, and stupid at their 
work—so long will our police-courts afford strong instances of this ignorance in the 
amount of crime and depravity which they everyday exhibit to the public—so 
long will the county-rates, under the growing amount necessary for prosecutions, 
increase—and so long will the condition of the poor reflect the highest disgrace and 
censure on those above them. It is refreshing, however, to turn one’s thoughts 
from the contemplation of viee and ignorance to the cheering prospect now 


* The above extracts I have taken the liberty of quoting from Mr. Beggs’ excellent ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Moral Elevation of the People,” a cheap publication, which every one who can should read, 
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before us. Let not those who are desirous of the elevation of the poor be 
discouraged at the onset. There is much, it is true, to alarm and startle them; 
but then people have had much to strive against; poverty and want have 
held out temptations to crime, a test of honesty by which you have not been 
tried. But thousands have withstood temptations such as these. There has 
been, amid all the crime and wretchedness, much patient endurance of neglect and 
injuries reccived. Foster in their breasts a kindlier feeling between classes; mix 
with them, encourage them, and assist them; give them good counsel, and they 
will take heed unto you. As I said before, it is refreshing to see that many means 
are now being resorted to, to instruct the masses; and almost all now agree that 
they must be instructed, but it could be wished that there were more unanimity of 
opinion as to the best means, When doctors differ, who shall decide? It is not for 
me, therefore I shall venture but little opinion upon this or that system; but I 
cannot let the subject pass without recording my views, with brevity, on govern- 
ment education, 1am averse to anything which places power and patronage in the 
hands of a party, at the expense of the rest of the community, and am, conse- 
quently, averse to government education. Government already possesses too 
much influence. It is only a legislative and an executive body, and was never 
instituted to control, manage, or pay fer, national education. Good government 
really consists in doing little for the people, and encouraging them to do much for 
themselves, National education insults the peor, by telling them that instruction 
must be forced upon them; it insults employers, as it shows they do not give 
sufficient wages for the poor to pay for their own education; it insults the clergy 
and the Established Church, who have received so much for instructing the people, 
and tells them plainly (and, I fear, too truly) that they have misapplied it; 
it is insulting to the nation at large. I cannot but think that if Government 
were sincere, they could throw down some of those greatest barriers which retard 
the education of the poor. They would abolish at once the stamp and advertisement 
duties, and the tax on paper—they would reduce the expenditure, to raisesufficient 
for which presses so hard upon that class. Let them show their sincerity b 
removing these obstacles, and, freed from such fetters, the working people wi 
soon convince them that they want no charity food, no charity clothing, no charity 
fuel, end last, not least, no charity education, Let my fellow-labourers have a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work; let them not have to look to those who employ 
them as unapproachable, but let masters attend to the complaints and increase the 
comforts of their workmen, and thus induce a better mutual feeling between them; 
let their physical wants be attended to—hetter habitations provided for them, with 
due regard to their health and convenience. Let, I say, these little things be 
looked to, and your poor will soon rise in the social scale, their good qualities will 
be brought out and their evil ones subdued; it will cement a bond of union between 
all classes, which shall be tor the benefit of all; and as no class can exist without 
the others, so will every class be regarded with respect as one useful member of a 
perfect body; old prejudices and distinctions shall be broken down, and although 
there must still be rich and poor, extremes shall blend more nearly together, and 
we shall become a happy and united people. 

In conclusion, I would now call on the benevolent, the philanthropic, and the 
good, to use the means which the Almighty has placed at their disposal for heneiit- 
ing their poorer brethren; to approach them in the true spirit of Christian benevo- 
lence; to encourage in them a spirit of self-dependence and exertion; and, although 
they may not live to see their efforts crowned with that success which they could 
desire, the good seed sown will some day spring up, bud, and bring forth an 
abundant harvest to the praise and glory of God. ‘To my fellow workmen I would 
merely say, that whilst others may dispute as to the best means of educating you, 
do you make use of every opportunity which may offer, and show to the world 
that you are anxious to assume your proper position—that of an industrious, 
striving, intelligent, and manly race, 


Taunton, Feb, 13, 1850, J. C. O., Gardener, 
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ON MUSIC. 


By ALEXANDER Farquuarson, Tailor, Burntisland, Fifeshire, Scotland. 


TuEnre is no branch of the Fine Arts more pregnant with interest, or holding forth 
greater inducements to gain a share of our attention, than that of Music. The esti- 
mation in which this ‘‘ divine art” has been held from the remotest ages of “ hoar 
antiquity ” is enough, even of itself, to recommend it at least to our attention, if not 
to our favour, without even taking into consideration those intrinsic merits, those 
inspiring charms, with which it is unquestionably associated. So universal, indeed, 
is the favour in which it has been held, that there scarcely is—or, indeed, ever has 
been—a nation under heaven where it has not been cultivated, in a greater or less 
degree; sometimes as a species of refined pleasure, and at others as a source of 
innocent amusement. At one time we hear of it as associated with the services of 
the temple, and as inspiring serenity into the bosoms of assembled thousands, wor- 
shipping together at religion’s sacred shrine; while at another we hear of it on the 
hattle-field, arousing the martial spirits of a warlike host, and urging them onwards 
to deeds of prowess and renown. 

The superiority of music to the other branches of the Fine Arts, as already hinted 
at, is evident upon the least reflection. The universality of its adaptation, and the 
power of appreciating its sweets, which the majority of mankind possess, place it 
before us as invested with higher claims on our regard than any of its sister arts, 
even with all their admitted attractions. The painter can transfer the creations of 
fancy, the striking scenes of history, and the soft beauties, or’stern sublimities, of 
natural scenery, to canvas, and exhibit them to the world as triumphs of genius. 
But is it the many, or is it the few, so to speak, who can properly estimate their 
worth, or appreciate their beauties? Artists themselves say the latter: and even 
these cannot do so without long study, and marked attention to the apposite com- 
bination of parts, the richness, depth, and delicacies of colouring, and the nice 
artistic rules of perspective. Music, on the other hand, comes before us in a garh 
so simple and natural, as to exclude but few indeed from judging of its merits. The 
language employed, in judging of the former, is prompted in a great degree by 
a certain artificial standard, while in estimating the latter it is that of the feclings 
and the heart. Thus painting, and seulpture also, may captivate the eye and delight 
the taste; but music can touch the heart, awaken the tender, or subdue the wilder 
passions, and make the chords of sympathy, by which the human breast is strung, 
vibrate in unison with the moving power! The productions of our great artists in 
painting, and sculpture also, are, in the vast majority of cases, made subservient 
to the embellishment of cities, to the adornment of the halls of the wealthy; or are, 
perhaps, exhibited in institutions of art, and in all such cases they are accessible to the 
gaze of but a privileged few. But with the creations of musical genius it is generally 
otherwise. Once before a nation, and sounded in the ears of its people, these 
become, as it were, their own. No previous and severe training is required, in 
order to pass judgment upon them; for musical productions recommend or condemn 
themselves, according to national taste and peculiarities. If calculated to please, 
then are they sounded forth by every lover of sweet sounds, until—in the crowded 
city and the humble hamlet—in the mansions of the noble, and in the cots of the 
plebeian—are heard those strains which all alike seem to cherish, and which serve as a 
medium of conveying pleasure both to rich and poor! But thisisnotall. The 
influences of time cause the painter’s canvas to decay, and the brilliancy and fresh- 
ness of his finest colouring to fade. The same agency destroys, by a slower, though 
not less sure, process, the richest productions of the sculptor’s chisel; while the works 
of both are often exposed to the ruthless hand of violence. 

Such, however, is not the case with musical productions. What though centuries 
have elapsed since their authors gave them birth? They are as fresh and beautiful 
after ages have run their course as they were when first made known. They have 
come down to us, borne along the stream of time, and preserved on account of the 
tender associations with which they are linked. They are treasured up in hearts 
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which beat high with a sense of national honour, and to such they illustrate the past 
history of their fatherland. With an eloquence which all can appreciate and feel, 
they tell of the deeds of daring which our forefathers achieved ; they speak of the 
mighty dead, of national customs now consigned to oblivion, and of religious rites 
and hospitable signs and symbols now passed or passing away. Above all, they serve 
to demonstrate the fact, that the tender feelings and wild passions which characterize 
our race undergo no radical, or even material, change in the midst of those mutations 
which the external world is constantly exhibiting. It is thus that musical productions, 
when once rooted in a nation’s affections, become almost indestructible. They hover, 
as it were, like gentle spirits, over the nations which gave them birth, animating, 
softening, or cheering the hearts of its people, who treasure them up as sacred relics 
of the past, and teach them to their offspring with all the keen feelings of national © 
attachment and pride. Such is the manner in which a nation preserves its best 
melodies; they cannot be forgotten, for they are bound up with the earliest and 
most endearing reminiscences of its people. They are memorials of the past; not 
liable to selfish or individual appropriation, but free as the winds of heaven to all 
who desire their enjoyment ! 

With regard to the respective merits of poetry and music, no comparison can be 
instituted, for the one may be deemed the handmaid of the cther. They are the 
Castor and Pollux which shine in the sphere of human enjoyment, reflecting their 
soft beauty on each other, and serving, by their combined power and influence, to 
‘ gladden the heart of man while a wayfarer on this dull earth. The prince of ancient 
poets did not consider it unworthy of his noble epic to have it wedded to music. No; 
he demed it dignified by the union; and so, while wandering ’neath the sunny skies 
of Greece, or lingering amid the halls of its valiant sons, he chaunted the verses of 
his noble epic to many an enraptured listener. The scalds or bards of northern 
Europe, too, acted in asimilar manner—for the majority of these wandering minstrels 
were poets also—and their productions were generally given to their auditors in the 
strains of stirring melody. 

The origin of the several branches of the fine arts is involved in much obscurity. 
“Shadows, clouds, and darkness,” rest upon the periods of their invention, while 
their early history and progress are perverted by fable, or seen only through the dim 
medium of tradition. ‘Even the ancients,” says a musical historian, ‘‘ unable to 
discover the mortal who invented sweet sounds, ascribed to their gods the merit of 
communiating the art to mankind.” We cannot, however, be at such a loss to dis- 
cover, or acccunt for, the origin of music, as we would be with reference to its sister 
arts; for the elements of music are to be found in and around ourselves. The 
modulations of the human voice, when giving expression to the natural feelings, are, 
in fact, music in embryo. Nature, external nature, too, is eloquent with its myriad 
voices. The notes of the winged choristers—the varied modulations of sound pecu- 
liar to animals, fro:n the roar of the monarch of the forest down to the chirping of 
the cricket and the hum of the bee—the bleating of flocks—the murmuring streamlet 
—the bounding cataract—the gushing river—the voice of the wind when it sighs, or. 
in the sweeping hurricane, gives forth the voice of Him who ‘‘rides in the whirlwind 
and directs the storm ’”’—the rustling corn-fields—the shaking trees—the ocean’s loud 
anthem amid the storm—the hosanna of the thunder-peal ;—these, and a thousand 
more of “ nature’s voices,” are allin fact the elements of harmony. Making the earth 
vocal, and quite sufficient of themselves to suggest to the mind of an intellectual 
being, such ideas of the power of sound as to prompt him in the course of time, and 
after mature deliberation to reduce all into an artificial musical system. Nor is there 
anything problematical in this, for music is undoubtedly an imitative art. That 
music, then, can beast of high antiquity is certain. It is coeval, in fact, with creation 
itself; for the volume of truth tells us, that while the infant earth yet lay in its. 
purity beneath the smile of its Creator, myriads of celestial beings sang im concert 
creation’s natal hymn. Oh, what a glorious doxology! Glorious indeed, since the, 
angelic choirs led the joyous strain ! 

But we would now go on to speak of music’s powers and influences upon the 
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lower animals, as well as their ruler, man. The empire of music is, by no means, 
contracted in its range, for its influence is felt from the loftiest of those bright intel- 
ligences who encircle the throne of the Omnipotent, down to the tiniest warblers 
which people our woods and fields. Yea, every link of that mystic chain which 
connects heaven with earth vibrates in unison with its celestial touch. It is Nature’s 
language, universally diffused ; and, when it speaks, all the animated creation feel, 
in @ greater or less degree, its power. There are numberiless instances on record of 
its effects upon the lower animals. Every one is acquainted with the story of Arion, 
which, although decked out in the magnificent garb of Grecian poetry, tends to 
illustrate the fact, that even the silent cleavers of ocean’s bed are not strangers to 
music's power. This was long deemed problematical, hut recent discoveries have 
established its truth. The power which the serpent-charmers of Hindostan exercise 
“over some of the serpent tribe is also well known. They not only carry about the 
cobra de capella, to exhibit the effects of their simple melody upon it; but they also 
employ their art in decoying serpents from their lurking places. Hares are fond of 
the sound of a drum, and the Jamantin manifi delights in music. Dogs, it is said, 
have also an ear, for instrumental music especially, Steibert, a musician, had one in 
his possession, which, as he averred, evidently knew one piece of music from another. 
A modern composer, also, had a pug-dog, which frisked merrily about the room when 
a lively piece was playing, but when a slow, grave melody was being performed, he 
‘would place himself by the piano, and prick up his ears with intense attention; when 
the player came to a part of the piece where a discord was struck, the animal would 
howl piteously, and with drooping tail seek refuge from the unpleasant sound beneath 
the chairs or tables. Mr. Eastcoat relates that a hare left her retreat to listen to 
some choristers, who were practising on the banks of the Mersey, retiring when they 
ceased singing, and reappearing as they commenced their strains. Bousset, a French 
author, asserts that an officer confined in the Bastile drew forth mice, and even 
spiders, to beguile his solitude, with his flute. Chateaubriand states, as a fact, that, 
in Upper Canada, he has seen the rattle-snake appeased by a musician. Buffon 
Says that the elephant is a lover of music; and, in his ‘ Natural History,” he gives 
an instance of music’s power over this unwieldy animal, showing in his account also 
that the elephant preferred the soft simple melodies to which it listened, to the more 
‘elaborate combinations of harmony. It is well known that any person singing or 
playing on an instrument, in a wood which song-birds haunt, will hear the little 
warblers, as if filled with joy, straining their little throats while pouring forth their 
-notes to sweil the harmony. 
Many other instances might be adduced to prove the power of the “ heaven-born 
art” over the lower animals; but the above mus¢ suffice. On man, however, both in 
Savage and civilized life, music exercises its greatest power. ‘‘ The saint, the savage, 
and the sage,”’ alike feel its mighty influence. All hearts pay homage to its sounds. 
‘In Southey’s “‘ History of Brazil” it is related that Nolrega, a Jesuit, established a 
‘School, in which he taught the native children. Among other branches of useful 
education they were trained—along with some Portuguese orphans—to assist at Mass 
and to sing the church service, while they were frequently led in procession through 
the town singing. ‘This had the desired effect, for the natives were passionately fond 
of music,—so much so, indeed, that Nolrega began to hope that the fable of Orpheus 
was a type of his mission, and that by means of music he was to convert the natives 
of Brazil. Nolrega usually took with him four or five of these little choristers when 
on his preaching expeditions; and, on approaching an inhabited place, they began 
‘Singing the litany. ‘The savages, like snakes, were won by the music of the charmer, 
_and received him joyfully. He set the catechism, creed,and ordinary prayers to sol fa; 
and the pleasure of learning to sing was such a temptation, that the little Tupis 
sometimes ran away from their parents to put themselves under the care of the Jesuit. 
Many other instances are on record of the influence of music on the savage mind; 
but, as the art is peculiarly a refined one, its effects are more frequently and power- 
fully felt in civilized life. When the first monarch of Israel was possessed by an evil 
Spirit, David, we are informed, soothed his perturbed mind by the power of music. 
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ch:er his spirits with the harp and with sacred hymns. Of a monarch of Gaul, and 
another of Sweden, it is recorded that, being desirous to try what effect the utmost 
power of music could have upon their minds, they convened the most skilful musicians 
to perform before them in concert. In each of these cases we are told that, soon 
afer the first burst of symphony, the monarchs became infuriated, and exhibited 
many wild signs, until the music was made to cease, when they resumed their equa- 
nimity. In Martin Luther’s hours of solitary dejection, music was his most pleasant 
and effective restorative. Inthe annals of the Academy of Sciences, in Paris, itis 
related that music actually cured a composer of a fever. It is also well known that 
this art hasa powerful and salutary influence upon the insane, so that keepers of 
asylums are beginning to direct attention to the subject. The effects of vocal music 
upon the health of those who practise it are now generaily admitted to be beneficial. 
True, when it is indulged in to an immoderate degree the reverse may be the case; 
but so it will be with nature’s best gifts if they are abused. Dr. Rush, an eminent 
physician, who paid marked attention to this subject, says that ‘* voca: music, prac- 
tised moderately, strengthens and defends the lungs against piimonary complaints.” 
‘« The Germans,”’ says the same authority, “ are seldom afflicted with spitting of blood 
or consumption,” and this he attributes to the strength which their tungs acquire by 
singing, an essential branch of German education. Dr. Gardiner also speaks of its 
beneficial effects among youths in academies where the art.is practised. To this it 
may be added that, as the bodily condition is, in a great measure, affected hy the state 
ofthe mind, it follows that whatever tends to cheer, strengthen, aud restore the latter 
—as music is doubtless fitted to do—must he beueficial to the former. Many 
physicians have recommended the practise of music after meals, asan efficient means 
of producing a pleasurable sta e of mind, and thereby, agreeably to the laws which 
regulate the nervous sympathy between the brain and the stomach, of promoting 
healthful digestion. Many literary men in Germany have recourse to music, not only as 
a mental recreation, but as restoring the body to its proper tone, believing that it 
affects both the mental and physical powers, and tends greatly to obviate the bad 
effects of sedentary application. 


It is to be regretted that music is not more assiduously cultivated in our land than 
it now is. True, we have professors of the art in our universities, and many engaged 
in teaching it elsewhere; but much of the labour of such persons is lost, and the 
reason is obvious. Whiie there is one amougst us who ean master musical compo- 
sitions, there are a thousand who cannot. And so it wiil continue with us until the 
young are taught musie along with other branches of education, as in Germany, 
Prussia, Bohemia, and even Iceland. There were schools for the cultivation of this 
art in almost every nation of antiquity which could boast of any enlightenment. It 
was a law in Egypt that children should be taught music. Anongst the Chinese 
singing schools have existed from the remotest periods. Two of the chief mandarins 
are directors of the musical seminaries in Pekin. The singing schools of ancient Greece 
are famous in history. The Spartans had their laws set to musie, thus obtaining the 
double benefit of encouraging music and impressing their statutes upon the mind at 
the same time. Amoug the Druids of Ancient Britain, also, singing schools were in 
hizh repute, and diligently attended to. It is obvious that musical vaste has not, in 
Britain, kept pace with the spread of knowledge and the progress of art. And is it 
not strange that, in these days, when improvement progresses with giant strides, and 
art and science are so assiduously cultivated,—is it not strange, we say, that, in the 
midst of all this, music, the most captivating, innocent, and attractive of all the arts, 
should be so much neglected? Surely, our national predilection for the useful and 
solid ought not to exclude the cuitivation of this gentle art. 

If the question is put, what are the uses of music? we answer, many. <A peculiar 
influence is exerted over our minds when we sing, or hear sung, what is dear and 
valuable to our hearts. Every object of attachment, persons, country, times of joy, 
and places worthy of remembrance, all appearin a sweeter light when the charms of 
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music invest them with a vocal halo, sotospeak. The surcharged heart often pours 
forth itself in song. Grief is assuaged by soothing strains, and devotion is often 
strengthened and refined by its influences. ‘The huntsman cheers with a song the toils 
and dangers of the chase; the hardy seaman on his midnight-watch pours forth his 
rough notes to the shrill winds and the sullen waters; the prisoner can beguile his lone- 
liness by its power; the mother summons it to her aid while composing her suckling to 
rest ; the shepherd ean chant his lays on the lone hill-side, to relieve the monotony of 
his occupation; and children can gladden the hearts of the aged with the melodies 
which they love. The celebrated Jeremy Bentham, we are told, passed his evenings amid 
the enjoyment of its sweets; King Arthur cheered his heart with the strains of his 
harp when the Danes were ravaging his kingdom ; the unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
Scots, used it fora similar purpose when a prisoner in Loch-Leven Castle; and it 
served to gladden the heart of Mungo Purk, when the negro woman ‘vno supplied 
him with food sang her sweet, yet plaintive air! The heart of the patriot is often 
cheered and strengthened while chanting or listening to the nonle and inspiring lays 
of his fatherland; while the wanderer on a foreign shore can recal to memory, by the 
aid of song, the scenes of his home, the joys of his youth, and the friends and com- 
panions whom he left behind. Yea, even on the bed of death we have heard of the 
good man being cheered by music’s power, as it raised his thoughts to that celestral 
harmony which was soon to burst upon his ear. 

As the tendency of music, then, is to refine our sensibilities, and soften and purify 
our minds, the more general diffusion of a taste for it is surely desirable. It would 
furnish the rich with a refined and intellectual pursuit, to the exclusion of frivo- 
lous and vicious amusements; and to the poor a relaxation from toil, more attractive 
than the haunts of dissipation can supply. A celebrated writer, regarding music in 
this light, thus speaks of it: ‘ Let taste and skill in this beautiful art be spread 
among us, and every family will haye a new resource. Home will gain a new at- 
traction. Social intercourse will be more cheerful; and an innocent amusement will 
be furnished tothe community. Public amusements bringing multitudes together, 
to kindle with one emotion, to share the same innocent enjoyment, would have a 
humanizing influence; and among the varied bonds of society perhaps no one would 
produce so much unmixed good as music. What a fulness of enjoyment has our 
Creator placed within our reach, by surrounding us with an atmosphere which may 
be shaped into sweet sounds! And yet this goodness is almost lost upon us, through 
neglect of cultivating that organ by which this provision is to be enjoyed.” Many of 
the ancients regarded musie in somewhat the same light as the authority just quoted 
does. Among the Greeks particularly, music, conjoined with poetry, was the vehicle 
by which instruction was communicated in religion, morals, and polity : for their 
maxims, laws, and even their history, were written in verse, and fit to be sung ! 

That music has a beneficial effect upon morality cannot be doubted. It is well 
known that Germany, from being a dissolute nation, has been greatly improved, 
morally, by the cultivation of this beautiful art.. And who can doubt that, by the 
same’agency, our own nation would be much benefitted. True, music may be, and has 
been, perverted. Intemperance may be rendered more vicious by the excitement 
of bacchanalian lyrics; the ear of virtue may be shocked by the prevalence of impure 
compositions wedded to melody; inflammatory political songs may aid in creating 
insurrection ; while religion itself may suffer from loose and profane lays. But in all 
such cases it is the words employed which defile the music, not the music the words. 
So that an eminent writer’s assertion, that music is the only one of all the arts which 
does not corrupt the mind, is strictly true. 

Let music, then, be more extensively and assiduously cultivated amongst us, both 
in public and private, and a great improvement will be the result; for wherever a 
people are taught to prefer the pleasures of intellect and taste to the mere gratifica- 
tions of sense, their physical, mental, and moral condition will—yea, mus&—be ren- 
dered purer, happier, and better. 
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Ir has been too much the fashion in modern 
times to regard the working man as occupy- 
ing an inferior position in the social scale ; 
and this has doubtless arisen from false 
ideas respecting labour—ideas which have 
assumed that to work for one’s daily bread 
involves a degrading: necessity ; whereas, 
_ the truth is, that he who faithfully labours 
in his allotted sphere, thereby confers ines- 
timable benefits on the community at large, 
disciplines his own life and character, ful- 
fils the end of his being, and carries out the 
purposes of the great Creator. If it were 
true that labour is degrading and undig 
nified, then he who labours not would be 
the most estimable and digniffed; a state of 
idleness or pauperism would be more ele- 
vated than a state of industrious and honest 
independence; and the -indolent, the in- 
competent, or the dishonest spoiler, should 
take the highest rank among men. 

' Manifestly absurd as such views appear 
when stated in plain language, false as such 
principles show themselves to be when 
pushed to their legitimate consequences, 
we very much question whether they do not 
prevail to a great extent. Lurking and 
Jhiding themselves from the light, as false 
principles ever do, they yet influence num- 
bers of our fellow-men, at once misleading 
those who entertain them, and producing 
“very unjust and disastrous results to the 
myriads of the sons of toil. Now, in oppo- 
‘sition to these false views, we maintain the 
‘truth—we assert the Dignity of Labour— 
and we claim for the labouring man the right 
to be regarded as occupying a highly useful 
and elevated position in the social scale; 
and earnestly do we call on our fellow- 
workers to study their true position as 
labouring men, so that, instead of vainly 
repining at their lot, they may regard it 
with approbation and hope, and with that 
degree of honest pride which becomes their 
position as honest and useful members of 
society. 


We may learn the dignity of labour from ; 


its usefulness. True dignity consists, in a 
great measure, in being useful; for, cer- 
tainly, a useless being cannot be a dignified 
one; and he who never does anything for 
the benefit of himself or others, must ap- 
pear a very pitiable character. He may 
possess wealth, and the apparent esteem of 
interested men; he may be surrounded by 
luxuries, and have at his command every 
sensual gratification; he may affect to re- 

ard with indifference or scorn the honest, 
Siigent worker who earns his bread by the 
sweat of his brow; but, notwithstanding all 
this vain parade, a proud assumption, if he 
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DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 


has neglected to exert his faculties to some 

useful purpose, he is truly degraded, and, 

in point of true dignity of character, in- 
finitely below the humblest and poorest of 

the sons of toil. The usefulness of labour 

is evidenced in the comforts and con- 

veniences of life which it produces, and its 

consequent dignity is shown in the elevation 

and refinement of those nations where it is 

constantly and systematically exercised. 

Without continuous and well-applied la- 

bour, man would ever remain in a barbarous 

and savage state; he would frequently be . 
left destitute of the first necessaries of life, 

while those refined comforts and enjoyments 

which contribute so much to elevate the - 
character, would be utterly unknown; and, 

instead of rising in the social scale, or pro- 

gressing in civilization, he» would sink 

almost to the level of brutes. 

How widely different is the condition.of 
the working peoples; how elevated and 
dignified are those industrious nations 
among whom the labouring principle is re-— 
cognised and developed! It is only when 
man becomes a diligent and faithful worker, 
that he achieves the dignity of usefulness ; 
then, indeed, it may be said of him that he 
obtains the mastery of the material world, 
and deveiopes, for useful purposes, all those 
materials of civilization with which it 
abounds; then, and only then, is it that, 
under the influence of his untiring energies, 
and his indomitable will, guided by his in- 
tellect, the intractable earth yields forth 
her concealed treasures—the pathless forest 
becomes a smiling plain, covered with his 
habitations; the arid wastes bloom as a, 
garden, ministering at once to his sense of 
the beautiful, and to the wants of his phy- 
sical nature; the sea gives up her tribes of 
animated creatures, and becomes herself the 
pathway along which he travels te distant 
cliines; the lightning descends from the 
skies, and is made to do his bidding ;-the 
latent heat is called forth, diffusing light, and 
warmth, and comfort through his habita- 
tions, and, generating the stupendousagency 
of steam, to perfect for him the most gigantic 
tasks ; the subtle vapours and chemical pro- 
perties of the material world ali contribute 
to promote his wishes, and to gratify his 
tastes and desires; while he, the seem- 
ingly weak and puny being, surrounded b 
natural agents and forces, any one of whic 
uncontrolled would scatter him a lifeless 
carease on the face of the earth, he by his 
intelligence, skill, knowledge, and labour, 
stands secure, and, like a menarch, subdues » 
and directs them all to his purpose and will. 
Well may we exclaim, while thus reflecting 
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on his varied faculties and powers, and on 
the achievements of his industry and 
labour—‘* How wonderful a creature is 
man! How dignified his position! how ad- 
mirably fitted to rule all inferior creatures, 
and to assert and maintain for himself that 
superiority to which he has been destined 
vy the Great Creator! 

The dignity of labour is further shown in 
its disciplinary effects on man’s life and 
character. Man, it must be admitted, is at 
the best but an imperfect being; but then, 
in order to compensate in some measure 
for this imperfection, he is largely endowed 
with improvable faculties and powers, by 
the cultivation and development of which 
he is enabled to advance in a constant 
series of progression. Moreover, in pro- 
portion as this principle of progression is 
recognized and developed does man become 
elevated in his moral character, and digni- 
fied in his pursuits. There is, indeed, no 
such thing as standing still in a moral 
career; man is ever advancing or receding 
in all that contributes to raise his moral 
condition, and to the development of his 
faculties as a reasoning and intelligent 
being. The very imperfection of which he 
is the subject necessitates a constant strug- 
gle to overcome whatever there may be of 
evil within or around him. Hence what- 
ever tends to keep up this struggle, and to 
brace up the human faculties for the con- 
flict, necessarily contributes to our eleva- 
tion and dignity of character. 

And this we affirm of labour. It pre- 
serves both the heart, the head, and the 
bands from rust and decay; it disciplines 
and strengthens both our physical and 
moral nature; it teaches man the valuable 
lessons of patience, fortitude, endurance, 
and forbearance; it destroys the selfish 
idleness to which he is prone and which 
only demoralises and degrades those who 
indulge init; and thus does it enable him 
to achieve the most sublime moral victories 
over the selfishness and evi! there is in the 
world, 

We wish most earnestly to impress on 
the working man the importance of this 
view of our subject, for it 7s important that 
he should regard the principle of labour as 
essential to the development of human 
faculties, and as contributing by his disci- 
pline to the elevation of his character, and 
the advancement of his social condition. 
Let him cease to regard his labour as a de- 
grading necessity, and let him view it as an 
essential and invaluable means of disciplin- 
ing and perpetuating his entire moral and 
physical nature, and then we shall see him 
extracting from his daily toil good, noble, 
and great principles, ath as will sweeten 
his life with hope, faith, and true enjoy- 


ment. Even those occupations which are ‘ 
disagreeable in their ntaure, and which in- 
volve, to some extent, a painful strain on 
his physical and mental powers, may be 
rendered subservient to his elevation and 
dignity, if he will only regard the matter in 
a true philosophical spirit ; for he will thus 
learn to subdue himself; he will perceive 
necessity of self-denial; he will acquire 
strength of will and determination of pur- 
pose; he will be enabled to cope with diffi- 
culties—and to overcome them; and while 
his own character is being thus disciplined 
and formed, he will feel an enlarged be- 
nevolence in contributing his share to the 
public weal, and in enduring his portion of 
the labours, difficulties, and disagreeables 
of life, and thus easing his brother man 
from some of the inevitable evils to which, 
as an imperfect human being, he is subject, 

The dignity of labour is further shown in 
its ultimate results, as enabling man to 
fulfil the end of his being, and to carry out 
the purposes of his Creator. Every human 
being has something todo. Activity is a 
principle of life, a universal condition 
of nature. Every thing that has life acts 
—does. Wesce this exemplified throughout 
the whole range of creation. ‘The bird that 
wings its flight in the air; the insect 
that incessantly moves its tiny body; the 
fish darting through the water, now sinking 
now rising to the surface, now cleaving the 
element in which it lives, and sporting in a 
thousand varied gambols; the animals that 
dwell on the face of the earth, with all their 
elaborated and complicated mechanism of 
motion; the vegetable tribes—the waving 
grass, the fluttering leaves, the creeping root, 
the opening bud, and the bursting flower ; 
nay, even the earth itself,in its various forms 
of hill and dale, mountain and valley, vol- 
eanic forces and upheaving mounds; the 
sea incessantly restless with its tides and 
waves, its foaming breakers and its under 
currents; and, lastly, the air in its different 
phenomena of gale and breeze, whirlwind 
and tornado, and fleeting clouds above; all, 
by their ceaseless and varied motions, im- 
press us with theidea that action is an essen- 
tial condition of life—only death is still and 
immovable. 

And man, paramount, chief of earth’s 
created forms, he, too, is formed for action; 
and so essential a principle is this of his 
nature, so incessant is its influence upon 
him, that not content with his own natural 
powers of motion, he brings under tribute 
every external force within the reach of his 
skill and ingenuity. For him the swift horse 
puts forth his strength, the ship travels for 
his conveyance, borne onwards alike by 
winds and waves, and, more swift and power- 
ful still, the wonderful agency of steam car- 
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ries him along at a rate that mocks the 
fleetest animals, and almost rivals the wind 
itself. 

Now all these varied means of locomotion 
are so many evidences that man is formed 
for action; they are so many effects, the 
cause of which is to be found in that active 
principle which is an essential part of our 
nature, and which influences us to constant 
and ceaseless action. We act because we 
live; we cease to move only when we are 
dead. But then what distinguishes this 
principle in man is, the purpose, the end, 
towards which it is directed. With most of 
the inferior creatures this activity which 
they display is merely impulsive—a mere 
unreasoning animal excitement, which sel- 
dom has any object in view, or end to gain. 
Man, on the contrary, governed by a supe- 
rior intelligence, incited by various motives, 
and inspired by definite wishes in all he 
does, aims at the accomplishment of some 
purpose previously formed in his mind. 
Hence he not only acts, but he acts with a 
purpose. Frustrated in his wishes he fre- 
quently is, but still he turns to other objects, 
forms new desires, and as often as he is 
defeated in one purpose does he determine 
on another, and pursues it. Now, itis the 
province of wisdom to direct this ceaseless 
activity which we possess towards good and 
worthy objects; hence, we repeat, that ey ery 
human being has something to do, some 
purpose to accomplish, some end to gain, 
which shall be in aceordance with his en- 
larged powers, and which shall serve to de- | 
velope all the better principles of his nature. 
Now, labour, whether of the head or hands, 
is but another term, for activ ity, a manifes- | 
tation and effect of that great law which 
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pervades ail nature, and is a universal con- | 
dition of life; and hence, he who labours so | 
far fulfils the end of his being, and brings | 
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himself into accordance ries him along at a rate that mocks the | himself into accordance and harmony there- harmony there- 
with, And can we conceive of any position 
more dignified than this for a rational and 
intelligent creature, that he should ascertain 
the end of his being, and then resolutely set 
himself to pursue and fulfil that end. And 
the labouring man does this, and that, too, 
by his labour. Behold, then, ye workers, at 
once the worth and dignity of your toil— 
learn to understand its influence, and to. 
appreciate its elevating results. 


Lastly, we observe, that while man by his 
labour thus fulfils the end of his being, he 
also subserves the purposes of the Creator. 
The command given to primeval man was 
to replenish the earth and subdue it—to 
have dominion over every living thing that 
moveth on the earth. And so long as man 
obeys this command, a kind Providence 
smiles on his efforts, ‘and blesses him with 
bounteous hand; but let him despise labour, 
and neglect to subdue the earth, and so 
surely dees he pay the penalty of idleness i in 
tears and want, privation and sufferitre. 
And what is worse still, he becomes moral 
debased, losing as he sinks the fair i image of 
God, which has been stamped on him.. But 
let him brace up his energies and work, let 
him labour in a cheerful and earnest way, 
ever finding what he has to do, and then 
resolutely doing it, and we ‘behold hit 
rising in dignity of ‘character, diffusing 
around, wherever he goes, all those bless- 
ings which result from a faithful obedience 
to great providential laws; and while he 
‘thus subserves the purposes of his Crea- 
tor, he approximates nearer ; ind still nearer 
to that divine image which is at once the 
glory, the dignity, the happiness, and the 
perfection, of ‘his moral nature. 


WwW. G. Drnnam, 
Umbrella-maker, London. 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


Say not it is tao late to mend 
-. An evil course of life; 

That peace and concord cannot come, 
Where there’s so long been strife : 

Now, now’s the time to break the chain, 
And free yourself for ever; 

Now, now’s the time to raise your head— 
"Tis “ better late than never.” 


Does gaunt Intemperance hold thee 
Within its iron thrall; 

Or maddening Play enchant thee 
To stake and venture all? 

Throw off the bonds of living shame, 

» From Vice your fortunes sever; 

Be firm to tread in Virtue’s paths— 

’Tis ‘‘ hetter late than never.’ 


Would the syren Pleasure lead thee, 
With soft and dulcet tone, 

To do what good men will despise, 
Let Conscience mount her throne: 

And casting off vile Passicn’s yoke, 
Obey her dictates ever ; 

But think it not too late to mend— 
Tis ‘‘ better late than never.”’ 


Have your heart and hand been closed, 
To Suffering’s piteous tale ? 

Has eye been shut, and ear been deaf, 
To Sorrow’s harrowing wail ? 

Set about reformation nov, 
With might and main endeavour 

To mend the faults of former days— 
*Tis ‘better late than never.” 

CHARLES BERTRAND. 
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PROPERTIES OF HEAT. 


{were is nothing more familiarly known tod us, 


than the properties and effects of heat, or ca- 


loric, as it is scientifically termed, and nothing | 
more mysterious than its relations and its 
Warious facts have been ascertained ; 


causes. 
regarding if; and these, when classified, point 
out some of the laws which the Creator has given 
for its guidance, but the nature of its operation 
remains, in a great measure, obscure. The 
benefits derived from it are almostinnumerable; 
for whether we admire the verdure of the fields, 
the fantastic form of the floating clonds, the 
lustre of the waters, or the elegant plumage of 
the birds, itis to the agency of heat that we are 
indebted for them all. Ii animates, invigorates, 
and beautifies all creation ; it dissolves the icy 
chains. that bind the winter streams; it raises 
from the surface of the deep the fertilizing 
shower; it. makes the vegetable sap ascend to 
form the leaves, and flowers, and fruit of 
plants; and it causes the vital fiuid to 
circulate in the veins and arteries of man. 
Thankful for so great a blessing, we cannot 
reflect upon it, as we ought, without feeling 
gratitude to Him by whom it is bestowed; and 
an examination of its properties, while it 
affords us rational delight and valuable in- 
struction, will deepen and confirm our sense 
of obligation to the great author of all good. 

The effects of Heat, though exceedingly 
varied, may be all arranged under the three 
following heads :-— 

1, Heat expands or enlarges the bulk of 
these bodies to which it is applied. Solids, 
fluids, and gases, all expand on being heated, 
and contract when they are cool. An iron rod 
which just fits a hole when cold, will not enter 
it if made red-hot; and an iron’ bar that 
exactly fits a space in length, if taken out and 
put in the fire, becomes too long to be replaced 
till it cools. The dilatability of fluids and 
gases is yet greater than that of solids. Mer- 
cury, or spirits of wine, when put into the 
bulb of a thermometer, are so enlarged, by the 
application of heat, as not only to fill the bulb, 
but a great part of the tube attached to it; and 
we judge of the degree of temperature by the 
space which the fluid occupies. Air heated in 
passing through the fire is so much expanded, 
and consequently rendered s0 much lighter 
than the cold air around, that it floats upwards, 
earrying with it the particles of smoke which 
would otherwise fill our rooms. 

2, Heat changes solids into fluids, and fluids 
imto vapours or airs. The most familiar illus- 
tration of this property is the melting of ice 
when exposed to a fire, and its subsequent con- 
yersion into steam when the heat is continued. 
All solids that do not suffer decomposition at 
low temperatures may be converted into fluids, 


and most of them into vapowr, by the intense 
heat produced by modern ingenuity; while, on 
the other hand, many kinds of air have been 
brought into the state of liquids, and every 
liquid excepting alcohol has been rendered solid 
by the art of man. Different substances, as is 
well known, require different degrees of heat to 
effect these changes. The boiling and freezing 
points of water, for instance, are not the same 
as those of mercury or spirit of wine; and we 
|may remark the wisdom of the Creator in 
ordaining that this should be the case; for if all 
bodies had melted at the same temperature, the 
world must have entirely consisted either of 
solids or fluids, and without a variety of solids, 
‘liquids, and airs, life could not exist. In a globe 
of melted matter we could not find a resting~ 
place; in one entirely destitute of fluids we 
eould not quench our thirst or draw a breath. 

Large qnantities of heat must enter into 
bodies and be concealed, or, as itis commonly 
expressed, become latent, to enable them to 
pass from a solid state to the fiuid, or from the 
fluid to that of vapour. If a portion of ice be 
brought into a room, it gradually gets warmer, 
till it attains the temperature at which water 
freezes ; it then begins to melt, but does not 
increase in heat till it is all dissolved, and thenit 
again becomes gradually warmer, till it reaches 
the same degree of temperature as the air of 
the room. In this case all the heat that was 
communicated to the ice, while melting, is ab- 
sorbed or rendered latent. 

If water be put into a close vessel, and no 
vapour be allowed to escape, it may be raised 
many degrees above the boiling pomt; but so 
soon as an opening is made, a quantity of steam 
will rush out, and the temperature both of the 
steam and of the remaining water will be re- 
duced to the boiling point. Many other proofs 
of the same fact might be adduced. Though 
the expression, therefore, be not philosophically 
correct, we may call steam and water mixtures 
of ice and heat, differing merely in the one 
having a greater proportion of it than the 
other. And here let us again observe the wise 
provision of Him that made us. If large 
quantities of heat were not required to liquify 
ice and snow, the effects of a thaw would be 
instantaneous and dreadful. Irresistible tor- 
rents and inundations would in a moment 
sweep over the valleys, every trace of vegeta- 
tation would be carried away, and the inhabit- 
ants would scarce escape with their lives; but 
by the gradual melting of the snow the hills 
are saturated with moisture, and the fountains 
are fed that refresh the plains. If, again, 
water, on reaching the boiling point, passed 
immediately and wholly into steam, no culinary 
process could be carried on; it would be as dan- 
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gerous to put a vessel of water upon the fire as 
to apply.a torch to a loaded cannon or the 
fusee of a bomb; the burning billet of wood, if 
not perfectly dry, would explode in the flame, 
and its blazing fragment scatter destruction, 
and instead of gathering round the cheerful 
hearth, we should shun it as the scene of im- 
minent danger. 

3. Heat destioys or decomposes compound 
substances, anu sometimes enables us to form 
new combinziions. By the application of heat, 
the metals ure separated from the earthy mat- 
ters with which they are mixed when first dug 
vp from the mine; by similar means the fixed 
air contained in limestone is expelled, and the 
lime, leit pure, supplies us with mortar for our 
buildings. Its decomposing power is, however, 
chiefly remarkable in the burning of animal 
and vegetable products; when cast into the 
flame, plants and animals are alike consumed, 
10 trace is left of their former beauty, nor can 
we tell from their ashes what once they were. 
The bones and shells of living ereatures may 
leave behind them a little lime; some potash may 
be found where plants have been consumed; but 
all that once delighted the eye is dissipated into 
air, and, totally changed in appearance and 
character, is scattered to the winds of heaven 

The general consequences resulting from 
these effects of heat are so varied and so great, 
that the mind is bewildered when we attempt 
to describe them. By means of heat the phi- 
losopher is enabled to investigate the nature of 
the substances he examines; the workman 
melts the stubborn ore, and fashions his various 
tools; the mechanist puts in motion his steam 
engine; “ the leviathan of modern inventions” 
impels our railways through hill and dale, our 
vessels against wind and tide, draws out the 
thread that is to form our clothing, and in ten 
thousand different ways contributes to the en- 
joyment of man; and by its means, in our 
several homes, food is prepared and comfort 
diffused. 

Of all material things, heat is our best friend, 
and at the same time our most formidable foe ; 
it most, effectually purifies and refines, and it 


blackens and destroys; it is essential to our | 


comfort, and yet it is the most fearful instrument 
of torture. 

Propagation of Heat.—1, Heat is propa- 
gated by touch or contact. If, for example, we 
take any heated substance into our hands, 
warmth is immediately communicated; or if 
one end of a rod of iron be put in the fire, the 
other soon becomes so hot that we cannot lay 
hold of it without burning our fingers. Some 
bodies give out heat much more rapidly than 
others. If a piece of metal and a piece of 
wood be made equally warm, the one instantly 
scorches the skin when we touch it, while the 
other may be held for a little while without ia- 
convenience. Those bodies which allow it to 
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ductors; those through which it passes with 
difficulty are termed bad conductors. Metals 
conduct heat most readily; stony substances 
are the next in order; glass conducts heat - 
slowly ; wood and charcoal still more so; and 
cork, feathers, silk, wool, fur, and hair, are still 
worse conductors than any of the preceding; 
and hence the utility of the latter substances in 
keeping warm the bodies of those who wear 
them, or of those animals on which they grow. 

2. Heat is propagated by radiation. We 
feel, for instance, the warmth of the fire, though 
we do not touch the burning embers. This 
radiant heat, in so far as its properties have 
been ascertained, seems to follow the same laws 
as light. Like that mysterious substance, it 
proceeds from those bodies that emit it in 
straight lines, as from a centre ; it moves with 
prodigious velocity, and independently of sur- 
rounding objects ; and, like light, it may be re- 
flected from mirrors, refracted through prisms, 
and collected in a focus by lenses. The rapidity 
with which heat is given off by radiation de- 
pends on the nature of the heated body; gene- 
rally speaking, those substances that conduct it 
most readily emit it by radiation most slowly. 
Hence we find that boiling water retains its 
warmth much longer in a vessel made of 
polished metal than in one of earthenware ; 
the stoves constructed of brick, according to 
the German plan, diffuse a more equable tem- 
perature than those that are made of iron. 

All bodies whatever seem to emit heat, both 
by radiation and contact. When their tempe- 
rature is greater than that of surrounding ob- 
jects, they give out more than they receive, and 
become colder; when their temperature is less 
they xequire more than they receive, and be- 
come warmer. By this means an equilibrium 
or equality is promoted, and the heat of every 
individual substance is made to contribute to 
the warmth of the whole. 

Sources of Heat.—1. Heat is produced by 
rubbing and. striking hard substances against 
each other. A bar of iron may be hammered 
till it become red hot, and various savage tribes 
kindle their fires by rubbing one piece of dry 
wood against another until one of them becomes 
ignited. 2, Itis also produced by the burning 
of inflammable substances in our furnaces and 
common fires ; it is evolved during the process 
of fermentation and putrefaction; and it is 
generated by the functions of animal life in the 
mysterious process of digestion and breathing. 
In all these cases inflammable substances,which 
are generally of animal or vegetable origin, are 
decom posed, and that species of air, which 
chemists call carbonic acid gas, is formed. 3. 
Heat is also produced by different chemical 
mixtures, by pomp ean of soft substances, and 
by electricity. The great source, however, 
from which it iene is the sun, whose rays 
are the ultimate material cause of winds, and 


pass with facility are said to be good con-! clouds,and steams ; of every current that moves 


o 
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\makes vegetables grow out 
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in water or air; and whose vivifying action | 


of inorganic 
matter, to be in their turn the support of 
animals and of man. 

Considering the sun as the grand source of 
heat, two circumstances deserve more particular 
remark —the vast quantity that is emitted, and 
its penetrating character. When we observe 
the effects of a clear summer day, and when we 
reflect on the oppressive climate of the tropical 
regions, it is evident that the quantity of heat 
received by the earth must be very great; yet 
that is not the millionth part of the prodigious 
radiation which proceeds from the sun. The 
temperature of his surface far exceeds that of a 
furnace, though, like Nebuchadnezzar’s, “heated 


seven times more than it was wont.” Even at 
the distance of many thousand miies from it the 
solid substances that form our globe would not 
only be melted, but dissipated into vapour. This 
heat, too, has a degree of penetrating power 
which no other kind possesses. If we hold a 
pane of glass before a common fire it intercepts 
almost all the warmth, while it keeps back but 
little of that which comes from the sun. This 
peculiar property enables the sun’s rays to 
penetrate our cloudy atmosphere, and to warm 
not merely the surface, but the bottom of our 
streams. Both in quantity and quality, there- 
fore, if the expression may be allowed, the heat 
of the sun excels every other. 

A. M., Carpenter, 


ON THE EDUCATION OF TASTE AMONGST THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 
By J. A. LANGForD, Chairmaker. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ”—Keais. 


Ir is usual to suppose that a man who has to 
labour with his hands for his daily bread can 
haye no opportunity for the cultivation of taste. 
He may be enabled, by a careful husbanding 


and spare minutes, to acquire the elements of a | 


general education, and make some progress in 
literary acquirements; but to cultivate the 
zsthetic faculties is generally considered to re- 
quire much leisure, and not a little wealth. 
Aceess to the works of our great masters is often 
deemed indispensable; and these, except in 
London, working men have no means of reach- 
ing. Looking upon the question from this 
point of view, some have been inclined to treat 
all attempts to educate the taste of the people 
as Quixotic ; and in the false division too often 
made between the beautiful and the useful, 
have demanded that our labours should be con- 
fined to the latter and practical part of the 
subject ; leaving the former to take its chance, 
and to depend entirely upon the individual cha- 
racter for its cultivation or neglect. It is the 
object of the present paper to show that taste 
may and should be cultivated amongst the work- 
ing classes, and that the advantages resulting 
from it are very great, both as regards their 
social and moral condition. 

It will not be denied that the same faculties 
are common to all men. The love of the 
beautiful, however undeveloped, exists in every 
man. ‘There are, thank God, but few who do 
not love fields, and flowers, and trees, and chil- 
dren. All these things are beautiful. The 
loving them shows the possession of that 
faculty which by education comes truly and 


artistically to appreciate them. This facult.. 
we name taste. The means for its cultivation 
exe around us everywhere. We cannot take a 
Sunday ramble, in any season of the year, but 
nature in a thousand ways woos us to employ 
the instruments which she has so bountifully 
scattered over the earth for our improvement 
and elevation. In the simplest way-side 
flower what an esthetic lesson is contained ! 
The adaptation of part to part is perfect, and 
teaches us order. The combination of colours, 
so beautifully arranged, may educate the eye; 
whilst its matchless symmetry may deliver to 
us a lecture on form. By the addition of, in | 
most cases, fragrance to order, colour, and 
form, the Creator proves that, whatever man 
may think, with Him the beautiful and useful 
are one. Now, with this book spread before 
him, man has a school of which no poverty 
can rob him, and which no circumstances can 
seal. Talk of the great masters! No Claude 
ever realized on canvass all the glories of a 
lovely autumn eve; no richness of Titian ever 
reached the splendour of a summer sunrise, or 
offered the world so rich a field for beholding 
all the power and beauty of colour as the 
graceful undulations of a corn-field ripe for the 
sickle. In all her aspects Nature is beautiful, 


/and may be made to afford a source of instruc- 


tion exhaustless in its depths, and unequalled | 
in its purity. 

But it may be urged, in reply, that man 
must be educated before he can see this beauty. 
The farmer’s labourer looks with indifference 
on all the objects you have enumerated, and 
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passes them by without a notice. Familiarity 
with him has bred contempt. This may be 
so—nay, undoubtedly is; yet it militates 
not against our assertion, that some farmer’s 
man coming into a museum will immediately, 
by his exclamation of wonder and delight, de- 
clare that the faculty has slept, but is not 
dead. This admiration may be rudely ex- 
pressed, and not always excited by the most 
beautiful objects. It still.proves the possession 
of a power which education can eliminate for 
high and holy purposes. 

The faculty—the love of the beautiful—ex- 
isting, the question is, how far, by those who 
have little time and less wealth, it may be 
cultivated, till it become an actuating and 
guiding principle—in a word, taste? The first 
great object is to excite the desire for its cul- 
tivation; this once effected, the rest is com- 
paratively easy, This our periodical literature 
might do; by essays upon art; by tales, illus- 
trative of its power in softening and refining 
the heart; by continued attention to the 
wsthetics of daily life; by pointmg out the 
beautiful in nature; laying down the simple 
laws on which taste is formed; by illustrating 
with wood-cuts, chastely and elegantly ex- 
ecuted, the lessons inculeated. Drawings might 
be given of all the utensils of household use, 
from tasteful and artistic designs, which our 
improved manufactures are now affording as 
cheaply as the wretched and meaningless 
articles of former times. By thus exciting the 
desire, and showing how it may be gratified, a 
daily process of education would be going on, 
it might be unconsciously and unperceived, in 
the mind of the working man. This courseonce 
commenced—the mind once awakened to an 
acknowledgment of the rich treasure possessed — 
it would soon find for itself the means of future 
culture. Every walk in the streets would be 
made subservient to the exercising of the newly- 
developed feeling. The reproduction of great 
works of art, which engraving has effected, 
affords an inexhaustible sapply of food for its 
nourishment. With what a thrill of delight 
have I, times cut of number, spent precious 


moments in gazing in the print-shop windows, | 
feasting my soul on the divine creations of ‘the 


gifted children of God. The representation of 
the mighty works of sculpture, which the ap- 
plication of Paria has rendered possible, now 
sbound in our large towns, and may be made 
part of the educative means. Under such tui- 
tion our daily labour will become more attrac- 
tive, and we shall be able to transfer some of 
the new spirit to the work of ovr hands. Thus 


toil and leisure may alike add their quota to the | 


beneficial influences scaitered around us. The 
windows of our drapers’ shops will not be over- 
looked in this course of taste-improvement. 
They 2zbound with designs of extreme beauty, 
with rare combinations of colour, with artistic 


a es ee 


arrangements of position, all of which cannot fai} 
to help the earnest and observant student, who 
from such simple and neglected opportunities 
might extract lessons of great influence to his 
after-life. Having taken these initiatory steps, 
and furnished the mind with some materials for 
future labour, the student will never pause on 
the threshhold of his subject. He will now, 
with every additional idea, see his progress, and 
thence encouragement will be derived which 
will excite him to continue; while the pleasure 
received from the daily strengthening of the 
faculty, and the superior delight accompanying 
the contemplation of the beautiful, will be a 
guarantee for increase of zest in the pursuit, 
and of ultimate success. ““ Every individual 
man, it may be said, supplies the foundation and 
determination of a pure ideal man in himself, to 
conform with whose immutable unity in all 
his variations is the great problem of his 
existence.” | Thus writes Schiller in his s- 
thetic Letters. And no one who has investi- 
gated this subject at all will doubt the exist- 
ence of this ideal man in every child of God, and 
the possibility of its education, as well as of 
the education of the real and physical man. 
Gocthe, the greatest master of culture the 
world has ever seen, recommends every one 
who wishes to improve his taste, to listen 
to some beautiful strain of music, to look 
upon some fine work of art, or to read some 
genuine poem, no matter how short, every day 
of his life. This, which could when the German 
wrote, only be followed by the wealthy and 
leisurely, may now be done by almost every 
manin England. The continued application of 
science to art has multiplied the works of the 
masters a million-fold, and made them acees- 
sible to the artizan, the mechanic, and the pea- 
sant. Our cheap press has brought the works 
of Shakspeare, Milton, our poets, and our philo- 
sophers, within the reach ofall. Thus on every 
hand are the means for educating the faculty of 
the love of the beautiful, and of improving the 
taste of the people. Let the importance of this 
be but once completely acknowledged, and we 
have no fear of the success of all attempts made 
to bring it to a practical bearing. , 

Having thus spoken of the possibility of all 
being made partaksrs of the rich joy reine | 
from the education of taste, we will, in a bri 
space, advert to the social and moral advan- 
tages resulting therefrom. 

A man’s social qualities may always be 
estimated by the state of the development 
of his home afiections. Where these are 
strong, the man is, in every respect, 
certain to be, or capable of becoming, a 
truly worthy citizen. By nothing is this feel- 
ing so much strengthened as by the cultivation 
of our finer faculties, and the i ane a4 
our taste. With a finer appreciation of 
beautiful in form, and the fastefil in order, 
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what a fairy’s wand seems to have exer- 
ci its benignant influence over his home 
and its arr "angement. The attraction it before 
" possessed ig multiplied a hundredfold. His 
labour has now an important end to attain. 
Fis desire is to surround himself and children 
with objects that shall have an educative and 
elevating tendency—objects that shall at once 


_ attract, delight, and instruct; eloquently silent 


monitors, hourly giving lessons of a practical 


| Mature, which so much tend to form the charac- 


‘tive power. 


ter, and influence the conduct of all who are 
subject to their unseen, but deeply-felt, forma- 
The endeavour thus to satisfy an 
awakened faculty becomes in itself a mighty 
instrument for education. 
by what it feeds upon ;” ifits food be healthy, 
invigorating, and genial, the mind will soon 
manifest its qualities in increased healthiness, 
streneth, amd geniality. All the social vir- 
Ties, “which before were efther dormant or 
misdirected, will now find their legitimate 
field of action. The tap-room will be avoided 
as # moral pestilence ; companions of evil 
habits will be cast off; carousings will 
cease to attract; the noisy, alluring, “but de- 
structive saloon will be neglected ; the haunts 


_ of convivial gatherings will be forsaken for 


the more healthy amusements of the home 


| direle ; the degrading evening revel will be 


exchanged for the exhilirating ramble in the 
fields, where health, peace, joy, and society, 
pure and beneficent, will fill the heart with a 
raptare only known to those who can— 
** Find tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
“Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Imperceptibly, it may be, but surely, will these 
or similar benefits follow from the improve- 
ment and cultivation of taste amongst the 
working classes. The careful observer of their | 
condition will find plenty of examples to con-| 
vinee us of this. Compared with the great | 
mass who yet remain uninfluenced by such} 
culture, their number may be small; but they 
ave enough to indicate what may be done, and | 
ta encourage the benevolent and earnest- 


minded to renewed endeavours to bless every } 


with a head whose taste shall be well- 


cultured, and whose love for the beautiful shall | 


be rendered productive of great social good. 

Tt now remains to say a few words on the 
moral benefits resulting from such a culture. 
‘Fhe great moral virtues may be defined to 
eonsist in honesty, sobriety, industry, cleanli- 
ness, andeconomy. ‘The list may be far from 
being complete, yet it includes enough for our 
purpose. For if these be produced or 
strengthened by the education of taste, suffi- 
cient evidence will be given of its morals to 
induce all zealously to aid its progress. Fora 
man who finds delight and improvement in 
being surrounded by the beautiful, either in 


“The mind grows 
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nature or art, will find still more delight in 
being internally beautiful, and free from taint. 
Nay, the very manifestation of this desire is a 
strong argument in favour of an indwelling 
purity and truth. Like to like is generally the 
rule. It was @ belief’ of the ancients that 2 
beautiful spirit clothed itself, or found for its 
abiding place, a beautiful body. Spenser says, 
in his “ Hymn in honour of' Beatrice : ”—~ 


‘* For if the soul the body’s form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make! 


So will he who finds his. highest gratification 
in the pleasure derived from the asthet:c 
culture of the intellect, find equal grati- 
fication in the same culture of the heart, 
The perceptive faculties once clearly alive 
to the incongruity of a refined taste existing 
with an immoral life, every effort will be 
made to raise the ene to the standard of the 
other. No pure love of the beautifal can fill 
the soul of an immoral man. Morality itself is 
beautiful. Dishonesty, drunkenness, idleness, 
dirtiness, and extravagance, are al] mental de- 
formities, which will not endure the pure 
thoughts of a cultured mind. The mists must 
pass. away before the sun’s. beams. Moral de- 
formity must be destroyed by the awakening of 
the faculties to the love of moral beauty. ‘Fhe 
good angel will drive the demon from the 
haunted house. So is he who labours to give a 
practical effect to the otherwise dormant or ill- 
employed faculties with which God has en- 
dowed him, on the direct road to become a 
{good son, husband, father, and eitizen. How 
jearefully, henceforth, will every leisure mo- 
‘ment be hushanded; and how careful will he 
‘be that it shall be used for purposes of a high 
}and elevating nature, both to himself and to all 
‘over whom his precepts and example may ex- 
ercise any influence; and lef, it be remembered 
that every man is the centre ofa circle, smaller 
or larger, over which he has great power, either 
for good er evil. How important, then, is it to 
‘the well-being of a nation, that her children 
shall be well “cultured ; and that the ever-ac- 
tive mind of her citizens shall be employed upon 
‘raising themselves to a higher state of eiviliza- 
tion and inteHeetual culture. Man is a vari- 
ously-endowed creature; and no part of his 
nature ean be wisely or safely neglected. If 
we give him simply knowledge, we have done 
somewhat; but if we neglect to educate those 
feelings which make knowledge subservient to 
high ends, and convert bare facts into truths 
| for every day guidance in the affairs of life, we 
have done our work bunglingly, and much dis- 
appointment will be the inevitable consequence, 
Chief among these faculties is taste. To edu- 
‘eate this, to give it aright direction, to supply 
it with objects proper for its continued im- 
provement, should be the anxious endeavour of 
every well-wisher of the working man. 
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THE BEES AND THEIR HONEY, 


Hyer since the day when William the Con- 
queror, that renowned political economist, 
came over here to enlighten our barbarous 
forefathers in the science of government, 
we haye been divided into two distinct 
classes—those who work, and those who do 
not work—those who-live on the fat of the 
land, and those who live on the lean—those 
who make the honey, and those who eat it. 

The profound statesman, rich in historic 
lore, would no doubt smile at the ignorance 
of describing William the Conqueror as a 
political economist; but to the unsophisti- 
cated mind of a plain, common-sense, work- 
ing man, it seems as if this same William 
based his proceedings upon the same prin- 
ciple that appears to have been the guiding- 
star of all succeeding rulers in this realm; 
although the details of government have 
differed, of course, aecording to the varied 
cireumstances in which they have found 
themselves placed by the progress of society. 
To see this clearly, let us compare the state 
of affairs in William’s time with that of our 
own. 

1t appears from an unpublished MS., pre- 
served in the Museum of the Experience of 
all Nations, that after the bustle of conquest 
was over, William began to consider how he 
could best provide for himself and the gen- 
tlemen he had brought over with him. And, 
to tell the truth, this great men was at first 
sorely puzzled, for not one of his relations 
and friends had the slightest notion of get- 
ting his living by honest industry. How- 
ever, chance fortunately supplied him with 
a hint which his great mind and his greater 
battle-axe were not long in putting into 
practice. Riding out one morning on his 
tron-grey charger, he saw a vulgar Saxon 
in his garden, removing some straw covers 
from a stand which stood before the cottage 
‘window, and taking from underneath some- 
thing that by its fragrance seemed very de- 
licious. ‘‘ What are you doing, sirrah ?” 
said the King. ‘So please you, my liege, 
fam taking away the honey that the bees 
have made, and am going to put it by in the 
housen and eat it as I wantit.”) ‘“‘ Wheu!” 
said the King to himself; “so this sorry 
knave feasts upon luxuries he has had no 
hand in producing! And shall our brave 
gentlemen soil their hands with vile labour ?”’ 
So, by the logic of cut and thrust, he soon 
made it quite plain to the people that it 
would be better for them to give up their 
lands and the produce thereof to himself 
and friends, reserving only. so much for 
their own eating as would give them strength 
to work, in order that they might have the 
protection of their knightly swords against 


invaders, and the privilege of haying all 
their intestine disputes and grievances set- 
tled by the same smart process. 

Now it is true that the march of intellect 
has obliged the gentlemen of our day to 
elaborate the detat/s of the art of governing 
to an almost incredible extent; but the 
pretext for taking our honey from us is the 
same now as in the days of that renowned 
robber, William the Norman—that of pro- 
tecting us from our enemies, and settling 
our little differences for us—the incalculable 
blessings of a glorious standing army and a 
magnificent law and police establishment, 
the advantages of which are fully explained 
to the people at large in a wilderness of 
words and a cloud of figures more thansuffi- 
cient to mystify the most discontented. The 
appropriation principle is in as active ope- 
ration as ever, however protean the forms it 
may assume ; and the free working man of 
our day gets as little, or less, of the wealth 
he produces as the serf, the helot, or the 
slave of other days. The oppression of the 
poor producer by all cliasses—noblemen 
gentlemen, clergymen, merchants, an 
traders—is daily on the increase, and is now 
carried out to such an extent that the creator 
of the nation’s wealth, in many instances, 
has not enough to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, to say nothing of the necessaries 
and decencies of civilized life. 

The Cheapening System—the determina- 
tion of all classes to obtain, from the pro- 
ducer, articles at a less price than will pro- 
cure him the necessaries of life—is now 
carried on to such an extent that, if con- 
tinued, it must inevitably bring abouta state 
of things too distressing even to contem- 
plate. It behoves all working men, there- 
fore, to consider how they may best stem a 
torrent which threatens thus to overwhelm 
them. Physicaiforce willnot doit; ithas been 
tried all over the world, and has signally 
failed—tailed even in this matter-of-fact, 
material, and scientific age. Is there, then, 
no power capable of effecting this much- 
desiredend? Oh,yes. The power of right, 
of acting rightly, shall even yet overcome 
the might of money. The day isnot far dis- 
tant when the good man shall have greater 
weight and influence in society than the rich 
man. 

When the working men of England shall 
have learned to be sober and moral—when 
they shall have learned to be true and honest 
to themselves and to each other, and to bind 
themselves together, in the indissoluble 
bonds of good faith and brotherhood, in 
true-hearted combinations against all mono- 
polies and exactions, in land societies, 


\ 


\ aad (0a 
building societies, and freeholders’ societies, 
or in any way that may be found best 
adapted for opposing evil, without breaking 
faith with each other,—then, but not till 
then, will the working men of England be 
able to obtain ‘‘a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work,” and to make a successful 
stand against this grasping, sweating, 
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screwing, selfish, system—this depriving 
the industrious bee of its honey—practise 
by that renowned political economist William 
the Conqueror, but more fully developed by 
all the appliances of modern political sci- 
ence, humbug, chicanery, hypecrisy, and 
mystery in the 19th century. 

S. FE. Toomer, Printer, 
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PLAIN ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Youne Men,—I feel persuaded that, as you 
haye self-respect enough to induce you to read 
a journal designed for your physical, moral, 
and intellectual improvement, you will not 
throw aside as entirely worthless the few re- 
marks contained in this paper; not that they 
have anything particular to recommend them 
to your notice, more than the fact of their 
coming from one who earnestly desires your 
welfare, and who offers you his own experience 
in life, as a feeble guide to help you through its 
intricate, and, oftentimes, difficult paths. I offer 
the following plain remarks in all humility ; 
and as they were penned at various times, under 
the pressure of a laborious occupation and a 
large family, I trust that some allowance will 
be generously made for whatever is stated which 
‘cannot be borne out by fact and experience. 

Sir William Davenant, in one of his poems, 

has somewhere said, that— 

‘© J’xperience is the staff of age, 

The youth’s scorned guide ;”’ 

and whilst, to a very great extent, my own 
views correspond with those of the poet, yet, I 
believe, there are at least some who will not 
totally disregard the hints of one who has tra- 
velled the very road which they are now travel- 
ling, and whose ardent desire is, that they may 
escape some of those evils to which he fella 
prey. 

Now, although these remarks chiefly refer to 
young men of the working classes, perhaps the 
advice here given would have no injurious 
effect if it were to meet the eye and have the 
perusal of many a youth whose vain notions 
lift him above a life of labour, but whose cir- 
cumstances will not enable him to follow any of 
the professions. That there are such I know. 
They deem it too great a condescension to 
engage in any of the trades. They cannot 
bear the idea of being a mechanic. They feel 
ashamed at the thought of having their hands 
hardened and their muscles developed by the 
constant use of the hammer or the spade. 
They shrink from contact with useful tools and 
manual labour. In a word, they do not wish 
to“ earn their bread by the sweat of their brow.” 
They would rather obtain a livelihood in some 


would not object to barter away their freedom, 
and their manhood, to enable them to gratify 
their vanity by leading a life of indolence or of 
fancied respectability. Not unfrequently such 
an individual enters the army, and fills, at first, 
an office, below the degree of corporal, feeling 
more comfortable in body to wear a red jacket, 
trimmed with bright yellow buttons and lace, 
than the habiliments of the artisan, and more 
comfortable in mind to be the veriest slave of 
others than to be his 0702 master, and to be 
exerting all his energy to promote his own wel- 
fare. I congratulate such of you as are wise 
enough to entertain more truthful sentiments, 
and to act a more manful part. To those who 
think, and are ready to act so erroneously, I 
would say—try to get released from your chains 
oferror. Donotcherish a contempt for labour. 
There is no disgrace attached to it, nor will 
any man of sense ever view you in an unfavour- 
able light, merely because you wear the garb of 
a working man. Disgrace attaches to idleness, 
but not to labour. Idleness is the rust of the 
soul, and it has been remarked that * the soul 
will »wst out, sooner than wear out.” What 
valid evidence is there that industry ever was, 
is, or ever will be, a disgrace to man? Was 
this mind, so active and inquisitive, intended by 
God to remain in a state of inactivity? Were 
these robust members and powerful muscles 
given to me that I might pass away my time 
in sloth? No; but that I might be up and 
doing —my mind devising, and my hands and 
heart executing, some good for'myself and for 
others. 

Sacred history informs us of some in the 
very early ages, who, notwithstanding they pos- 
sessed wealth, thought it no dishonour to en- 
gage in pastoral and other oceupations. Was 
not Cincinnatus taken from the plough to*pre- 
side in the Roman senate, and to conduet the 
Roman army? Who ever thought of attaching 
disgrace to the emperor who left his imperial 
throne and worked as # common labourer in 
British dockyards? No one thinks worse’of 
Elihu Burritt because he worked eight or ten 
hours a day at the anvil? Did not our Divine ~ 
Redeemer himself condescend to bé the répirted 


easy, or, what is worse, servile occupation. They | son of a carpenter? Away with your false 
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pride, and, delicacy and unmanly scruples about 


labour! It. is a divine appointment, and a wise 
one too. Haye not the sons of toil been the 
greatest benefactors to mankind ? and will not 
their valuable discoveries be made available, 
and their own praises repeated, when the Jaurels 
upon the brows of men, lifted into favour by 
martial prowess, shall have faded ? Doubtless 
they will. 

The zxdolent man is a burden to himself and 
to others; and, I think, he must feel uneasy in 
knowing that he is flittering away, unimproved, 
the precious hours of life. The working man, 
however, is a burden to nobody. He feels 
cheerful amidst the scene of his daily toil. His 
meals are eaten with a good appetite. When 
the labours of the day are ended-he has plea- 
sant intercourse with his family or friends, or 
derives pleasure from the perusal of some book ; 
and at night, when he lays his body down to 
rest, his experience verifies the declaration of 
Holy Writ, that “ the sleep of a labouring man 
is sweet.” 

But what trade or calling shall a young man 
follow? This is a question which can scarcely be 
adrised upon, much less decided, by this paper. 
The nature of the occupation must, in each case, 
depend upon circumstances which to me are un- 
Known. There are many questions upon this 
head which must. be left to the consideration of 
the youth and his friends, They, of course, will 
endeavour to select for him a suitable oceupa- 
tion. But when that point 2s decided, and 
when the necessary arrangements are made, 
let the young man. apply himself to ¢¢ with due 
diligence. If he would rise above mediocrity 
in his trade, and be considered a superior 
workman, he must not be slothful im business— 
he must not rest. satisfied with common-place 
ability, but he must strive patrently, though 
it may be with difficulty, to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of that which he is adopting as his 
future occupation, and upon his skill m which 
will partly depend his future success. Besides 
a complete knowledge of the trade, he should 
also possess an inflexible determination to per- 
severe ar zt, as the means of subsistence to 
himself and those who are dependent upon 
him. For want of this many a man is ruined, 
Iecan point to such cases, and to one young 
Yaan in particular, who commenced business 
for himself, surrounded by circumstances of a 
very favourable character. For a short time 
he went on prosperously, but by degrees he 
neglected business to take the lead in all. new 
movements; was chosen secretary to half a 
dozen sucieties, and sustained other characters 
quite incompatible with the duty of one who 
has to contend with the anxieties of business, 
in connexion with the responsibilities of a hus- 
band and a father. He soon became unable to 
mect his pecuniary engagements, and he became 


under the necessity of offering a trifling dividend | 


to his creditors in satisfaction of their claims, and 
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which he has only been enabled to pay through 
the kindness of his friends. Here was a want of 
perseverance in business; indeed, a neglect of 
it, to attend to other matters which yielded him 
no profit. Not that he was to be blamed for 
trying to do good, but few would attempt to 
justify his conduct. It would have been praise- 
worthy of him if he could have attended to other 
matters desides his business , but, seeing that 
one must be sacrificed, surely it would have 
been wiser to have abandoned the profitless 
Offices, and have superintended his business :— 
““'Po do 

That which b fore us lies, in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom.” 

I was told, some time ago, that a young man 
wrote to.ask the advice of a living author, * 
whose productions have earned him a consider- 
able reputation in the literary world, and that, 
in answer, the author wrote as follows.— 
“ Study to do faithfully whatsoever thing in 
your aetual situation you find either expressly 
or tacitly laid to your charge, that is, your. 
post; stand in it like a true soldier Silently 
devour the many chagrins of it, as all human 
Situations have many, and see that you aim not 
to quit it, without doing all that ¢7, at least, 
required of you. A man perfects himself by 
work much more than by reading. They are a 
growing kind of men that can wisely combine 
the two things — wisely, valiantly, can do what 
is laid to their hand in their present sphere, 
and prepare themselves withal for domg other, 
| wider things, if such lie before them.” 

I agree with those sentiments. Let a young 
man persevere in his business with a steady 
determination to excel; let him bestow a due 
amount of diligence, skill, and energy upon his 
trade, and I venture to assert that, though he 
may not bein the foremost rank, yet he will” 
not, at least, be dast in the great race of life. 
His course will be onward. His indomitable 
spirit will bear down all obstacles that oppose 
his progress, aud conduet him on to certain, 
though, it may be, very gradual, conquest. 
Look at Benjamin Franklin! Read his his- 
tory—study his life—imitate his energy, his 
self-denial, and, like him, you shall be re- 
warded. 

But I pass on briefly to observe, that 
your business transactions must be marked 
with candour and honesty. It is true that 
“honesty is the best policy.” Take no mean 
advantage of another. Render to every one, 
as far as yeu can, his due. Be just in all your 
dealings. This will earn and obtain for you 
the confidence of all around you, and they 
will respect your integrity. ‘“‘ Be courteous.” 
Civility loses nothing, but it often gains much. 
| It is due to all. 

Be strictly moral in your conduct. Avoid 
‘low company and low expressions—that is, if 


* Thomas Carlyle. 
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the experiment like aman,7esolving to conquer, 


you would rise in the esteem of others and in 

self-respect. ‘Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” “A man is known by the 
company he keeps.” Be careful, then, as to 
the associations you form. Your companions 
will certainly exert some kind of influence upon 
you, and, perhaps, to a great extent. Many 
have had their present aud future prospecis, 
and the hopes of parents and relatives, blighted 
by the formation of low connexions; therefore 
be very careful in your selection of companions, 
and let them be few and worthy your con- 
fidence. I need not enumerate here the forcible 
arguments why you should avoid beer-houses 
and tavern-meetings. Doubtless they will 
suggest themselves to your own minds. Let 
sobriety aud consistency mark the actions of 
your conduct. 

In addit on to this, let me recommend you to 
pay due attention to the cultivation of your 
minds. Yow mind is as capable of thought as 
that of a peer of the realin — perhaps more so. 
Your mind is capable of improvement and of 
growth. If it be carefully cultivated it will 
produce pleasant fruit. Your capacity for in- 
telleetual enjoyment will be imereased. <A 
course of study, judiciously arranged and per- 
severed in, will work very advantageously for 
you. There are abundant opportunities of self- 
improvement. We have a cheap press. It 
gives out its daily masses of instructive papers, 
and he who runs may read. Read—think— 
observe. Do not say you have not time; nor 
that you are too duit. Only try, in right ear- 
nest, and the result willbe satisfactory. Goto 
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and you wéli conquer. It will be more praise- 
worthy even to fail than to rest satisfied with 
your present attainments. 

Young men, I feel for you. I Aope for you. 
We who have, for many years past, sustained 
the most important characters in the great 
drama of life, will soon have to retire from the 
prominent position which we occupy, and you 
will have to fill our places. Methinks I see you, 
already looking round upon society, and de- 
manding reformation. Your demand is just; 
and if you are convinced of this, [hope you will 
begin to reform yourselves, for it must begin af 
home. Recollect you are to be the fathers, the 
instructors, and the guides of the children of the 
next generation, and you will exert on them a 
very powerful influence. Future reformation 
will greatly depend on the amount and the cha- 
racter of tha influence which you exert over 
them. 

And, having done all, do not fail to exereise 
a submissive dependence upon Him “ from 
whom cometh every good and perfect gift,” and 
who alone can crown with success yonr efforts 
to promote the welfare of yourself and of others. 

Having already exceeded my intended limits, 
I must not proceed further. I will merely add 
that, should my observations induce any youth 
to form a sincere resolution of self-improve- 
ment, or to persevere in one which he may have 
formed, I shall be amply rewarded for the time 
and labour which I have expended in writing 
this letter. P. K., Working Cooper. 

Devizes, Wilts. 
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In nosther European naticn were the conse- 
quences of the Reformation so remarkable, in a 
political view, as in Britain. In this island 
the fruits of mental emancipation became early 
apparent, for many persons went far beyond 
the commands of despots, on the authority of 
acts of Parliament, in thelr inquiries after 
truth. Though, in adoptirg this course, they 
speedily found that there had been only a 
change of tyranny, and that spiritual des- 
potism had only altered its name. One result 
of this discovery was, to induce the inquiry of 
how far this assumption of royalty, to govern 
and coerce the conscience of man, was war- 
ranted by divine authority ? The inquiry was 
fatal to the unchristian asswuption, and men 
elected to suffer and endure all for conscience- 
sake, rather than submit to the authority of 
one as fallible as themselves. That the adop- 
tion of this principle could not have been pro- 
duced by a mere temporary excitement, but 
sprang from strict and unyielding devotion to 


right, is indisputable, on account of their sut-! 


ferings under the inhuman persecution to which 
they were subjected. This persecution grew 
rampant in the reign of Charles I., who, im- 
pelled by Archbishop Laud and others of his 
vile court, as well as his own despotic notions, 
plunged into a career of oppression and vio- 
lence, so defiant of right and justice, that 
resistance was inevitable; and it is to this 


renergetic maintenance of public and private 


liberty, by our Puritan ancestors, that we must 
ascribe the portion of freedom which we at 
present possess. 

After struggling with three parliaments, 
Charles determined on assuming and exercising 
the whole power of the State. In doing this, 
the king hoped that, in silencing the House of 
Commons, the nation would be deprived of its 
legitimate organ of expression, that the spirit of 
resistance would be crushed, and that all oppo- 
sition would cease. In this he was disappointed, 
notwithstanding his imprisonments of the most 
prominent patriots, and the horrid outrages in- 
flicted on the people by the ruffianly hirelings 


of the king. Those infamies being insufficient 
to produce obedience, other victims were sought 
as the recipients of the despotic vengeance. At 
this time there was a number of preachers 
among the Puritans, called lecturers, and those 
persons were arrested wherever they could be 
found, imprisoned, or otherwise severely pun- 
ished, as exciting the people to disaffection. 
Dr. Leighton, a Scottish divine, was arrested, 
by the authority of Laud, for writing a book 
called “An Appeal to the Parliament, or 
Zion’s Viea against Prelacy,” and thrust into a 
noisome dungeon in Newgate, infested with rats, 
with the roof so dilapidated, that, it being win- 
ter, the snow and rain beat through on to the 
floor; and in this den he was kept forty hours 
without food. During this confinement, some 
of the officers of the High Court of Commission, 
uader the pretext of searching for Jesuits’ 
,books, broke open his house, brutally insulted 
his wife, inflicted a mortal terror on his son, a 
wluld of only five years of age, and then plun- 
dered or destroyed whatever they thought pro- 
per. After an incarceration of fifteen weeks, he 
wae taken before the Court of the Star Chamber, 
in. a shocking condition, for he was afflicted with 
‘a disease which caused his hair to fall and his 
skin to peel off, with other fearful symptoms 
that excited suspicion of poison. Though 
thus afflicted most grievously, the merciless 
wretches who sat in judgment, and among 
whom was Laud, proceeded to sentence him:— 
“ That he (Leighton) should be imprisoned in 
the Fleet for life, and be fined £10,000; that he 
should be degraded from theministry and brought 
to the pillory at Westminster, while the court 
was sitting, and be whipped; have one of his 
ears cut off, one side of his nose slit, and be 
burned. in the face; then carried back to 
prison, and after a few days to be again pil- 
loried: in Cheapside, and whipped; have _ his 
other ear cut off, the other side of his nose slit, 
aud then be shut up in clese prison. To con- 
summate the atrocity of this infamous sen- 
tence, Laud, immediately on its delivery, 
offered a prayer of thanks to Almighty God! 
The sentence was inflicted to the very letter; 
and by the second punishment, being pre- 
viously very weak, Leighton was deprived of 
all power of exertion, and carried to prison 
nearly insensible. This monstrous enormity 
does not stand alone, for others followed with 
frightful rapidity. The next person of note 
on whom the satellites of the king placed their 
ertel hands was a Puritan, named Prynne, a 
barrister, and member of Lincoln’s-inn. Prynne 
had written a book against stage-playing, &c., 
called ‘ Histrio-Mastix,” in which he passed a 
severe, yet perfectly justifiable, censure on the 
female players of the day. About six weeks 
after this book was published the Queen acted 
in-a pastoral at court, and on the next day 
Laud and some other bishops had an audience 
with their Majesties on the book, pointed to 
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| the above passage, and declared it to be levelled 
at the Queen! The Scottish Solomon, James L, 
once called the devil a busy bishop; in this 
instance, Laud and his fellows may justly be 
cailed busy devils, for they were asserting that 
which they knew was a malignant falsehood ; 
but their object was to destroy Prynne, and to 
accomplish this they would suffer no impedi- 
ment from human or divine law. Prynne was 
brought to trial on February 7, 1653, and, de- 
spite the evidence proving the falsehood of the 
charge, the Star Chamber judges pronounced 
him guilty, and sentenced him to have his book 
burned by the eemmon hangman ; to be put 
from the bar, and to be for ever incapable of 
following his profession ; to be expelled from 
the Society of Lincoln’s-inn ; to be degraded at 
Oxford, and to stand in the piilory at West- 
minster and Cheapside; to have his ears cut 
off, one at each place; to be fined £5,000; 
and to be perpetually imprisoned! Not con- 
tent with this severity, the Earl of Dorset ex- 
pressed himself in the following outrageous 
termins :—‘“* Mr. Prynne, I declare you to be a 
schism-maker in the church—a sedition-sower 
in the commonwealth—a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing; ina word, omnium malorum nequissi- 
mus (of all wicked the most wicked). I shall 
fine him £10,000, which is more than he is 
worth, yet less than he deserves. I will not 
set him at liberty no more than a plagued 
man, or a mad dog, who, though he can’t bite, 
will foam; he is so far from being a social 
soul that he is not a rational soul. He is fit to 
live in dens, with such beasts of prey as wolves 
and tigers, like himself; therefore I condemn 
him to perpetual imprisonment; and for cor- 
poreal punishment, I would have him branded 
(on the forehead, slit in the nose, and have his 
| ears chopped off!” In this it may be seen 
that Laud was not singular in his cruelty; 
truly the noble earl was a meet co-representa- 
tive of Church and State. 

Dr. Bastwick, a physician, of Colchester, 
was arrested for publishing a reply to the book 
of a Catholic, on the supremacy of the Pope, 
and other Catholic doctrines. In the course 
of his argument the doctor took cccasion to 
deny the divine right of bishops; and, theugh 
he had expressly declared his remarks to be 
solely directed against the Catholic Church, the 
Anglican bishops had him arrested, and brought 
before the High Court of Commission; when 
he was summarily convicted, and sentenced to 
be excommunicated, discarded from his pro- 
fession, fined £1,000, and imprisoned until he 
recanted. ‘The Rey. Mr. Burton, of Friday- 
street, having published two sermons, with the 
title, “ For God and the King,” was also ar- 
rested, and closely imprisoned in the Gate- 
house. The case of Sir John E}liot is a memo- 
rable instance of the royaltemperament. Sir 
John had been imprisoned for his opposition in 
Parliament, and was kept in prison till his 
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death, because he would not make a servile 
submission to the king, whose malice was 
vented on the last moments of his victim. 

Although the activity of persecution was 
such, that even a suspicion of offence was sertain 
to produce punishment, men could not submit 
to this cruel despotism without bearing testi- 
mony against itin pamphlets. The authorship 
of some of those literary weapons was laid to 
the charge of Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton, 
who were again arraigned before the Star 
Chamber, and each condemned to pay £5,000, 
to stand in the pillory at Westminster, and have 
their cars cut off. Prynne, having lost his ears 
already, was to have the stumps of his ears cut 
out, and to be branded on both cheeks with the 
letters S. L.; and each of the prisoners was to 
be imprisoned in the most distant parts of the 
kingdom. In the midst of our horror at the 
frightful nature of this punishment, our respect 
is increased for the sufferers, who, during the 
infliction of their torture, rose far above their 
savage persecutors in mental dignity, for they 
bore all with the constancy of martyrs. Prynne 
and Bastwick having to undergo the torture 
on the same scaffold, the doctor ascended first ; 
he was followed by his wire, who affectionately 
saluted each of his ears and mouth with kisses. 
At parting, Bastwick earnestly entreated that 
she would not be dismayed by his sufferings. 
Her reply was, “Farewell, my dearest—-be of 
good comfurt; I am nothing dismayed.” The 
doctor then declared his readiness to endure 
anything that could be done to him ; and that, 
if he had so much blood as would swell the 
Thames, he was prepared to shed the last drop 
in the good cause. Prynne also addressed the 
people, explaining to them that his friends and 
himself stood there for the public liberty ; then, 
turning to the executioner, he said, “ Come, 
friend, come, burn me, cut me, I fear not.” The 
instrument of the law then executed his office 
with gratuitous brutality. Burton, being on a 
separate scaffold, addressed those assembled in 
the same spirit as his friends. Mrs. Burton 
having sent a cheering message by a friend, he 
said, ‘Commend my love to my wife, and bid 
her remember what I said to her this morning— 
namely, that she should not blemish the glory of 
this day by one tear, or even one sigh.” On 
hearing this, she remarked, “I am more cheerful 
of this day than my wedding-day.” After the 
infliction of the sentence, Dr. Bastwick was 
taken to Launceston-castle ; Mr. Burton to 
Lancaster-castle; and Mr. Prynne to Carnar- 
von-castle ; but those prisons not being con- 
sidered to afford sufficient punishment, Bast- 
wick was remoyed to the Isle of Scilly, Burton 
to Guernsey, and Prynne to Jersey, where their 
sufferings were dreadful. 

Mr. John Lilburne, a bookbinder, was one of 
those charged before the Star Ghamber, with 
publishing seditious pamphlets; but refusing 
to be sworn to answer all questions, he was 
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sentenced, in contumacy, to be whipped through 
the streets from the Fleet to Westminster) to 
be fined £500, to stand two hours in the pil- 
lory, and to be imprisoned for life. Dering 
the flogging, Lilburne unceasingly addressed 
the crowds*assembled ; and, on his arrival at 
Westminster, he was placed in the pillory bare- 
headed, under a July sun. Again he per- 
sisted in denouncing the oppressors, especially 
the bishops; at the same time dispersing some 
pamphlets, with which he had provided ‘him- 
self, amongst the people. ‘This so irritated the 
Star Chamber officials, that they ordered him 
to be gagged, and it was done with great vio- 
lence; yet his indomitable spirit continued to 
be displayed in movements of his head, and 
stamping his feet. This continued obstinacy, 
as it was called, in depriving the judges of the 
Star Chamber of their usual gloatings over the 
sufferings of their victims, excited them to add 
to his sentence that he should be heavily 
ironed, and placed in solitary confinement in 
the worst part of the Fleet, where no person 
was to see him or send him assistance. The 
state of his back, om account of his not being 
allowed a surgeon, soon, with the aid of his 
loathsome prison, brought on a violent fever, 
which, with his cruel treatment, nearly ended 
his life. He eventually recovered, much to the 
disappointment of his cruel tormentors, who 
had done their utmost to produce his death in 
vain. 

Such proceedings as those excited an indig- 
nant sensation throughout the land; many 
persons quitting their native soil to join their 
brethrenin America; but here the evil genius 
of the king interposed, in a proclamation for- 
bidding any persons emigrating to escape from 
ecclesiastical authority. Those words are 
worthy of notice, as bearing the impress ef 
Laud, and depicting the Church and State ty- 
ranny that would haye crushed the national 
energies had it succeeded. This proclamation 
brought ruin on its authors, for the lukewarm 
and timid, seeing no escape, cast in their lot 
with the patriots, and men collected their 
strength for the struggle. A spirit was dis- 
played which compelled the tyrant to abandon 
his unconstitutional course. He was obliged 
to call a Parliament—the memorable Long 
Parliament—and then came the reaction. 
Leighton, Prynne, Bastwick, Burton, Lilburne, 
and all others who were imprisoned, were 
liberated ; those who were confined in distant 
places being brought to Londonin a complete 
triumphal progress ; their presence was every- 
where hailed with the greatest demonstrations 
of joy, and they were escorted into London by 
an immense multitude, threugh strecis strewed 
with flowers. The Parliament instituted a 
rigid inquiry into their cases, and, as far as 
their lacerated minds and bodies could be 
alleviated by pecuniary means, they were amply 
compensated. This persecution of the Puritans 
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was not forgotten when the civil war broke out, | titudes, among the foremost of whom was 


which indeed it doubtlessly assisted in precipi- 
tating. And when the cry, “ To your tents, 
O Israel!” was raised, it. was answered by mul- 


Lilburne, with an enthusiastie determination 
to combat to the death for the “ good cause.” 
Ioan, Engine-Stoker. 


ON TRAMPING, 


Ir is not the intention of the writer to in- 
quire who was the first tramp in Britain, 
or how many miles he walked in a day; but, 
if antiquity be a recommendation, no doubt 
tramping may lay a just claim toit. To 


every workman it is a subject of deep im- 


portance, as the probability is that he has 
been on tramp himself, or has a brother or 
particular friend who has been exposed to 
the hardships of the road. No wonder, 
therefore, that combinations amongst work- 
ing men, actuated by benevolent feelings, 
should turn their attention toward relieving 
their brother workmen in search of employ- 
ment. Tramping, however, is a system but 
ill adapted to the requirements of the age, 
and it becomes a serious question whether 
its total abolition would not be highly ad- 
vantageous. 

In the jirst place, workmen, with but few 
exceptions, select pudlic-houses as club- 
houses for the transaction of society busi- 
ness, and as places of accommodation for 
tramps. The careless indifference of the 
proprietors of these places, with the fear on 
the part of the tramper of giving trouble, 
and the coldness he experiences if he does 
not spend his hard-earned pittance in drink, 
combined with the low, demoralized com- 
pany he meets in the tap-room, are quite 
suficient to condemn them as unfit and 
improper places for the unfortunate work- 
man whom stern necessity has compelled 
to wander, perhaps from a loving wife and 
dear children, to seek the bresd he could 
not procure at home. Then, again, there 
are many respectable workmen of religious 
or teetotal principles, who have great and 
just objections to beloneing toany societies, 
owing to their being held at these places, 
and their being compelled, in most cases, 
to pay for drink whether they consume it 
or not. This is decidedly unjust. Why 
not pay so much per head for use of room, 
fires, gas, &c.? 


as props to this ancient system, as the drink 
of absent members is divided amongst those 
present. 


In the second place, the stations ap-| 


pointed for relieving members, in many in- 
stances, are situated at a great distance 
from each other. The workman, knowing 
that the beaten or direct route is so fre- 


But it is generally the. 
case that a few hard-talking individuals act. 


quently traversed that it is next to useless 
to follow it, makes a detour in such cases; 
but owing to the slender means at his dis- 
posal, he is frequently compelled to resort 
to a common lodging-house. And here the 
truth of the old saying—‘ that adversity 
makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows”—is strikingly illustrated. One 
night it may be his lot to have as a bed- 
fellow a smasher, another night a street- 
beggar, or a pickpoeket, or a dry-land 
sailor, or a begging-letter imposter. Each 
evening he is surrounded by the lewd and 
vicious, who utter oaths and imprecations at 
every sentence. To a young man the habit of 
freedom of speech—characteristie of these 
dens—creeps upon him by degrees, till it 
is almost impossible to eradicate it. The 
married man feels the ties of home, andhas 
the recollection of the almost starving con- 
dition of his family impelling him forward, - 
spite of the difficulties and hardships of his 
lot; still, this does not, in all cases, prevent 
him from falling into the bad habits of those 
amongst whom he is thus thrown. 

And here let me remark, that many a fine 
young operative has been totally ruined by 
hearing and observing how easily the cha- 
ritable and kindhearted are imposed upon 
by these sharp-witted outcasts of society. 
While he can scarcely pay for part of a bed, 
and has a miserable apology for a supper, 
some demon in human form whispers in his 
ear to try the effect of an ‘‘appeal to the 
benevolent.”” He has scruples, but they 
laugh at them, and ke spins his yarn ; 
success emboldens him; he discovers that 
the gullibility of the charitable is im- 
mense; and from this date may be reckoned 
his downfall. This is one of the ways by 
which the mendicant class is recruited. 

If tramping must be continued, might it 
not be conducted on a superior method ? 
For instance, it would not be very difficult 
for those trades who have societies for the 
purpose of assisting in tramping, to make 
arrangements for a suitable dwelling in each 
tewn, with good accommodations, to be 
conducted on principles of economy, at the 
same time enforcing cleanliness and good 
order. A room might be set apart as a club- 


room, in which each trade could meet alter- 
nately. Thus the necessity of resorting to 


public-houses as call-houses would be ob- 
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_ Viated. A news or reading-room might be} known his want of employment without. 
added. What a. contrast this would present | tramping at all. 
to the tap-room or the padding ken! |. Brother workmen! See the sums of money 

~ Bat would it not be better, fellow work- Ai collect. Might not these be put toa 

men, 40 abolish tramping altogether? See} better purpose than keeping men on a kind 
the hundreds of miles a man has to travel, | of pilgrimage, with but an uncertain pros- 
and perhaps then he may not get a job of} pect of getting work? One thing is cet- 
work. Even if he does, the probability is | tain—tramping is too slow a process, and 
that the wages are anything but remune-| far behind these railroad, go-a-head times. 
rating; but he is glad to accept it, as i |} Itis, besides, often ruinous to those engaged 
furnishes the means of sending a few shil-| in it, as many employers set their faces 
lings to the loved ones far away. It is | against engaging aman who is just fresh 
teally wonderful that the individual who | off the road. 
ey never walked more than ten miles T’ellow-workmen! You have this matter 
in his life in one day—who has been accus-| in your own hands; take it into yourserious 
consideration. Would it not be better. to 
try to elevate an unfortunate brother- 
workman, rather than cast him into the 
vortex of dissipation and vice, surrounding 
him by temptations, and causing one who 
has borne an irreproachable character to 
become an adept in the art of dissimulation, 


a 
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tomed to a close room~-is now compelled by 
dron-handed necessity t » complete thirty, or 
even forty, miles in the same space of time. 
hat is the consequence? Why, in a few 
months, what with not being able to keep 
himself properly clean—having but scanty 
mea's, and being torn with anxiety—he has 
the appearance of an older man by years! and all the varied branches of low cunning 
than when he started. If the duty on| and villany? 
advértisements should get repealed, a fine A. R., Bookbinder, 
opportunity will present itself of making! Leamington Spa. 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE IN A LARGE CITY. 


No man or woman of even ordinary sensibility | of every day occurrence? Man becomes ha- 
can walk many yards in the populous portion of | bituated to scenes of debauchery and crime — 
a large city without meeting with one or more | of sin and suffering. He can behold with in- 
objects of commiseration and pity. On every | difference the poor druukard reeling towards a 
hand the ravages of dissipation, folly, and crime | miserable home; for however well or poorly 
attract our attention; and the soul sickens and | furnished, the home of the drunkard must be 
the heart bleeds while we unwillingly but un- | miserable! He can see, when the shades of 
avoidably behold scenes of suffering and of} night cover the city, and its streets are illumi- 
sorrow. Shakespeare says, “Some are born | nated by the glaring lamps, numerous beings 
great, some achieve greatness, and some have | —ouitcasts fromthe most useful, beautiful, and 
greatness thrust upon them.” We find, also, | blessinc of God’s creatures — prowling in search 
that some are born in poverty, some cause their | of the wages of sin along those streets which 
own poverty, and some have poverty ¢/rust | perchance their innocent feet were wont, in 
aépon them. From these latter classes their | other years, to tread. He can see nothing 
obscure and somet'mes miserable lives, their | worthy of remark or observation in all this; 
self-denials, their sufferings, and their vices, my | unmindful that not one of these unfortunates 
characters and scenes will be depicted. The} has deviated from the path of virtue without 
characters I have endeavoured to delineate are | many circumstances not unworthy of being 
‘no fictitious individuals, though their names | recorded, many warnings which cannot be too 
uaust be so—and the conversations taken down | often repeated, and scenes which ought to be 
on her tablets by memory’s mental stenography, | indelibly imprinted on the minds of those 
nnd trausferred to these pages in the hope that | who are in danger of falling into the whirl- 
the inneceat may be warned in time, the guilty | pool of destruction. “ Vice to be hated needs 
repent in time, and the fate of those who have | but to beseen,” saysthepoet ; but the same poet 
been summoned to their last account may | tellsusthatbeingseentoooft we become familiar 
serve as a beacon to the frail mariners on the | with her face, and under the influence of this fa- 
“sca.0f life. Seme of these scenes, it maay be said, | miliarity we embrace her. It is this familiarity 
are continually occurring. But is not man espe- which the poor labouring, honest portion of hu- 
‘cially.culpable when he injures his own happi- | manity must be taught to avoid. Temptations 
ness, and retards the improvement of his fellow- | are before them every hour of the day, and they 
men, by turning a deaf ear to admonitions which | have become too common to be shunned. * The 
are common, and his eye from scenes which are | net is spread in the sight of the bird,” yet itis 


caught; the mouth burns its wings or kills itself 
in the flam2.which might have warned it away ; 
and 7,422, “ proud man,” with all his natural 
and acquired knowledge — his mental and 
physical. power—-his boasted perfection, and 
immortal destiny—may, and too frequently 
does, become 2 being more to be avoided than 
the ravenous beasts of the field. 

One frosty Saturday night in January last, 
while in one of the streets of the “ old town” 
of Glasgow, observing the movements of a 
number of poor, wretchedly-clad, starved-look- 
ing children, male and female, who were selling 
matches to the passers-by, my attention was 
particularly directed to one who, I concluded, 
from his want of the dusiness-lvke habits of the 
others, to be a new beginner; and, from the 
manner in which some of them treated him, I 
saw they considered the boy a “nob.” Such, 
thought I, is the struggle for existence that 
the most wretched class cannot allow a fellow- 
sufferer to take his chance along with them 
without murmuring; and, in addition to the 
bitter, biting blast —to hunger and naked- 
ness — this poor unfortunate boy must be 
cruelly taunted and treated by his equally 
poor but more callous compeers. The 
child might be six or seven years of age, 
perhaps younger, for the young cheek was 
hollow, and the eye from which the light of 
gladness ought to have, under other cirewm- 
stances, been beaming, was sunken, spiritless, 
dead to the joy of youth. He was scarcely 
éovered even by the rags which hung around 
him, for in several places his little body was 
visible the stagnant blood blue with severe 
cold; and he silently stood, with his back 
against a wall, his hands under his rags, and a 
few boxes of matches under his arm. The 
contrast between him and those who had been 
longer engaged in the trade was easily ob- 
servable. Even in their rags some of them 
seemed to enjoy an unnatural kind of merri- 
ment; some of them, I thought, were under the 
temporary excitement of whisky, and_ their 
indecent jests and their oaths—yes, gentle 
reader, their oaths!—were often directed to- 
wards the little fellow who had newly come 
amongst them. These poor little blasted buds 
of men and women were using the coarse lan- 
guage, the obscene jests, and the blasphemous 
oaths of grown-up men and women frequenting 
the haunts of vice. Few, if any, of them had 
ever known the blessings of childhood—the care 
of a virtuous and happy mother, the comforts 
of a well-provided home. They, or most of 
them, had been reared from their earliest hours 
amidst scenes of poverty, licentiousness, and 
sin,and, never haying known good, had become 
adepts in evil. 

I beckoned on the little fellow to whom I 
have alluded. He came as quickly as his 
shivering frame would allow him, and concluding 
that I wanted to purchase matches, he silently 
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placed a box in my hand. Tears were on his 
cheek. Merciful Providence! I inwardly ex- 
claimed, has this boy sinned, or his parents? 
Perhaps my inward ejaculation was somewhat 
impious; but at the moment I wondered that 
this young creature should be suffering so 
cruelly, while those of his own age, under more 
fortunate auspices, were carefully attended and 
comfortably lodged. I asked the boy when he 
had commenced this precarious mode of exist- 
ence? He answered me with difficulty, for his 
little lips were almost frozen. 

“ This is only the second Saturday night that 
I have been on the street wi’ matches. My 
father is dying, and my mother has naething to 
eat. I can only bring them in twa thra 
ha’pennies, but I can bear this cauld and 
hunger nae langer.” 

The mixed language in which the boy spoke 
told me at once that he had not been brought 
up all his days amongst the lower orders; that, 
in short, his infancy had seen better days than 
his childhood. But misfortune had overtaken 
his steps even in the morning of life; the 
flower was about to be nipped in the bud, and 
immediately I became interested in the poor 
child's fate. 

“‘ What trade is your father?” I inquired. 

“He belongs to no trade—he is dying. We 
can get naething for him, and little meat for my 
mother and me. But she says afew days will 
put an end to his sufferings, and then the town 
will take care of her and me.” 

“‘ Have you any brothers or sisters ?” 

“T hae a wee sister, but she cannot eat ”— 
meaning that she was yet an infant at the 
breast. 

I gave the boy a few coppers with which he 
immediately entered a baker’s shop and bought 
some bread. He returned, and I desired him 
to show me where his father lived. It was no 
idle curiosity that caused me to do so. TI be- 
came strongly desirous of knowing what chance 
my poor young friend might have of better 
days. He readily led the way. At no great 
distance from where I first saw him we entered 
a dismal “ close” in the High-street. In a back 
tenement up three flights of stairs, in a ruinous- 
looking garret, I found the unfortunate father of 
the young match-seller,and his equally unfortu- 
nate mother. When she saw me she appeared 
ashamed and displeased—ashamed to be found 
in such a hovel,anddispleased thatany stranger 
should intrude on her privacy. I saw at once 
the state of her feelings, and apologised as well 
as I could, though my manner must have been 
awkward and embarrassed. 

“ James,” she said, addressing the. boy, 
“Why bring anybody here ? Haye I not dis- 
tress enough already, but others must be 
brought to witness it ?” 

“Don’t be angry with the boy, my good 
woman. ’Twas my fault. I desired him to 
show me where you lived; and though I cannot 
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‘in your hand, I can, at least, sympathize with 
misfortune, and may not be altogether unable 
to assist you.” 

_ She desired me to sit down. Ididso; and 

| while she moved through the apartment, I had 
time to notice its contents. There was no 

| table; one chair and two stools were the whole 

“furniture. The fireplace contained avery good 

fire, but it was composed, to all appearance, 

of the last coals in the house. In a recess in 

_the wall, or in what is called in Scotland an 

_ “inset bed,” lay the woman’s husband, whose 

_ heavy breathing immediately became painful to 
me. The poor woman herself seemed scarcely 
able to walk about. She might have seen thirty 
summers; of a handsome countenance, and 
figure highly symmetrical, although covered 
with litile else than rags. She pressed to her 
“bosom an infant, with which she paced up and 

‘down the apartment, humming a lullaby to 
keep down its weak cries. 

I repented me of having entered; but in- 
stantly recollecting that could I be of any ser- 
ice to the poor inmates, it was my duty to be 
so now. 

* Mother,” said the boy, “Ili no’ gang out 
the night again.” 

- “No,no; poor thing!” hurriedly exclaimed 
his mother. ‘“ You never shall go out on such 
van errand again.” 

_ The boy gladly crept to the fire. 
“Your father,” she continued ‘“ requires no 
nourishment at our hands.” 

I suggested that her husband might not be 
so far gone as she imagined. 

_ “Ah!” said she, “ there i is no hope. 
weeks ago all hope had fled. Evyen from the 
first the doctor gave us none. No! my poor 
Walter will soon be beyond all human sym- 
pathy. Look on him, it you have courage to 
doso! Lookon the wreck of as fine a form as 
ene could wish to see!” 


Many 


_ bring happiness to your dwelling or put money 
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turning towards me, she said, ina half. treusida 
state, “ Oh, pr ay for him—pray for him! But,” 
she continued, in a calmer tone, “he never was 

a great sinner. He was kind to me and his 
enihiont: he revered God, and loved mankind; 
he could. weep as a child at the miseries of 
others; he would not have injured a living 
thing. But one false step!” 

She burst into tears. I approached, and 
looked on the poor wreck of humanity. Shall 
I attempt to picture the ghastly image then 
before me? No! 

Walter died next day. I was of some little 

service in getting his remains consigned to the 
earth, and his widow subsequently revealed to 
me the cause of his early poverty and death. 
And what think you, reader, was the cause ? 
Distionesty. Yes; endeayouring to support 
a false rank; that. is to say, to keep a better 
house, better table, wear better clothes, and 
join more expensive society, than his salary 
warranted, he had defrauded his employers of 
several sums of money, in all, somewhat short 
of a hundred pounds. From the hour of their 
marriage until the hour of his apprehension on 
this charge, his wife’s happiness had never been 
disturbed. She believed him as faithful to his 
employers as he was to her; and when the 
officers of the law dragged him from his home 
to a gaol, she was little better than a lunatic, 
p He was found guilty, and sentenced to six 
| months’ imprisonment. Their furniture was 
sold to pay rent and other debts. That im- 
prisonment, the disgrace of his position, and 
the bleak prospect before him, brought Walter 
to an untimely grave. The widow and her 
two children, after suffering for two or three 
weeks the greatest hunger and neglect, were 
rescued from destruction by some female rela- 
tives, who placed her in a ooratortable way of 
winning her bread. 


Reader, beware of Dishonesty ! 


She went to the bed-side; then, hastily | Glasgow. M. T., Dyer. 
' — 
4 HERO-WORSHIP. 
, By THomas Surry, Framework Knitter, Enderby, Leicestershire. 


“The Hero scourges not his age alone, 
His curse to late posterity is known 5 
He slays his thousands with his living breath, 
Hiis tens of thousands by his fame in death.”—JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


WE Jive in an age in which many of the falla- 


cies of our forefathers are brought to the test of 


examination. Many of the opinions which 
formerly exercised a potent sway over the wel- 
fare of mankind, are relaxing their hoid in 
proportion as they are found incompatible with 
truth and the well-being of the human race. 


' Time has been when the successful warrior 


“sb generally looked up to by his fellow-men 


as a being of a superior nature to themselves. 
Poets sang the praises of the hero, painters de- 
voted the highest efforts of their art to perpe- 
tuate the memory of his deeds, and historians 
exerted their greatest powers in minutely de- 
seribing his miscalled glorious actions. His 
deeds have been viewed through the dazzling 
light which the passions of mankind cast around 
them; and thus each succeeding generation, 
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misled by the ‘aititad 'y Pot y of its predecessor, 
has produced similar heroes of its own 

Poets have had their share in producing 
dheroes in all ages. 
the Great was “excited to deeds of arms by the 
epics of Homer. “Instead of listening to the 


criticisms of his preceptor on the beauties of | 
imagination was | 


the ‘Iliad’ his youthful 
transported with the scenes and characters de- 
veloped in that exquisitely beautiful poem. 
He could no longer rest in inglorious €ase. He 
aspired to rival, to excel the heroic Achilles, 
whom he proposed as his model im future life.” 
‘True to these early impressions he made war 
the prime object of his being, and obtained a 
military renown which has in every succeeding 
age produced a large number of admirers and 
imitators. 

fo the readers of THe Workinc MAN’s 
Friend it is a matter of the highest import- 


ance to form a correct estimate of the services | 


rendered by these mighty heroes to society. 


The present age is decidedly utilitarian, and 


unless the profession of the warrior is found 
to be beneficial to mankind, it is to be hoped 
that it will speedily cease ‘to exist. 

If we glance at the characters of some of the 
world’s greatest heroes, we shall find, that ‘so 
tar from possessing any quality worthy of our 
admiration, their fame is based on deeds which 
merit our abhorrence, Thedestruction of their 
fellow men has been their high way to fame, 
The greater the number of his victims, the 
greater has been the fame of the hero. How 
many thousands of military murders have been 
perpetrated to build up the fame of an Alex- 
ander, a Cesar, a Hannibal, or a Napoleon ? 
But what cared they for this? They were 
great conquerors, and of course entitled to the 
homage of the world ; while the great majority 
of their victims belonged to the lower classes, 
and equally, as a matter of course, died uml 
mented by the hero who had made their lives 
a stepping-stone to fame. What, if Alexander 
sold thirty thousand of the inhabitants of Thebes, 
tor slaves, did not the rest of the Grecian states 


Jt is said that Alexander 


voluntarily resign their liberties to his paterwal | 


care, through fear of similar treatment? What 


if scores of thousands of human beings were: 


sacrificed to his ambition, at the battles of 
Arbela and Issus, was not the conquest of 
Persia the glorious result of those victories ? 


And ifhe crucified two thousand of the inhabi- 


tants of Tyre, when he captured that city, had 
not tho-e same Tyrians resisted his imperial 
will, b, usolently presuming to defend their 
lives and liberties against him ? 
that if he was to become a first-rate hero, 
human life and liberty must, when opposed to 
his ambition, be unsparingly sacrificed. He 
has, notwithstanding these actions, and many 
Others of a similar nature, been called a merci- 
fulandgenerousman. Itis true that he was 
generous enough to lament the death of his 


It is evident 


| enemy, Darius, the King of Persia. 
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He even 
| extended his generosity so far as to punish the 
murderers of Darius; but though he was gene- 
rous, he was not just, in this affair at least, or 
he would have inflicted the severest punish- 
ment on himself, as an accessary to the murder. 

The working men of Alexander’s day were 
doubtless the greatest sufferers by the ambition 
of that hero; but he was determined that his 
life should not pass without some mark of his 
kind attention to the aristocracy. OClytus, one 
of his sincerest friends and wisest counsellors, 
received the high honour of being killed by his 
illustrious master. 

Such was the man to whom the world has 
bestowed the very highest praise as a hero, and 
who was considered by his contemporaries to 
be the son of Jupiter, the father of the gods. 
{f we examine the actions of Julius Cesar, it 
willbe found that, with all his boasted humanity, 
the world has derived no advantage from ‘his 
great military exploits. He conquered France 
and some of the adjacent continental states. 
But this did not suffice. Wis military ardour 
was not quenched by the blood he had shed. 
The naked and wandering tribes of Britain 
were next compelled to submit to his sway, and 
add their quota to bis fame. Still his imordi- 
nate craving for military giory was not satis- 
fied; his own country must eventually fall 
before his ambition. Rome, the city that had 
fostered amongst her children that military 
ardour which destroyed the liberties of other 
nations, at length fell a vietim to the prowess 
of her own offspring. Such has been the case 
in many other countries. The boundless 
homage which they have paid to their mili- 
tary heroes has ‘too often proved their ruin. 
France, under Napoleon, offers a good illus- 
tration. Beginning as the military ser- 
vant of the French Republic, he soon be- 
came her military despot. In enthusiasm 
for the hero, she made him the guardian of 
her liberties, He performed the duties of 
his office in the true style of a hero, by de- 
stroying those liberties he was appointed to 
guard and protect. But this conduct did not. 
injure his character in the estimation of his 
admirers. He was a great conqueror, and the 
French, who were employed by him in destroy- 
ing the libertics of other nations, could not com- 
plain if, when in want of employment, he de- 
stroyed their own, merely to keep his hand in 
practice. 

If there still remains among the working 
classes any enthusiasm for the mere military 
hero, let them follow him in his career, and 
view his deeds as they are illuminated by the 
light of history. ‘They will thus be enabled to | 
estimate move correctly the true value of the 
hero to mankind. They will then observe:that 
though historians have too generally delighted 
in bestowing their praises on the successful 
warrior, and haye therefore oe his actions 
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‘before us in the most pleasing manner, still 
there is sufficient in those actions, even when 

thus described, to excite our disgust. 
Tt is, however, gratifying to observe, that a 


far better spirit scems to be developing itself | 


among the working classes of the more civilized 
‘nations than has hitherto guided them. They 


. are becoming aware of the absurdity of those 
| national prejudices which have led them to 
' desire the destruction of each other, merely 


because one was a native of England, and the 
other of France. This prejudice has had a 


Yarge share in promoting wars; and while it 


' gontinues to hold its sway over any portion of 
the working men, the would-be military hero 
will always find ready tools to work with. 
Until reason acquires am ascendancy over pas- 
sion and prejudice there will always be a suffi- 
cient quantity of the raw material, out.of which 
& Warrior may build up his fame. 

When the bulk of mankind learn to with- 
hold their homage from the man who has no 
other claim to it than the possession of animal 
courage and a superior skill in destroying his 
fellow men, then will the mere military hero 
cease to exist. It will then become a matter 
of astonishment, that mankind had,. for so 


_ Many ages, paid such devoted homage to certain 


men, merely because they had some of the 
Worst propensities of our nature highly de- 
_ veloped, and had spent their liyes in increasing 
the misery of their fellow men. With as much 
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reason might the bull-dog, or the tiger, become 
the objects of our admiration and imitation. 
They certainly possess animal courage, in as 
great a degree as the best of the world’s heroes, 
It is true, they belong to the brute creation, 
and: possess none of those noble faculties of the 
mind which form the distinguishing charaec- 
teristics; of man ; but, whoever heard of these 
faculties being brought into play by the hero? 
There may be, indeed, a certain amount of cun- 
ningness required by: the military hero, but this 
is a faculty in which heis surpassed by the fox, 
and many other animals. 

The folly of here-worship has been carried 
on at a serious expense, both of human life 
and of everything which makes life valuable, 
The war debts of Europe, I believe, are not 
less tham £2,000,000,000. This, one would 
think, might be sufficient to correct our folly, 
by the misery it entails on, not only the pre- 
sen} generation, but all future ones. But, if 
this: should not be enough, let those who are 
still foolish. enough to bend the knee before 
their military idols, consider that the interest 
of this enormous sun must be amnually paid 
out of the labour of the industrious classes, 

In conclusion, let me observe that, while the 
industrious classes of this country are contented 
to worship the mere military hero, they have 
themselves to thank for the expense of their 
idol, 


A WORKING MAN’S WORKING DAUGHTER. 


. Mr. Eprtor,—I hope you will bear with 
me for a few moments, while I try to express 
to you a litile of the pleasure I have received 
from a. perusal of the first part of your most 
excellent magazine. I was on the eve of 
amet a volume of one of the most popu- 
lar Edinburgh weekly periodicals, when my 
father, who was reading a newspaper one 


evening, directed my attention to a notice | 


of your valuable book, Tur WoRrkINnG 


MaAn’s FRIEND AND Faminy INstrucron. | 


“There,” said my father, ‘‘is one becoming 
our friend, and 1 think he should have our 
countenance and snpport.’’ So away I 
went, the next day, to a bookseller, to in- 
quire for the first number, which I was to 
receive upon calling again at a certain time. 
Well, Mr. Editor, I was on the tiptoe of 
expectation, wondering what kind of a work 
my new “Friend” would, prove. So, true 
to my appointment, I called for it, when, 
judge of my disappointment, I received for 
answer that the demand had been so great, 
that all the numbers they had ordered were 
sold as soon as_ received. 


to desire, so I went to some others, who 
gave me the same answer, At last I came 


.to one who was to have them in a few days, 


when I should most certainly have one ; but 
what with snow-storms and sea-storms, my 
‘‘ Friend’”’ and I were separated from each 
other a whole month. By this time there 
was a part issued, which [ preferred to 
anumber. I was delighted at having it, as 
expectation always enhances enjoyment. 
At the time I received my “ Friend’ I was 
busy making a new dress for myself, but I 
laid it aside until I should survey my new 
‘* Friend,” as, in. my opinion, an acquaint- 
ance with an instructing friend is of more 
use to a working woman than gay dress. 
So I scanned over the contents of the first 
number. I turned up Mr. Christopher 
Chronicle’s Lectures. I liked them very 
much ; I think they will be very instructive 
and amusing. Then, turning to ‘‘ House- 
hold Economy,” by Mrs. Martha Make- 
peace—I wish every Mrs. was like her—my 
mother was delighted with it; she de- 


Well, you; clared you, Mr. Editor, was quite a gentle- 


know, disappointment only gives an impetus | man, to pay so much attention to a working 
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woman, and she thought you deserved to be 
helped out of a difficulty—if ever you have 
the misfortune to fall into one—by us work- 
ing women, 

Mr. Editor, I have since read it all over, 
and I really cannot say which article is de- 
serving of most attention, as instruction 
and amusement are alike combined in every 


page; but I think your “ Diggings”’ are | 


much safer than those-in California; here 
you can pick out some bits of pure ore, 
without either the dangers of a sea voyage 
or the risk of being plundered and mas- 
sacred. Now, Mr. Editor, by the time I 
had got tw the ‘‘Diggings,’’ my father came 
home from work; seeing the book in my 
hand he exclaimed, * Oh, what is this? you 
have got your new ‘Friend,’ I hope;” so 
taking it he commenced by reading the first 
article, which he declared was most excel- 
lent ; it dignified the workman, and showed 
him his true character; and he is so well 
pleased with his new ‘‘ Friend” that out of a 


very small income, he is determined to de- | 


vote a penny per week to the purchase of 
this instructing ‘ T'riend,’’ and if we should 
, be unable to get more subscribers, we shall 
circulate the contents as far as our friends 
and acquaintances extend. ‘This is a small 
attempt at an answer to the question you 
put to your readers in the end of your first 
number. 

Mr. Editor, if you think me deserving of 
‘your notice as a correspondent, I may be 
encouraged to pen a few thoughts on the 
education of our young working women ; 
for, although I require instruction myself, 
I might suggest something which might be 
useful to others.—I remain yours, 

A Working Man’s WorKING 
DAUGHTER. 


Notse.—When we announced our in- 
tention of devoting a Monthly Supplement 
to the publication of articles by members of 
the operative class, we did not expect to 
receive any commana from working 
women. e shall not, however, object to 
insert occasional articles from female pens. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It was our intention to give a list of the articles we have received for our Supplementary 
Number, and to put an end, at once, to the hopes and fears of our correspondents, by 
stating what essays we had accepted, what we had rejected, and what were under con- 
sideration. The enormous mass of communications that we have received, however, 
renders such a proceeding impracticable ; and the enumeration of the titles of the articles 
sent would fill up a large space to very little purpose. We have, therefore, determined 
to allow our friends to enjoy the pleasures of hope and anticipation yet a little longer. 
Of course many articles will be declined: but as our Supplement will appear monthly, 
a large number will be inserted, and some we shall endeavour to make use of in our 
weekly publication. We shall make as judicious and impartial a selection as 
possible, and shall not be deterred from the perusal of any manuscript by orthographical 
or grammatical errors. <All cannot be successful; but we trust that those of our friends 
whose productions are not published will not lose courage, but only be stimulated by 
failure to renewed exertions. 

We must beg of our correspondents to observe the following rules in writing to us:— 
1, They must write, as legibly as possible, on one side only of the paper. 2. They must 
write their names, trades, and residences upon their contributions, as their letters fre- 
quently get detached from their manuscripts. 3. No notice will be taken of anonymous 
communications. 4. No rejected manuscripts will be returned, unless a sufficient number 
of stamps be sent to defray the postage. ; 


t= In a standing notice to correspondents, in our weekly number, we announced 
our intention of answering as many inquiries as we could in ¢his number; but finding 
our prize contributions to be very numerous, we have preferred occupying our space 
with as many of them as possible. We shall, however, continue, as hitherto, to answer 
queries in the regular numbers. 


Priated and published by Joun Cassr it, of 335, Strand, London, and sold by all Bouksellers, 
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[Devoted exclusively to Contributions from the Working Classes. | 


Ir has afforded us unspeakable pleasure to find that our first SuprPLEMENTARY NuM- 
BER has been very extensively circulated, and very carefully read. From every. 
part of the kingdom we have received unequivocal testimonies, both of the utility 
of our plan, and of the general excellence of the articles. On some of the articles 
very high encomiums have been bestowed ; and the whole series is held up to admi- © 
ration, as indicating the rapid spread of intelligence amongst the operative classes, 
and as forming one of the most refreshing features of the present time. The quar- 
ters from whence this praise has proceeded are such as to entitle it to the highest 
regard, and to render it a just ground of encouragement, both to us and to the 
writers in question, as well as to future aspirants for fame. We trust that our 
_ second number will be found worthy of equal praise. It will, probably, be observed, 
that there is some similarity in the topics chosen by the writers, several papers 
being devoted to considerations of the importance of knowledge, and the best means 
of obtaining andemploying it. In one respect, however, this similarity is pleasing. 
It is an indication of the intense desire prevailing in the minds of a large portion of 
the working classes for individual improvement, and it furnishes proof that they. 
are aware of the means by which this desire may be gratified. ' 
It may be necessary to state, that the articles, though thus published by us, are 
not, in every instance, the exact exponents of ow own opinions. It will be seen, 
also, that there is a difference of opinion, on some points, among the writers. 
themselves. But this has, in our estimation, been no disqualification. Our object 
“was to afford a suitable vehicle for the free and unfettered expression of opinion ; 
‘and, after all, this want of perfect agreement applies only to subjects on which the 
most enlightened have often differed, and on which difference of opinion may inno- 
cently exist. At the same time, we are not aware that any opinion has been 
expressed, that any principle has been contended for, in the least degree opposed to 
‘the soundest morality, or to the true welfare of any class of the community, 
We have cheerfully awarded small premiums of books according to our promise ; 
‘and from the character of the books selected by the successful competitors, it is 
evident that the selectors have a just regard alike to intellectual gratification and 
-improvement. 


_ A word to our CorresronpvENTs of the working class. Our limited space has 
compelled us to lay aside many articles possessing great merit. To some of the 
writers we say, ‘‘ Have patience ;”’ to others, ‘‘ Try again.’”’ Correspondents will 
see, in the two numbers now published, the subjects which have been treated, and 
will, we doubt not, see the desirableness of studying variety in any future commu-- 
“nications. 
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THE WORKING MAN—HIS MORAL INFLUENCE, 
W. P., Carpenter, Hitchin. ra 3 


Tur writer of this paper is himself a working man. For thirteen years he has han- 
dled the chisel and the saw; and if his circumstances are for the present a little 
bettered, it is mainly owing to the legitimate exercise of the head as well as the hand. 
Working men have too long been disgraced by the emphatic appellation, HANDS 
(although in some cases justly so), and they are treated accordingly. It is time for 
them to awake to a just appreciation of their true dignity and position in the scale of 
being—intellectual, moral, and political. A straw may indicate the current. A re- 
viewer in the Patriot, while speaking very highly of this periodical, and its worthy 
editor, shows, as you will see by the quotation, how our intellectual position is judged 
of by the middle classes: ‘The series of papers on ‘ Cromwell and his Times,’ and 
on the ‘ Physical History of Man,’ (a somewhat recondite subject for the study of the 
Working Man), are alone worth the money,’ &c. “ Recondite,” says the dictionary, 
means ‘ abstruse,” “ difficult,” “obscure.” But thanks to John Cassell, and such 
men:—he understands the class from which he has risen, and he is falsifying away the 
libel which has too long rested upon us, by introducing a “‘ recondite subject for the 
study of Working Men” in his first number. But to our subject. 

In the moral, as in the material world, there is throughout observable one great 
principle at work—assimilation, or the impartation of the nature of one object to 
another. ‘lake a familiar instance of its operation. Leta piece of iee beheld in the 
hand: immediately its influence is felt attacking the temperature of the surrounding 
parts, nor will the conflict cease until the body be reduced to the temperature of the 
ice, or the ice (which would be no longer ice) raised to that of the body. The result, 
of course, would depend on the magnitude of the piece of ice, and the time the two 
objects were kept in contact. The exchange would be mutual. The ice, being as 
much affected as the hand, would experience an alteration im temperature corre- 
sponding to the amount of heat expelled from the hand. 

It is not difficult to see how this applies, in the world of mind, to particular cases 
and individuals ; but how this particular application extends to mind im all its myriad 
modifications, throughout the moral universe, is not quite so obvious. We haye seen 
that matter is ever assimilating matter; so mind is ever operating upon mind. The 
struggle will last as long as truth and error, good and evil, have an existence; and 
even when these two opposing principles shall have been finally separated, and each 
class of mind gathered to its own place, this process of change shall progress through 
an infinite duration. 

The truth which it is here sought to enunciate and explain is this: that every opera- 
tion of mind produces an effect over the whole region of moral being, and is co- 
existent with it. Let us endeavour to illustrate this fact by the following figure :— 
Imagine a clear tranquil lake, on whose bosom lie reflected the glitter of the sun- 
beams—the deep blue sky, across which are flitting the fleecy clouds—the form of the 
distant mountains—the dark, dense forest, and the grassy bank. A number of boys 
come down to play on its margin—one of them throws a stone into it, and instantly 
its tranquillity is disturbed—the mirrored landscape vanishes as circle after circle keeps 
widening towards its extreme verge. The uniformity of undulation is broken by 
another lad heaving into it a great stone. This, had he thrown it so as to have entered 
the same spot as his comrade’s, would only have increased the effect already pro- 
duced; but, as it falls short, a greater eccentric and antagonistic wave is the result. 
Another snatches a handful of small stones andsand. Inthey go. The agitation is 
complete: but each, proportionate to its size, direction, and velocity, has tended to 
produce the general effect; and were it not for the counteracting forces of gravity, 
and the presstire of the atmosphere, the action and reaction would never cease. By 
an eye fully capable of measuring cause by effect, the exact amount of power thus 
employed, and the history of its varied application, could be distinctly read from this 
jumble of wave upon wave, Now if this analogy be a correct illustration, if is im- 
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possible that any thought, however trivial, can transpire without proportionably 
affecting the whole mass of moral being ds long as it shall last; the imprint of its ex- . 
istence is graven in the adamant of ages, and there is 0 power in thé universe of 
God, save his own, that can erase it. ff if be so, neutrality is impossible. Every 
action of the mind producés a harmotiy or discord—a pleasure or pain—a good or 
evil. Letus even suppose it possible for a man, now; to completely isolate himself 
fron: his fellows ; yet would the influence of his past history remain a living reality— 
a standing monument—a potent agency in the work of continual assimilation. ‘The 
man is being constantly reproduced, although he may loiig since have left the scene of 
action. But isolation is impossible ; having once had an existence, the social relation- 
ships he sustains can never be extinguished. Heé is a connecting link in the scale of 
being, and is individually responsible to the common-weal. A man’s pretended 
neutrality cam never exonerate him from the duties devolving upon him as a moral 
being, and his accountability as such to the moral universe. “ He that is not with us 
is against us.” A skilful pianist will instantly detect the string which produced the 
jarring discord in the general harmony; in like manner will the great Harnionist of 
the universe detet each discordant spirit which would mar the heavenly harmony, and 
reject such spirit as unfit to form part in His celestial choir. 

It is a received axiom, that no atom of matter ean ever be lost, although suscepti- 
ble of infinite modification. Itis equally true that no thought can ever be lost: hence 
the how, and when, of its communication are but sccondary considerations. Whata 
dignity does this fact stamp on every intelligent being! He is every moment 
standing in intimate relation to universal mind; every moment giving and re- 
ceiving impressions which shall last for ever! It may be, the thought has not 
immediate utterance, but its influence is powerftll in the formation of habit, 
and, like a pent-up stream, it will at some time burst forth in all the energy of de- 
termined character, and then everything—the expression of the cye, the tone of the 
voice, the appearance, deportment, and behaviour—will become so many channels for 
transmitting its influence to all with whom we come in contact. This process is 
taking place in the workshop, at the fire-side, in the full city, or the rural walk—in 
every possible variety of circumstance, We can conceive how the idea of the beauti- 
ful can be expressed (imperfectly I admit) in the living marble, the speaking canvas, 
and the architectural pile; or the sublime conception of heavenly music in the 
oratorio ; or the vision of glory in the lay of the poet; and we feel ourselves under a 
strange mysterious influence while holding communion with these master spirits 
through the emanations of their genius. In like manner are we transfusing a secret, 
subtle, assimilating power. 

Though not easy for us, owing to our present limited acquaintance with the opera- 
tions of mind, it might be deeply interesting to attempt an analysis of one of those 
grand ideas which promise to contribute much towards the regeneration of the world. 
In that glorious work, Sabbata schools confessedly occupy @ most prominent position. 
Let us take a passing glance at their origin, as it stands connected with our subject. 
Some seventy years ago, the idea was first given to the world by the amiable and 
philanthropic Raikes (see “‘ Working Man’s Friend,” vol. 1, p. 126). Like Paul, at 
Athens, his spirit was stirred within him as he beheld, ou the Sabbath, the youth of 
his city wholly given up to degradation and vice. [He anxiously sought for a remedy, 
and how far he succeeded, let the ‘“ one million and a quarter of children under the 
care of about two hundred thousand teachers” in the United Kingdom, be the 
answer. 

And who was Raikes? A working man—a printer. His was not a patrimonial, 
but a “realised” property; and uo doubt, at one time of his life, he had to depend 
upon the labour of his hands for his sustenance. Working men, behold in Raikes a 
model of excellence—a standing memorial of what may be effected by diligent, per- 
severing effort. But, to return to our investigation. Few will venture to affirm that 
we should have been found living in the middle of the nineteenth century without 
the institution of Sabbath schools, even if Raikes had never lived, or had he proved 
unfaithful in the discharge of his high vocation as a benefactor of his race, Is there 
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not such a thing as human progress, which, though at a later period, wovld have 
attained the same object? It is admitted that Raikes was in advance of his age, yet: 
he found a stock willing to co-operate with, and assist him in, the organisation of the 
schools in question. ‘The tide of Christian sympathy and benevolence was rolling. 
onward, seeking out new channels of wretchedness, through which to pour its riches ;. 
and when the prejudice consequent on innovation had passed away, there were good’ 
hearts and true who saw with pity the sights that had affected Raikes, and were, so: 
to speak, but waiting the hint to engage, heart and soul, in the work of regeneration. 

But how was it that Raikes attained his high eminence? Was there no gradual 
progress? Did he by one mighty bound clear all the intervening distance between 
that and the infancy of being? Did he owe nothing to early training and culture under 
maternal counsels and paternal discipline ; nothing to those holy influences that sur- 
rounded his youth, and to later Christian associations? His spirit held earnest com- 
munion with its Author ; he drank deeply at the well-head of truth,—but did none of its 
overflowings reach him through human channels? Was he alone in the world; or, shall 
we not rather regard him as the honoured exponent of living Christian feeling; as 
having made a fresh discovery of truth, by taking up the subject where it had been 
left by others? His case is analogous to that of Newton or Watt: they discovered 
no new truth, but made a new discovery of truth as old as the creation. Peace be 
with them! We could ill have spared them from the glorious work. 

Having thus hastily argued the universality of this principle, it is easy to see its 
particular application to ourselves, As a working-man, my friend, you hold a most 
important position: on you depends materially the welfare of our fatherland. You 
are the producers of wealth. Capital would be useless but for you. You belong to 
the most numerous class ; and although your individual influence may be less, yet by 
combined effort you may accomplish more, than the same fractional part of any of the 
so-called higher orders of society. Unless our class be provident, sober, and intelli- 
gent—-guided by right principles and actuated by proper motives—we can never have 
a happy, prosperous England. The first victory you have to achieve is over SELF. 
Having begun the work of Reform ¢here, you will be able to extend yo r conquests, 
and exert a happy and correcting influence on all with whom you come in contact. 
There is a majesty in the very demeanour of the man who intends “ to mend one.” 
No man deserves the name of a Reformer who has not begun there. And, then, how 
wide the field for work that opens up before him! How humbling the thought, that 
he has accomplished so little in the right direction—and so much in the wrong! it is 
positively fearful to contemplate the vast amount of time he has Lost! 

You have begun the work; your children claim your attention; you are anxious 
that they should grow up wise, and virtuous, and useful members of society ; you are 
exerting an all but irresistible influence in the formation of their characters. The 
responsibility is overwhelming, and will doubtless lead you to seek, from a more than 
human power, aid in effecting the desires of your hearts. You are not now content 
with simply ‘“ giving them an education” of reading, writing, &c.; something more is 
to be done: habits are to be formed, and principles infused, which shall serve as a guide- 
star in after life. Then there is your fellow-workman—is he everything you could 
wish? If so; there are others who are not, and over whom you possess an influence for 
good; if you go the right way to work you will undoubtedly succeed. ‘That is the 
true patriotism which begins at home, and from thence keeps on widening, circle after 
circle, until it embraces the whole family of man in one universal brotherhood. 

Your country requires your services; watch over everything likely to affect the 
interests of our common humanity. Many things you cannot control; your influence 
will nevertheless be felt, while you unassumingly labour to promote a pacific and 
bloodless Reform. You will, as a true man, be cogitating over new plans of usefulness 
—new modes of attack—new efforts for gaining and extending your influence over your 
fellow-men. Take this thought with you, in conclusion—the work is Gop’s. You are 
a citizen of His vast empire. He holds you accountable for the good you might do; 
but will most assuredly crown with His eternal smile every sincere effort on your part 
for the henefit of others. fap ta, 
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THE DEISM OF SKILLED WORKMEN. 


By A Sxintep Workman (Engraver). 


No intelligent member of society will question that Deism fearfully abounds in this 
so-called Christian country. It stalks abroad, unblushingly, at noon-day. In many 
circles a man would lose caste by avowing his belief in Revelation ; and society 
generally excuses his error, as if Religion were merely a set of names and ceremonies 
which any one might adopt or reject according to his taste. 

Although this paper is entitled ‘‘ The Deism of Skilled Workmen,” I would not be 
understood to say that the evil is confined to this class, or that. it prevails amongst — 
them more than others; but as it is my own class, and as I believe that working 
men are more identified with their country’s fortunes now than ever they were in 
any past period, I am anxious to contend with every principle that may impede their 
future progress. 

With opportunities of learning the condition of my fellow-workmen, which enable 
me to write advisedly, I believe that a mechanic is as seldom found in a religious 
assembly as a religious man in many of our workshops. In a large town, south of 
the Tweed, extensive establishments are conducted for the manufacture of engines, 
locomotives, carriages, glass, iron, &c., employing something like 12,000 men, ex- 
clusive of labourers, many of them possessing the franchise, and respectable in their 
several localities But after making particular inquiry concerning their religious 
principles, the painful conviction returns with redoubled power, that a large propor- 
tion are Deists, according to their own expressed opinion. 

Two hundred miles nearer London the same startling phenomenon appears. The 
district where I reside is studded with fitting-shops, foundries, glass-works, and all 
kinds of workers in iron, and every inquiry corroborates my previous statements. 
Many presumptuously question the truths of Revelation, and pronounce it only fit for 
weak-minded men, old women, and children. I need not enlarge. Were I inclined 
to admit that in some of these instances I have uot been correctly informed, the 
question would not be shifted; the evil confessedly exists, and that amongst the 
very men who will exercise a world-wide influence upon the present AND THE NEXT 
GENERATION. 

We may now ask—AHow can this deplorable evil be accounted for? Are there any 
circumstances peculiarly disposing skilled workmen to infidelity ; and if so, what are 
they ? 

lst. The sphere they move in makes a certain amount of education indispensable : 
they must read, calculate, compare, and ki: ow something of the arts, before they 
can attain a respectable standing in their several employments. 

2nd. They have thus become intelligent enough to discover that arbitrary laws, 
bribery, extravagance, class legislation, monopolies, and a host of other grievances 
exist both in Church and State. 

3rd. In taking a manly stand against these corruptions, many have formed their ideas 
of Religion from that usurping hierarchy which professes to represent it; and having 
discovered its proceedings to be repulsive to the better feelings of humanity, they 
have regarded the subject with disgust.- 

4th. In struggling to obtain freedom—our common birth-right—they looked to and 
implored the assistance of dissenting ministers and the religious public; but, with a few 
honourable exceptions, they were disappointed. Respectability—that idol which has 
ruled our churches, as well as society, with a rod of iron—forbade ministers and influen- 
tial religionists to take part in the movement: some from a sentimental, sickly pietism, 
but most from culpable indifference or pride, stood aloof; although a timely and hearty 
co-operation might have gained for the operative classes those privileges they soardently 
desired. Thus Religion again suffered. They had looked for succour to a system profess- 
ing “‘ good-will towards men,” and had been grievously disappointed. Can we wonder, 
then, that the first aid which presented itself, though of questionable morals, should be 
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gratefully accepted? I allude to the Socialist and Infidel, who now come forward 
as the professed champions of the people. 

These, in my opinion, are the probable causes why infidelity rankles in the bosom of 
skilled workmen. And the evil is perpetuated; for the influence which such a body of 
men exercises upon surrounding yout, may be more easily imagined than 
described; and unless some radical change is adopted, the like causes will still pro- 
duce the like effects. 

We may next inquire— Wiat is the subject worth ? Does it merit our serious con- 
sideration ; and are its-evils likely to affect the position and comfort of working men? 
‘This is a practical view of the case; and we proceed at once to inquire—Does Deism 
promote the happiness of iis votaries? I answer, emphatically, NO! Philosophers 
have defined man to be a religious animal; but when religion forms no part of his 
pursuits, nature cries out, and the man is discontented. He may not discover why he 
is disquieted; but a craving exists in the soul for spiritual food, which no other 
aliment can supply. 

Again:—Is it exclusively favourable to any branch of trade or honest labour? No; 
there is no degree of skill, riches, or position in society, consistent with honour, which 
may not be attained by the religious man as well as others; but numerous examples 
could be adduced, proving that strict moral perceptions and religious habits have 
quickened the intellectual ‘and industria! faculties, and that many are the instances 
wherein Deism has hurried its admirers to ruin, even when surrounded by the most 
favourable circumstances. 

Once more I ask—Does it secure or enlarge the liberties and rights of working men ? 
No; there is nothing in the principles of infidelity calculated to repeal obsolete or 
savage laws; nothing to encourage arbitration on international questions; nothing 
which breathes the cosmopolitan spirit of good-will to the world: but everything to 
perpetuate that exclusive, self-seeking, brute-force policy which has so long been the 
disgrace of Huropean nations. The acquisition and maintenance of civil rights are not 
dependent upon infidelity, or Cromwell could never have delivered a falling empire 
from ruin, and conducted it to such an elevation amongst the nations as it has never 
since excelled. I say, infidelity is no auxiliary whatever to ihe rights of man, or 
America would not occupy her present enviable position. Washington feared God, 
and so did many of his most eflicient coadjutors; and out of an unnianageable British 
colony, an empire has been reared, alike famous for its constitution, manufactures, 
agriculture, and religion. It is worthy of notice, that for religious newspapers, 
colleges, cheap books, and accommodation for religious worship, America surpasses 
every country in the world. 

What, then, are the effects of infidelity upon working men? 

ir Deists Jose the cordial support and sympathy “of religious men, who could 
render them efficient aid in elevating their political and social standing. 

2nd. As unbelievers in Divine Revelation, they give up one of their best arguments 
against encroachments on the Sabbath by avaricious employers; and we know by 
experience that “rest to the labouring man is sweet.” 

3rd. The enemies of Progress are furnished with powerful arguments, when efforts 
against a corrupt church, or government, are conducted by professed Deists. They 
may well then (as they often have done) describe us as enemies to Religion and 
Good Order. 

4th. Denying the authority of Divine Revelation as the stendard of our principles, 
we at once set up passion as the guide of reason,—which course, when pursued to its 
legitimate tendencies, ends in the vagaries, the miseries, and the iniquities of ne new 
moral world.” 

Being thus satisfied that infidelity i is not essential to the skill, comforts, or eit: of 
working men, that it stands in the way of these, and that skilled workmen, as well 
as others, would be better without it, we may now with reason ask—Then why not give 
it up, and embrace principles more conducive to our real interest ? Do you ask how must 
we chase this insidious traitor from our ranks? J reply —We cannot avail ourselves 
of legislative enactments—there are too many statutes already to coerce the free spirit 
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of man; neither can we organize trades’ unions, or combinations for the especial pur- 

pose. While penalties, fines, or any tax upon a man’s peculiar principles, would be 
quite as objectionable as governmental interference, enemy though infidelity is, it must 
not be persecuted even in the workshop: hypocrites would be multiplied, and infi- 
delity, as well as better systems, would boast its sufferers for conscience’ sake. 

We are thus debarred from obtaining influence by coercion under any form, and 
nothing remains to accomplish our wishes but the heaven-born scheme of Mora/ 
Suasion. We may combine, if our only weapons are sound words; we may employ 
the gigantic power ofthe press; in short, we may lawfully enlist public opinion by any 
honourable means; but, above all these, I would prefer Social Intercourse. While 
working together at the vice, or the bench, each man might instruct his brother and 
his neighbour; and the retired walk, the fire side chat, and the club-room, each 
furnish opportunities of exposing the evil. This was the secret of the success which 
attended the apostles of Socialism and Infidelity; and whenever a counter revolution 
is successful, it must be effected by the same means. 

_ We shall thus hasten on the “ good time coming,” when the terms “ master” and 
“ servant” will be relinquished for ‘employer ” and “ employed,” and each learn the 
true relation they sustain to each other; when the profits of labour will be equitably 
apportioned; when our mental and bodily energies will not be exhausted by pro- 
tracted hours. Neither will employers risk a bankruptcy through daring to be just. 
Improved means, and leisure time, will enable us to buy books and study them; will 
widen and improve our little circle; and will prove to the world that it is only 
science falsely so called which is opposed to Revelation, while it imparts the greatest 
good to us and to others, when studied with the candour and in the spirit of true 


Religion. 


ON THE INTELLECTUAL ELEVATION OF THE WORKING 
| CLASSES. 


By Davip Wricut, Shoemaker and Post-ofiice Messenger, Aberdeen. 


No one who looks back on the history of the past, and sees how completely the interests 

of the great mass of mankind had for centuries been made subservient to the selfish 
purposes of the few who possessed sufficient knowledge to overcome and direct their fellow- 
creatures for their own aggradizement, will deny the vast importance of intellectual 
education. To all classes this is a matter of primary importance; but to the working 
classes especially, as men who depend entirely on their own talents and exertions for 
their success in life, intellectual education, or a proper development of the reasoning 
faculties, is altogether indispensable. The intellectual powers form the standard of our 
composition, and are designed to guard and regulate our actions in society; and, though 
we do not mean to underrate the importance of the moral faculties, yet we believe that 
though a man may have these powers disciplined to perform continuous acts of kindness, 
and may possess the strongest feelings of veneration for all that is generous and good, 
he may, for want of intellectual culture, be continually imposed on by designing knaves 
and practised swindlers, and may also have his credulity diverted to superstition and 
fanaticism. 

The history of ne past, with its witches, fairies, ghosts, omens, dreams, fanaticism, 
and superstition, abundantly proves the truth of this assertion. We will not attempt 
to deny, for we rather rejoice in the fact, that the gradual spread of knowledge, and the 
consequent partial enlightenment ofthe public mind, have recently done much to remove 
the superstitious delusions and barbarous usages ef “rude ages;” yet the fact that a 
mere fraction of the people continue to arrogate to themselves the political rights and powers 
of the whole, and persist in framing and enforcing such laws as are most favourable to 
the interests of the few and inimical to the welfare of the many, affordsa strong argument 

_in proof of the intellectual ignorance of the people, who quietly submit to this manifest 
injustice. To the working ciasses in the aggregate, intellectual culture, by enabling 

em to see this political juggle in its proper light, and to reason and judge on the best 
means to rid the land of this odious tyranny, is a matter essential to their permanent 
prosperity. To working men, as individuals, it holds out many important advantages, 
and opens to them a thousand sources of pleasure, 
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As the pursuit of happiness is the great object with all of us, the advantages an 
pleasures flowing from intellectual culture will be made apparent by an examimation of 
both sides of the question: whether is the ignorant man or the intellectual the most 
happy? ‘The ignorant man has but few sources of refined or elevated enjoyments, for 
he depends almost exclusively on the gratification of the more animal faculties for all 
his pleasures, and as these invariably flow through one channel, the mind soon becomes 
completely satiated; and, moreover, as these enjoyments generally cost much toil and 
anxiety in their obtainment, it is a question whether the pain does not counterbalance the 
momentary joys which are thus obtained. The ignorant man goes through the business 
of life in a plodding mechanical manner, without any large or comprehensive views, and 
only in the old beaten track he proceeds with any degree of certainty; he cannot attempt 
any improvement ; he is confounded by any strange appearance; he is overcome by the 
least difficulty, for he cannot remedy any mistake or rectify the least imperfection, 
being, as a workman, completely ignorant of the principles upon which his work should 
proceed. In some respects he is even below the level of the brutes, for he cannot enjoy 
the same animal pleasure in eating or sleeping, for the demands suciety makes on him, 
in return for these enjoyments, give him cares and anxieties which the brutes do not 
experience. He knows little of the pleasures flowing from an acquaintance with human 
nature; of the elevated character and distinctive peculiarities of the mind he is altogether 
ignorant; and, wanting the control of enlarged reason, he is constantly marring his 
happiness by his follies and his vices. Without intellectual perceptions, the temptations 
which are constantly springing up in his path frequently seduce him to evil, and entail 
the most disheartening punishment. Ignorant of the phenomena of nature, he becomes 
credulous and superstitious, an easy prey to the cunning knaves that surround him; 
and, bewildered by the phantoms of his ignorant imagination, he is miserable while 
living, and the thoughts of death fill his mind with indescribable terrors. 

On the other hand, the intellectual man enjoys a thousand sources of real pleasure, 
many of them being as pure, as delightful, and as refined, as can possibly be expe- 
rienced. He feels the exalted enjoyments associated with the perception and 
appreciation of the beauties of the finest compositions. He reads Bacon with deep 
interest; feeds on the poetry of the immortal Milton; he is charmed with the wit and 
boundless versatility of Shakspeare ; he is instructed with the fine criticism of Johnson ; 
enjoys the gorgeous, thrilling eloquence of Cicero the Roman, or Demosthenes the 
Athenian orator; he is rivetted and surprised with the beauty, the power, and the vehe- 
mence of Byron, and finds endless pleasure in all the walks of literature. Nature has 
also provided a multitudinous variety of beauty to be investigated and enjoyed, and the 
study of every-day life, of society at large, and the most common occurrences, present 
objects for the gratification of the intellectual man, who, in reality, 

“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

The ignorant man cannot enjoy any of the exalted pleasures of taste, or the enjoy- 
ments arising from a pure or cultivated mind. If he gaze on a noble river, or a 
beauteous sunlit landscape, he sees no beauty to admire—no food for reflection. If 
he fix his eyes on the wonders and sublime beauty of nature, the emotions of awe or 
sublimity are scarcely aroused within him. The creations of genius do not excite his ad- 
rsiration; the beauties of refined and exalted taste are neither perceived nor enjoyed, and 
the same dull, listless look is ever on his countenance. 

But the soul of the intellectual man is full of poetry, and his feelings are alive to every 
earthly charm. He can gaze on the evening sky, and mark the splendour of the setting 
sun; he can watch the beauteous tints of early dawn, and see thé¥sun rising in majestic 
glory, and from this derive infinite pleasure. 

The rippling rill—the majestic river—the smooth-flowing fountain—the impetuous, 
foaming cataract—the proud waves of the mighty ocean—the single drop of morning dew 
—the tiny blade of grass—the stupendous oak—Nature, through all her wondrous ramifi- 
cations, awaken feelings of wonder, admiration, and love in his enlightened mind, His 
eye looks up, through Nature’s works, to Nature’s God, and the ineffable joy of his 
entranced soul ascends to heaven as perpetual prayer. 

The ignorant man may envy wealth, and imagine that rank and hereditary titles 
confer true dignity; but the intelligent man has no such earth-born thoughts. He 
knows that though a man may wear imperial purple—though he may sway the kingly 
sceptre over powerful nations—though he may display the bravery of a Nelson, or wear 
the honours of a Wellington—if he is devoid of mend, with all his honours, his rank, and 
his property, true nobility dwells not there. The intelligent man envies not the 
wealthy—covets not the diamond star that beams on the bosom, nor the laurels that deck 
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the brow of the hero of war. He sighs not for the golden crown that adorns the head of 
royalty, nor the splendid glitter that surrounds the great, because he knows “ tis mind 
that makes the man.’”’ He seeks to obtain knowledge, because he knows that it will 
stand for ever ; 


«* And her rewards more precious are 
Than all their stores of gold.” 


It is “ the pearl of great price,”’ and with it the comparative beggar is illustrious ; though 
his resources are scanty, his raiment plain, and his abode rustic and insignificant, he has 
within him a dignified mind—a soul devoted to God and the good of man—the brightest 
gem of our humanity. 

Intellectual culture is, therefore, a matter of infinite importance to the working classes, 
for these general and particular reasons; and, therefore, we shall pass to the next 
. oad our subject,—How is the intellectual elevation of the people to be accom- 
plished: 

We do not hesitate to affirm that reading, which will ultimately create the habit of 
thinking, is eminently calculated to bring about the desired elevation. It will improve 
and develope the intellectual powers, by making us acquainted with the noble actions and 
elevated thoughts of the most eminent men of ancient and modern times. By it we learn 
something from all parts of mankind, and transfer to ourselves the sentiments and 
improved knowledge of the most learned men—the wisest and best of our race—of men 
who have studied diligently, and committed to writing their most matured thoughts, and 
thus we learn the most laboured and refined opinions. How easily may books be 
obtained; for a single penny a week the working man can be supplied with the best cf 
books; and this is a great matter to those who have so little to spare from their scanty 
earnings. 

But in order that reading may improve the intellect, we must observe that the just 
and elevated sentiments, and sublime imaginings, which we read, must be passed into 
the circulation of owr own thoughts, must be tested by our own experience, and thus 
applied to practical use. To joim thinking with reading is of primary importance to 
those who seek after intellectual improvement ; for in fact reading superficially a whole 
village library will never add to our knowledge, or improve the intellect. But if good 
books are read with proper attention, and a reverential love of truth—if we take care to 
thoroughly understand one book before we take up another, intellectual elevation must 
follow. But some will say, ‘‘ You cannot expect working men who toil at severe labour 
throughout the long summer’s day—who are often completely exhausted before they give 
over at night—to read books after this protracted labour is finished for the day.” No, 
not when they feel themselves unable to do so; but this is not always the case, and, 
besides, I have ever found that ‘‘ where there’s a wi// there’s a way.’”’ Perhaps the best 
way to create a taste for books, and a desire for intellectual improvement, is by the 
establishment of ‘‘mutual-instruction classes’? among working men; and this is a matter 
completely within their own reach—a thing which they can establish and manage them- 
selves. Let one or two in a city or village who are convinced that such a class would do 
good, and who wish to start it, just agree, in the first instance, to meet together where 
they best can—any one of them who may be able might then write out and read at this 
meeting a short essay on any subject of interest. Let this be then discussed in a calm 
and inquiring spirit by those present, and so continue, anda very great improvement will 
svon be observed in each of the members. 

Where none consider themselves qualified to deliver an essay, let some pamphlet 
or book be read, and then discussed till itis thoroughly understood. In connexion with 
such a class or society, there might also be established a monthly or quarterly manuscript 
magazine, to which each of the members would be at liberty to contribute, all writing on 
a uniform size of paper. The articles in this manuscript magazine might then be read 
and commented on at the weekly or monthly meetings of the class. Extracts might also 
be published occasionally in any of the local papers, as a means of drawing attention to 
the class, and increasing the number of members. I am sure that the columns of THE 

ORKING MAN’s FRIEND would be open for all suitable articles coming from this source. 

Small Prizes might also be offered to the members for the best essays on any given 
subjects ; and, in order to prevent jealousy or ill-fecling among the members, the judges 
should be parties entirely unconnected with the class. 

A Library might also, in course of time, be established ; and this could easily be com- 
menced by donations of books from the members, and from parties in the neighbourhood 
who were favourable to the elevation of the industrious classes. 

Another way would answer well for a time:—Each member who had books which he 
had read might bring one to the class-meeting, and mutual exchanges might be made, till 
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each had read all the books which the members in the aggregate could command. In 
the selection of a permanent library, however, sound judgment would require to be exer- 
cised, because there are some books which are even worse than worthless, and these 
would require to be altogether excluded from libraries exclusively intended to aid 
in the elevation of the working classes. By the establishment of such classes the 
industrious. orders might soon be able to express their opinions on general sub- 
jects, and that, too, with propriety, fluency, and vigour. They would then have no 
occasion to be either ashamed or afraid to speak in the presence of those who are termed 
‘the higher orders,”’ for they could then select their expressions, and exercise proper 
confidence in their own powers. In this, at least, the great body of working men are, 
wt present, lamentably deficient. But refinement in manners and taste may be acquired 
as well by the humble operative as by the most exalted nobleman: he may exhibit 
neatuess, courtesy, delicacy, and ease, both in speech and behaviour, and these are 
qualities which will ensure him respect and attention among all intelligent men. There 
is no degradation in labour, but rather the reverse ; and why should not the working man 
strike at high and soul-ennobling objects? Why should he continue to “take for 
granted” the opinions of others, when he is endowed with a mind which A7zs own exertions 
would soon make capable of judging for himself? The great mass of the people devote 
themselves to toil, as if they were made merely to Aeep themselves alive, and content 
themselves with the assurance that they are “just as good as their neighbours!” Thus 
life is occupied in a savage struggle for mere antmal existence, and the noble faculties of 
the immortal mind are left entirely neglected. 

But no man can look abroad upon this boundless creation, and-behold its sublime 
nature—its romantic beauty—-its majestic awe-inspiring wonders, and its exhaustless 
treasures, without feeling the irresistible conviction steal into his inmost soul, that these 
were ordained not merely to sustain animal life, but also to arouse, nourish, and expand 
the mind—to lift the soul to higher joys than mere earth-born pleasures, which endureth 
but a day. ‘ 

No one will say that this vast creation was ordained to be enjoyed by hae of God’s 
creatures, while the great and mighty mass were created merely to toil and minister to 
the comfort and luxury of this favoured fraction. 

The working classes have now to arouse themselves, to shake off the apathy and 
ignorance of centuries, and claim their share of God’s benevolence. . . 

A spirit of progress is even now abroad amongst the masses. A holy influence is 
stealing into the souls of men, even as the soft, odorous zephyrs of summer steal upon 
the senses ; and men are beginning to feel that they ought to love one another. ‘The 
intelligent working men have a noble part to perform—to lead their more ignorant 
brethren from darkness to light, and diffuse the blessings of knowledge around many an 
humble hearth ;—to teach their brethren to seek wisdom, and to assure them that they 
will find 

** Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace.” 


SCRAPS OF THOUGHT. 


By JAMES WHITELAW, Shoemaker. 


Horr.—Hope cheers the drooping spirits; 
is a cordial to the sorrowful in heart; is a 
barque on which we may ride upon the waters 
of trouble; and, where vital religion exists, it 
lights the soul with joyful expectations of 
everlasting felicity. 

THOUGHTS.—The thoughts of the mind are 
its vehicles. They are its winged and fleet 
messengers. Limits cannot be set to their 
excursive flights. Boundaries cannot be laid 
to the vast domains which they traverse. They 
can range the wide universe. Material objects 
are no obstructionsto their progress. Outward 
conditions affect not their elasticity. The 
regions of fancy are the fields in which they | 


sport. The higher spherés of reason and 
morality are to them worlds furnished with 
exquisite delights. And from religion they 
draw their richest nourishment. vee 
SoLiruDE.—Solitude is a prison to the fool, 
a wilderness to the vain, a bleak desert to the 
proud, and a place altogether devoid of ai 
charm or attraction to the devotee of pleasure. 
But, to the reflective man, it is as a otregith r 
stream, flowing through the parehed an 
chapt land of selfishness; a pleasant retreat 
from the harassing anxieties of business; and 
a cordial to his mind when distracted with 
cares, Sane iwi « 
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Let knowledge be free! 


Dispersing the gloom of the mind, 

A star that appears in the shadow of night, 
Like vision bestowed on the blind. 

It falleth as dew—’tis refreshing as shower 


On deserts uncultured and wild; 
Till the bramble beareth a beautiful flower, 
And the rose of summer hath smil’d. 


: Let knowledge be free !—for hath not the pen 
3 Enlightened in every age, 


Since the ancient times, when holy men 


. Recorded the sacred page? 


With a power no mortal hand may stay, 
It hath burst all bonds in twain; 

Bearing the darkest error away-— 
Breaking the captive’s chain. 


Let knowledge be free throughout the world, 
And the empire of light increase, 
Till a blessed banner shall be unfurl'd, 


With the motto of “ endless 


' * Oh! thirst for knowledge,” are words the wise 
Should preach in the ear ‘of youth: 
\ Before us lies a glorious prize, 


In the boundless reign of truth! 
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LET KNOWLEDGE BE FREE. 
—’tis a sunbeam of light, 
5 peace.’ 
PY. E.S. 


Nailsworth. 
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DEMANDS OF THE AGE UPON THE WORKING CLASSES. 


By Joun Woops, Waggon Builder, Wednesbury. 


‘Berorre the demands of the age are consi- 


dered, it may be well to investigate the mean- 
ing of the phrase, and to inquire upon what 
authority such demands are rested. . Certain 
definite periods of human history are.called 
“ ages,” each of these periods or ages appears to 
have possessed a sort of individuality—some 
feature distinguishing it from all others—some 
object to achieve, which has demanded and re- 
ceived more zeal, more perseverance, more 
determination, and more seif-denial than any 
other object of the day. Thus, in the “ dark 
ages” we find the highest object of ambition 
was to be “the best lance.” - Had those ages 
been less dark, it is impossible that “ chivalry” 
could haye received the homage it did. All 
true and periect systems and ideas contain 
within themseives t':e germ of eternal applica- 
bility to the ever-varying condition and cir- 
cumstances of man, and rati.er encourage than 
confine the spirit of progress. All false systems 
aud bad pursuits are eventually sacr ficed at 
the shrine of truth, by the hand of time. 
Chivalry is found to be a delusion, and hence 
we hear of Reformation. The demand is irre- 
sistible; and a great change is effected, both 
in the social and religious condition of the 
people of Europe. This object achieved, fur- 
ther glimpses are obtained by the masses into 
he future—their own and their children’s 


future; and serfdom, raising its hydra head, 
demands emancipation—and gets it. Again, 
we hear the voices of the multitude, and the 
watch-word this time is—“ Representation,” 
“ Equal Laws,” “ Impartial Administration.” 
Too dimly seen, and too feebly acted upon by 
our coerced and cajoled ancestors, who only 
succeeded in getting it admitted in the abstract, 
~-it becomes the duty of the working people of 
the present day to carry out and mature the 
idea, with cheerfulness and yigour. But before 
this object can be properly and effectually ac- 
complished, many processes are necessary. 
Frenchmen could attain the object; but the 
very means they employed proved destructive 
of the victories they gained. Violence always 
takes as much ast gives; sometimes, a little 
more. Let Englishmen take a lesson from the 
example of their Freuch brethren. The time 
has been, when it was supposed to be the duty 
of Government only to originate and perfect 
such ideas as these. Thanks toeven a partial, 
glimmering of the light of education, this 
op‘nion is proved to be fallacious. The very 
light which has shown us whose duty it is not, 
exclusively, shows us also whose is tlie duty of 
the attainment of a higher level —sociany and 
morally. 

Hence, the most prominent demand of the 
present age is, that the people should be 
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educated. This is the basis of improvement, 
the guarantee of success, and the consolidation 
of great achievements. In proportion as the 
people enjoy education, in the same proportion 
will they become capable of civilization, of refine- 
ment, of citizenship. And, reasoning from facts 
and observation, there is no doubt but that the 
supply will equal the demand. In order to prove 
the justice of this demand, it may be observed, 
that our responsibilities and our duties are 
greater and more numerous to-day than they 
were yesterday; because our knowledge is in- 
creased. To enjoy an increase in knowledge, 
without getting a corresponding increase in duty 
and responsibility, is about as impossible as to 
attempt to sink one end of a balance-beam with- 
out raising the other. As we dive into know- 
ledge, we rise in responsibility. This, therefore, 
proves the legitimacy of the demand; proves, 
that we are stewards—not monopolists and 
misers of good. Not until we have received 
are we commanded to give; then, however, the 
command becomes imperative. The injunction to 
“do good and communicate” holds good for ever, 
and is applicable to every human being, under 
any or every possible circumstance. It will, 
therefore, appear clear to every one, that if the 
demand of the age is that the people be edu- 
cated, that demand rests chiefly on the people 
themselves, individually ; and tells them plainly 
that they must depend mainly upon their own 
exertions—that they must educate each other ; 
that it will not pay them, or be conducive to 
their vast interests, to wait until the whim or 
caprice of some small-souled statesman shall 
instigate him to take this mighty people under 
his fostering protection, and provide instruction, 
diluted down to artizan-capacity, to be dealt 
out, as loaves at Unions, by weight, by measure, 
and by rule. Whatever good must come to the 
working classes of this or any other country. 
must be the result of their own exertions. 
them go to the cheapest market for it, a 
will cost them twenty shillings’ worth of 
of prudence, and of perseverance, ft . 


worth of knowledge; but if it be ipéusted to 
the hands of small politicians, will not 
only frustrate the end by misap 
means, but endeavour to pergi 
that such a course 1s for th 

Hitherto, everything yat hard work has been 


done for the working @sses. The idle portion 
of the community 1¢Ve kindly consented to re- 


ceive a very coriderable portion of the over- 
productivenes of labour, and to bear for, and 
instead ofr? [#bourer, all those little glimmer- 
ings of sun of prosperity which have strug- 
gled + shine across his path. In future this 
tat uf things must be reversed; these things 
pst be done by, and borne dy, the working 
lasses. Theunrivalled machinery, the gigantic 
undertakings, and the almost incredible pro- 
duce of this country, proclaim to the world that 
no ordinary race of workmen are they who 
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exhibit their skill, their perseverance, and their 
industry in sucha manner. But still, notwith- 
standing the skill, energy, and perseverance of 
English workmen, a great many have yet one 
ot the most important lessons of life to learn, 
viz., the art of self-government. On those 
who have already learned something of this 
great lesson, devolves a serious duty, that is, 
that they should teach their “ shopmates” that 
which they have found so beneficial in their 
own case. And in order to do this effectually, 
a regular, systematic crusade against ignorance 
must be entered upon, Education is the means 
whereby the desired ends are to be obtained. 
AJjl human processes are accomplished by means. 
Jacob of old dreamt of an ascent to heaven by 
means of a ladder! Just so is it with the peo- 
ple at the present day; they have a ladder to 
climb, in which mutual assistance becomes both 
a duty and a bond of safety, and as we‘advance, 
assisted and assisting, every bad pas¢ion, every 
false notion, every unbrotherly s¢nti 


ing gotsome knowledge, and t 
increased our responsibilities, we are more fit to 
occupy,and more capable of enjoying, that moral 
and social position which js the reward of en- 


consider the necessity 
for commencing this pfusade against ignorance 
immediately. In. pecuniary point of view, 
who are those, we may ask, who fill the gaols ? 
In ninety casesOut of a hundred the ignorant. 
What is it fitch fills our gin-shops and pauper 
unions—yflich debases, demoralises, and de- 
grades g@ many of our fellow-workmen—which 
enablé& time-serving politicians and unscrupu- 
phar to triumph over the best interests 


Let us for a momen 


umanity and religion ? The answer is, ig- 


orance. To ignorance we owe political vas- 


| Salage, party bitternesses, religious bigotry, 


sectarianism, and universal selfishness, It was 
ignorance in our ancestors which caused them 
to saddie us, their children, with a most unjust, 
useless, «nd enormous debt. Thus industry 
has to pay the debts incurred by wicked pro- 
fligucy and most reprehensible quarrels. At 
the door of igncrance most of our miseries are 
to be laid. It therefore becomes a personal 
duty to endeavour to banish the demon from 
society, each man beginning with the demon 
in his own breast, which has been his too 
close and constant companion from child- 
hood—which has marred and misshapen his 
actions, vilified and degraded his capabili- 
ties, shut heaven and earth out from his men- 
tal vision, and either steeped his soul in pre- 
judice, or held in heathen obscurity his best and 
noblest powers. From close and candid obser- 
vation, therefore, it appears that every indivi- 
dual who has “ freely received,” must “ freely 
give ;” or, in other words, that he who knows 
little or nothing must bestir himself, and make 
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some progress; and that he who has, by his 
frugality, his diligence, and his perseverance, 
already mounted a round or two of the social 
‘and mental ladder, is bound to assist upwards 
his less fortunate brother. 

Thus it will appear that every man has his 
‘mission, and every woman hers; each indivi- 
‘dual has duties to perform in exact proportion 
‘to the advantages he enjoys. These duties are 
“not transferable.” So true as every human 
‘being possesses a separate identity, so true also 
‘does he labour under a distinct and personal 
‘accountability for the use he makes of his 
““‘lord’s talents.” Ten thousand may be en- 
‘gaged in producing the same results, and yet 
‘there may be a peculiarity in the processes 
~which makes each to differ from the other. 
‘Chubb, it is said, has made fifty thousand locks, 
‘and no one key will open any two of them. If 
‘any individual should be in doubt as to the 
‘precise amount of work which he must perform 
‘im the good cause, let him ask himself can- 
‘didly what he can do, for all that he can do is 
included in his duty. God tolerates no proxies 
in his work ; each must do his own, or take the 
consequences of disobedience. Earth-hidden 
talents are an abomination ; widow’s mites are 
embalmed in the fadeless leaves of sacred his- 
tory. 
Consider for a moment the absolute priva- 
tion of the hard-working man who cannot 
read. For him there is no intelligible past— 
no history, no poetry, no converse with the 
great souls of bygone days, whose utterings 
outlive thrones, and powers, and kingdoms, 
and find a tongue in every language. For him 
no martyr dies, no patriot bleeds, no poet 
sings; to him the present must be a dull, sick- 
ening, and spiritless flat ; the past a dim, sha- 
dowy, unintelligible fable ; and the future a 
curious, clouded, and dreadful mystery. Who 
wouldnotuse every legitimate effort tomake the 
“book of life” intelligible to one so dark and so 
cunblest as he ? tosubstitute for his shallow expe- 
»riences, collected out of the carcasses of his fes- 
‘tive days, sound and solid information, and tolead 
“him to those regions of intellectuality in which it 
“ds the privilege of the human mind to wander. 
“If every man who can read were to teach only 
eone to read also, how soon, and how easily, 
~would the number of readers be doubled But 
“not only so; this course would very soon make 
-@ perceptible difference in the poor-rates, gaol- 
‘dues, navy and army estimates, police-rates, 
‘&c. Education produces not enly such results 
‘as these, but gives the key to other results 
‘equally desirable and equally important, and 
‘furnishes the answer to social questions, which 
‘have hitherto baffled and perplexed us. 

If, therefore, it is desirable to shut up gin- 
“palaces, to have gaols to let, to convert union- 
~workhouses into schools, to purge the state from 
,corruption, and the church from apathy and 
‘plethora ;—if these things, and a thousand others 
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of the same nature, are desirable, let us attend at 
once to the means by which they may be ob- 
tained; let us begin at the proper place, and 
after having learned something of the art of self- 
government, let us teach our fellow-workmen 
the same, trusting to the Great Teacher, and 
“the world’s better future,” for success and 
reward. 

And now for means. Let each one ask him- 
self the question, whether or no he can spare 
here, in order that he may spread there, and 
soon will he hear the old street proverb say, 
** Where there’s a will there’s a way.” We 
have already met once too often for song-singing 
and grog-drinking, .under the specious and 
shallow disguise of “sick societies.” Hence- 
forth let the time be devoted to better, nobler, 
and more rational purposes. ‘‘ Poor Tom 
Bowling” can comfortably afford to rest where 
he is for a century or two. ‘‘ Poor Tom’s” 
countrymen, however, cannot. They must be 
progressing—they must be taught—they must 
be educated. The unsatisfactory and crime- 
generating nature of mere sensualism must be 
shown to them, and the paradise of intellec- 
tuality, of morality, of religion, must be opened 
to their view. And who so fit to do this, or 
who would have such a chance of success, asthe 
shopmates and fellow-workmen of those who 
need this instruction? Away, then, ye “ Blue 
Dragon” sick clubs, together with aprons, scarfs, 
and maces,—things which can only be charac- 
terised as useless follies. Your time is past. 
Sterner duties now demand attention. There 
are, no doubt, many masters who would be 
happy to allow their workmen to meet in some 
of their spare or partially used rooms er ware- 
houses, for the purpose of instructing each 
other, especially on the outskirts of large towns. 
The advantages of such a course would be 
mutual; the employer would get better men, 
and the men would have more confidence in, 
and respect for, their employer; and would 
have a tendency to bring about that which has 
long been wanted, and the want of which has 
often entailed misery and destitution upon the 
men, and bankruptcy upon the employer, viz., 
mutual confidence. 

Everywhere around us we see the elements 
of amelioration at work ; we see the seed being 
sown which promises a better, a greater, future ; 
—the artificial bounds of caste, and the spirit 
of exclusiveness, are becoming daily more indis- 
tinct. The discovery is being made that intel- 
lectuality and religion are not the birthright and 
hereditary property of the few; that a warm 
heart may beat beneath a fustian jacket; that 
a great soul may inhabit a peasant’s form; and 
that an active and fertile brain are possibly co- 
existent in the mechanic and the labourer. 
Ideas such as these are daily obtaining more 
currency in society, and are silently but surely 
opening a new and a nobler path to the artisan ; 
and the sooner that the working classes of this 
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country are ready for this great and long-hoped- 
for change in their condition, prospects, and 
circumstances, the sooner will it be ready for 
them. ‘The only way to know is to be. 

It rests, therefore, mainly with ourselves 
whether the “ good time” shall come in five or 
in fifty years. “The good time” willnever come 
of itself, it will want fetching; and as we can- 
not recal the past, so as to make better use of 
the time, the only thing we can do is to make 
the best possible use of the present. In order 
to do this well, we must at once accede to the 
primary and most important demand of the age; 
that is, to supply mental food to the morally 
and intellectually famished. In proportion as 
this demand is supplied by us, will the recovery 
and consequent fitness of the patient for light, 
air, and free exercise, come to pass. Let us 
learn, practise, and teach, the noble art of self- 
government, and the dawning of that freedom 
to whose purity red coats and blue ones, trun- 
cheons and bayonets, are a superfluous imperti- 
nence, is not far distant. The little arithmetic 
Which we shall then require amongst each 
other will teach us that we may safely venture | 
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to divide our police foree by ten, and our mili- 
tary ditto by a thousand, and keep the dividend 
to—look at. ‘Let us learn self-goyernment, and 
domestic, social, or national government ceases 
to be any longer amystery to us. Self-govern- 
ment is the only solution of the problem of all 
right government, the centre from which the 
domestic, social, or national circle cam be struck 
with ease and precision; but without this essen- 
tial quality it will be like attempting to make.a 
circle without a centre; it will be full of angles 
and irregularities; and, at the first concession 
on one of these outstanding, unsupported pro- 
jections, it will collapse. This is the great lesson 
of which education is the alphabet, and re- 
ligious faith the climax. Let, us, therefore, 
teach this alphabet to our fellow-workmen ; 
and in order to feel great, and have a conscious- 
ness of usefulness, let us do something great, 
something useful; when we @re in earnest, 
people are sure to believe us. Let each do his 
duty to-day, and the very doing of it will open 


| greater capabilities, and wider spheres of ope- 


ration, for to-morrow, 


IT IS IMPORTANT THAT WORKING MEN SHOULD BE ABLE TO 


READ 


WELL. 


By Groner Honpina, Power-loom Weaver, Stone-bridge, Oswaldwhistle, near 


Accrington, 


As a means of obtaining knowledge, read- 
ing stands second.to no other. If there is 
a power in knowledge, and a pleasure in 
its possession, then it is a clear argument 
for working men doing all they can to im- 
prove themselves in it, in order that the 
capacity of their minds may be enlarged, 
and their sphere of usefulness extended. — 
It is a great pity that so many men in 
our workshops and factories are indifferent 
readers, and that so many cannot read at 
all. One who only does so imperfectly can 
never feel a pleasure in it, and, conse- 
quently, he will not find improvement in it. 
Unless a person has added to his ordinary 
school training a considerable amount of 
self-culture, he is not likely to become a 
good reader. This is more especially true 
of those working men whose early oppor- 
tunities of attending school are limited, 
and who have to go to work before they 
know much aboutreading. Removed from 
school, and destitute of that stimulus to 
mental exertion, there is no hope of their 
attaining excellence in reading, without 
self-determination to seize every moment 
of spare time to devote to that object. It 
should be the great aim of teachers to im- 
press a powerful idea on the minds of their 
pupils of the value of knowledge, in order 
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that they may, in after life, regard it as a 
gem worth seeking, and a secret worth 
digging for. 

In thus estimating the importance of 
reading we haye no wish to depreciate other 
means of communicating instruction, but 
there are advantages belonging to this to 
which other means have no claim. 

It will enable the working man to become 
his own teacher. However poor a man 
may be, and thus unable to pay the ex- 
penses of tuition, yet he is very low indeed 
if he is not able to procure some of the 
useful periodicals, by whieh he may inform 
his mind and enlarge his understanding. 
There can be mo question but this, lke 
other qualifications, is capable of being 
turned to a bad purpose, for a person may 
read nothing but trifling trash or useless 
nonsense. But supposing him anxious to 
improye his mind, we say reading will 
bring him into contact with giant minds, 
whose productions are eapable of impressin 
him with a love of virtue and goodaess, ¢ 
enabling him to appreciate excellence. By 
mere contact with the magnet, common iron 
acquires the remarkable property of polarity; 
so, by that kind of contact wth rior 

the 
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minds which reading gives, we acquire 
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of the persons who wrote those books. Some 
may object that reading does not bring us 
into immediate contact with those men— 
at least, not so near as we should have 
been had we been allowed to converse with 
them. But it is questionable whether we 
are not brought into closer contact with 
them than even conversation would give 
us; for when a man writes his thoughts 
for the instruction of millions, is it not 
likely that he will endeavour to give them 
in language more clear and forcible than 
when talking in private to a single indi. 
vidual? By reading, then, the working man, 
who never went to Cambridge, and never 
saw Oxford, is able to have for his teachers 
men as learned as many of its fellows, and 
as acute as its most skilful wranglers. If 
there be any man who has distinguished 
himself in sciencé by the curiosity or the 
depth of his researches, or any eminent in 
literature for the beauty of his style, the 
force of his expressions, or the splendour of 
his eloquence ; or any metaphysician whose 
strength of mind has enabled him to pene- 
trate with an eagle’s eye into the myste- 
rious depths of humanity; all thése, and 
much more, are at the call of the working 
man, if he has acquired the power of read- 
ing. In the course of his study, should any 
difficulty arise, or any question present it- 
self for which he has no answer, he has a 
host of teachers at his command, equal in 
talent to all the advantages of a student at 
any university. With opportunities like 
these, it is his own fault if he is either igno- 
rant ot shallow; his memory must be very 
bad if it is not well furnished with words, 
and his mind grovelling if it is not rich in 
thought. 

Tt will enable him to oceupy his leisure 
time with pleasure and profit. To spend 
our leisure in good company is, no doubt, 
yery useful, when good company ¢an be had, 
but none ought to be considered such that 
does not leave the mind richer in knowledge, 
or more confirmed in virtue, than it was. 
Frivolous, vain, and trifling conversation 
should be always banished from good com- 
pany. How rarely can the working man 
meet with such company! Yet he need 
not complain ; while he has good books, he 
may spend his time to great profit. Look 
at the poor man whose mind is cultivated 
by private study and reading: he is never 
at a loss to spend his leisure, without the 
too-common method of resorting to some 
scene of dissipation. If he has a day to 
himself, he spends it in storing his mind 
with stuff more precious than the gold of 
California, and goes to his work again a 
wiser and a happier man. He may not 
have his guineas to lay out in costly works, 
but his pence can buy for him far more 
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valuable matter than the drunkard gets for 
his shillings. He can indulge his taste in 
the works he peruses; and in this he often 
feels a great pleasure. If he is a man of 
broad brow and penetrating eye, the depths 
of philosophy may suit the firm grasp of his 
mind; or, if he is of a lighter mood, and 
wants to keep up a perpetual summer all 
the year round, he may delight himself in 
the flowers of poetry, when there are none 
on earth, but instead of it a white mantle 
ofsnow. We are apt to be severe in re- 
flecting on those men who are arrived at 
years of maturity, and yet have so little 
regard to character, that they can sink into 
deep dissipation on every occasion of 
leisure, when there is some spare time from 
the resular employment; but we ought 
to consider these men are given up to the 
direction of an uncultivated mind, and 
veing destitute of those higher pleasures 
which can only be had by reading and re- 
flection, they are left to the vain and un- 
satisfactory enjoyments which flow from 
the gratification of the senses. 

Reading will enable the working man to 
be useful to others. “To do good and to 
communicate, forget not,’”’ is an injunction 
coming from very high authority; but how 
can a man communicate instruction or 
knowledge if he is notin possession of it? 
There will be required a higher standard of 
learning in the teachers who are to guide 
the people, as they advance in knowledge 
and civilization. "When learners are tread- 
ing on the heels of teachers, it is necessary 
for the latter to bestir themselves. Now all 
the facilities of attaining knowledge which 
the present age furnishes, cannot be said 
to render the teacher’s task in reality more 
easy. The actual result will be, that the 
people will know more, and, knowing more, 
they will want to know still more. As 
with money, so with knowledge—the more 
a man knows the more he will want to 
know. This is a point for the teachers of 
the age—whether in the pulpit or the class, 
whether as editors or writers—to take 
into deep and serious consideration. If by 
reading and meditation a man’s mind is 
richly stored, so that he can judge of the 
mental capacity of his teachers, it is likely 
that he will not be put off with shallow 
thoughts and feeble expressions. He will 
know that there are profound and valuable 
thing's to elevate and enlighten his mind, if 
his teacher has industry or capacity to 
bring them up. ' 

Hence it is difficult to please and satisfy 
a man of cultivated mind; for unless you 
have a very ¢lear and luminous view of the 
subject you will not be able to throw more 
light on it than he already possésses. But 
this light which he has in his mind will 
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enable him to become the instructor of 
others; and it is delightful to reflect what 
avast mass of the knowledge that is im- 
parted to the poor of this country is the 
result of the unpaid, and oft-time ill-requited 
generosity of the more talented and thought- 
ful of the working men. Often has he, 
after toiling all the week, travelled miles 
on the Sabbath, to enlighten, his brethren 
on the most momentous subjects that can 
occupy the attention of man. 

No man can give account of all the 
learning which he possesses, nor tell who 
imparted it to his mind; but if this could 
be done, and a proper estimate made of the 
relative usefulness of different classes, it 
is not extravagant to suppose that more 
real good has been done by working men, 
and more success has attended their efforts 
to diffuse knowledge, than belongs to the 
more favoured and authorised distributors 
of learning, who get their supply in the 
halls of the university. Who are the men 
who form the pillars that support our 
Sunday-schools? Who are the teachers 
that are the staff of mutual instruction 
societies? Are they not working men? 
Let a man once taste the pleasure and feel 
the power that knowledge gives, and he 
will not begrudge assisting, both by his 
exertions and pence, to diffuse it to others. 

We have before noticed a point in which 
the possession of knowledge resembles that 
of money: we will give one in which it 
widely differs from it. When a person gives 
money, he has so much less himself: not 
so with knowledge ; the more a person im- 
parts of that, the more he has; like the 
widow’s cruse of oil, the more he pours out, 
the faster it fills. What an encouragement 
to exert ourselves in the diffusion of know- 
ledge! Valuable as it is, we may enrich 
others with it, and not impoverish our- 
selves: so we may, with the blaze of a 
single taper, light athousand more, without 
diminishing the brilliance of the first, from 
which all the others got their flame. 

Reading will detect and bring out the 
native talent of the working man. No 
doubt, among the tens of thousands of men 
who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
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brow, there are minds that, if properly cul- 
tivated, would take the first rank in the 
march of social progress.. Those abilities 
which now only gratify and amuse a few of 
the lowest in the state, because their pos- 
sessor has been neglected in his education,. 
might have been asource of instruction and 
pleasure to their fellow-men in the highest 
rank of literature, while hundreds of meaner 
talent have trifled away their time at col- 
lege, at great expense, and proved mere 
drivellers after all. Now reading brings. 
out this talent, in many instances, and it. 
would do so in more, if there was more. 
liberality shown to the poor youth who. 
shows an intense fondness to be poring 
over his books. Depend upon it, when you. 
see a youth leave his playfellows and com- 
panions to enjoy himself with his books in 
private, that boy possesses a mind not of 
the lowest order. Take him and encourage 
him; he will be useful in his day and gene- 
ration. 

The mere lending of a book to a youth of 
this description has given a tone to his en- 
tire life afterwards. It has awakened dor--. 
mant powers within him, and often been the 
first step in his progress to'eminence. It. 
was, perhaps, some biography of one who was: 
situated in circumstances like his: own, and. 
pursued knowledge in the midst of difficulties: 
till he became both useful and eminent, and. 
reaped the reward of his exertions in the 
respect and esteem of his fellow-men, and. 
perhaps received more substantial proofs of 
their approbation than mere words. This. 
has stimulated him on with the hope that. 
he, perhaps, may DO something, and he has. 
persevered till he has tasted the sweetest. 
pleasure in learning ; and then, though no. 
office rewards his exertions, and no editor 
applauds his productions, yet he loves. 
reading and acquiring knowledge so, that 
he will never cease to strive after it, and. 
despises all those contrivances of thought-- 
less youth to throw away their precious 
time on mere sensual gratifications. All 
this, and much more, might result ftom, 
reading, which proves plainly the importe- 
ance of reading to working men. 


ON BIOGRAPHY. 


By EpwARD LAPAGE, Woolsorter, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


THERE is no branch of literature from which 
edification and instruction may not be derived. 
In poetry and fiction, “ those mental balloons,” 
we may ascend the loftiest, purest, and, one 
would almost say, the holiest heights of imagi- 
nation; we may forget this world, as it were, 
with all its sin and sorrow, while under their 


bewitching and fascinating influences. In books: 
of voyages and travels we may accompany the. 
fearless navigator, as in search of discoveries he 
pierces the icy and unbroken dreariness of the 
Arctic regions ; or manfully bears up benéath 
the oppressive heat of the line: or we may go 
with the traveller to foreign lands,, noted rivers,, 
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ruins of once mighty cities, to spots famed in 
holy writ and ancient chronicle. In history, we 
may step back to days long gone by, when our 
own land was overrun with a race of barbarians, 
dwelling in mere hovels, their skins stained with 
the juice of herbs, and their only clothing the 
hides of animals slain in the chase; we may 
watch its gradual progress in arts and com- 
merce, in freedom and civilization, until it has 
attained its present unrivalled elevation among 
the nations of the earth. But above all these, 
there is one kind of reading which we prize, and 
that is, Biography. Yes; others possess their 
interest, their instruction, and their power to 
please, but none like this. We esteem it so 
highly, because in itself it contains so many of 
those qualities which render reading of any 
kind engaging ; and because of its importance 
when viewed in relation to the other classes of 
literature. The biography of an author should 
always, when possible, be read before his works. 
And this being done, we shall read with much 
more ease and profit than otherwise we could 
have done. Who that has read the “ Paradise 
Lost,” after an acquaintance with its author’s 
life, and particularly that portion of it in 
which he wrote that divine poem, but has felt 
the interest of such knowledge ; and Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” must ever have the greater 
charm for those who know the circumstances 
under which it was composed, and can picture 
the honest, earnest, homely tinker, immured 
within the cheerless walls of a dungeon, for 
daring to worship his God according to the 
dictates of his conscience. But the importance 
of being conversant with the life of an author is 
more especially felt in reading such works as 
History, where we often find assertions and 
descriptions quite at variance with all that we 
have previously seen or heard, and which would 
disturb and perplex us, were we not able to 
make allowance for the writer’s peculiar views 
and partialities. 

From Biography, too, we may derive the best 
lessons of practical wisdom. ‘There do we see 
the rewards of virtue, and the folly and misery 
of vice, exemplified in actual life. There are 
depicted the routes which the best and wisest 
of men have taken in their journey through 
this world. No books could be more appro- 
priately placed in the hands of the young 
student than the lives of some of our great 
authors. The advice which Johnson, Todd, 
and other eminent men, have kindly given for 
the guidance of youth, is, indeed, valuable; but 
there are single biographies in our language, 
which for worth, as regards that point, would 
far outweigh all such advice that has ever been 
written. The one is theoretical, but the other is 
practical ; the one precept, but the other ex- 
ample; and we all know which is the more 
useful and effective. There, too, may the young 
see the methods of studying which the most 
successful students have practised; may find 
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directions to guide, and rewards to stimulate, 
in all circumstances, however gloomy or dif_i- 
cult; and there may both old and young behold 
a practical illustration of the preciousness of 
perseverance, frugality, and other inestimable 
qualities which have never failed to elevate 
the soul that possessed and cherished them. 

We can never read such lives as those of 
Johnson by Boswell, of Cowper by Grimshawe, 
and of Nelson by Southey, without feeling 
greatly indebted to such biographers, for thus 
making us the contemporaries, as it were, of 
those great men, who left this world long ere 
we entered it. Yea, and in many respects 
more than their contemporaries ; for we know 
in a few hours what it took them a life time to 
see. On one evening we view the infancy and 
youth of an illustrious man; on the next we 
behold him in all the strength and vigour of 
manhood, and on another we gaze upon him as 
the shades of old age gather round him, till the 
gloom of death hides him from our view. 
More than their contemporaries, for the worth 
of a great man is seldom correctly estimated, 
in his own days. The peculiar circumstances 
of the times, party or sectarian spirit, often 
cause a verdict to be passed upon a man, which 
the more impartial and deliberate judgment of 
posterity completely nullifies. A man is 
scarcely known by his contemporaries till he 
has given some striking proof of his greatness. 
Hence they are ignorant of the most interesting 
period of his existence. They know nothing of 
the midnight hours he has spent in deep 
thought, or laborious research; of the difficulties, 
numerous and formidable, with which he may 
have had to contend. They see him great, 
but under what circumstances that greatness 
was formed they know not. If he isa navigator, 
he must make some jmportant discovery; a 
statesman, and the senate must ring with hiselo- 
quence—before he attracts thenotice of the world. 
And then the envious and malicious (for rising 
merit always has its foes) direct their fiendish: 
attention to him, that they may lessen his re- 
nown by magnifying his defects, and under- 
valuing his deserts. Friends, in their blind ad- 
miration, discern nothing in him but virtue, 
and almost adore his faults; while, perhaps, 
a party to which he has attached himself, 
will, for the sake of interest, defend his conduct 
however foolish or vicious. Hence it is difficult 
to arrive at a just conception of a man’s worth in 
his own times; but in his biography we view 
him when this excitement has subsided—when 
the spirit of faction has died away—when 
friends are no more, and the grave has robbed 
envy of its object. How many men might be 
mentioned, who in their life-time were almost 
idolized, whose names are now scarcely remem- 
bered ; and how many who lived and died in 
obscurity, are now the glory of their country, 
and the admiration of the world! 

Again I say, we become more than their 
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contemporaries —- for had we lived in the 
same age with such men as Johnson and 
Cewper, the high aristocratic notions and in- 
dustrious habits of the one, and the rhymes 
and love of retirement of the other, would have 
rendered it next to impossible for persons so 
humble as ourselves to have ever shared their 
society ; but now at our pleasure we can enter 
the almost sealed study of the ‘king critic,” or 
listen to his conversation at some of those famed 
literary parties of which he was one of the 
brightestornaments; or in the old house at Olney 
we may ehjoy the company of Cowper with his 
beloved female friends, or with him wander 
through “ shady colonades,” or o’er the “ gently 
winding walks of the wilderness.” Many an 
humble operative counts such men as these 
among his dearest and most constant friends ; 
in his hours of loneliness he finds their society 
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| profitable, and in sorrow they yield him solid 


consolation. If friendship really is what poets 
have sung of it—sosweet, so precions—surely the 
friendship of the good and great dead must be 
desirable; and what so fully enables us to enjoy 
it as their biography ? . True, their works do to 
a great extent, but, as was previously remarked, 
we can never enter completely into the spirit 
of their works without acquaintance with their 
lives. 
There is that about Biography which has 
always endeared it to our own mind. In 
childhood, nought in Scripture pleased us 
like its simple and touching histories of Joseph, 
and Moses, and David. And we esteem it as 
highly still, and weuld ever turn to it with the 
Warmest desires, and remember if with the 
fondest ass-ciations. . 
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THE MOTHER'S MISSION. 


By JANET HAMILTON, a Shoemaker’s Wife, Langlone, near Coatbridge, Lanarkshire, N.B. 


AmonGst the many powerful agencies at 
work in society, the first place is certainly 
due to one, the paramount importance of 
which, as its effects upon the whole frame- 
work of society are constantly developed, 
makes it a subject of deep and serious in- 
terest to every reflecting mind. In conse- 
quence of its striking deep and spreading 
wide, and of its being the first to entwine 
itself with the fibres of the human heart, 
its influence is mighty and universal; and, 
where rightly directed and applied, it is the 
most powerful and efficient of all human 
agents, to mould the youthful mind into a 
form of spiritual beauty, and to guide the 
tender feet of childhood into the ways of 
wisdom and peace. This powerful, but, at 
the same time, sweet and gentle, influence, 
is exercised by Woman, and more especially 
by her who not only bears the name, but 
who is indeed and in truth—a MorHEr. 

When this power—this all-commanding 
influence—is vested in those who, by their 
ignorance, their evil example, or their gross 
and criminal neglect, have betrayed the 
sacred charge entrusted to them by God 
and nature, such persons have only assisted 
in launching the frail bark of the young im- 
mortal upon the stormy ocean of life, and 
there left it to perish amidst the rocks and 
breakers! And yet this influence, involving 
such pernicious consequences—such fearful 
ruin—is exerted by her who bears, indeed, 
the name of a Mother, but possesses none 
of the essential attributes belonging to that 
sacred character. 

Let it not be supposed that we have here 
overrated the office and the influence of the 
Mother of the poor man’s children, in her 


own peculiar sphere. For who can/or will 
watch for and improve the dawning of rea- 
son, and the expanding of mind, and check 
the growth of evil passions and propensities 
in her children, but a true Mother? For 
the husband and the father, being an artizan, 
amechanic, or a labourer, may have to sweat 
at the furnace, or to dig in the bowels of the 
earth, to procure sustenatice for his family. 
How few and how short are the intervals of 
rest which he can snatch from the hours of. 
his waking existence! Nay, in but too: 
many instances, through the avarice of his 
employers, especially if he be engaged in. 
public works, he has to desecrate the sa- 
cred hours of the Sabbath by labour, or to be 
at once deprived of the means of obtaining. 
a livelihood. Parents, in the upper and 
wealthier classes of society, canand may,with 
advantage to their chilaren, transfer their 
parental responsibilities, in a great measure, 
to others ; they canengage the best masters, 
and, by ajudicious choice of tutors and go- 
vernésses, they can amply endow their. 
children with all the requisites of a refined. 
and liberal education. But the poor Mother 
—the wife of the working man—has no sub- 
stitute on whom she can shift the onerous 
duties which devolve upon her. Yet she 
has a deep sense of the important trust. 
committed to her; a mind imbued with 
right principles, and a heart full of the un- 
dying love of a Mother; and, although she 
is endowed with but the very commonest 
elements of education, and though she has 
daily to engage in domestic toils and priva- 
tions, in her threefold character of mother, 
nurse, and servant-of-all-work, she—even 
she—is fully qualified, and will always find 
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time and place, for imparting to the little 
dwellers on her hearth those simple, but 
most effective lessons, which stamp on the 
infant mind its first and most valuable im- 
pressions, and which often, in time, ripen 
into principles of religion and virtue. 

Then, the good Mother is always at home, 
and scenes are often seen there into which 
even the angels desire to look. There she 
sits, with her babe nestling in her bosom, 
while one, two, or perhaps three, in dif- 
ferent stages of childhood, stand at her 
knee, listening with eager ears, while she, 
with words of earnest affection, and in lan- 
guage suited to their capacity, tells them of 
the great Gop who made and preserves 
them, and who sees and hears their every 
word and action ; of that dear Saviour who 
loved little children on earth, and who, 
having died for them, rose again, and is 
now ascended into the heaven from which he 
came, but still he hears and answers the 
prayers of little children. What a blessed 
home is this, however lowly! especially 
when the father is actuated by the same 
spirit and motives as the Mother. And 
what happy reunions are those, when, at 
the close of the labours of the day, or the 
week, he takes his accustomed seat by the 
hearth, calling his children around him, 
while the proud and happy Mother recounts 
to him the tasks and attainments of the day, 
and tells of the startling inquiries made by 
one, praises the ready obedience of another, 
or perhaps makes a complaint of the neglect 
and obstinacy of a third; while the father, 
as judge, dispenses his praises as rewards, 
and his reproofs as punishments, with an 
impartial voice. Then, after having kindled 
upon the family altar the incense of their 
prayers and praises, such a family retire to 
rest, at peace with their own hearts and 
with each other. 

Much has been said and written, and 
much has been done, but much remains to 
be done, for a more general dissemination 
of knowledge by teaching among the chil- 
dren of the working classes. The Christian 


and the philanthropist have agitated for, | 


petitioned for, and liberally subscribed 
the means whereby to attain this most 
desirable end. Statesmen and legislators 
have coneocted and propounded schemes, 
accompanied with grants of the public mo- 
ney, for the.extension of the benefits of 
education throughout the land; and, when 
we look at the vast machinery setin motion 
for accomplishing educational purposes, we 
are apt to exclaim, with the young man in 
the gospel, ‘‘ What do we yetlack?”” We 
answer, that we greatly lack that which no 
government, however powerful—no states- 
man, however talented—can supply; that, 
without which, the best outward elements 


of education to which children have access 
lose the best part of their efficiency ;—we 
greatly lack that most important and neces- 
sary adjunct to the ‘‘ schoolmaster abroad,”’ 
and that is, rHE MoTHER AT HOME. Sweet 
is the thrill of pleasure that vibrates through 
the heart of the Mother when the first rays 
of intelligence which beam from the eyes of 
her infant are centred in her own! With 
what diligent love she ministers to all his 
little wants! and, when he sits smiling in 
her arms, with what delight she points out 
to his eager gaze objects which please and 
interest him! But sweeter, hoher far are 
the feelings of the devoted Mother when, in 
the early dawn of her child’s intellect, she 
beholds the bright proimise of a good and 
useful life! With what affectionate care 
she selects and administers the most fitting 
nourishment for his young mind! and, 
while leading and training him ‘in the way 
he should go,’ points out for his imitation 
‘whatsoever things are pure, are lovely, 
and of good report! ”’ 

Close observation and real experience join 
to prove the truth of the assertion, that 
‘the child is father to the man;’’ and all 
who are sensible of the extreme importance 
of early impressions, will cordially subscribe 
their assent to the vast importance attached 
to the position of woman in her maternal 
capacity, and to the great power and in- 
fiuence which she, as the mother of the 
child, exercises, through him, on all the 
actings and every-day workings of society, 
The records, both of ancient and modern 
history, fully bear out the truth of these 
statements. In ancient Rome, before vice 
and luxury had made her ashamed of virtu- 
ous poverty, the name of a Roman mother 
was synonymous with everything virtuous, 
heroic, an‘l noble. Then the patriotic 
mother of Coriolanus saved the city and 
people of Rome by the irresistible strength 
of maternal influence acting on the great, 
but misguided, mind of her son, who had 
led an invading army against his country. 
And that noble Roman matron, who early 
trained her children in the knowledge and 
practice of all the great and heroic virtues, 
has for more than two thousand years been 
emblazoned on the page of history by a 
title which her own, and her children’s, 
virtues made immortal—‘' CorneuiA, the 
mother of the Gracont,”’ In early Greece, 
the rival states of which she was composed 
existed in a state of continual warfare with 
each other, or with their hostile and power- 
ful neighbours, the Persians. In such 
circumstances, the Spartan mother, acting 
on what she believed to be the most virtu- 
ous and noble principles, when her son was 
arming for battle, presented to him his 
shield, with a charge to bear it back 
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with honour, or to be borne upon it in 
death ! 

And how often, when scanning the pages 
of biography, do we find the learned, the 
good, the man of genius and high literary 
attainments, recording a grateful testimo- 
nial to the memory of a pious or intellectual 
mother; to the first, as having by early pre- 
cept and example, “ allured to brighter 
worlds led the way ;’’ and to the last, as one 
who, by the mysterious workings of mater- 
nity upon the soul of the infant, implanted 
in his young mind those germs of genius 
which have their origin in the mental quali- 
ties of the mother, and which, under her 
genial influence and fostering care, have 
grown up to stately plants redolent of fra- 
srance and beauty! Nor is our argument 
in favour of the incalculable benefits derived 
irom early maternal culture less irrefragable, 
because that, in too many instances, they 
who have shared the same advantages with 
those who have proved a crown of rejoicing 
to their parents, have, through the workings 
of a weak or vicious nature, acted upon 
Ly opportune temptations, at length burst 
asunder the bands, and cast away the cords 
of all human restraint, till their very pre- 
sence in the domestic circle createdamingled 
«gony of shame, grief, and terror. Yet, 
cven amongst these instances, we have seen 
wn heard of the prodigal on his death-bed, 
the prisoner in his cell, and the criminal on 
the scaffold, pouring forth, in terms deeply 
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affecting and remorseful, a tribute to the 
virtues of her, the guide of their youth, of 
whose prayers and teachings, watchings and 
warnings, they never knew the value till 
they were about to lose them for ever. 

As a striking illustration of this, we close 
this article with a brief notice of the atro- 
cious murderer,Gieeson Wilson. That man 
cruelly butchered,in cold blood, the mother, 
with her two children, and a female servant. 
He was immediately apprehended, and had 
up for trial. Yet neither, during that , 
period, nor even after sentence of death was 
passed upon him, did he appear to feel re- 
morse or fear, either for his present or future 
state. Although the most earnest exhorta- 
tions to confession and repentance were 
urged upon him, and the most ardent 
prayers were offered up in his cell by the 
ministers of religion on his behalf, yet they 
produced not the slightest visible impres- 
sion upon his obdurate mind. Yet this 
rocky heart, when stricken by the remem- 
brance of the early instructions of a good 
mother, poured forth in a stream of tearful 
emotion, and he uttered these memorable 
words :—‘‘ Once I had a good and pious 
Mother, but after she died all went wrong 
with me; had she lived I never would have 
come to this!’’ This is, indeed, a most 
affecting testimony to the power and value 
of maternal training, and is worth a thou- 
sand commonplace comments on the sub- 
ject. 


THE FREEHOLD LAND MOVEMENT. 
By J. M., Compositor. 


So much has been said of late about the 
moral and political degradation of the pro- 
ducers of wealth, that it appears high time 
that the working men of England should 
consider in what position they stand, and 
whether they have it not in their own power 
to release themselves from the thraldom in 
which they are said to be held. It is true 
thatthere is no lack of schemes andschemers 
for the redemption of the masses—no want 
of professions and professors of devoted- 
ness to the common weal. Extreme mea- 
sures are advocated by some; while on the 
other hand are to be found those who, like 
the Irish sergeant, would have you ‘“ad- 
vance one step backwards.’ In this, how- 
ever, as in almost all other cases, it is per- 
haps most likely that “ medio tutissimus 
cst.”” The middle course is the safest. 
But certain it is that the working man 
is considerably in the background; and 
it is no less certain that the time has 
arrived when he must energetically press 


forward to regain the ground he has lost. 
This is not to be attained by lengthened and 
boisterous controversies in a public-house, 
under the inspiration of Sir John Barley- 
corn; nor by grumbling about the state of 
existing laws, and the bigotry of the Legis- 
lature, which considers bricks and mortar a 
better qualification for the choice of a repre- 
sentative than intellectual acquirements. 
In saying this, it must not be understood 
that we are to remain content with things 
as they are—that we are supinely to sit 
down and teach our children that all we 
have to do is to follow in the steps of our 
forefathers — and that it is stated that 
“‘the poor shall never cease out of the 
land.” No! far different. We must in 
reality put our shoulders to the wheel— 
we must not be content till we have used 
our most strenuous endeavours to better — 
our condition. We must place ourselves in 
such a position as to feel that we are 
fashioned after God’s own image; that 
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we are, indeed, men—men within whose 
breasts there is an inherent dignity that 
will take rank with the proudest noble in 
the land. And for this end it is absolutely 
essential that we have a stake in the land 
—a voice in the enactment of those laws 
we are bound to obey; in a word, we must 
become proprietors of the soil. No doubt 
this will cause a shake of the head from 
many a Thomas of Didymus. They will 
exclaim: ‘‘Robert Owen’s was a fine 
theory, but can never be reduced to prac- 
tice;” ‘‘Feargus O’Connor’s scheme for 
the redemption of the million turned out a 
miserable failure, and the ‘allottees’ are 
worse off now than they were before ;” 
while a few, peradventure, will give vent 
to that doleful expression—that insur- 
mountable obstacle to inert capacities— 
that greatest enemy of improvement, and 
friend of bigotry—‘‘ Impossible!” 

But let us point out the ‘“ National Free- 
hold Land Society” to their notice, brought 
before the public under the auspices of 
Walmsley, Cobden, Hume, and other well- 
known friends of the working men. This 
is no Utopian scheme, no project for the 
agerandizement of the few at the expense 
of the. many; but a well-digested plan, 
whereby the operatives of England may 
secure for themselves those constitutional 
rights, of which, for a lengthened series of 
years, they have been unjustly deprived. 

It is not necessary here to explain the 
machinery (if I may so term it) of the Free- 
hold Land Society; for the details I must 
refer you to a publication called The Free- 
holder. There is no longer any excuse for 
remaining in the background, and sighing 
for that which ought to be your birthright. 
You erect and maintain, in costly magnifi- 
cence, both regal and gin palaces, which 
vie with each other in splendour. You 
subscribe largely towards the maintenance 
of gaols, workhouses, and lunatic asylums, 
and, I am sorry to add, for the want of fore- 
sight and a fixed determination to rely upon 
your own exertions, find multitudes of occu- 
pants for them. Can you not then make 
some little effert to place yourselves on an 
equality with those who, in point of intelli- 
gence and usefulness, are infinitely your infe- 
riors? You, the working classes, expend 
twenty-six millions a year for intoxicating 
beverages, and upwards of eight millions for 
tobacco. For a moment consider what this 
vast amount of money would do. Why, if 
you do not choose to be abstainers, but ex- 
pended only one-fourth less, and paid it into 
the National Freehold Land Society (sup- 
posing that it cost £34 for each qualification, 
which, I believe, is rather over the estimate), 
you would place 250,000 more names on the 
lists of voters. 250,000 working men would 


burst thefetters in which they are, ina great 
measure, held by their own supineness, 
250,000 men would, with few exceptions, 
record the honest expression of their opi- 
nions in favour of steady progression. Such 
a blow to coercion and intimidation as this 
would effect has never yet been struck. 

Courage, then, fellow-workmen. You 
may have in your hands, if you desire it, 
a powerful lever, which, skilfully applied, 
would shake to the very foundation the 
crumbling walls of despotism—would pio- 
neer the way to the enjoyment of privileges 
hitherto unpossessed by you; and would 
ultimately effect what the most sanguine 
political economist has not dared to hope. 
This is a startling fact; it is, indeed, the 
notable “‘ great fact.”” A stake in the land 
—a voice in the choice of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament; and at what ex- 
pense ? Why literally at a saving of health, 
reputation, and pocket. But these are not 
all the advantages. Placed in a more in- 
dependent situation, we begin to look at 
things as they are. Mere gilt and tinsel 
have lost their captivating influence ; some- 
thing more substantial must be catered for 
our appetites. We thirst for intellectual 
acquirements; and the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, the lecture and the reading rooms 
acquire more charms than before. We thus 
prepare ourselves calmly to reflect on the 
important events that are passing around 
us, and qualify ourselves to render aid in 
that particular department for which our 
capacities are best suited. 

Let, then, the working men of England 
come forward, and give the lie to those who 
dare to stigmatize them as being unfit for - 
the exercise of the franchise—let each de- 
monstrate in his own person, that intelli- 
gence, sobriety, providence, and self- 
government, are to be found without the 
pale of rank and wealth. Let them avail 
themselves of the means within their power 
to become freeholders, and they may rest 
assured that, with an honest House of 
Commons, they will soon see abuses of all 
kinds dragged from their strongholds. No 
longer then will ‘‘ might overcome right ;” 
no longer will purse-proud autocrats lord 
it over their less-favoured brethren; nor 
will many ‘‘ hero-worshippers ’’ be found in 
the ranks of the working men. Education 
will then be the ladder to pre-eminence, 
and virtue the passport to popularity. Just 
laws will be respected and obeyed; anda 
happy and contented people will diligently 
and with credit pursue their various avoca- 
tions, proud of the healthful condition 
and ‘glorious constitution” of ‘happy 
England.” 

One word, in conclusion, to those who 
have resolved to join the onward movement. 
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Do not rest content with winning for your- 
selves the honourable distinction of a free- 
holder. Strive to infuse an emulous spirit 
amongst your fellow-workmen, your friends, 
and your neighbours. As THE WoRrkxKING 
Man’s FRienD has identified itself with 
the interests of the people—is the avowed 
champion of the rights of the masses, and 
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the faithful exponent of those principles 
which tend both to their moral and social 
elevation, you will render good service to 
our common cause in recommending its 
perusal to every working man, Its price 
places it within the reach of all; and the 
varied information and useful hints it con- 
tains fully justify the title given to it, 


SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS. 


By Ropert GERRID, Printer, Aberdeen. 


** Say, first, of God above or man below, 
What ean we reason, but from what we know 3 
Of man, what see we but his station here, 
From which to reason or to which reter.”—POoPE, 


In the following remarks I will venture to 
touch on some interesting topics. Knowing 
their importance, and my own inability, I will 
do so as lightly, as briefly, and as delicately as 
possible. My own opinions, perhaps, will run 
counter to those of others; but the nature of 
the subject renders this almost wnavoidable. 
At all events, I will follow out my ideas on 
paper, and my unskilfulness will be most to 
blame for defects in the execution. 

Distinctions have existed, and are ever likely 
to exist, in the human family. History has 
taught us enough to prove this ; the experience 
of succeeding generations, and our extended 
knowledge of human nature, and the pheno- 
mena of the material world, philosophically 
substantiate it. The millennium, even when 
it comes, will not altogether witness the down- 
fal of human distinctions. In that bright 
coming period, if they do not exist politically, 
nor even socially, they will in a spiritual sense. 

There are three distinct classes in the world. 
Under different forms of government there are 
variances, of course, in degree. But without 
entering into these, I will assume that, for 
present purposes, this is allowed. First, the 
lower, or industrial ; second, the middle; and, 
third, the upper, or aristocratic classes. It will 
be seen that I have inverted their usual order; 
but in doing so I have adhered most strietly to 
truth and logic. From the first class springs 
the second, and from the second elass is born 
the third. Over the world, then, these three 
sections reign dominant. Each has its influ- 
ence in its e@wn peculiar sphere; and each has 
its duties and its burdens, in a greater or lesser 
degree, for the common good. In the mo- 
narchical form of government this division is 
purest ; more especially in a constitutional one, 
such as that of Great Britain. The king be- 
longs to the aristocratic class, but is tacitly 
acknowledged by the three great sections as 
head of the State. The aristocracy is a growth 
of the ages of chivalry, but is still recieving 
accessions from a limited mixture of the lower 
elements of society, received more immediately 


from the middle classes. The middle class 
originally attained strength and political exist- 
ence with the dawn and progression of com- 
merce, and is more intimately allied in feelings 
interests, and habits, with the industrial classes 
than with the aristocracy. These two divisions 
of society receive their vitality from, and owe 
their existence to, the great body of the people 
—the great and growing mass—the operative 
classes; and their suecess and prosperity are 
inseparably interwoven with the success and 
prosperity of the parent stock. In the health 
and vigour of the working classes the two 
upper sections must be deeply interested; and, 
like two main branches from the parent stem, 
will fluctuate with the fluctuations, the ebbings 
and flowings, of the industrious bulk of society. 

Now, what are their relative positions to 
each other, so far as intellectuality, morality, 
and intelligence are concerned? The section 
which is numerically largest is, of course, the 
lower, or working class. The sections which 
are most evidently powerful are the middle and 
higher classes. In regard to intellectual dis- 
tinctions, it has not been said that the lower, 
as com ared with the higher orders of society, 
are deficient in intellectuality. Time ha 
elapsed since that theory might be main- 
tained by some; but would the assertion be. 
true? If the mere effects, and not the cause’ 
are to be considered, it was undoubtedly cor- 
rect ; and even to this day, i in a certain sense, 
it is undeniable. There is a difference, however, 
between the term ttellectuality and intellec- 
tual strength and power. A man may have 
all the essential elements of the strength which 
another has, and yet, in actual comparison, be 
strikingly deficient. In bodily bulk he may 
even be superior, and yet, in practical power, 
astonishingly inferior. What makes the one 
man stronger than the other can only be due 
to a better and more extensively-exercised 
bodily frame, whether arising from aceident, 
necessity, or self-cultivation. The possession 
of intellectuality does not infer intellectual 
strength ; and in saying that the lower elements 
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_ of society are, as compared with the higher, 


deficient in intellectuality, is a fallacy. Camp- 
bell speaks of the 

** Might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm ;” 
but his beautiful poetic image will hold even 
better in regard to the “ might that slumbers 
in a peasant’s” brain. The might in the 
peasant’s arm may be dead; but in regard to 
his intellect, “it is not dead but sleepins.” 
Elemental strength of mind and body, there- 
fore, is not restricted to any particular branch 
of the human family; they all have the same 
natural endowments and the same susceptibi- 
lity ofcultivationandimprovement. Superiority 
in intellectual acquirements can only be the 
result of practice and hadits. “ We are born,” 
says Locke, “ with faculties and powers capable 
almost of anything, such, at least, as would 
carry us farther than can be easily imagined ; 
but it is only the exercise of those powers 
which gives us ability and skill in anything, 
and leads us towards perfection.” 

A few words now on the moral distinctions 
of the three great orders of society. It would 
be entirely out of place here to enter into the 
metaphysics of moral philosophers. The moral 
law is an emanation from God, and suited to 
the government of free and intelligent beings ; 
it establishes the boundaries of virtue and vice. 

For the full development of the principles of 
this morality in society, these two institutions 
are the outward checks upon vice, and the 
practical regulators of virtue. The industrious 
classes, from their position, have not an exalted 
measure of morality; and it is in this, perhaps, 
that they suffer most, in comparison with the 
other social orders. Their morality has not 
materially increased with the progress of civi- 
lization. If we would look for the time when 
morality was a vital principle with them, when 
it was respected for whai it is, and followed 
from simple sincerity and unpretending truth, 
we would have to look farther back than this 
nineteenth century. It was in those * good 
old days,” when the simple truths of religion 
were strongest in the minds of an unsophisti- 
cated people, that vice was most reprobated in 
the hearts of the great body of the poorer 
classes; and in those times it was when virtue 
was a holy principle—the great moving and 
acting power of the mass of the people in mo- 
rality. We are now in the changing state— 
on the verge, as it were, of a new era. What 
Will influence morality eventually can only be 
education. That will be the simple cause, and 
the effects will be a yet more extended stage of 
civilization. Institutions, which have sprung 
from man’s appreciation of the moral law, and 
the existence and benefit of society, whether 
religious, political, or social, will be moulded 
more purely than hitherto, and numerous minor 
branches, ostensibly and practically for human 
improvement and regulation, will ‘ollow unde- 
Viatingly in the same recognised track. 
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Intelligence is not exclusively the possession 
of men in the higher walks of life; they may 
have superior attainments, as scholars, but, as 
intelligent beings, they need more than mere 
scholastic knowledge; they may have what is 
called a knowledge of the world, but it should 
extend farther than the inanities of their owa 
peculiar circle. To be truly intelligent, they 
must learn true wisdom; but it must be the 
wisdom of reality and of experience, not of 
theory ‘and imagination. Intelligence can be 
found in the humblest grade of life; indeed, it 
is best learned from a knowledge of the trials 
of poverty and of the hardships of toil. In 
each of the different orders of society, numerous 
prejudices, peculiar to each, prevail, and in none 
of them are they more prevalent than in the 
higher sections. Frejudice and intolerance, 
the fruits of ‘gnorance and obstinacy, are the 
stumbling blocks to the progress of intelligence, 
and, consequently, to that of freedom, improve- 
ment, and general civilization, Time, true 
knowledge, and a higher appreciation of social, 
moral, and political duties, will be the best 
promoter of intelligence and reformer of abuses. 

A few more remarks, and I have done. The 
working man, upon inquiry, will find that his 
social position has not so essentially improved 
with the progress of time as sometimes has been 
represented. Nor will he always be disposed 
to look gloomily at the glimpse of reality which 
may start before his view. He has shown 
himself to be possessed of vital principles which, 
from their own natural impulse, tend still far- 
ther to increase the distance between him and 
the lower animals of creation. As an intelli- 
gent being, he is ever growing stronger, and 
progressing (in a greater ratio, perhaps) with 
the two other political and social divisions of 
his fellow-men in all appertaining to his status 
as a rational and a spiritual being. He will 
find that he has to look to himself more than 
to others for that physical and intellectual im- 
provement which is so much desiderated. A 
real standard of excellence can only be attained 
by that self-training and self-cultivation by 
which all men of eminence have elevated 
themselves. Self-denial, too, must be exer- 
cised; content and ease of mind and body, 
however, should not be thrown heedlessly 
away for the fancied attainment of illusory 
things. ‘There is no apex in life where man 
finds himself a stationary being; he will al- 
ways be aspiring to greater things, and losing 
his taste of human happiness. A king may 
declaim against the attendant miseries of his 
lot— 

‘Oh, hard condition ! twin-born with greatness; 
Subjected to the breath of every fool, | 
Whose sense no more can feel but his own 

wringing.” 

Shakspeare put these wor *s into the mouth of 
a monarch; and the poct of the “Seasons ” eau 
tell us, in his own expressive way, that— 
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‘ ** Whoe’er, amid the sons 
Of reason, valour, liberty, and virtue, 
Displays distinguished merit, is a noble 
Of Nature’s own creating.” 
Let the working man, if possible, enjoy true 
happiness, without losing the spiritual essence 
of hope; let him be ever improving and in- 
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creasing in acquirements, but let him grasp 


firmer the substance and avoid the shadows 
which float along with him in the ocean of life. 
In doing that, he better performs his earthly 
duties, and upholds the wise apothegm— 


** An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


see 
DIFFICULTIES OF APPEARING IN PRINT. 


By CHARLES FLEMING, Weaver, Paisley. 


Ir a foreigner were to arrive in this country 
from some remote province in Persia, who 
had mixed little with mankind, and knew 
scarcely anything of letters, but who inhe- 
rited from nature a sanguine curiosity, and 
who desired to make himself acquainted 
with that portion of the human race who 
had different modes of thinking and acting 
from his own—such a person, while passing 
through our large cities, would be particu- 
larly struck at our extraordinary multitude 
of books; and still more so when informed, 
through the medium of a faithful interpre- 
ter, of the number of new publications that 
are constantly advertised. He could not fail 
to come rapidly to the conclusion that we 
were a reading people, and that everything 
amongst us was put in print, from the view 
taken on the mountain’s top, tothe culinary 
operations of the kitchen ! 

We are a reading people. The nursery 
rhymes of the great are in print, and every- 
thing poetical, from the modest lyric to the 
hymns of Bishop Heber. The sayings and 
doings of great men are copiously told, and 
even the most trivial incidents of their lives 
recorded, from the manner in which they 
put on their coats to the method by which 
they devour oysters. Our sympathy in this 
respect has been carried to a sickening ex- 
tent. Whatever is witty and pointed should 
be placed on record. We are the better for 
having the wisdom and discernment of the 
talented placed before us. But who can 
endure the languid twaddle of effeminate 
refinement, that is too often recorded of 
those whose intellectual status may be fairly 
comprehended under the equivocal term 
rank. 

Yet extensive as the publishing trade is, 
and innumerable as are the volumes issued 
by it on almost every branch of knowledge, 
it is really a very difficult matter, except to 
a privileged class, to appear in print. The 
difficulty vanishes like a shadow before the 
man of wealth, influence, or rank ; but to 
one of lowly degree it is almost insuperable. 
Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? 
is a prejudice that has spread far beyond 
the region of Gallilee; and we find that 
many of our respectable booksellers deem 
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it utterly impossible that a man standing 
before them in the habiliments of industry 
can have anything new to offer at the 
shrine of the muses, or any addition to 
make to the more sober literature of his 
country. Such an individual, they think, 
should lay no claim to authorship ; it is en- 
tirely beyond his sphere of thought and 
action. If, therefore, he feels any aspirations 
after giving the lesson that instructs, im- 
proves, and ennobles, or the verse that in- 
spires, with a thrilling enchantment, even 
the rough and untutored soul, he is told to 
repress such ebullitions of fancy, and make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
particular calling with which he is iden- 
tified. If he be an artisan, he must make 
himself conversant with the first principles 
and latest improvements in his art! Ifa 
mechanic, he must comprehend fully the 
powers of machinery, andthe adjustment of 
its parts! Thus is established, at once, a 
line of distinction between the class who: 
are to write, and the class who are to read 
—between the order who are to become 
deacons to those around them, and the 
other order who are to plod on through un- 
requited toil, andat last be carried tothe deep 
darkness of the tomb, without even leaving 
the wreck of a name behind. 

The diffusion of knowledge through our 
country, and the correct principles that have 
been introduced into the method of teaching 
the arts of speaking and reading in the 
very remotest nooks of our land, have, in 
many instances, given birth to the desire of 
appearing in print—a desire, under ordinary 
circumstances, indicative of a high-toned 
morality, and which ought to receive a warm 
and generousencouragement. But what is 
often the fate of the pale-faced child of 
study, whose hours have been devoted to 
the life-consuming midnight lamp? Per- 
haps he may have followed in the wake of 
a Swift, and reproved the follies and cor- 
ruptions of his age, by exposing the arro- 


-gance of aristocratic pretension, and elevat- 


ing the unobtrusive mass of suffering hu- 
manity ; or it may be he did not possess the 
caustic humour apparent in the history of 
John Bull, but his satire partook more of 
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the classical refinement of Juvenal himself. 
Yet what of all this, when he is told bya 
bustling man of the world behind a counter, 
that his work, if published, would only fa- 
cilitate the process of trunk-making, or 
make good enough envelopes for rolls of 
tobacco? In fact, if an individual in hum- 
ble life can obtain even a perusal of his 
papers, he has certainly gained a conquest; 
for, although the “ Journal of a lady who 
made an overland journey to India ”’ will be 
paid for most handsomely, or the ‘“‘ Voyage 
of a war-brig to California ’’ will cause its 
author to rank as a man of letters, yet a 
single glance at the pages of a working man 
will cause them to be pronounced ‘‘ too 
vulgar for publication ! ” 

A few years ago a book of travels was 
published in London, by a nobleman of 
high rank and standing, which contained 
a narrative of a residence for some time at 
the court of Russia. The preface to the 
work made the extraordinary announce- 
ment that it was written by himself—a 
statement rendered necessary by the fact 
that, on the publication of a former work 
of a similar kind, the critics had made the 
discovery that it was not written by the 
noble lord. Here, then, was an easy 
method of appearing in print. Some ne- 
cessitous person allowed his lucubrations 
to stalk into the world under the name and 
protection of another—the fee was preferred 
to the wit, or it may be out of a pure spirit 
of obligation, that the ceremony of the 
Autocrat of Russia blessing the waters 
would look better when told by a member 
of the House of Peers! Thanks to the 
acumen of the critics, on that occasion 
they did the world a service, although it 
may not be generally perceived. The 
taste for fox-hunting may be hereditary ; 
but capacity is bestowed impartially. 
Nature is uninfiuenced—she is sovereign 
—she is omnipotent—she ever has, and 
ever will spontaneously clothe her own 
children with the attributes of genius. 

Another difficulty which attends appear- 
ing in print, is the suspicion that, if the 
author be not of the privileged classes, he 
has something dangereus in view—some- 
thing that will have a tendency to uproot 
established institutions, and sap the founda- 
tions of public morality. This is a pre- 
judice of a baneful kind, and has been the 
means of preventing the publication of trea- 
tises of a useful and salutary description. 
Error must first be seen before it can be 
exposed and confuted ; and whoever dreads 
the publication of opinions on the ground 
that they are different from what are already 
known to the world, if he be not regarded 
as the friend of ignorance, should at least 
be designated an enemy to improvement. 


.* 
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Mankind suffer little from those errors 


which carry along with them their own anti- 
dote ; and should errors of a virulent kind 
prevail, there are grounds to conclude that 
there is a relaxation of duty on the part of 
those who have attained the pre-eminence 
of teaching and guiding the public mind. 


But we have a suspicion, notwithstanding 
all our boasting about the republic of letters 
—a suspicion that will require much evi- 
dence to remove—that the conductors of 
the periodical and standard literature of 
our country wish to have nothing to do with 
that large section of the community who 
have to toil, but in the shape of purchasers. 
The snarling answers of newspaper editors 
to their correspondents may be adduced as 
proof. How often does it appear that in- 
genuity has been stretched to find phrases 
that may aggravate and enrage, and lucky 
indeed is the individual who escapes be- 
times under the deep silence of sovereign 
contempt, and that, too, by journals that 
profess the most catholic spirit, that pre- 
tend to scorn everything selfish and sec- 
tarian, and which were called into exist- 
ence to defend the many from the tyranny, 
contempt, and arrogance of the few. ‘‘ Not 
accepted,” ‘‘ declined,” ‘‘ rather unequal,” 
are refined negatives, and always remind 
us of the look of a coy maiden, not actually 
pert, but well calculated to inform a lover 
of ordinary shrewdness that his addresses 
are not desired. 

The desire of appearing in print is replete 
with difficulties, to the candid and ardent 
mind. Repulsed on all hands, and some- 
times treated as a dreaming enthusiast, he 
has often to explain the stanzas of a poem 
to a careless patron, or it may be, show the 
sections of an essay to the gratification of 
idle curiosity, with the view of honeying 
down a name to a subscription list. ‘This 
alternative must be gall and bitterness to 
a sensitive temperament. The walks of 
genius are often strange and eccentric to the 
eye of the world. It must be so. Beings 
that are so constituted that every sigh of 
the wiad, every rustle of the forest, every 
glance of sunshine, produces a train of sen- 
sations altogether unknown to the sneering 
though successful worldling ;—such beings 
must feel terribly the effects of disap- 
pointment, and the bitterness of reproach. 
No wonder, then, that suffering from these 
evils, they have sometimes adopted conso- 
lations, false in their nature, and having a 
tendency to render them ridiculous in the 
estimation of those who regulate their con- 
duct by the more frigid and severe rules of 
morality. 

If we were to continue our remarks on 
this subject, we might quote the early his- 
tory of Burns, of the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
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a host of others, who have ‘ piped the tender 


notes of love.” They overcame difficulties 
of no common kind, and their experience 
shows to the world how hard it is to. climb 
the heights that lead to fame, Some cir- 
cumstances, it must be acknowledged, are 
favourable to appearing in print, and ought 
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not to be overlooked, A political crisis 
may produce a pamphlet—a ludicrous re- 
contre in rural life may give birth to a vil- 
lage satire; but he who has not friends, no 
influence, and no patronage, must, to ap- 
pear in print, have great talents, prudence, 
and address ! 


SANITARY REFORM. 
By H. Burron, Bookbinder. 


Av that memorable period of history (1665), 
when the plague almost depopulated London, 
its earliest victims were those who inhabited 
the filthiest localities. The population having 
grown too large for the ill-constructed and con- 
fined city, and sanitary matters being little un- 
derstood and totally disregarded, the Destroy- 
ing Angel smote it, and 100,000 souls were 
hurried into eternity. 

During the prevalence of the cholera, its ra- 
vages were almost exclusively confined to the 
worst portions of London—the abedesof squalid 
misery and want—and, consequently, the most 
defective in light, air, water, and drainage— 
evils which the poor cannot remedy, but which 
it is the duty of the legislature at once to re- 
moye. This country is involved in an enor- 
mous annual expenditure for the support of an 
inefficient corps of commissioners of sewers, 
who, not content with constructing brick tun- 
nels, affording every facility for the accumula- 
tion and retention of the soil and refuse of a 
population greatly exeecding 2,000,000, have 
allowed gratings to remain open in the leading 
thoroughfares, from whence pestilential gases 
ave suffered to escape, and mingle with an at- 
mosphere already tainted from various other 
sources. 

Scientific men, so far from regarding the late 
epidemic as a visitation to be regretted, con- 
sidered it rather in the nature of a national 
blessing, in the belief that nothing short of an 
extensive human sacrifice would suffice to 
bring the minds of the aristocracy to a consi- 
aeration of their own safety, and to appreciate 
the claims of the working classes. With the 
abatement of the cholera, however, the adop- 
tion of means to prevent its return (or rather 
to subdue it, in the event of its reappearance), 
is left almost exclusively to private enterprise, 
which, unaided by government, cannot fail to 
prove inadequate. I seek not to conceal the 
fact, that some few parishes have adopted Mr. 
Cochrane’s excellent ‘‘street-orderly system ;” 
but we cannot attach great importance to a 
clean exterior, so long as life-destroying car- 
bonie acid is suffered to generate a few feet be- 
low the surface. The man who lives in the 
vicinity of a sewer’s mouth, holds his life on as 
trail tenure as he who stands over a mine of 


gunpowder; and the comparison holds in the 
case of every large town having a hot-bed of 
pestilence existing beneath it, such as the Lon- 
don sewers present in 1850. The rich man 
may endeavour to shut out all human sym- 
pathy from his heart, and regard the evil as 
void of importance to his class; but the pro- 
ducers of wealth, who cannot fly to country 
villas when death approaches in its most ter- 
rible form, may justly claim an efficient remedy 
against evils affecting their social condition, 
from the legislature to whose consideration the 
necessities of the industrious classes were most 
pointedly and feelingly drawn by our beloved 
queen in her memorable speech. 

The grievous burthen of our land and coast 
defences assures us that it is not the policy of 
England to leave itself open to the assaults of 
physical force; whereas, in antagonism to the 
cholera, which carried off 16,000 victims in the 
metropolis alone, during the year 1849, we 
simply opposed an inefficient medical staff. 

Chemical science points out the affinity 
existing between tae miasma of great towns 
and the epidemic; and it is deducible, from 
experience of the past, that unless London is 
emancipated from its filth, fever and cholera 
will decimate its inhabitants. Indeed, it is a 
well-recognized fact that 250,000 cases of sick- 
ness, springing out of remediable causes, occur 
annually, 19,000 of whieh terminate fatally. 

On the day of General Thanksgiving, in 
which the people prostrated themselves before — 
the altar, confessed their sins, professed an 
awakening sympathy with the poor, and, in 
earnest of their sincerity, subscribed largely 
towards their relief, some of the brightest orna- 
ments of the church eloquently denounced un- 
cleanliness as offensive in the sight of God, and 
instrumental in involving us im unequivocal 
evidence of His displeasure. At the present 
moment London presents the sad spectacle of 
thousands of widows and orphans, at least one 
half of whom would haye.continued to enjoy 
their natural protectors, but. for the neglect of 
wise sanitary enactments. 

The working classes haye a duty to perform, , 
namely, to convince the law-makers, by a rigid 
observance of domestic cleanliness, that those 
who attach to them the stigma of habitual dis- 
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regard of the elements of health, (air, and 
water), are slanderers in the most unqualified 
sense of the word. ‘The legislature have also 
a duty which, to negleet, will involve them in 
public indignation; and I conccive that the 
performance of that duty involves the abo- 
lition of the window-tax, the discontinuance 
of intramural interments, and the prohibition 
of Smithfield market and the neighbouring 
slaughter-houses, with their attendant putre- 
scent filth. In addition, a new system of 
sewerage is indispensable, as public opinion is 
inimical to the continuance of such sewers as 
discharge themselves into that portion of the 
Thames known as the Upper and Lower Pool. 
The question of a pure supply. of water to the 
metropolis is so prominently before the public, 
and discussed with so much zeal and talent, 
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that its suecessful issue admits of no doubt. 
The establishment of suitable dweilings for the 
industrious bees of the social hive nust no 
longer be procrastinated ; every parish must 


establish its bath and laundry; Parliament 


must arouse the energies of the board of health, 
and legislate on sanitary reform. Then the 
true philanthropist will turn from the gloom of 
the past with the delightful assurance that ont 
of evil will spring good ; that the poor man will 
hold his life upon as certain tenure as the peer ; 
that the gulph which divides the artisan from 
the aristocrat is gradually lessening ; that Dives 
will extend the hand of good fellowship to 
Lazarus; and that ‘“‘vested rights” and “ gisnt 
monopolies” cannot interpose between the 
humblest unit in creation and the elements of 
human life, 


A PRACTICAL HINT ON “SABBATH OBSERVANCE.” 


By Witrram Arcnsanp, Silver-plate Engraver, 


THAT “The Sabbath was made for man” is 
an axiom, the truth of which has been fre- 
quently and fercibly illustrated. Its moral, 
social, and physical advantages have been ably 
demonstrated by many talented writers, during 
the recent agitation of the subject; and it is 
matter for congratulation that so much of what 
was good was produced by members of the 
operative class; a gratifying proof being there- 
by afforded to the friends of progress, not 
merely of the existence of considerable intelli- 
gence amongst the working classes, but of in- 
telligence devoted to a good and worthy end. 

In the course of my reading on the subject, 
I cannot remember to have met with any re- 
marks that bore upon the duty of the general 
public to promote the due observance of the 
Sabbath. And as much could be done in this 
direction, by the exercise of a little thought and 

-foresight on the part of the upper classes, I 
avail myself, with your kind permission, of a 
small portion of your space, to point out one 

way in which the absence of that forethought 

causes a great encroachment upon the rights 
and comforts of working men, and a serious 
desecration of that day of rest—which I will- 
ingly believe the higher class, as a class, are 
anxious to sce becomingly observed. 
amples Iam about to adduce are only speci- 
mens of many similar cases with which I have 
met, not in my own profession alone, but in 
many others. An aggregation of such cases 
would demonstrate the existence of a great 
social evil, and such does really exist. Now, 
however, for my examples. 

By profession Tam a silver-plate engraver. 
Plate is so entirely an article of luxury, that 
one would think no plea of necessity could be 
urged for hurrying orders. Frequently, how- 
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Chichester-place, Gray’s-inn-road. 


ever, has it happened that, to satisfy the de- 
mands of a customer, I have been compelled 
to labour the whole of the Sabbath-day, and 
yet, from work not being plentiful, have sat 
idle on Monday, and too often on the following 
days likewise. Twice within my recollection 
have I been engaged on the whole of the day 
of rest in ornamenting services of saerane ntab 
plate, which, I nmipine, could not be required 
for use until the following Sabbath, at the 
earliest. And more than once have I been 
engaged in the same way, giving the finishing 
touch to plate about to be presented to rev. 
gentlemen, who, amongst other good services 
calling for such testimonials, may have renderet 
much assistance to the ‘‘ Sabbath Observance” 
cause. These instances I do not select froni 
any invidious feeling, but because I justly 
regard them (the clergy) as the guardians of 
public morals, and exemplars of the doctrine 
it is their great duty and privilege to teach. 
In the cases I have cited, and in many others, 
had parties, in giving their orders, stated their 
wish that no Sunday labour should be called 
for, or had they given their orders in good 
time, this evil would not have to be com- 
plained of. 

I have spoken of myself as compelled to 
labour, and all who know necessity as a hard 
task-master will not think the word wrongly 
applied. The workman, indeed, can hardly 
be said to have a choice. Our employer's sol¢ 
denendence is upon the shopkeeper, and our 
sole dependence is upon our employer. How- 
ever considerate he may be of the consciences 
and comforts of his workmen, he, at times, is 
really under the necessity of meeting the de- 
mands of those who employ him. Archdeacon 

aley used to gay that he *conid not afiord te 
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keep a conscience ;” a strange declaration this, 
for a Christian teacher! but with how much 
more plausibility may many of the working 
classes say the same! Having every desire for 
a consistent observance of their duties, and, 
above all, so agreeable a duty as the observance 
of the day of rest, their desires must neverthe- 
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less be frequently overruled by the paramount : 
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claims of a wife and family ;—to provide daily 
bread for the household being with them the 
first and most imperative necessity. 

If this subject were agitated to the extent it 
deserves, and consistently supported, no incon- 
siderable boon would be conferred upon the 
industrial section of the community. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 
THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS. 
By GEorcr GAmsBy, Operative Shipwright, Sunderland. 


‘Watchman! watchman! 


ProGress, Mr. Editor, is the aim of the 
cay; it is on all lips, the text of every lec- 
ture. May the realization equal the pro- 
mise! Progression is a divine law, inde- 
libly stamped upon the human race—one 
which all the tyrants that have ever existed, 
all the enemies to human improvement, 
have striven in vain to impede. Its march 
may have been irregular, and will again be 
interrupted ; but there is an all-conquering 
energy in the human breast, which will bear 
down all opposition, and ultimately lead 
man to a higher, holier, and happier state. 
‘This conviction, this faith in humanity and 
its glorious destiny, nerves the philanthro- 
pist and the patriot, enables them—when 
their high expectations have been disap- 
pointed and their plans frustrated—to rise 
again buoyant with fresh life, wiser from the 
experience of past failures, and strengthened 
in the hope that although individuals strug- 
gling under the impulse of a holy aspiration 
may be crushed, yet the human race will 
stilladvance, will still improve—each coming 
day richer in knowledge than its predeces- 
sor, each generation wiser and happier than 
the last. 

Look back but a few centuries, and we 
find barbarism exemplified under the form 
of the feudal system, when there were but 
two classes in society, the chiefs and their 
serfs or slaves; the latter in the most bru- 
talised and abject condition, the property 
of, and existing but for the use and gratifi- 
cation of, their superiors. Turn a few pages 
further back in our country’s history, and 
we find the natives of this boastful isle, 
wandering about without dwellings, clad in 
the skins of beasts, with their bodies hi- 
deously painted, and offering up human vic- 
tims to propitiate their gods. If, then, the 
human race has made such wonderful ad- 
vances, in a period short when compared 
with the age of the world, may we not rea- 
sonably expect that 2ow, with agencies, gi- 
gantic in their power and endless in their 
variety, ¢iat advancement will be accele- 
rated to a degree that even the most san- 


What of the night?” 


guine minds will feel it difficult justly to 
appreciate. 

If we cast our eyes over the fair face of 
nature, we find it replete with evidence of 
the happy destiny of humanity. Sit down 
in the balmy evening, and view the lovely 
landscape; the clear blue sky, and the ver- 
dant earth, redolent of a thousand sweet 
fragrances ; the feathery tribe straining 
their little throats, in endless varicty, to 
swell the chorus of Nature’s beautiful me- 
lody, and the animal werld indulging in 
sportive gambols; all rejoicing in their ex- 
istence, and enjoying all the happiness their 
natures are susceptible of. Shall MAN, 
then, the lord of all—endowed with such 
infinite faculties for the acquisition of 
knowledge, such exquisite capabilities for 
the experience of enjoyment, and such a 
superior organization for the production of 
art—shall man form the exception, and be 
the only creature on earth doomed to misery 
and suffering? No! In the words of that 
noble son of the people, who, though dead, 
yet speaketh— 

‘**No! by the mind of man, 
By the swart artisan, 
By God, our Sire! 
Our souls have holy light within, 
And every form of griefand sin, 
Shall see and feel its fire.” 
On every side, around, above us—on earth 
or in the ocean—nature is teeming with 
instinctive happiness; all LIFE is fulfilling 
its destiny; but man has to ‘ work his 
way”’ from a state of primeval ignorance 
and savageism to that of civilization and 
happiness. He possesses inherently the 
power of achievement, let him not “ faint 
by the way.” 


The poets of every age and clime have 
been possessed of a ‘‘ prophetic soul,’ — 
enabling them, though in the midst of 
darkness, to foresee a brighter and better 
age for the sons and daughters of humanity. 
Few there have been unblest with the 
divine spirit. Even Byron, the desponding, 
experienced moments when a bright gleam 
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shone upon his soul, and, in. the spirit of 
hope, could foresee the shadowing forth of 
human progress, and the potency of its 
mighty agencies—a fuller realization of 
which we have been privileged to witness. 
The noble bard says, alluding to the future 
power of the press :— 
** Words are things, and a drop of ink 
Falling upon a thought, may produce that 
Which will make thousands, perhaps millions, 
think.” 
And again, in reference to the power of 
popular intelligence :— 
“ Methinks I hear a little bird, who sings, 
The people by-and-by will be the stronger.” 
Another divinely sings :— 
‘« 4 brighter morn awaits the human day.” 


Yes, that morn has been ushered in; the 
sun of intelligence has fairly risen above 
the clouds of ignorance and prejudice, and 
its refulgence is penetrating the gloom of 
every nook and cranny of our land; even 
those regions hitherto barren wastes and 
howling wildernesses, have felt his genial 
rays, and will, ere long, flourish and blossom 
as the rose. | 

But a temperament less sanguine may 
curl the lip and knit the brow, and tell you, 
‘*These are the lights, take the shadows 
also.” 

In the transitory state we now occupy, 
there will of necessity be partial evil and 
suffering; but let us hope that, like the 
fabled bridge of Mahomet, however sharp 
and painful the passage, it is conducting us 
to a paradise, and that the period will arrive 
when machinery will cease to be monopo- 
lised by a class, but its benefits will be ex- 
tended to the many, raising them to comfort 
and felicity—becoming for them the only, 
and the most powerful, slaves in existence. 
As yet we have had but intelligence enough 
to contrive and construct these invaluable 
powers cf mechanism. What is requisite 
now is, wisdom rationally to employ them 
in the production of wealth for ail; then, 
instead of taskmasters, they will become our 
passive, untiring servants, forming one of 
the most powerful agencies in the creation 
of social happiness. Take heart, then, my 
brethren, there is no cause to despond, but 
every reason to be animated with the hope 
that 

* Man’s age of endless peace, 
Which time is fast maturing, 
Will swiftly, surely come.” 

Amongst the various agencies contribut- 
ing to the march of popular advancement, 
the Press stands pre-eminent. Never at any 
period of our country’s annals has this 
mighty engine been so powerfully efficient 
asnow. ‘The year 1850 gives fair promise 
of an immense acquisition. Thousands of 
cheap and useful publications are teeming 
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from its inexhaustible source. Those whose 
lights have hitherto moved in the limited 
orbits of aristocratic circles, are now adopt- 
ing a wider range in the republic of letters. 
The ‘‘ Friends’’ of the working man are 
spreading over the land, visiting him in his 
humble dwelling—advising, instructing him 
in a manner so affable, that the most fasti- 
dious cannot be offended. In whatever form 
truth appears, whether in the discoveries of 
science, the facts of history, or the efforts of 
benevolence, it is seized by the agencies of 
the press, and withits magic types, impressed 
in eloquent characters on the vacant page, 
stamping immortality on experience. The 
application of steam-power to the purposes 
of travelling is a formidable agent in pro- 
moting this glorious flow ofintellect. Truths 
and opinions, as soon as fallen from the lips 
of the speaker, receive a material form and 
tangibility from the press, and are wafted to 
all parts of the globe, and diffused amongst 
all nations of men. This same application 
of steam-power, too, is narrowing oceans, 
and bringing countries, and nations, and 
peoples, into close proximity; breaking down 
national prejudices, and converting the 
“‘ foreigner”’ into a “ friend,’’ and the ‘‘na- 
tural enemy” into a “‘neighbour.” This 
power has -been the precursor of that en- 
lightened policy which will ultimately spread 
a friendly intercourse over the whole world, 
and demonstrate to all the folly and inhu- 
manity of war, with its ‘‘ million horrors,” 
and establish in its stead peace, amity, and 
good-will. 

Public meetings, too, those popular pri- 
vileges of the Englishman, are contributing 
the:r quota to the good work. ‘They are 
arousing the public mind, rendering it 
capable of receiving great, imperishable 
facts, and stimulating the popular elements 
to action. Another most encouraging item 
remains to be noticed. Never, at any period 
of the world’s history, did there exist such. 
a ‘* freedom of speech ”’ as at this moment. 
The press may print, and men may speak 
their honest convictions (providing it is 
done within the bounds of propriety), with- 
out the fear of legal prosecution. 

Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of 
the principal agencies of progress in the 
present age. Much is doing, but the great 
race is but begun. The field inviting our 
active exertions is vast and extensive. Let 
us hope the labourers will be found efficient. 
Mighty, varied, and oppressive are the evils 
of society ; yet the greatest evil is the peo- 
ple’s ignorance. Ignorance begets apathy, 
and the system of misrule and oppression 
is perpetuated. Remove the primary evil, 
and all those social ills of which we complain 
will be swept from the earth by the popular 
breath. 
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What a motive, this, for every man blessed 
with intelligence, every reader of Tu 
WORKING MAN’S FRIEND, to become a mis- 
sionary amongst his fellowmen in this glo- 
rious work! Let “‘éach and all’’ encourage 
the desponding by imparting to them those 
anticipations of a long, endless progression 
towards peace, and knowledge, and happi- 
ness.. Let our less-fayoured brethren be 
taught, by precept and example, the supe- 
riority of mental cultivation to pursuits 
of a low, base, degrading nature. Let the 
working class cease to spend their strength 
in abusive declamation against their oppo- 
nents, and devote their energies to mutual 
improvement and the elévation of their 
order. The strength vested in the hands 
of the enemies to progress exists only in 


our weakness. Let us become intelligent, 
and earnestly imbued with a sense of our 
interests and duties, and then our oppoients 
will gradually and sileuwtly retire from the 
contest, leaving us in quiet possession 0 

the field. 


« Let good men ne’er of truth despair, 
Though humble efforts fail; 
We'll not give o’ér until, once more, 
The tighteous cause prevail. 


‘In vain, and long enduring wrong, 
The weak may strive agaist the strong ; 
But the day shall yet appear | 
When the right with the might and the truth 
shall be; , 
And, come what there may to stand in the 


way, 
That day the world shall see!” 


ane 
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SOCIAL IMMORALITY. 


By Joun Best, Painter, Helston, Cornwall. 


Mr. Epitor,—Swearing and profanity, with 
unchaste conversation, are, I consider, 
ainongst the greatest evils of the age—a 


fact which must, I think, be apparent fo the | 


most superficial observer. I have mixed a 
good deal with the middle and lower classes, 
and have known from observation some- 
thing of the higher classes, and conceive 
that the all-prevalent crime of the majority 
is the constant habit of swearing and pro- 
fanity, and, what is worse, the pernicious 
and debasing practice of impure conversa- 
tion. Now, who can stand where half a 
score boys are at play without, in a few 


seconds, hearing an oath? ‘There ate thou- |} 


sands in our towns and villages who cannot 
read, who cannot pronounce a tithe of the 
words of ourlanguage, but whose mouths are 
apparently full of oaths and curses. On the 
least occurrence that rufiles their temper, or 
calls for any manifestations of joy or surprise, 
they burst out as a volcano; and many I 
haye met who, had I only heard them, and 
not seen the mantle of clay that surrounded 
them, I could easily have imagined were imn- 
portations, without a drawback, from the 
nether world. To youths from twelve to 
twenty, the oath seems to give a degree of 
importance to them and their assertions, 
and the burthen of their conversation is one 
continuous imprecation—indeed, at a little 
distance from a group, I have often heard 
only the fearful curse; the other syllables 
haye been confused and indistinct, but 
rising above all, clear and sharp, was in- 
tonated the curse. 

Now, Mr. Editor, man, notwithstanding 
his intelligence, is the only inhabitant of 
this fair earth that mocks the name of his 
God. How has he fallen since he was 
created in God’s image! I have nevér 


heard of heathens, who worship the stick or 
the stone for a god, treat it so lightly as to 
tamper with it in jest, abuse its name as the 
means of conveyance or outlet of fiendish or 
ungodlike passion, or, what I think is still 


‘worse, introduce it in common parlance and 
‘sensual discourse. 


Here is the seal of guilt; the child knows 
not the sin; the ae but apes the mature. 
How common for the parent to be heard, in 
the home of his children, inspiring the 


atmosphere they breathe with curses, ex- 


pressing himself in the language of the 
lost! His words are certain to sink into the 
hearts of his little ones; and let him not be 
surprised if he lives to hear those who, but 
for himself, would have risen up to bless 
him, swear and mock when his fear cometh. 

With reference to the other evil I have 
spoken of, I am perfectly aware of the deli- 
eate nature of this subject, and will lay it 
before the working man as simply as pos- 
sible. The prevalence of obscene or un- 
clean conversation must have struek the 
mind of every thinking person. Swearing 
isan evil of enormous dimensions; but this, 
I think, is still more insinuating and danger- 
ous to morality and religion. The present 
state of our workshops, factories, and mines, 
perhaps our counting-houses and ofiices, is, 
in this respect, a crying and unmistakeable 
evil. Amongst the knot of idlers at the 
street-corner, the workmen on the building, 
the reapers in the field, the vice is rife; and 
with how much present evil is it preg- 
nant! It undermines the social state of 
the people, and plants and fosters crimes 
that would sink, if uncontrolled and un- 


‘leavened with a tithe of virtue, a greater 
state than England. 
‘chy, the misery and anti-social condition 


I trace the anar- 
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of neighbouring nations to the growth of 
seed such as is now sown broad-cast in our 
own land. I challenge a person to be inthe 
company of ten working men of the time for 
one hour, without hearing observations, 
comparisons, or deductions, that are unclean 
in their character. Men of seventy I have 

eard thus talk to children, on whose mind 
it must have left an impression, the evil con- 
sequences of which appear only in future 
years. This is not a crime that can be im- 
puted to ignorance alone. Let a man of 
staunch principles, serious and upright, be 
in the presence of these men, they subdue 
at once their usual strain of conversation, 
which shows they have the power to control 
and govern it, and that they are aware it is 
wrong. Yet often when such a person has 
left their society, as if to wear their biack- 
ened plumes with bolder front, they renew 
with increased vehemence the tone they had 
for a time suppressed. 

Surely this crying evil should be matter 
of serious consideration to the working men. 
Let those who read this put it to themselves 
ifitis not true. Let those that give way in 


a slight degree throw off such lowering 
practice; they will be at least showing a 
passive resistance to this insidious crime. 
The majority of the working classes are 
those whom it is your object to enlighten. 
Get them to read your pages, and they will 
find matter for healthy and solid thought, 
that will divert the current of their at present 
polluted minds. I have given these scat- 
tered thoughts as simply and intelligibly as 
possible, hoping they may give a cue to 
some more able person, for I think itis a 
theme that might employ, with advantage 
to the mass of society, the talents of men 
more capable than myself to give expression 
to their views. I have divested it of all 
appearance of what, at the present day, is 
termed fanatical or puritan; but when a 
little reflection is bestowed, perhaps these 
terms will not be found to bear the con- 
struction or definition applied to them. It 
is with an earnest hope that all working men 
who read this will think on it, and then I do 
not fear the result, and shall yet hope that 
it shall not be said of us—‘‘ They are a 
people of unclean lips.” 


HAPPY DAYS GONE BY. 
‘ By W. A. BARKER, Dalston. 
T love to gaze upon the green and sunny spots of earth ; 
On fancy’s wing they carry me, back to my place of birth ; 
They feed the love of early days, which manhood’s years increase, 
) And, ’midst the troubled scenes of life, restore my childhood’s peace. 
The downy couch of velvet grass, the quiet greenwood shade ; 
The rippling rill, which murmuring runs along the forest glade ; 
The scented hawthorn, as its casts its fragrant perfume round,— 
All tell me of the joyous hours that can no more be found. 
T Jove to gaze upon the flowers that dot the green fields o’er ; 
Those daisies, simple as they are, I love them as of yore ; 
When, in my childhood’s happy hours, with footsteps light I fled, 
And merry laugh, across the fields, to pluck them from their bed. 
T knew not then of squalid looks, of densely-peopled towns, 
Of mortals pining withont hope beneath a tyrant’s frowns ; 
T lived beneath a mother’s smile and ever-anxious eye, 
Who tended me in happy days, the happy days gone by. 
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By Freprerrck CuarbLes RosEFiELp, Hawker, Tottenham. 


Domestic life is as precious to the poor 
man as to the rich. At opening morn and 
closing day, many a labourer findsit a privilege 
to acknowledge his dependence on the Great 
Supreme, although, by so doing, he may incur 
the sneer of the vulgar, and the contempt of 
‘the proud. His partner, to him, is as dear as 
his life; and his children more precious than 
untold gold. Without his freszde, labour would 
_ be intolerable, and enjoyment void of pleasure. 
He cownts upon the evening hour, when he 
shall hail, at his quiet meal, his beloved wife 
and dear children. ‘True, there are too many 


who prefer the village beer-shop to the “sweets 
of home ;” and, instead of reading in the eyen- 
ing to their families, carouse in the ale-house ; 
but there are hundreds who are better taught 
and differently minded. 

I venture, having a most excellent wife, and 
a dear affectionate child, to recommend the 


Jireside as a recreation after the labour of the 


day. And, though I have to travel many a 
mile for a very few shillings, yet the thought 
of my fireside makes my labour easy, and my 
toils and trials light. 

Fireside recreations are not expensive, 
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For a shilling you may purchase a month of 


such pleasure, and reap an abundant harvest 
of peace, joy, profit, and delight. You need not 
purchase temporary excitement, followed by a 
violent head-ache and an unhappy home, at 
the expense of a third of your wages, if you 
love your own fireside. 

Fireside recreations are very profitable. 
Tfonly your mind is cultivated—if your feel- 
ings are soothed—if your physical powers are 
strengthened—if your heart is made light —if 
your shillings are saved—there is great profit. 
But your partner is blessed. She rejoices.in 
hearing your voice—in. gaining, with you, 
knowledge—in cultivating her understanding. 
Your children are_ instructed—profited—by 
your example; and stimulated to zeal in the 
upward paths of progress by your conduct. 

Fireside recreations yield real pleasure. If 
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yield the twentieth part of such pleasure, they 
would, comparatively, be harmless. Theheartof 
a working man derives pleasure at his fireside 
such as no language could rightly describe. 
Oh, if women would always make their 
homes what they should be, many a man 
would find his place at the fireside, and taste 
and enjoy the comforts of home ! 

Fireside recreations are made subservient 
to the enjoyments of piety. Tell me what a 
man is at home; tell me his temper, disposi- 
tion, conduct, expressions, at home, and by it I 
shall judge of the sincerity of his religious 
profession. Besides, when the family altar is 
found in a poor man’s house, low, jarring 
sounds are harmonised, differences forgotten, 
trials cheerfully endured, the temper improved, 
the heart made happy; and the prospect of 
meeting in heaven compensates for the toils, 


the public-house—ifthe “loose ” song—ifthe gay 
company-—if the “ political nonsense ”—could 
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THE EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS FOR WORKING MEN. 
By Henry James, Cutler, Sheffield. 


: 


Tr would appear superfluous, if not absurd, to write any elaborate argument in 
favour of the education of the operative classes of the present age.’ The necessity 
and benefits of such a course have been proved beyond the power of rational 
contradiction. The SuprrementAry Numprrs of the Worxtna MAn’s FRienp 
show what a dignity of feeling pervades the soul of the educated artizan; what 
lofty and noble aspirations may be breathed from the cobbler’s stall or the dingy 
smithy ; what a fulness of benevolent sympathy glows in the beaming eye of the 
tailor as he contemplates the condition of his fellow-man. And if we may take 
what has already appeared as a specimen, what mines of untold wealth remain to 
be unfolded in the millions who wield the hammer or the axe, who ply the loom, or 
till the grateful soil! When mind shall rise to the degree of intelligence which its 
Creator originally’ designed, when ignorance shall be felt to be ‘‘ the curse of God,”’ 
when the material shall give place to the spiritual and the pure, and darkness vanish 
before the radiant light of truth, we'shall indeed realize the golden age which has 
been the theme alike of the prophet and the bard. - But while men prefer the low, 
the frivolous, and the degrading to that which is exalted, great, and ennobling, there 
will be much to discourage the hopes of the philanthropist, and to hinder the work 
of national regeneration. Still it wild come. The question is not now, Shall it be 
done? is it possible or expedient? but, How can it be accomplished? for it must be 
done, 

« In endeavouring to answer the latter question, we must take.a glance at the edu- 
cational apparatus of England; and we cannot do this without coming to the 
melancholy reflection that we have been plundered of the heritage, left by the bene- 
volent of by-gone times for the education of the poor. Originally endowed. for the 
exclusive education of the poor, the public schools of England have fallen into the 
insatiable and relentless grasp of aristocratic appropriation; and all hope of redemp- 
tion thence seems utterly lost. 

» In the consideration of this subject, we shall dwell principally on those school 
charities which were granted for the exclusive benefit of poor people... It would not 
be altogether out of place to give a brief review of the universities ; but as these do 
not form part of the apparatus for the education of working men, little will be said 
concerning them. « There are four universities in England; two ‘of them, Oxford 
and Cambridge, are celebrated throughout the world, while those of London and 
Durham are comparatively obscure, The first two, founded and endowed by the 
Catholics, have,been appropriated by the church and the aristocracy, and furnish some 
of the most coveted situations:in the patronage of our governors ; yet these appro- 
priators of others’ property cannot tolerate the admission of a Dissenter, nor one of 
that numerous body of the endowments for whom they are reaping the benefit. But 
leaving these renowned abodes of learning (would they were nothing worse!) we 
turn to the public schools, from which most of the students of the universities derive 
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their primary education, They were mostly founded for the benefit of the poor, but 
withithat unblushing and unscrupulous spirit of monopoly which characterises our 
“noble men,” they have been appropriated and abused by the rieh¥ )A brief enu- 
meration of some of these public schools will show the matter in its true light. 

1. Pocklington School was founded in 1525, by John Dowman; and in 1829 
there were two clerical masters, receiving from £900 to £1,200 a year ; and for 
eleven years together there was but one scholar, the school-house being turned 
‘into a carpenter's shop. oT 

2. Christ's Hospital School was founded by King Edward the Sixth; and in 
1816 its.income was £43,386, The amount of salaries is under £7,000; and, 
though founded for poor children, it is almost entirely monopolized by the rich. 

3. Charter-house School was endowed by Thomas Sutton, in. the time of 
Elizabeth; and its recent annual expenditure was about £17,000. Seven valuable 
livings belong to this school ; and though it is one of the express provisions of its 
foundation; that it should. be: for the benefit of {poor children,’? it-is notoriously 
confined to the upper classes. 

4. St. Paul’s School: affords two masters about £1,000 a year for instructing 
one hundred and fifty-three scholars, to which number the governors of the school 
are conscientious in restricting the admissions, because that number is mentioned 
by the founder; and for the same reason they burn waw candles there, But why 
do they not equally respect the founder’s will in keeping the master’s salary to,‘‘a 
merke a week?’ In 1816, the surplus revenues of this school were £26,000... This 
school is virtually confined to the upper classes. Su ad SLC 

The united revenues of the three lastementioned schools are about £70,000 
a year, which educates about one thousand six hundred scholars. Besides these, 
there are. thirty. other educational charities in London alone, which have an annual 
income of above. £20,000, ani Tania roeg 56 

»d«,'The Foundling Hospital, originallyintended for children ‘ cast off, deserted, 
or exposed. by their parents,’ has an income of £10,000 a year. iia: scale sell Fibs 

6. Wapping Orphan Asylum was intended tobe founded by a Mr. Troutback, 
who left £2,000 for hat object, and: £100,000 for educating the poor of the: parish 
of St. John’s, Wapping, which, instead.of being applied to the object, has been set 
aside by Chancery ;.and, under pretence that the testator had no next,of kin, (11), - 
the money went tothe Grown. Nor was this ail ; for the money, when in the power 
of the Crown, was spent; in 1816, to pay the debts of George. IV. when Prince, Regent, 
(See “Education Report,’? and ‘‘ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,’*-vol. 34, p. 272.) 

7. Eton College was éstablished by Henry the Sixth, “for seventy poor and. indi-= 
gent scholars,’ and has an annual income of about £11,000, Thirty-seven livings 
are in the gift of this college, which is governed ‘by a provost and fellows, whoido 
fione of the ‘work; but ‘monopolize nearly all the profits. The scholars were to be 
fed and clothed (according to the charter) ; but they are only allowed two meals 
a day by the present governors, and no clothes; and have to pay for their education. 
This is'one of the chief schools for aristocratic pupils, Its conductors: makerva 
most shameful, or shameless, abuse of its original charter, and have evem discarded 
the oath, which the founder required should be taken by those who entered, that 
the “* poore scholar had not £3 6s. a year to spend,’’ and have exchanged for it a — 
piece of unworthy prevarication. ese ote ote dei tintis 

8. Winchester College was founded by William of Wyckham, in the fourteenth 
century, for ‘seventy poore and indigent scholars ;’’ and he was so: anxious'to 
réserve this school for the use of the poor, as to ordain that, if a boy should. come 
ivito possession of property of the annual sum of £5, he should be expelled.) ‘In 
1817 the income was £14,433 8s. 6d., and the outlay was £10,941 10s. 4di, This 
school’ charity is almost exclusively devoted to the upper classes; but theamost 
odious part of the affair is, that, when the Education-Committee inquired into its 
jot the masters pretended that they had sworn not to reveal the private affairs of 
theeollegehy *° Oct Anrcemubemesee tase ht 
9, ‘Trowbtidge Free Grammar School owes its foundation ‘to Sir Andrew Jubb, 
temp, Edward V1., and the rents are now £5,000 a year. . The Skinners’:Company — 
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in London were appointed trustees of it, and have'discharged their office by keeping 
about £4,000 a year, and paying some £4090 to the masters and ushers of the school. 
10. Huntingdon School arose at an early period, and its landed property has 
been, for many yéars past, a sort of jobbing land, by the help of which the local 
magistrates have managed to corrupt the voters, and to secure the election to 
Parliament of any person they pleased. Thus the poor are first plundered, and 
then corrupted with what has been stolen from them. fg 
~ The above will serve to show how the magnanimity. and munificence of the 
departed have been abused. These schools ought to furnish a vast fund for the 
education of the people—the legitimate object of their endowment. But the appro- 
riators have adhered to the letter, and have neglected the spirit.of the foundation 
leeds. But the mere appropriation of the funds is not the only evil of this system, 
for unless different methods and subjects of instruction were adopted, the poor 
would ‘have no cause to regret their exclusion. They would still be shut ont by the 
nature of the studies, the sectarian character of the schools, and the spirit of caste 
which has been falsely cultivated by dissent-abhorring governors, who.ride the 
hobby-horse of uniformity. The mal-administration of public-school property. has 
checked the principle of benevolence. When men have witnessed the unscrupulous 
manner in wuich the benefactions of former times have been. perverted, they have 
been deterred, through fear of similar results, from exercising the full flow of their 
generosity, lest, ‘in the corrupted currents of this world,” the pure spring of their 
benevolent intentions should be perverted by selfishness, that bane of everything 
that is beautiful, and noble, and good. 
- After the public schools come the Grammar schools, of which there are many 
hundreds in the kingdom. Many were founded by Edward VI. and Elizabeth, out 
of the spoils of the abbey property, as a sort of restitution for the plunder of the 
monasteries, and demolition of the Catholic schools, These are almost. exclusively 
under the paternal care of the clergy, who either suffer them to fall into the 
stagnation of sinecures, or work them solely in harmosy with the doctrines of the 
Established. Church. These schools were intended as colleges for the people, but 
they are withering under the blight of church superintendence, no Dissenter being 
eyer allowed to occupy a chair, however able, talented, or good, If Government, 
instead of cobbling and tinkering old systems of national education, or framing new 
ones, would vitalize the: grammar schools ‘already endowed, there would be an 
educational apparatus in England that would soon effect a reformation. in the people, 
rendering them at once moral, intelligent, peaceable, and happy. pny! 

_ The next stratum of sectarian apphances is to be found in the National schools. 
These, like the preceding, are almost entirely the property of the elergys which 
alone is enough to debar the attendance of the various divisions of Noncontformists; 
and thus the majority of the people are excluded from their advantages. 

~The Lancasterian and Infant schools mostly depend upon the support ofivolun- 
taryists of different parties, when they are not attached. to some. particular section 
of the church. © In the latter case, the school is liable to become a mere dogmatical 
training establishment. When the members are not) sutticiently large. to form. 

‘schools of each denomination, these institutions become, of necessity, neutral, in 
their character, but have often very incompetent teachers. ‘This is. a great mistake, 
for children should be taught by master minds well trained, and able; to develope 
the character of the future man. pikes 
Private schools are very numerous, perhaps not less than 60,000.» These.are 
mostly the offspring of the necessities of those who conduct them.) ‘They are,ex- 
pensive, defective in system, limited in their means, and often. mercenary in their. 
aracter. They are mostly supported by the middle classes, and consequently do 
not call for further remarks on the present occasion. : 


The Sabbath-school. seems to: be the last and: humblest ofthe scholastic race 
(except the. ‘‘ragged,’’ which, not: being a part of the apparatus for working men, 
- does not.claim our attention om the present occasion),-and is thus spoken,of /by;an 
able minister of the Christian church :—‘‘ In consequence of the expense of one 
school, or the sectarianism of another, this almost divine institution is forced to 
A 2 
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“waste its, Sub-pastoral. capacities. in mere teaching to read and spell. Yet it is_a 
fiobie” device,” anid..one-handed as it necessarily is, from the- incapacity of other 
SHOU * or from the children of, the lower classes being paled out and doomed to 
Wnorarice, thousands are annually met in the full race of vice, and, turned heayen- 
Svard by the benevolent and tireless spirit of the Sabbath-school.. * * * Go 
‘bn, yu ‘noblest of modern institutions, and whether states sleep.or, their people 
“dWwake, while bigots fight about ecclesiastical farthingales, and liberty, solid and 
‘@Watizelical, finishes the war against the thousand- formed despotisms of the w orld, 
lo thou: continue to gather the orphan lambs with thine arms, and carry them in 
thy bosom, ‘and gently lead those travailing with issue of. the. spiritual life; and 
AY tayest thou become a mere sectarian pinfold,” 
« Noble ‘and beautiful, however, as is the spirit of the Sabbath-school, its operation 
ig'tod limi vited, It dae not reach the wants of the adult population. The chil dren 
bf the po dor, being driven by necessity to assist their parents at an early age, . have 
tho’ opportunity ‘of instruction except on the Sabbath. On that. day they. may 
obtain ‘the. rudiments of knowledge; but when they cease to be children, the 
ad of instruction are not so readily found, Men loye to. be treated as such. 
consider it but a just tribute to their understanding to be allowed - to act, and 
Bie ne ‘for themselves, without being placed on the running-stool of the national 
church, or guided by the leadin g-strings of a conference, ‘There are comparatiyely 
few ‘Sabbathischools for adults, though for want of them many lose the precious 
seeds of knowledge implanted in their ‘early years. Adult Sabbath-schools would 
perform ‘a’ noble * work, but, unless they can be attached to some section of the 
ehireh,° they are commonly ‘regarded as irreligious in their character; and, under — 
the influence of this false impression, many a noble soul * perishes for lack of’ 
knowledge.’”? ‘In “answer to the’ ery of ‘* Godless education!’ we would refér the 
obj eétors. to the productions of educated artizans (and we know that many of them 
ie *Sabbath-taught, having no other time) in the Supplementary Numbers of the 
Workine MAN’s Frrenp. If there be one thing more manifest than another, it is 
the religious sentiment combined with intelligence of the men who haye received 
this ** godless education !’” What mind can be possessed of the power to look into 
itself, and not perceive that it is an offsping of that Being who governs the universe > 
Dutt ‘aRed! must be that man who, when the scales are F fiken from his intellectual 
RIgit} does ‘hot''see ‘that ‘he possesses those germs of immortality Which constituté 
“ani héit' tothe divine estate when he has ‘shuffled off this mortal coil.” “He 
WOtld Be strangely educated who did not fee! that unmistakable dignity of humanity 
imparted when God “breathed into him the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.’ «Men will not be treated as mere babes, and if Sabbath*schools “were 
established; éspecially adapted to manhood, there can belittle’ i but’ ae a 
great: and: glori ious work would ultimately be accomplished. 
e> Live remaining portions-of educational apparatus are ‘somewhat inniveeHaneailie’ - 
self-education, as°it-is called, private instruction, night-schools,; “and mechanics’ 
institutions, °Im many parts of ‘the country, the salaries of schdolmastérs' being 
misérably:inadequate, they have'recourse to night instruction as a means ‘of-in- 
densing ‘their scanty pittance.’ But, after a day’s weary toil'in the school+room) 
they .cénnot ‘enter ‘upon the evening’s duties with that alacrity which the nature 
afotheoccupation requires. We would not, however, disparage this ‘humble’ part 
ofsthe:! ‘machinery: of a ay pe amir as’a high authority says ** os not the” sme of 
sfirall things:’o pigesTe 
viPrvate: Studentship; nititusdl improvement societies, &c., are,” ina emai degree, 
hel ping: on-the day of regenerated nationality, But it is mostly of class-instruction 
that! we’ awrite, for‘there, mind coming in contact with mind, stimulates to exertion, 
and the'spirit of emulation produces “the best results. The foundation of mecha- 
nivs’\institations was considered an epoch for the toiling race; But it is ‘generally’ 
aumitted that they have failed in the:objects contemplated ‘in their establishment. 
This appearg:to be proved by the unsuccessful working of a large portion of these 
uations, the imbecile’ existence of others, and the monopoly “of the more’ 
prosperous by the middle classes.. It may be worth while to inquire” ney “ante 
the causes of the decline and fall of mechanics’ institutions, a 
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_ First. Incompetent management. At the commencement of a new institution, 
subscriptions are solicited from the respectable inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
aud, as a compliment, the largest donors are elected on the committee. ‘No eon- 
sideration of their fitness is entertained, and, not feeling sufficiently interested in 
the prosperity of the institution, they neglect the duty imposed upon them in 
return for their pecuniary assistance. The president. of one of these institutions 
observed to the writer that ‘‘ the working men should manage the. affairs them- 
‘selves, They best know their own wants, and have the most time to attend to 
them. They elect gentlemen on their committees, because it looks respectable. We 
have neither the time nor the inclination to manage these matters, though it wonld 
afford us pleasure to see them prosper. As far as we can we will assist them; but 
there is no hope of success until they take the management into their own hands,” 
The gentleman was quite correct in his remarks. In many instances great difficulty 
is experiéneed in obtaining meetings ; and where an evil exists it is often suffered 
to continue for months, without any attempt to remove it. But, if these things 
were under the control of working men, they might oppose the bezinnings of eyil, 
and not suffer them to become a withering blight upon the institution, “Neg- 
lectful management is one cause of the failure of this branch of educational 
apparatus, 
- Second. The eleemosynary nature of their existence. It is almost-necessary that 
the fprmation of a new institution should be the result of benevolence aad charity. 
But, when once founded, they ought not to be dependent on the contributions of 
non-benefit members. The object of education should be to develope the powers 
of man, rendering him independent in spirit, active in enterprise, apt.in the 
discharge of the various duties that devolve upon him. . But when the members 
feel that they are receiving their education as a charitable dole, it destroys. the 
sentiment of self-dependence, which it is the special object of education to inculeate, 
Inattention to this matter has precipitated the downfall of numerous institutions. 
Where the members are trained to depend upon the generosity of friends, they, seem 
to lose all ideas of self-exertion. ‘The responsibility devolves on no particular 
class; and the existence of such institutions is extremely precarious, ut when 
each member feels that he forms a part of the system, he does not stand a, mere 
cypher, but exerts his influence to the utmost, as though the existence of the whole 
depended upon his individual exertion. Such a feeling imparts an interest to all he 
does ; and the gratification of seeing the effect of his labours incites him to continual 


zeal, acrit 

_ Third. The limited aims of the institutions. The highest point/of ambition in 
many of them is to obtain a library, to give lectures and concerts, and to teach the 
rudimental branches of education, namely, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Libraries are, doubtless, excellent things ; but most of them are composed:of works 
of questionable utility as works of instruction. Novels and romances havea vast 
preponderance, while works of high literary merit, profound research, and: great 
interest, breathing the very spirit of improvement, are comparatively rare.» Lee~ 
tures are useful in their place ;- but the influence frequently dies with the hour of 
delivery, as the greater part of the auditors attend for the mere amusement, and 
care not to improve by the labours of the lecturer. The class tuition is too narrow 
and superficial. The three branches usually taught are not education. ‘Ehey ‘are 
merely the paring-spade ofinstruction, and do not develope the powers of the mens 
tal subsoil. Some persons think that the degree of education must. be: necessarily 
limited in these institutions. It must have some limit, but not one so-confined|ag 
is commonly drawn. There are afew in which these institutions are considered tobe 
pre-eminently successful, as at Leeds, Liverpool, and Huddersfield... But;these are 
monopolized, to a considerable extent, by the middle classes, and are more of the 
nature of Athenzeums than Mechanics’ Institutes. . But.as there is,/a taste spring- 
img up in favour of; Atheneums, the working men will. haye an opportunity bf 
regaming possession, of those institutes that bear their name; and:it:is only under 
their management and patronage that prosperity can be restored. to such of themes 
arein a declining state. tilssh edt Yo eaatico ont 
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We.now: propose to mention some instances of what_working men, haye done and 
are. doing for.their own improvement; and. though..they.haye not always. acted 
with the highest wisdom, we may deduce this practical lesson from. their labours, 
viz., that whatever they undertake with energy and determination, they can accom- 
‘plish. They may_errin some particulars, and fail in minor details, but the great 
object of their desires is generally within their reach, if they are resolved to 
attain it.” aL TY. 6 ela, 1 G&S : 
At Nottingham, in consequence of some dispute or misunderstanding between the 
Artizan’s Library Committee and a number.of working men, the latter resolyed to 
establish libraries of their own. ‘Though the existing library was called the 
“* Artizans’,’”’ it was more a middle-class library than the;name, would imply. | The 
disaffected working men commenced a number of what they coiaiieated: ** Opera- 
tive Libraries;’’ but they erred (perhaps of necessity im the first instance) in 
keeping them at public-houses, where they are still held, There are several of them 
in the town, but they have the common fault of being overstocked with trash, A 
catalogue before us gives the following account of the books for 1849 :—History, 66 
vols; Biography, 80; Novels, Romances, and Tales, 647 !! Voyages, ‘Travels, 
Topography, &c., 57; Poetry, Plays, Essays, &c., 57; Natural Philosophy, Science; 
&c., 88; Periodicals (odd numbers, &c.), 80 ; the Parlour Library (chiefly novels, 
tales, &c.), 32. It thus appears that the novels, &c., exceed in numbers all other 
classes of literature together. The collection of a library of upwards of one po 
sand volumes is, however, an encouraging fact; and we hope others, in following 
the @xample of the working men of Nottingham, will profit by their experience. 
At Barnsley the operatives have a very prosperous institution, news-room, library, 
&e., called the ** Franklin Club.” ‘It is supported by small weekly contributions 
from’each member, and it may become an.exceedingly useful branch of educational 
apparatus. % : i 

The working men of Carlisle commenced a reading room in 1848, during the 
exciting events on the Continent, but it appeared likely to die a natural death, 
when it received some timely assistance from Dr. Elliott and other friends, and is 
now going on prosperously. One of its laws preeludes any but a working man 
from“being a member of the committee. It may be questionable policy to adopt 
sucha rule; but, by all means, let the experiment be tried,- st, 
Numerous instances, might, no doubt, be adduced from. different, parts, of the 
country; but, in conclusion, we must look at another, class of institutions, of 
which there are but few in the kingdom-—popular colleges. ‘The first of this class 
was the. offspring of an, Independent minister, the Rev. R. S. Bayley, an indomit- 
ablé advocate of popular education, to whom the world will stand indebted for his 
labours in this glorious cause, ae 4 dete 


institution, never, subsisted.on patronage, beyond that, ofthe persons for whom it 


was. designed. : i Meaty HEME tay RPS en 
Through the generosity ofa gentleman in Nottingham, assisted: bysome «of his: 
friends,-a college has been established in. that town. They have a building. pur-: 
ees and-very handsome sums have been subscribed forthe:support of it, 
ut it has not realized the expectations of its founders, who may justly complain: 
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of the apathy of the masses. It is not accomplishing a benefit commensurate with 
the amount expended); 5 > iol 22 on blogeah: dosay, Reese: 
. The munificence of a gentleman of Norwich has also’established oné in that cityw, . 
This college has been formed under the superintendence of Mr. Bayley, but. itis 
too infantine as yet to warrant an opinion of its results, 3598 ft Die 
_ Though the two last-mentioned institutions have originated in the beneficence 
I gee it is contemplated to make them self-supporting, like the one in 
effield. 4 TIAL 
Two attempts have been made to establish colleges'in Manchester ; but. the love, /_ 
of amusement is the curse of that town—nothing can be done without music: and. ; .. 
dancing. There is a time to sing and a time to dance; but people’s colleges. are. » 
not the places for such amusements ; they are essentially working institutions; no. - 
idleness or mere play can find its home in a people’s college; and the mere adop-,,,. - 
tion of the xame can effect no real benefit. Time will show the issue of these 
experiments. 2 OH 
The one in Sheffield appears to be the model institution. Then comes the guess 
‘tion, Cannot other towns do what is being done there? We answer, No; not: 
Without an extraordinary concurrence of circumstances. ‘There must? either be. 
some gentleman, like Mr. Bayley, to begin ‘the work, in the spirit of. self-sacrifice 
‘and devotion, or some less-gifted person who has a knowledge of the systeny of 
conducting these colleges: But cannot they be conducted by a number of young 
‘men, as at Sheffield? Certainly, if a sufficient number of qualified persons can be 
found. Few towns, however, possess such a class of educated young men, who... 
have been taught together, whv know the powers and disposition of each other's , 
minds, and who are thoroughly imbued with the spirit of education. Such a‘class |. 
might be created, in a few years, in most of bur towns, and then the work of, .. 
improvement would go on nobly, and with a rapidity astonishing even to the most 
sanguine, ebea tt a 
Y From this view of ‘the educational apparatus of England, it appears how litte... 
there is really adapted to working men.’ Unjustly deprived of the schools founded, ..,, 
by the beneficencé' of ‘our ancestors; neglected by the rich’ Church of England ;, 
and unréached, beyond ‘a partial extent, by the measures of Government -oit. the 
one hand, atid the efforts of the voluntaryists on the other, the alternative issto 
become their own instructors. Let them begin the work with’ determination, cons 
tinue it with zeal worthy the opérative classes of Britain ; let them ‘abandon their 
beér-barrel propensities, and other vicious habits; and they will soon possess . 
means to render themselves intelligent, dignified, and free. BAY SGA 
Pe 
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Be fiae.. By JA, Lancrorb, Chairmaker, Birmingham. sik Tata c 
emitertt vi ya ; ‘3 } “ta Fp 
toy bir ‘> Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—S¢, Paul. 


‘Ecrxcrics * are not of modern origin. From the earliest age they have existed’ 
Older than Solomon is their ancestry, Since the days when “ Athena’s wisest ~” 
son” rambled, peripatetic-wise, about the streets and porticoes of the city—a cs 
Minerva seeking wisdom wheresoever, and from whonisoever, it might be obtained =-* 
to the present day, eclectics have been.on the earth, and by God’s blessing jwill’ *° 
verso be. Noris this strange. It requires but little thinking to enable a man to “~- 
see that all systems, whether of religion, philosophy, or politics, must have some ye 
truth in them, and contain somewhat, the knowledge of which, if properly used, ““ 
would make us wiser and better. . One thing at least, of no mean importance, we ~ ” 
should gain by it—charity., A friendly forbearance fowards one another's opinions _ 


“Tus \ 


The Eclectics were an ancient sect of philosophers, who chose the best portions from the elec) 
lettive doctrines of others. Pers Oye tc 
i 
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‘fine old: diamond. * 


‘ijde aman, perfect and.complete,.. For them all there is a just and legitimate. pur-. 
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saanoreaseth. ">: So with, knowledge. What Shakspeare said of. merey,® 9/102 .g6: 
donte-debsbronst to vas ie “Jt is twice blessed) 7 7 OP SES SOOROT HAR) 
alder bay oiler «ae aie blesfcth him that gives, and him that takes,” easel ip PAPEDEON gee 
es Ra communication, The giver and the receiver are both benefited, 
ba Pothmare made.wiser, both better. , Like air and light, it loses none of its beneficial 
to dufluences-by its. diffusion,. It mever decreases’ by division, Unlike. all” material 
-vawealth, iti gains.by being scattered abroad ; and the more they are who possess it, 
loothe less exhaustless,it becomes. We acknowledge not our indebtedness, repay not 
dewuyobligations, and utterly. fail in our duty as Christians, if we neglect amy oppor- 
dritnnity.effered to communicate knowledge and to teach the ignorant, (OSHES Ba ha 
But it has often been said that the method adopted by Eclecticism is little adapted 
ot #ither:for the acquirement: or. diffusion of knowledge. It has, been urged against 
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it, that discussion is often carried on for the sake of victory, regardless. of truth. 
A taste for controversy, wrangling, and display, -isclittle consonant with the high 
object for whose attainment -all who love the:truth should strive, o‘Lhisnwealiov ; 
but we cannot allow that the discussion of great. questions necessarily leads, ¢o 
this love of wrangling and display. In a few cases such may be its issue, oe; A,few 
minds, more inspired by vanity than a desire for the triumph of the great and holy 
cause which they profess ‘to advocate, may be thus warped from the “‘right,Hne”’ 
of conduct. But such minds we humbly opine would,. without the: animating 
influence of contfoversy, be vain, and find;opportunities for displaying theix folly. 
Such feelings, when latent in the mind, may be roused, but.arenever engendered py 
the discussion of questions which interest all; and in the:settlement: of which,jall 
are equally concerned, And here is its antidote... Every topic brought :before the 
world will always find men who sincerely and conscientiously differ respecting <its 
importance, and who will not need any more animating cause than the desire;to-see 
it settled truthfully, to induce them to take part in its discussion: Vanity _is. ever 
her own betrayer. Love of display will always reveal its whereabouts. »: We need 
no warning voice to tell us to beware. No care can conceal it; no strategy prevent 
us from distinguishing it from the love of truth. Counterfeit coin never, ‘passes 
long without detection. Some flaw; some speck, an over-brightness, or.too deep a 
dullness, reveal its baseness. So withhim who advocates a cause in which: he.has 
no belief, ‘Clearly and legibly does his unbelief write itself on his forehead., His 
utterance betrays him, Truth will be victor. In the fine words of Milton): det 
truth and falsehood grapple; who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter? ’’ elig ylhixee 
-Thus it appears to me that Eclecticism is in every way eapable of fulfilling both 
the conditions which we require; the acquisition of knowledge by the individual, 
and its communication to others. S LOW ‘03 
-. It is only by thinking,” says Locke, ‘‘that we make what we read ‘ovts,”’ 
Now, discussion necessitates thinking. . Every sensible man will be very cautidus 
not to attempt the supportof a question, until, both by reading and thinking,"he 
makes, himself-somewhat conversant. with its bearings. Inquiring as to ‘howhe 
may best defend or oppose a-thesis, will teach him the strength, and, what is’ per- 
haps of greater importance, the weakness, of his own powers. © This ‘will ledd ‘to 
continued exercise and renewed study, These will produce strength wheré it-was 
not; increase that already possessed. Such a process whets the intellects‘and 
invigorates the judgment. The desire to adyocate the truth, and make proselytes 
to the principles which we hold, will produce fruit little anticipated, and reveal 
power, wholly unimagined. .Its,good effects extend deeper and farther, ~ Often 
commencing a subject with almost careless. indifference, the mind is won'by, the 
enthusiasm, the fervour, and sincerity of its advocates—whether living or dead; by 
-yoice or in books—to the adoption of.a cause which becomes knitted with the Yery 
existence, and is thenceforth far more precious than life. | peu heai 
_- Nor is our method less effective for the communication of knowledge than for its 
aequirement.’ Emerson recommends that: young men should divide their studies. 
He advises them to arrange themselves into classes, some taking one part of learn- 
ing, some another ; some one period of history, and some another; and then ctom- 
‘municate the results of their reading to each other. This would leigthen the 
shortness of human life, and enable men to acquire an extent of knowledge which 
otherwise it were in vain to attempt. This plan is the one for which the noble 
establishment of such a publication as the present affords the working man oppor- 
tunities. Without a regular organization, it has nearly all its’ advantages, ‘and 
escapes all its inconveniences, All, or néarly all, of us pursue a different course of 
reading—our avocations, our daily experiences all vary ; and we can. here commu- 
nicate our opinions formed upon these varied readings and éxperiences.. No s¢hool 
-ean better méet the wants of adults desirous of becoming ‘wiser ;. and of. Iseinig! able 
to\take:a part in those questions which concern everyone ‘in civilized’ society: with 
‘benefit to himself and his fellow-men. - Gt, bise caod' sotto asilet ju 
. Having said thus much in respec to the nature of Eclecticism in itsrelation to 
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epelgd aeons ae communication of knowledge, we will now, for a brief, space, 
Bs contemplate it in its relation to the present age... OTe) Wt s3ea7 


: 


“Many are'the epithets which have been applied to thie: presentoage eoatiabintentith 


ic and characterize it. It has been called practical, utilitarian, faithless, and by a 


‘host of other terms equally comprehensive, equally complimentary,” ‘and equally 
‘Wague and indcfinite. It has been called a transition age. This may be duly said 
‘of every age in the world’s history. ‘Feudalism was ‘transitive—a passage from 


“havbaric individualism to somewhat of constitutional liberty. |The .age of the 
> Reformat on was transitive ; from spiritual bondage’ to spiritual freedom was its 
ogourse, though it has not, even yet, achieved all it foreshadowed and. ‘promised. 
e The same may be said of ‘all ages. All have been transitive, ‘So of progress: We 


‘eall otirs an age of progress. Tt isso. All past ages have been’ the same.) From 


othe ereation to the present day progression has been the law of human events, and 


necessarily so, The luw of nature is change; is progress: She never tolerates 


sstand- stillism: Wither for evil or good we must proceed; this is inevitable, irre- 
»voeable. He has failed to read history and nature aright; who'sees not this ceaseless 
-movement; and he makes a fatal mistake, who puts himself in esc ale to veg 


destiny of the worl 1, and of man. 
But the present age is not one, merely, of these we have: dicated.” ‘It is all of 
them. feos, at the ; same time, practical, utilitarian, faithless, transitive, and pro- 


gressive, Its great characteristic is its heterogeneousness. Society is at this day 
‘dike ai huge secthing-} pot, in which are commingled varied and antagonistic elements, 


(fariserand utter strange cries, appalling to ears in “ high places.’ 


‘every one > of which is striving for mastery. It is perturbed, restless, anarchic, and 
disordered, ‘The rags and remnants of.an effete and worn-out feudalism are vainly 
seeking to hide the tr embling limbs of a deeaying past. Aristocraey is struggling 
with the growing and vigorous spirit of democracy. ‘* Many are running to and 
'dro, and, knowledge is increasing.”’ All time-honoured institutions,’ laws, and 


»eustoms, are being looked at full in the face, and their right of existence;unceremo- 


-niously questioned. Woe to them if they cannot. give a good account of: themselves! 


»No-grey hairs, no wrinkled face, no deerepid limbs, will prevent their utter extir- 


pation. In science,’ in literatur é, in politics, i in religion, the same spirit is at work. 
1 We will sée, we will examine for ourselves, Can this matter stand nineteenth 
i {eentury investigations? | Ifnot, wesay—‘‘ away with it !’’. In spizitual and mental 
‘amatters we demand absolute individualism, In physical and material, the age. has 
«sttetched its co-operative principle even to communism, some hae of every nation 
‘‘ Democracy and 
sits triumph,” “ Rights of Labour,” Organization of Labour, vt More Brother- 
vhood,’’. “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ;’” such are a:few of its exclamations, 
Strange books have been written, calling into question the rights of: the privileged 
to their privileges. The justice of great wealth:and wretched poverty existmmg 
side by side in the same state, has been doubted. Ignorance and:crime have com- 
omitted fearful outrages, preaching on the ‘* house-tops’” that the wise, the wealthy, 
»and)thervirtuous,: have neglected their duties... Mothers have demanded that, daily 
Bread: shall not require quite: so. much sweat, for, its gaining...A more.just, and 
-ediiable distribution: of: rewards and deserts, in»this world’s, enjoyments,, has been 
‘sought; The huge gulfiwhich separates. class from, class, itis said, )is far too wide 
fer the Safety éither of the high or the low, :‘f A house divided. agamst,itself cannot 
Stand,’ xA nation!with such. discrepancies: and anomalies in its. social state, must 
beoweak) somew here; and ‘‘no;chain is stronger) than its ~weakest link.’’...The 
wtrengthoof arstate consists. in. the number-of intelligent, industrious, prosperous, 
sand religions) citizens which she contains, and notin her huge. mountains of ‘wealth, 
-piled up in-the coffers of a few of her children. , lic ene 

i) Mow, whatever may be our individual opinion respecting these questions—whether 
we consider them ag of vital importance to the well-being of man, oras the mere 
“idiosyncracies' of enthusiasts, fanatics, dreamers, and ‘sic like folk””—it becomes 
‘us thordughly'to investigate them ; for they have obtained firm: possession ‘of ‘the 
hearts, inspired the hopes, and fed the faith of thousands of 4 it fellow-men,. If 
these questions are dangerous, we should know the danger, that we may meet and 
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oppose them with all the power and advantage which knowledge gives; if we find 
them worthy of support and/advocacy, we should employ allour energy and skill 
in advocating and supporting them, * even to the end.’’ Spite! of ‘* evil times and 
evil tongues ;’” spite of “much tribulation and suffering ;’’ we should.labour hope- 
fully and trustingly; encoutaged by a knowledge of the “ irresistible, might,of 
weakness,” and the certain triumph of truth. He is not the wite man, who, walk-= 
ing near the edge of a precipice, shuts his eyes in order that he may not seesthe 
danger ; but rather, he who; conscious of the fate that threatens him, employs all 
his faculties to resist and overcome it. So in the questions which are now agitatin 
society and shaking the world ‘from its propriety’’—threatening to re-shape,and 
re-model all things anew. We should look at them full in the faces; examine, 
sift, and analyze them, through all their combinations and ramifications, . Solomon’s 
words should ever‘be in our remembrance: ‘ He that answereth.a matter before 
, he heareth it, it is folly and shame’ unto him.’’ Never may such folly and shame 
,, be ots! 24 M6 9b 108 ay ene 
» , Now, if any are able, calmly, dispassionately, and unprejudicially, to do thisit 
should be the working classes themselves. Our object being the acquirement of 
truth, we should welcome it from whatever source it might come}; receive'it open- 
handed in whatsoever garment it might appear. ‘Good should” be! good sfor aisy 
though it come out of Nazareth. Without any particular interest to support; any 
private cause to advance, any corporation to establish, any sect to found, we aré 
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tree to seek the one great wealth, the one precious gem—truth—in unlikely places, 
fromy unexpected sources, and untoward persons. No assailment, no heapingvof 
cbrible epithets and scarecrow adjectives upon our course, should: deter us from 
proceeding calmly and steadily on‘our path.. -M Paul's ecleetic senteneey ave 
should be resolved, “to prove all things, and to hold fast that whichis goodi?)4 0x 
Such appears to, me,the relation of Eclecticism to the present times, and vits 
many and important subjects. of discussion, Ile who passes these matvers over 
lightly, does itat his‘own peril. He who would not be borne down’ by’the voming 
stream, Will prepare himself to resist the on-flowing waters, or to direct theny intoa’ 
proper channel. We all have duties to perform, for the neglect of' which no’ excise 
can be given: No proxy is admitted in the performance. We all owé somewhat 
to society, and we should be prepared to repay the debt with usury. ‘Lhe object of 
every one should be to leave this world wiser, better, purer, nobler, richer, imal 
that constitutes, the: true wealth of a nation, than he found it: All can “assistiin 
this;great and holy work of social, moral, and intellectual amelioration,» Hach in 
his vocation can lend a helping hand ‘in aid of human progress... Onward: it-svall 
go, spite of all. We should endeavour to lead it upward too. None so low butihe 
can render assistance; mone so high as to be removed from the demand mankind 
makes, and justly makes, upon him. Let us remember that each oné is the centre 
of a circle, smaller or larger, Over Which he exercises more or less influence; and 
that each one of these is again the centre of another circle ;*we shall then feelithe 


Which the wisest and best may engage with earnestness and joy. von) ihlzaoo sy 
We have now briefly looked at Eclecticism in its relations to the two-fold'power 
of knowledge and to the age in ‘which we live. It now remains forms: briefl y-to 


examine the great want of the age, and how it is to be supplied, —> =: 
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FE Wwe look ever so little beneath the surface of the cries which now agitate the 
world, and which have become the rallying points round which men gather, and 
over Which they do battle—some: mistakenly with. the sword, others more wisely, 
and in the end’ more potently, with the pen—we shall find they indicate a strong 
desire on the part of nations and peoples for unity,and, catholicity. ‘In politics, 
“social science, literature, morals, and religion, this is clearly to be tracea, In 
religion, in the minute divisions which different interpretations of vital questions 
have produced, is seen one of the greatest causes why, Christianity is still so much 
a theory, so little a practice; why it still has so weak a hold on the hearts and 
féelings of the greater part-of the people, _Weas much need now a Martin Luther 
a¥‘ever was needed one in the olden time. Then it was a false unity which re- 
qe to be shattered to pieces; now it is not the destruction of distinctions and’ 

ifferences of opinions—that were undesirable even.if possible; but the exorcism 
of the spirit of Sectarianism, which now so much weakens. the power of religious. 
teaching in this country, and does so much to keep the people so alienated from the 
faith 6f Christ, We do, indeed, need. unity ; the earth groans and travails beneath 
the burden of the dissensions which now divide her children the one from the 
other, ‘We could fill a goodly tome with extracts from the writings of the deepest 
thinkers and best men of this and the last century upon this subject. But we 
have clearer evidence even than this: the present condition of the religious life of 
this and other lands. The great thing desired is unity ; but this not at the expense of 
individual opinion. It becomes us, therefore, to see how the two can be reconciled ; 
how the want of the age may be satisfied without the sacrifice of the individual. ~ 

So of catholicity. ‘This, in one sense, comprehends unity, But it has a holy 
signification of its own. It would join together the human race in a bond of bro- 
therhood. We well know that on these subjects there is much cant. With that 
we have nothing to do. We are utterly careless of all charges made against a 
principle, providing the principle be good. If we are true to our faith, we shall be 
catholic in all our relations to our brother-man, ‘This, then, is a want of our age, 
that our art, our science, our religion, shall be unitive, shall be catholic. To aid 
in the full development and practical realization of these great ideas, should be our 
object and aim. 

«This. brave old land of ours has ever been renowned in the annals of the world, 
for the possession of civil and religious liberty. John Milton says, our tongue is 
‘the language of men ever famous and foremost in the achievements of liberty.” 
By long struggling, suffering, and death, our forefathers won for us this rich and 

oodly. inheritance ;. but, with its possession, they also left us a great duty to per- 

rra—that we should continually extend its blessings, and increase the number of 
its-possessors. . Our fathers did much, and pointed the way for the achievement of 

more; It,is the boast (and a noble boast it is) of a great modern poet, that— ©. 

‘* We speak the tongue that Shakspere spoke, PigHri 

The faith and morals hold that Milton held.” ‘ 
Phése ave to us a venerable legacy... By their means has been secured, for this 
land of Saxon Alfred, the high position which its people now occupy. We need 
fear Tio Comparison’ with any nation of the world, Notwithstanding the much 
work ‘yet to be done; the anomalies of our present social system; the privileges 
énjoyed by wealth in politics ; we still stand the noblest, wisest, best-conditioned 
nation of our age. ‘This we owe to our superior intelligence, to the great efforts 
fade’ to educate. «The seed. sown, centuries and centuries ago, by Alfred— 
whose name every Englishman should always pronounce with veneration—is stiJl 
producing fruit: We are still doing our work to carry out what that wise monarch 
aj wisély begun. Still striving to raise up a noble, intelligent, God-fearing, man- 
l6titig people. Io accomplish this, to maintain our present advantages, and to 
disseminate them amongst the humblest of the people; to extend and improve 
theirs and our condition, physically, socially, intellectually, morally, and religiously ; 
eat/only be done by extending the influence of true knowledge, whose final victory 

wil be the making of each-individual a priest, ruler, and king, in himself.’ 

OF this we have little fear, . We. join not with these who think that England’s 
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greatness is gone—that her star of elory ‘is’ for ever set. It will, shing.yet, e 
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mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man aftcr,sleep, and, 
MY, 


youth, and kindling her ‘undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam; purging an 
unscaling her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance.;, while, 
the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also who love the twi-, 
light, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble would, 
prognosticate a year of sects and schisms,” - coiirowath! edt wisbanhs rn 
“~A’modern author, John Hill’ Burton, so well expresses my-own. opinion upop, 
this subject that I camiot do’ better than quote: his: words;—‘ We beheve thag, 
there are great destinies still in store for us, if we be.true.to.ourselves.; AE thes 
people continue to love progress without anarchy, and the governors.do not, Ts-, 
take the love of order for a submissive indifference to liberty and progress 5. if - 
self-dependent energy animate all orders of the community, and each class dacs ifs 
own part. in the great battle of life, instead of indolently,’’ ACT ANCL ete Me 
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PHYSICAL FORCE AND MORAL FORCE CONTRASTED.: niltah 
By M. Townsend, Weaver, Yeadon. ; 10 tedt 
aa > LUE, OAT. fer 
Formeriy, physics and metaphysics were terms comparatively unknown’ tothe 
masses of our population; but now they occupy a prominent position ‘in? ‘their 
mental vocabulary. Formerly, these terms were locked up in folio‘ -vohimes and 
those volumes existing almost exclusively in colleges and the mansions ‘ofthe dh Y 
now they appear in the weekly, cheap, healthy, and elevating petiodivals et 
the: day;thanks to our literary philanthropists! Formerly, a dense“cloudoot 
mental darkness hung over working men and working women ; but now, by mentat 
illumination, that cloud is being scattered, and the light of a better day is dawning! 
Formerly, talent and worth were considered to belong only to’ the rich and greaty 
now, mental capability and original thought are proved to exist, also, among 
the masses. Formerly, mental superiority was attached to rank and station ; now, 
mental equality is in process of demonstration. Formerly,» science, -art,>.an@ 
literature were the subjects of scholastic education ; now, these! haveobeecome jthe 
common chat of some of the common people. Ask the operative what is omeanf 
by physics? he will tell you that it is a branch of learning comprehending natural 
science, refer ing to matter in its different ramifications. and; aspectse»So/ingrefers 
ence. to metaphysics, relating to the science of mind, abstract .truthy,and sg, ¢n~ 
What a glorious contrast of the past and present, in reference to: thesedueational, 
elevation of the masses! Surely the “‘ good time is coming’) yioys occsi, geodye 
It is an unmistakably prominent truth, that the history of the past is ithe history 
of physical force, in religion, in politics, and in education. _On the contrany;,the 
history of the future will be the history of moral force incevery | glorious ,aspe¢gsy 
To see physical force connected with religion, contemplate Mohammedanism, prop 
agated by the sword—the history of the Crusades—the sufferings) of Puritans ty 
the flight of the Pilgrim Fathers—and the imprisonment and: burning of hexetics, 
so called, in connexion with other persecutions for conscierice” sakex: :2Fosee physica 
force connected with politics, look at the war-machine, scattering simmoyality, 
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misery, desolation, and woe, in extending dominion, and to acquire fading glory. 
Physical force has alway been a terrible instrument in the hands of despots and tyran- 
nical aristocrats, in the cause of injustice and wrong. By-and-by, those who delight in 
war shall be confounded. Tosce physical force connected with learning, consider 
past modes of scholastic discipline—the rod, the grim countenance of the master, the 
place of confinement, andsoon. The history of the past is emphatically the history 
of physical force. If it is the history of darkness, error, witchcraft, and superstition, 
it Is pre-eminently the history of physical force, The present seems to be the 
line of demarcation betwixt physical and moral force. Standing on the eminence 
of 1850, we see the dawirof a better day gilding the horizon; a day in which religion 
shall be freed from the brutal appliances which it never courted, and whence it 
never received the least fraction of support, Untrammelled by these, it will go 
forth in the majesty of its moral power and native energy. ‘The demon monster 
war shall shroud his head in everlasting obscurity, when mental illumination is 
increased—-when the Elihu Burritts of the age are multiplied, and when the 
massés are fully enlightened. A true metamorphosis has taken place in scholastic 
tuition. In fact, physical force is retiring into the background, while moral force‘is 
taking the lead in all the systems of reform and progression, Hail, thou daughter 


of the skies! Sway thy glorious sceptre over the whole world ! 22 
I purpose, in a few particulars, to contrast physical and morai force, for the instruc- 
tion and edification of the masses, to guide and give them assurance in their con- 
tests with wrong, that their efforts may result in something noble and glorious. 
1, If DEFINITION is necessary, we may speak metaphorically and plainly. Physical 
force is a compound monster, consisting of violence and blindness, with a hell-grim 
countenance, armed with the instruments of destruction, going forth with a firm, 
relentless step, ready for every diabolical..purpose. Moral force is the glorious 
goddess of truth and love, adorned with heavenly charms, bearing the baaner of 
peace, whose inscription is— Truth is mighty, and will prevail.” But, plainly, 
physical force is the exercise of compulsion, exhibiting brutal power, and manifest- 
ing itself in those things which are revolting to humanity. Moral force is the 
power of truth, love, and kindness, in noble efforts against wrong and injustice. 
_ 2, Physicai force has its ORIGIN in ignorance, passion, and selfishness; moral 
force in intelligence, rationality, and disinterestedness. Ignorance produces passion 
and. selfishness ; hence we find these three generally united in individuals. and 
communities, engendering ‘every evil work, in. the form of brutal, physical force, 
Who is the drunkard, the pugilist, the thief, the murderer, or the warrior who 
murders by wholesale, but the individual who is plunged in the blackest ignorance 
stript of every noble attribute of humanity by uncontrolled passion, or rendered 
odious by terrible selfishness? What nation of antiquity, whose chief feature was 
physical forcar in its different aspects, was characterized for true . enlighten; 
ment, which overcomes passion and banishes selfishness ?, What. nation, delight- 
ing in’ war is properly civilized >: or what properly-civilized mation delights 
in war? Who are the persons who teach the brute creation the art, of phy- 
sical force, and feast their eyes on those scenes of horror? Surely, not.,those 
who read Tur Worxixe MaAn’s Frienp, and similar instructive periodicals of the 
day. Let the masses have healthy literature, a taste for reading and self-improve- 
ment; then physical-foree scenes will find only a place im. the records of past 
barbarism. Let intelligence increase; then man will appear aman, and the weal 
of the common family will be recognised by all; moral force will, be,the glorio 
feature of ‘the good timé coming.’’ ‘As a’plain proof of the origin of physical and 
moral force, look at the dismal past--wars, riots, scenes of horror, inhumanity, 
desolation, woe—look at the glorious future, when these shall be known no more, 
The people are becoming enlightened; moral force is prevailing ; in. short, it may 
be set down as a general rule—%gnorance with its evils, and physical, foree ;4now- 
ledge properly directed, and moral force. rie: Gease fh Leiternank 
i. 3. Physical force is the disgrace of humanity, moral force its glory. There are tiyo 
aspects in which we may view man: one the aspect of black daxkness, the satuacat 
glorious light, Sometimes we see brutal ferocity and fiend-like malignity coms 
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bined, xendering man. the most despicable thing on earth ; at other times we behold 
him exalted, god-like, endowed with more than mortal charms, If ever humanity 
is disgraced, it,is by the exercise of physical force ;, brute qualities are brought, 
into play; reason, the glory of man, is extinguished, and barbarity in its ‘worst 
forms exhibited. In reference to brutal qualities, the lion has strength, the tiger 
ferocity, the bull madness, and all provided with nerve, and muscle, and members of 
destruction,. When man, the glory of the creation, assumes such qualities, what 
degradation can be worse? Reason, and ever a noble feeling of common humanity 
are sunk ;, man.is transformed into-a brute, going through a living process to act 
the part of a fiend, In the exercise of physical force, man’s dignity is lost sight of, 
his immortal principle is forgotten, and he is treated ag the beast of the ficld. He 
Whoresorts to physical force sinks himself lower than the br ute, inasmuch as it is 
endowed with instinct merely, but man with reason.  ‘‘ Well,” say some, “did not 
Alexander the Great acquire glory by dint of physical force, in. conquering 
nation upon nation ?’’. We reply, not according to a proper and an enlightened 
estimate of glory. .He was styled Alexander the Gr eat, but let it be remembered 
his greatness was. brute, diabolical greatness ; he pre actised great abominations, shed 
great seas of human gore, sent great numbers into the eternal world, He was 
great in physical-force abominations, desolations, and woe, Who among the 
enlightened. would not choose to have the glory of a philanthropist, rather than 
the glory of Alexander. the Great? No appendage to physical force can impart 
to it dignity or.respectability. The theory that knowledge and religion are 
connected with war, will be entirely exploded in -the process, of, time— 
‘‘the good time coming.’’ There is more dignity connected with the exercise 
of, physical force in the brute-creation than the rational. Hear a minister’s 
_adyice and sentiment on these. points:—‘‘Set your faces against. physical 
force in every shape and form. War may be called courage, but it is the cour age 
of brutes. It. would be far more rational to. erect monuments in St. Paul’s or 
Westminster Abbey over the cocks that have died fighting in a soukeit or the dogs 
that have been killed in a bull-fight or bear-garden, ‘and inscribe on the marble that 
‘ they fell glor iously while contending against their foes!’ than to engrave such in- 
humanity over the tomb of an ambitious, paganized Christian, who died in the 
guilty effort to rob a fellow-mortal of life, and entered eternity, and appeared at 
the bar of heaven, foaming with rage, thirsting for revenge, and covered with his 
own blood and that of a brother who had never done him any harm.’’* Moral force 
is the glory of hu vanity ; it is the force of honest argument, Christian benevolence, 
eternal truth, and Divine power. It is this that gains the esteem of the wise and 
good, demands the respect and admiration of -all,.and secures the honour that 
cometh from above. It is this that shall adorn our world when physical force is 
chy in everlasting oblivion. 
. Man was never designed by God for the exercise of physical but moral force, 
Ta the works of the Deity, the enlightened can trace the lineaments of his character, 
the ways of his providence, and his designs towards the children of men. His 
emnipotence and wisdom are seen in the heayens, his goodness in the construction 
of man and external nature, the appointment of day and night, and the revolution 
of the seasons. Considering man’s structure, his endowments, and his position in 
life, itis evident that he was not designed for physical foree... Look at his structure 
—how inferior to the clumsy elephant, or the ponderous hippopotamus, as far as 
power is concerned! Look at his endowments, the power of his, mind in science, 
art, and literature. These powers ought to be employed exclusively for the benefit 
of fellow-men, and notfor their tortureand destruction. ‘Then glance.at his position 
in life.’ God has given him dominion over the fowls. of the air, the fish of thesea,; 
and over every living thing that moveth on the face of the earth.”” Man isthe lord 
of creation by Divine ordination, Man was designed ror the exercise of moral force, 
by which the brute creation can be subdued, and by which all national, local, and per- 
sonal differences ought to be settled. The common equality of mankind demonstrates 
_ this; hence our rulers ought to rule in righteousness, and the READE | to haye their 
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rights’ and liberties.“ None’should hold seats of authority because of superior pliy- 
si¢al ‘construction and mental endowment’; consequently, physical force ought to be. 
banished, ‘and moral force bear the sway. Let it be remembered, that, wutil this’ 
course come to pass, the designs of Divine Providence will not be accomplished. 

5. Evils are the result of physical force ; but excellence the result of moral force. 
To glance at the evils of physical force, look at our nation and the nations of 
antiquity ; consider wars, revolutions, riots, and quarrels, and their invariable con- 
sequences, The results of the wars of Alexander and the Czesars were misery, 
desolation, and woe ; affixing a stigma of disgrace to their names, rendering them 
odious to future generations, The result of the French revolutions, and the condi- 
tion of that nation, stand to testify the evils of physical force. Contemplate the 
history of our own nation, and our present political position, and lo! the effects of 
physical force are seen in the miserable condition of the masses, im an extravagant, 
tyrannical aristocracy, and in the enormous debt of nearly £800,000,000 sterling. 
The results of local riots and domestic quarrels, are misery and disappointment in 
their consummation. ‘The tortures of the Holy Inquisition and the fires of 
Smithfield never produced any good in: the reformation of men called heretics. 
Physical force for the improvement of mankind is a thing morally impossible, 
inasmuch as all evil has its seat in the human heart; but what that cannot accom- 
plish, moral force can. It is adapted to every reformation of a political, social, and 
moral character. Consider its energy in a political aspect: the abolition of the 
Slave-trade—the repeal of the Corn-laws— the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Without enlarging on these points, observe that the omnipotence of moral force 
can gain every reform. It is the chief glory of the reform movements of the day, 
such as the Financial Reform movement, the Peace movement, the Temperance 
movement. These, going forth in the majesty of their glory, shall conquer without 
sword, blood, or violence. In reference to social and moral evils, moral force “is 
the only antidote. Brute violence cannot reform the drunkard, the liar, and the 
immoral person. Such must be instructed, entreated, and admonished. | 

Youne men! give a little attention to the study of this subject, Consider the 
curse‘of physical force, and the blessing of moral force. Cast away the former, 
and’ arm yourselves with the latter. Exert the power of knowledge, argument, 
truth, kindness, and ‘benevolence. Spurn lazy and vicious habits. Read, study, 
cohyerse,. Be virtuous, useful, happy. Observe the Sabbath; attend the sanc- 
tuary,; read the Bratz, 
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THE PEASANT’S HOME. 


By THoMAsS KENNEDY, Labourer, Jarrow. 


Ina beautiful, but secluded glen, in the |its freight of ducks, at whose foot we have 
” in 


south. of Scotland, through which the Car- 
gen.tumbledin many a miniature waterfall, 
there once stood a neat white-washed cot- 
tage, embowered amidst spreading birks, 
and scraggy hazels, and encircled by a small 
garden, of choicest herbs and flowers. This 
lovely spot “was the abode of William (or, 
as he was commonly called, Willie) Greeir, 
and his dame Mary; a happy, contented, 
and'industrious couple, as the generality of 
Scottish peasants are. etal” 

little farther up the glen might be seen 
theold ricketty wooden bridge, that had 
withstood the siiows and thaws of many a 
stormy winter; the'old lintmill, with its in- 


cessant-clitter-clatter; the mill-dam, with’ 


spent many a “ lang simmer’s day, 


‘guddling trouts beneath the large stones’ 


which dotted the bed of the stream. “ Happy 
days gone by! ’—ah! never more to return. 

Yet memory will fondly cling to such 
scenes as these, and call to mind the happy 
time ‘* when we gaed to theskule,’’ or when. 
we chased the gaudy butterfly from flower 
to flower, or when we robbed the wild bee’s 
nest, and, at the risk of many a sting, seized 
the golden prize; or when we wandered 
through the green woods in search of the 


cushet, the crow, and the magpie’s nests; | 


or when we— — - Hex Borst 
“ Ran about the braes, 
And poued the gowans fine.” 
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Now, all, all.are gone; and nothing but | which tired: nature required.to; fit-them _ 


the dim recollection of such scenes is left to 
cheer us, when far, far away from the land 
of our birth. _ 

But to my tale, which I must carry a few 
years back, to the time when Willie and 
Mary were fellow-servants together, at the 
farm of Treaggles-town. There they had 
“served a’ the simmer;” and many a fond 
glance and loving word had passed “be- 
tween them twa,’ when working in the 
hayfield or on the harvest-rig, and many a 
stolen hour at e’en they, had spent together 
in laying plans for the future; for Mary had 
consented. to become Willie’s wife, and it 
was now settled that they should be mar- 
ried at the following Martinmas. Time 
sped swiftly on. Martinmas came and went. 
Mary beeame bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh, and a more loving or confiding 
creature man neyer took to his heart or 
home. 

There never was a prouder or a happier 
man than Willie Greeir was on that day 
when he clasped his young bride to his 
bosom, and ealled her ‘‘My wife, my own 
sweet wife!” His happy heart was too full 
to contain itself, and he gave vent to his 
feelings in the following song:— 


TO MARY. 
Oh, dear to me’s ilk budding flower, 
On meadow, fell, and mountain ; 
The morning dew, the falling shower, 
~ ‘Lhe bubbling, boiling fountain. 
But dearer far’s yon lanely glade, 
Where sports the tiny fairy ; 
There, ’neath the hawthorn’s flowery shade, 
I woo my bonnie Mary. 
And dear to me’s yon hazely glen, 
When gloamin’ comes sae eirie; 
I skip o’er muir, through moss and fen, 
Yo meet my only dearie. 
And dear to me’s auld Luna’s licht, 
That shines frae ’bune the carey ; 
She guides my steps o’er ilka hicht ; 
To meet my bonnie Mary. 
And dear to me’s the budding spring, 
The simmer bright and cheery ; 
And autumn wi’ his gowden bing, 
The winter dark and dreary. 
But what to me ’s the Janely glade, 
Or budding flowers, or fairy ? 
When I’m no wi’ yon lovely maid, 
_ My own, my bonnie Mary. 
_ © Wi’ a heart fou o’ love,’’ Willie con- 
veyed his young wife to her future home, 
where they received the kind greetings of a 
few friends whom they had invited to spend 
the evening along with them. But, unlike 
many who pass the first night of their 
wedded life in riotous drinking and dancing 
(and too often the following day), he spent 
his with a few friends over a social cup of 
tea, and in singing some of the heart- 
melting strains of his country. When their 
friends had left them to seek that repose 


| 


for the labour of the’ coming day, ,Willie 


called his young wife to his side, and there, — 


on the first night of their wedded life, did 
he rear the family altar; and as they knelt 
side by side, he poured out his grateful 
heart in thanksgiving to God, whois the 
giver of every good gift, and sought pro- 
tection over the coming night, and health 
and strength to work for her who had now 
become his all in all. 


Years rolled on, which served but to knit’ 


their hearts firmer together in the bonds»of © 


love. Four smiling children graced, the 
family hearth, and gladdened the hearts, of 
their parents with, their merry, joyous 
laughter. Each evening, when the labours 


of the day were over, and before retiring | 


for the night, might be seen this pious 
family seated round the little oaken table, 
on which is spread the sacred volume, and 
from which the father (accompanied by, the 
voice of his wife and childrew) sings a few 
such verses as these— 


**O God of Bethel! by whose hand, 
Thy people still are fed ; 
Who through this weary pilgrimage, 
Hast all our fathers led. 


Our vows, our prayers, we now present 
Before thy throne of grace; ;fere 
God of our fathers! be the God 
Of their succeeding race.” 


Then he reads a portion of Scripture; 
perhaps the theme is the, fall of our. first 
parents, or the wanderings of the children 
of Israel in the wilderness ; or, a chapter 


from the Prophesies, concerning the over- | 


throw of that same people for their wicked- 
ness and rebellion against God—that God 
who had brought them out of the land of 
Egypt and out of the house of bondage, 
into a land overflowing with milk and 
honey. Or he reads of Jesus, the son of 
God, who came into this sinful world to 
seek and to save those that are lost—of his 
temptation on the mount—of the miracles 
he wrought in curing the deaf, the dumb, 


the blind, the lame, and in casting out — 


deyils—and how he was taken and nailed’ 
to the accursed tree. ‘Then, kneeling down™ 
together, they pour out the thoughts of their 


hearts in simple but fervent prayer to God, ~’ 


the God of their fathers, and in devout’ ’ 
thanksgivings. for all the blessings he has~~ 


bestowed upon them. 
This is a true picture of a Scottish 


ea- 
sant’s family, A scene which is Re ap 


seen in ‘happy, merry,” England! 


Butit is such scenes as these that.make _ 
home so endearing to the heart of a‘Sceteh-,. 


man, when’ tossed high on the ‘ocean 


wave,’ or when. treading the. pathless. 


forests and wide-rolling. prairies of North 


> | 
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America ; when on the ice-bound shores of|\). 9) Lance was unco happy, /i. mn 
Greenland, the burning ‘sands: of Africa, But lang it didnalast§ 4) 4.0 6) 


baad hes . ; ‘ For canker’d care and sorro w 
the sultry clime of India, or the fine fertile Fad brewd # bitter Blase 


plains of Australia or New» Zealand. ‘Let My gudeman he fell sick bt 
him. wander the world over, he is ever look- oak wae’s me, stine ata iddeut di 
ing «forward to the time when he shall Whilk made me a sad widow,, ot ate 
return ‘to his once happy home, and :lay Wi’ the saut tear in my.e’e. 
down his bones in peace by the side of his My bonnie wee-bit bairns + - 


So merry were and blythe,. 
When Death he cam’ amang them, 
Wi’ his listen and his ocr ONG ashi 
He nipt my sweet flowers in the bud; 
They, ane by ane, did dee, © 
And left me a lane widow, : + aD 
Wi? the saut tear inumy e’@.% 5 fo. 
‘My hame’s now dowff and dowie—" —* 
I sit me down-and greet 304 9)» | 
For aye I hear rin out and in. ” 
The bairns, wi patterin’ feet... | 
I ken.it.is afaney. a3 
For what clse could it be ~ 
Wad mock a puir Jane widow, 


‘kinsmen, 

‘)P trust the reader -will pardon me this 
slight digression, and I will soon bring my 
tale to its sorrowful close; for Death has 
added:a few more names ‘to his long list of 
human victims. The good,-the pious Wil- 
liam) is’ snatched) from the bosom of. his 
weeping family, after a few days of intense 
agony, from injuries. which he received by 
falling from a hay-stack on which he was 
engaged. Still, the grim tyrant must have 
more food: for his hungry maw; and, one 
by one, those innocent children, the pride Wi’ the saut tear in her e’e 2 

of a mother’s heart, and the hope and stay Ik day I wander out my lane, 

of her declining years, fall beneath his mer- “To Troqueer auld ki:kyard, | 
ciless dart, and Mary is left.a widowed, child- And there, beside their lowly beds, » 
less, lonely creature, I kneel upon the siward: pf ita 


pent Se en ae 
Now her only consolation ‘is in visiting aoe, psy or thew. 
the graves of her husband and’ children, A puir, sad, desolate widow, 
where she prays she may soon join those Wi’ the saut teariaher ee 
in heaven whom she so fondly loved upon Yet I aft wish for the Autt’ring wings 
earth. O’ some bit rire ig * 
One evening, a few months after Mary’s That I might flee abune the skies, 

sad bereavement: I took a stroll up the dati joie they eee 

glen} As I sauntered .slowly past the ¢ot- 


There I wad meet: my Willie— , > 
a: : L Wi my bairns I’d happy bes” 

tage, I heard her singing, in a low voice, 

Ahis simple strain :— 


SS a a A Nr 


—— 


Then Christ wad wipe away the tears 
Frae the puir widew’s e’e! 


CONFECTIONARY. bration. 
By W. Dinewatt, Bottle Bank, Gateshead, ©)" 


Tx the early ages of the world, we may | Esau selling his birthright fora mess of 
suppose that the men spent most ef their | pottage; which also proves that they were 
fime in capturing wild animals for food, | advancing in their taste for compounding 
and that the omen would prepare and cook | different ‘kinds of herbs with the flesh, to 
them. for their lords; and as man is con- | give it that tempting odour which overcame 
sidered the only cooking animal in the | the honour of Hsau; and there is no doubt 
ayorld, we may safely conjecture that cook- | but the wives who excelled in making the 
ing was coeval with the existence of our | savoury messes. would find favour in the 
first. parents. As the human family in-| eyes, of their husbands, and retain _ their 
creased, there would be some wives who | affections, by pleasing age a . dtis 
would excel in preparing the flesh of the | only reasonable to suppose, also, that their 
animals, captured, by adding eseulents, or | methods would be transmitted from ‘one 
sweet herbs, to make it more pleasing to | generation to another, and that t ee 
the palate, We readin the Bible of Isaac | in days of old, who were wise, ¥ utd strive 
sending sau, to hunt for yenison, saying, | to.gain a knowledge of the best, modes of 
“ Make, me savoury meat, such as J love, | cooking, that they might appear worthy of 
and bring it tome that I may eat;, that my | having husbands. And the young ladies in 
‘soul, may-bless. thee before, I die.” This | this generation ought to p particular ate 
proves. that. they. had delicious ¢om- | tention, to,culinary affairs, as theix import- 
pounds in those days, and we also read of | ance cannot be too highly valued, “But it 
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only our friend, Martha Makepeace, has 
shown them the value of taste in culinary 
pursuits; therefore I will leave them in her 
ands, and try to write a few words on con- 
fectionary. ' 
. I believe confectionary to have had its 
origin in the first efforts of the human mind 
towards refinement, ‘* For the calling in 
the aid of art to embellish the objects 
that surround us in’ daily life, must 
always be considered as proving a high 
degree of refinement and taste.” 

The first confectioner or baker recorded 
in history is Pharaoh’s chief baker, who 
Was hO mean personage, as it is confirmed 
by good. authority.* .As no home-born 
slaves were admitted to serve the Kings of 
Egypt, but all their officers were sons of the 
most illustrious priests, we may conclude 
that the confectioners were held in high 
estimation, and we may infer that Pharaoh 
had a refined palate, though a cruel heart, 
for he put.the chief baker to death for not 
pleasing him. it is:well for our trade that 
they live in a more civilized age, or the 
gibbet would still be the penalty awarded 
to them by their dyspeptic customers, who 
have destroyed their appetites by excessive 
indulgence in what, they call the pleasures 
of the table, and. then find fault with the 
confectioners, cooks, and bakers, instead of 
blaming their own excesses. . 

The next record we have of our trade is 
when the Israelites demanded aking. They 
were told that a king would enslave them, 
and ‘‘make their sons captains over thou- 
sands and captains over fifties, and their 
daughters to be confectioners, and to be 
cooks, and to be bakers.’’ So we may-con- 
elude that they were in attendance at the 
court of Saul, and that they would exert 
all their skill to prepare rare and splendid 
dishes, to please their royal master... Ever 
since the days of Saul, confectioners, cooks, 
and bakers haye been in request. They 
have been patronized by kings, lords, and 
commons, as necessary to embellish and en- 
rich their gorgeous feasts. - 

In our own day the art of confectionary 
has kept pace with the improvements of the 
age, and can show its machines and tools, 
of the most beautiful contrivance, for the 
manufactory of comfits, lozenges, candies, 
and pastries. There is not a. wholesome 
seed or kernel but is confected and finished 
with great skill and ingenuity by the comfit 
steam-pan. 

In the LozENGE department there is no 
kind of essence or oil, of plant, seed, fruit, 
or root, but is used to give them a flavour ; 
and no. pleasing form, device, or colour is 
omitted in making them, whether intended 

be used as sweetmeats or medicinally. 


ne ee ee ee ae a ee 
fi '® Fleetwood’s History of the Bible, 
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Another branch of our trade in great de+ 
mand, in the presentiday, isthe Canptzs, 
or sugar-boiling department, which has: a 
variety of patterns, to’ name which would 
almost fill a sheet: The leading articles:are 
acid, rose, lemon, ginger, raspberry, ratifiz, 
and a hundred other kinds of drops, made 
with ingeniously-contrived machines. 


The next department is the Pastry- 
BAKING, which I believe to be the most 
ancient, as it was formerly associated with 
cooking, as cooking began with our first 
parents. This includes the never-ending 
variety of cakes, biscuits, buns, nuts, pies, 
&e., which would puzzle a stranger’to know 
how they are contrived to be so different 
from one another, and how the confectioners 
can remember the different ingredients 
used. I have in my possession nearly three 
hundred recipes for pastries, and these can 
be made into thousands of patterns, and 
other workmen in our line have as many, 
and, perhaps, more, for variety is the soul 
of our'trade; and the aim of all confec- 
tioners is to make new designs, to attract 
the millions who patronise their invention’ ; 
Whether it be under the name of Victoria 
eandy, Albert drops, Tom Thumb, Jenny 
Lind, voice drops, polka rock, it matters 
not; whatever is popular is taken into the 
catalogue of sweets, which are eagerly 
bought by. all classes of the community, 

There are other distinct branches in our 
trade, such as the making of yel/tes, jams, 
ices, creams, cordials, liquetirs, &e,, retined 
liquorice, jujubes, crystalizing and orna- 
mental confectionary, and a variety ‘of 
things which would not be interesting to 
those not» initiated into the secrets of our 
vocation. ‘Therefore I will leave them, and 
make a few remarks about the demand for 
the articles manufactured by us. 

In Scotland, where the New-year’s Day 
is celebrated with all the joyousness of the 
olden time, and where the young folk go a 
first-footine, it is customary for them ‘to 
take a bottle of liquor and some currant 
buns and short-bread, to present to those 
whom they visit; and even the humblest 
individuals strive to have some bun’ and 
short-bread for the occasion, which makes 
the demand so great that preparations are 
made for the event three months ‘before- 
hand. In Edinburgh there are’ tons “of 
carraway comfits manufactured for the 
short-bread and Scotch seed-cake, and marly 
tons of raisins, currants, lemons, and orange 
peels are used for the Scotch buns whith 
are used at home, and also sent to all ‘parts 
of the world, as presents to friends who are 
faraway. And, in Scotland, noladgoestosee 
his lass without taking some “ sweeties,” or 
comfits, 4s they are called in England ; ‘and 
few go to church without some peppérinint 
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~ drops, ginger tablets, or cinnamon lozenges; 

and, at all fairs and markets, the stalls are 
temptingly spread with sweeties, and great 
>is the demand for them. ‘There’ is*more de- 
mand for hand confectionary in Scotland 
{as comfits, lozenges, and candies are called) 
than. there. is,,comparatively, in England. 
But in Seotland they do not make the com- 
fits to such: perfection as they do in. Eng- 
land, I mean in regard: to the labour spent 
upon them, which gives them that smooth 
and glossy finish, with the beautiful pak 
colour, which is so much admired in Eng- 
land. But the Scotch pastry bakers excel, 
in the beautiful variety of pastries which 
they make, and also in the general appear- 
ance of their shops, as far as I have com- 
pared the shops of our trade in- Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and’ Glasgow, with those in 
earns and the towns of the north of Eng- 
Jand.:-. 

» New year’s day in Fyance.is also a day of 
presenting gifts; and in. Paris, alone, it is 
computed, that twenty thousand pounds’ 
worth of sweetmeats are sold. The French 
confectioners rival all the confectioners of 
the world, for their skill in producing the 
most: beautiful designs; and the French 
cooks are proverbial for their taste, as the 
following anecdote will illustrate, in more 
ways than what relate to cooking :—‘‘It is 
related of a celebrated French cook, who 
has been in the service of the Marquis of 
Abercorn, that he refused to accompany 
the Duke of Richmond to Ireland, with a 
salary of £400 per annum, on learning that 
there was not an Italian opera in Dublin.”’ 
-. In» Eneuanp, ‘Christmas. is more. ob- 
served, and. held asa general holiday; and 
great preparations are made for it, and 
Twelfth-night. And, in London, there is 
upwards of thirty thousand pounds’ worth 
of lemon, citron, and orange-peel prepared, 
for the plum-puddings, mince-pies; and 
twelfth-cakes. By-the-by, I may as well 
tell you Punch’s method of making a 
twelfth cake, which is: original: —‘* Mix up 
your paste; roll it out; cut eleven cakes; 
then another: and that isthe twelfth cake.’ 
That is one way; but our way is the best, 
for every one of our mixture is a twelfth 
cake; and, during the Christmas week, no 
sight attracts: so ;much. attention as the 
confectioners’ windows, filled with them, 
white as snow, decked with splendid orna- 
ments; and elegant artistical designs, which 
show preat refinement of taste.in the 
makers; 

»o'There is canother: day, a.remnant of the 
oldem times—Goop. Fripay, whichis now 
distinguished:in the confectioner’s calendar 


asa day. for ‘making: : hoticross-buns, which. 


ateoused by-most. of her Majesty’s subjects 
on that occasion. “About hundred years 


ago there was a‘baker’s shop in Chelsea 
celebrated for making ‘cross-buns; and at a 
very early hour crowds of people were seen 
waiting for them. It happened the King, 
Geo. III , himself stopped to get’ a bun, so 
highly were they appreciated ; so it became 
the royal bun-house, and ever ‘sitice the 
Chelsea buns have been in great repute.” 
On Shrove Tuesday it is said that the 
wealthier classes in Rome and Venice pa- 
rade about in their ‘carriages, from* which 
they pelt each other with sweetmeats: A 
good amusement for the benefit of the con- 
fectioners ! . whe ite hace 
In every other part of the world our 
trade is more or less in demand upon ‘every 
remarkable occasion, whether births, mar- 
riages, deaths, or hospitable “ entertain- 
ments. The confectioner’s work is to rival 
all that has been written about the ban- 
quets served up by the genii of the olden 
time in the beauty, elegance, and* variety 
of their inventions; for thereis nothing in 
the heavens above nor the earth beneath 
but what they imitate and mould with ex- 
quisite skill. ’Tis they who mould ‘the 
gigantic pie, whose form is embossed with 
many a flower and antique shape, peering 
from between the rich foliage which adorns 
its sides and crowns its summit. “The pie, 
like our earth, is ‘rich’ within® and grand 
without. Within lie entombed amidst the 
delicious. gravy, »~pheasants,’ “partridges, 
hares,.and geese, whose flesh; commingled 
with odoriferous spices,makes the epicurean 
smack his lips with delightful eestaey.. But 
sometimes the guests are disappointed when 
they expect to relish a pie’ like the one 1 
have described; for the cunning *confec- 
tioner, with the sanction of his employer, 
makes only the shell of apie, and’ fills it 
with ving birds, and finishes it so’nicely 
that no suspicion is entertained in regard 
to its solidity, till the host cuts into the pie, 
and then the: birds fly away from ‘the 
threatening array of knives and forks, to 
the great merriment of the company, who 
soon, however, enjoy the real pie, to make 
amends for the cheat. FON 
In the days of King Charles the Second, 
there was a dwarf at court, who was pre- 
vailed upon by his master, the merry 
monarch, to be enclosed in a pie. Accord- 
ingly, when the time came for the pie to be 
opened, ‘Sir Geoffrey (so the ‘dwarf was 
called) started to his feet, sword in hand, 
to the great amazement of the noble ecom- 
pany. ; ia Qady Sthe aad 
Now let me usher some of our modern 
articles of confectionary to your notice. See, 
here is a Grecian temple in miniature, made 
of gum and sugar, and a Chinese pagode, 
clear as amber, all sugar. ‘Now a tall cake, 
like the Tower of Babel, rears its head on 
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high, with the figure of Britannia sitting 
triumphantly on its top, viewing the Cupids, 
men, women, animals, and other strange 
shapes which. are perched,along its. ram- 
rts, while around it lie the Ratifia bas- 
ets, filled with fruits made of sugar, such 
as deceive the little folks. by their imitation 
of Nature’s own productions. Birds of 
Paradise, made of sponge-cake, stand in 
the rays-of the sparkling jellies, which are 
vieing with the snow-white blanc-mange to. be 
tasted first. Rout cakes, with their fanciful 
patterns, deck the scene in many a varied 
form, while the tarts and pastries attract 
our attention with. their endless. variety. 
Then other strange dishes appear, such as 
Chantilly baskets filled .with a hundred 
kinds of sweetmeats, to. tempt the refined 
taste of the guest; and, if that will not do, 
here is ice-cream, as.cold asa slaveholder’s 
heart, Italian creams, custards, syllububs, 
and ‘‘trifles light. as air;’”? or you may seea 
sugar canary, enclosed in a sugar cage, 
whose wires. are as clear as crystal, or a 
temple made of spun sugar, whose dome is 
like a golden web, spreading its lustre o’er 
the innumerable dishes which are contrived 
by the inventive genius of the confectioner. 


It has been said, “‘ blessed are the hands 
that prepare a new pleasure for a child!” 
then blessed are the hands of the confee- 
tioner, for many a tear is dried by his art 
than would otherwise wet the rosy cheeks 
of the natives. of Babyland, for no fond 
parent forgets to buy some sweetmeats. for 
the little pets at home; and no uncle, aunt, 
or cousin, would think of going to see their 
little friends without taking a supply of 
saccharine goods to-treat them, for the 
children value them more than gold from 
California: But. Eliza Cook has not. for- 
gotten the feelings of the child when she 
wrote the following lines in praise of our 
art, which show that our trade is not for- 
gotten by the heavenly muse :— 


Famed Honey of Hybla, oh! where’s thy re- 
nown ? © 

To the almond-stuffed hardbake’s, so lusciously 
brown. 

Olympian ambrosia, oh !. what wert thou worth, 

Compared with the ‘‘ Everton’s Toffy ” of earth ? 

And the ox-eyes of June! did ever they flash 

Like the “ bull’s-eyes” we bought with our Satur- 

~ day’s cash? © 
Oh, tell us, Anacreon, was not thy strain 
First awakened to rapture by “‘ elecampane ?” 


Who rae the quaint shop, or the corner streeét- 
stall, } 

Where he purchased his ‘‘ brandy *”’ condensed in‘a 
““pall??. ° ‘ 

Where his tongue ran. on politics freely and glib, 

In the earnest destruction of ‘* Bonaparte’s rib ;”’ 

Where the “ peppermint twist” its fair rivalry 


bse the quite us fair “lemon twist’? close by its 
Ce Sic cee Ar s wis ss rt | rt 
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Tell me, men ‘‘ upon change,” have your glory, aud 
gain Bxite s NS TRA See 
Yet extinguished the halo of *elecampane.” > 
ET 85 F Heatda Yhemiigq mass 
How we crammed and devoured the treasures ave 


ot,’ a Waedicht csiee 
‘s Rock.” “candy,” aud comfits,”. and heaven 
knows what, gry 
That were no Dead Sea apples, with ashés bettéath 5 
For the innermost morsel stack niost to the teeth. 
What bites of ecstatic enjoyment we had— > alii 
With **something to suck ” we could neyer be gad 3 
The school and the lesson, the book and the.cane, 
Were endured by the tonic of * elecampane,” » |. 
Our authoress says a great deal mone>in 
favour of ‘ King Lollapop’s reign,” forhigh 
and low, rich and poor, patronise his art, 
and doctors and invalids praise his«skill; for 
making physic pleasing to: the; taste ;.and 
children are deceived by his wiles ‘tootake 
jalap as a sweet; and now there is:no occa- 
sion to wince when you take medicine).as 
we have pectoral ready,—voice lozenges, 
pulmonary wafers, and: every kind of medi- 
cine now to be had in the shape of lozenges 
at all respectable chemists who employ:con- 
fectioners to make them, with due careyin 
regard to the proper quantities of the ingre- 
dients used. if 
From the foregoing remarks the reader 
will perceive that confectionary is very much 
in demand in this country; and I-believeyit 
would be still more in request, ifit was not 
for the pernicious system of some manufac- 
turers who adulterate their comfits and 
lozenges with an indigestable mineral calléd 
terra alba, stucco, or plaster-of-paris5 itits 
known by either of these names, ‘In ‘some 
instances the comfits.and lozenges:are mere 
compuunds. of the above, sweetened with 
sugar, which are palmed on the: public as 
genuine goods, when it-is well: known «that 
when analyzed they are found to containsix 
ounces of terra albain the poundof comfits. 
The journeymen confectioners of (Scotland 
are now exposing the system of adulteration, 
and threaten to expose all those masters 
who use the mineral. : The public ought to 
be on their guard, as they may detect thie 
adulterated goods by dissolving one.of them 
in aglass of water; if they are pure, thete 
will be no sediment at the bottom of: the 
glass. 19 ah 
The candies are the best) and: purest 
sweetmeat sold in: the present:days They 
are. all: genuine, and in:no way injurious, 
unless coloured with red: lead; vermillidm, 
or ultrasmariné:bdlue;* ‘Im »valb respectable 


| shops they: only use -cochineal and saffrons 


to colour their candies, relying upon»the 
good sense of their :customersito be satisfied 
with the:clear, sparkling pink of the codho 
neal; othe amber colour of the saffron: 2i> 

The confectioners have other evilssto eos 
tend with, one of which is unhealthy aorks 
shops)s Some masters’ in. Scotland care as 
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littte for their workmen’s health «as they 
wouldefor rats: Ihave seen some of their 
meh immured in a small room eight feet 
below sround, with three large stoves burn- 
ing, and the iron plates red-hot, from 
whence the sulphur was emitted in such 
quantities as was sufficient to choak any- 
one’ but those who were used to.it. In other 
shops where they have stoves the same way, 
they have iron plates along the roof to pre- 
vent ‘it ‘taking fire, and the men’s heads 
were nearly touching them, for the roof was 
so low in some’cases, that a tall man had to 
dig a hole in the floor to stand in, to save his 
head from being broiled. It was:no child’s 
play to work there, for they had to swing a 
comfit-pan thirty pounds weight, with fifty 
or sixty’ pounds of comfits »in, it—some- 
times less and ‘sometimes more, and they 
had to be kept in continued motion till they 
were’ made smooth and glossy. But my 
brethren of Scotland are mow grumbling at 
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the impure: atmosphere, they, are compelled 
to breathe, and I hope -they, will not, rest 
ei api till they. get more suitable work- 
shops. ; 6. SOO Sin sande sogeda 
In England the masters. are. more. con- 
siderate, and make the workshops. more 
comfortable for their-men. Where I was 
employed in London the, masters,were al; 
ways ready to listen to any suggestion; and 
the workmen appreciated their concern for 
them by their attention to, the interest of 
their employers. The result wa-, that none 
were tempted to leave that employ, though 
more wages were offered at other places... — 
I have thus done my part in striving,.to 
draw attention to my vocation, which..was 
never done before, to my knowledge, unless 
through treatises on confectionary, written 
for practical use. I hope some one: in,our 
line will do jit more justice than 1 havedone, 
in describing all. its wonderful, catalogue of 
never-ending patterns... +5 Fritch ths. Flees 
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By WILuiam KING, Apprentice to a Block and Mast, Maker, Stephenson-street, 7 | 


North Shields. 


Wi0 ARE THE WORLD'S HEROES? is a 
question that may be justly asked, and one 
on which a great diversity of opinion is 
manifested. Those whom some think 
heroes, others think cowards; and those 
whom some think noble, others regard as 
ignoble. But let us apply the words of one 
who is too Wise to err: “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 
term those great men, who by their bar- 
barous actions have caused their names to 
be inscribed in the annals of history, and 
who have monuments erected to keep them 
in remembrance. But what has the fruit 
of theix labours been, but to make widows 
and, orphans, to cause desolation and 
wnisery? ‘These, then, cannot ve the truly 
great ; they are rather wholesale murderers. 
They are the truly great who labour for the 
elevation of man, and not his destruction ; 
Who are not seeking honour in the service 
of tyrants, but in the service of Him who 
is the mainspring of all noble actions—of 
is “Whose cross a sure foundation laid 
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‘For glory and renown; 
While through the chambers of the dead 
©*S Oo He passed to reach the:crown.” 
 SABBATH-sCHOOL TEACHERS are tru 
heroes. Sabbath¢schools are ‘an honour to 
“our ‘country’ "In them ‘moral: worth and 
ited ate tobe found: The requirements 

f a Sabbath-school teacher are great. In 


‘Triumphant in heaven. 


order properly to fill such a position self 
denial is essential. -In them’ the sense: of 
duty rises in opposition to self; and because 
duty must be attended to, therefore self 
must be denied. What motives but love 
can influence tu’ such a work?» It cannot 
be ambition, because they know that for 
such deeds their names will not be inscribed 


The great majority | in the annals of history, monuments will 


not be erected to keep them im remembrance; 

They may toil in penury and gref—they 

may live unknown among the afiluent— 

they may die in obseurity—but© 99 oy 

“The chronicles ‘of Heaven ‘shall Keep) 70» 
Their words in transcript fair ; 

In the Redeemer’s Book of Life. 

Their names recorded are.” 

But not only is the office of a Sabbath- 

school teacher great on aécount of its: re 


ia’ 


| quirements, and the motives which influence 


it; the work itself is great.. The frets 
character of thé children depends on. the 
education given; and in the hands of the 
teachers is placed; as it were, the future 
destiny of those committed to their yea 


|They are true heroes. Engaged as the 


are ina scene‘of conflict, all heaven looks on 
with admiration; hell is not ignorant of it: 
they are training the young for the ‘splen- 
dours of immortality; training them to 
shine as bright ornaments in’ the’ Church 
Militant on earth, and stars in the Church 
Their work, there- 
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fore, is great, and their reward shall be 
great likewise. 

But there-is another class of moral he- 
roes, who ought not to be overlooked; these 
are the TEMPERANCE REFORMERS. If ever 
there was a class of men who deserved their 
names to be recorded in history, they are 
the men of Preston, who came forth in the 
midst of a tremendous storm of opposition, 
with a principle which seemed to the masses 
of the people to be absurd, but which was 
one that brought not a curse buta blessing ; 
one on the adoption of which seemed sus- 
pended the moral, intellectual, social, poli- 
tical, and religious elevation of the people. 
Can they be anything but heroes who are 
engaged in the propagation of principles so 
great? Theirs is a great conflict, and their 
victory is certain, ‘Their weapon is Truth; 
land, as Milton says, ‘‘ Though all the winds 
of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so truth be in the field, let her and 
falsehood grapple; who ever knew truth 
put. to the worse in a free and open en- 
counter?’ Their objects. are great. and 
heroic.. -They seek to raise fallen humanity 


We are often. deeply impressed with the 
wisdom of God displayed in the constitu- 
tion. of .the inferior.animals, when, we 
witness the remarkable, manifestations of 
Sagacity, or,as, it is sometimes .termed, 
semi-reason,.they exhibit, .The elephant, 
the horse, the dog, the cat, and.the beaver, 
and not .unfrequently the patient, plodding 
ass, furnish us with amusing instances of 
their, powers ia this respect; and, indeed, 
every creature in the animal kingdom is 
possessed of an instinctive principle, which 
unerringly guides him.in the pursuit. of 
food, or pleasure, and which claims our 
admiration and regard. . But, when we turn 
from, the, contemplation of the inferior 
animals, and. reflect on Man, the. raaster- 
piece of creative. wisdom—when we con- 
sider his physical structure—we are. struck 
with admiration, and are led. to exclaim 
with the Psalmist, ‘‘ We are fearfully and 
wonderfully made ;’” or to sing with the poet, 
of _** Strange that a harp of thousand strings 

~~" Should keep in. tune so long.” 

But when we contemplate man, animated 
with an emanation fromthe Godhead—a 


from the position im which: ity has, been 
placed by a degrading and demoralizing 
practice. And how many have they raised 
from such. position, and. placed as bright 
ornaments in the church? How many.a 
miserable home has been made happy! how 
many a sorrowful heart, has been, made 
glad! how many children have received the 
benefits of education! how many blighted 
hopes and prospects haye been restored 
how many blooming youths have been, pre- 
vented from ever falling into misery! 

But while Sabbath-school teachers. and 
Temperance Reformers are true heroes in 
the sphere in which they move, they are not 
the only heroes in the world, They are but 
a branch among ‘the many. | Let them per- 
severe amid their heavy toil; the day. of 
their reward draweth nigh. Their work of 
faith and labour of, love will bear reflection 
at life’s latest hour... Generations yet un- 
born will call them blessed; and the work 
which they so nobly began shall not cease 
with them, but shall be carried on unto per- 
fection. 


THE CAPABILITIES OF THE MIND. 


By Josuru Raymonp, Glover, Milbourne Port, Somerset. 


existent with the Deity himself,—we are 
almost led to shrink from the con: emplation. 
Our admiration reaches its height; and our 
astonishment is complete, Let us con- 
sider the eapabilities and endowments of 
that mind which is man’s distinguishing 
possession. The human mind is suscepti- 
ble of education and improvement. If left 
uneducated, and unimproved, it becomes 
occupied with trifles light as air, objects not 
only unimportant, but often injurious; for 
it-is ever active, and will be engaged. But 
such. are the wonderful capacities of the 
mind that, under proper.control and edu- 
cation, we may ask what is there.it cannot 
accomplish ?, It ean pass through creation, 
No obstacle can impede its flight. It can 
|contemplate the magnitude and beauty of 
the material universe—consider the struc- 
ture, variety, and, adaptation to. ¢ircum- 
stances of the animal. kingdom;; and exa- 
mine the varied phenomena. displayed in 
‘the vegetable world,...\The mind.is reflective 
and inventive... It is reflective by its imagi- 
native power,, We, can cause to pass before 
us, as in a beautiful, panoramic exhibition, 


principle, which -is indestructible and co-| those mighty events to which the eariiest 


the:first dawning of.creation, | 
*' Confusion heard God’s voice,.and wild uproar.. 


9 
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history directs, our attention. When, at 


' 18tood ruled, stood vast infinity confin’d ; 


/) Till} at: his second bidding, darkness fled, 


Light shone, and Order from Disorder sprung.” 


Bestatic rapture to the concert of the morn- 


ing stars, as they sang together for, joy, 


when with 


et ‘The sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tun’d 
Angeli¢ harmonies, the earth, the air, 
Resounded 5 
The heavens-and all the constellations rung, 
The planets in their station list’ning stood, 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant.” 


We.can picture the innocent pleasures 
and occupations of our first parents ; trans- 


“port ourselves to the blissful bowers of 


fliction. of -divine judgment, 


Eden; go forth the companions of Cain 
in /his fugitive, wanderings; ascend. into 
‘the ‘ark! with Noah-;and his heaven-pro- 
tected..family ;..witness with them the de- 
struction and.desolation. which peryaded 
the: face of Nature during the mighty in- 
Imagination 


»may plant.us on some elevated spot, where 


we'.can witness the terrible.conflagration 
that destroyed the.cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah;, passing thence, it, can,carryus. to 
the patriarchal tents.of Abraham, Isaac, and 


. Jacob... By. its, aid, we sympathize . with 


kgypt. 


Jacob. in Canaan, and:rejoice with him in 
Now .we witness. the. oppression 


sand tyranny-exereised towards his descend- 


ants; and, then «behold. the effects of the 


jidread, plagues which. .God poured upon 
| their.oppressors, and the ultimate deliver- 


cance of Israel from their power: 


Where 
they’ go we go, where they dwell we dwell: 
we stand with them at Sinai’s Mount, see 
the descending cloud, and listen to the ele- 


) mental war which accompanied the giving 
of the law to those highly-favoured people. 


“We pass from, thence to witness the pride, 


the pomp. and vanity, the degradation and 
banishment: of Nebuchadnezzar, or sit as 


i guests in the festive hall of Belshazzar, 
\obserye his agitation, mark the agony de- 
picted, on, his. countenance, when the omi- 


\ 


mous’ words,., ‘“‘ Mene, mene, Tekel, Uphar- 


sin,”?,appear,in, legible characters on the 


_ wallj,),(Or, if.we, wish. to contemplate the 


wisdom, wealth, and magnificence of Solo- 


mon; or, the holiness of Dayid, at the bid- 


h ding. of, omnipotent. fancy — 


icf Phe shifting seenes before our eyes, 


ot [fie Tn vivid:tints appear.” 


vent, suffering, and death of the Redeemer 
rise before our view; we stand on the plains 


Following the course of events, the ad-, 


‘We gaze with admiration on the six, days’. 
work of creation; -and, in fancy, listen with 
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herds, listening to the angelic melody ; 
now we see the mysterious star; now we 
are in the company of the wise men’ pre- 
senting gifts of gold and ‘frankincense and 
myrrh, in the caravansera which’ was his 
birthplace.’ ‘In ‘his subsequent, life “how 
many events present themselves which: the 
memory loves to recal !« -We'hear him ‘rea- 
soning’ in the temple, stand by him on, the 
shores of Gallilee, or visit himin:the garden 
of Gethsemane; witness his: many mira- 
cles, and accompany him to the’judgment- 
hall of Pilate, and thence go’ with! him)-to 


Calvary. 


But, not only does sacred history present 
us with events on which the mind delights 
to dwell; all history, both modern “and 
ancient, furnishes us with subjects for con- 
templation. The rise’and fall of empires, 
the parasitical fawning of courtiers, the 
cruelties of a Caligula and a Nero, the con- 
quests of a Xerxes or an Alexander, the 
extravagance and pride of a Mare-Antony 
and Cleopatra, the bloody: persecutions of 
Rome and Spain, all are again enacted in the 
empire of the mind. By its magic’: power 
we bid the mighty dead arise: we sit at- 
tentive learners in the school of Zeno, we 
listen to the wisdomof Plato, the reasoning 
of Socrates, or the eloquence of Demoas- 
thenes; we hear the oration of Paul before 
Felix, or; witness the, mysterious rites;.of 
the Druid beneath the'sacred.oak. Do we 
wish to range o’er distant lands—we shiver 
as fancy bears us to the Arctic. regions, -or 
melt on the sun-oppressed sands of India, 
drink with Bruce at the souree of the Nile, 
or, fainting, admire the moss:in the African 
desert with Mungo Park.:-And how asto- 
nishing areits powers of association belong- 
ing to the human mind!’ We behold the 
past and the present.as it were in,one view. 
We tread the plague-smitten soil of Egypt, 
witness the erection of its pillars, its columns, 
and its obelisks, its statues and its temples ; 
view the Pyramids, rising to. completion, 
and again visit them in ruins, or contem- 
plate the corroding influence of time on 
their exterior. If we turn. to Ecbatana, 
Tadmore, Palmyra, Pompeii, or Hercula- 
neum, we one moment admire their archi- 
tectural beauty and sculptured marble, ere 
time has made their tell-tale surface smooth ; 
and the next view those mighty structures, 
when the hand that raised them, and his 
that decorated their walls, are mingled. with 
the dust, and: when their capitals and 
columns are prostrate inruins. = =, 7) 

Again, if we think of those, beloyed ones 
with whom we once held sweet converse 
and enjoyed, companionship, behold they rise 
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“* Like spirits from the vasty deep nal 


of Bethlehem with the astonished shep-‘ and how sweet in memory’s mellow glass to 
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trace those pleasing recollections, to view 
again. those pleasing forms as we viewed 


: «* Before decay’s effacing fingers, 
Had touched the form where beauty lingers ;” 


to hear again the melody of those voices, 
and to reunite those bonds of friendship 
which the ruthless handofdeath had severed. 
If we'turn from the past to the present, we 
find’ the ‘mind occupied now with the most 
trifling act, and anon with the greatest event 
in life!’ What schemes of aggrandizement, 
what plans’ for: greater success in business, 
accumulation of wealth, or increase of com- 
fort-and happiness, according to the stations 
in- life which we occupy, does, the, active 
mind suggest to us | or when it plumes its 
wings for a more noble and eleyated flight, 
the illimitable boundaries of creation offer 
no impediment to its progress; worlds on 
worlds, differently constituted, and governed 
by different laws, become objects for con- 
-templation. 


“We have stated that the mind is in- 
ventive. To prove this‘assertion, we have 
only to consider the present state of the arts 
and ‘sciences. We can look back to the 
period when many of them were not known, 
“or, if known, were but‘imperfectly under- 
stood; but we live in times when those arts 
“and sciences have been more fully exem- 
plified by the powers of the penetrating 
mind. Ifwe take for instance the science 
of astronomy, and consider it as understood 
by the Chaldean Shepherds, we see a Pto- 
lemy,a Tycho Bre, and a Copernicus re- 
‘ducing it toa system, and a variety of others 
improving it; but it remained for the 
master-mirid of a Newton to reconstruct and 
complete it. Now, the sun’s motion in the 
ecliptic can be described, the magnitude and 
réyolutions of these mighty orbs which re- 
‘yolvye around it are demonstrated to. a frac- 
‘tion. If we look again at the improvements 
which’ have been effected in reference to 
optics, from ‘the time of Galileo to. the 
present; we''are struck with admiration.at 
thé conceptions of the human mind. -These 
‘seiences combined have thrown a flood of 
light on the art of navigation. The mari- 
ners’ compass was known above 3,000 years 
ago to the Chinese; but it required the mind 
of suéceeding ages to render it a blessing to 
mankind; but now, ‘by the aid of these and 
geography, the mariner can take his:vessel 
- to’any port in the world, and 'return laden 
“With its produce as a tribute. to: its. worth. 
When we visit those collections of art, 


“« ‘Where sculpture doth with painting vie,” 
_ ean we fail to be impressed with the bold- 


ness of design, the beauty and excellence of | 


hold us guiltless, °°) 
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view it in all its stages ‘of improvement, 
from the erection of the first rude altar to 
the completion of St. Peter’s at Rome, the 
sathedral at Milan, St. Paul's in-our own 
metropolis } or trace its progress from the 
rude wigwam of the Indian, amidst: the:soli- 
tude of the wilderness, tothe regal: palace, 
we see in its successive improvements the 
triumphs of the human mind. If we enter 
the laboratory of. the: chemist, we see him 
composing and’: decomposing; analysing 
matter, and arranging its component parts 
into numerous simple classifications’; pur- 
suing the subtlest essences through the air, 
and resolving even that air into its ori- 
ginal elements, rendering the most destruc- 
tive and dangerous’ agents in nature 
subservient to his will. If we contemplate 
mechanical power, and view its improvement 
by the application of steam, are ie not de- 
lighted to witness the nicety and delicacy 
of its arrangements, the precision and per- 
fection of its operation, or astonished at its 
might, when we see it propelling the nobie 
vessel through the traekless ‘ocean, © ox 
urging onward the leviathan train with the 
velocity of the wind? And how great/are 
the wonders of telegraphic communication, 
whereby we convey intelligence to our 
absent friends with the rapidity of thought! 

But as the subject of the inventive powers 
of the mind is illimitable; we will draw our 
reflections to a close’; and, in: conclusion, 
ask the reader have you ever thought+on 
this important subject?’ Have: you aeg- 
lected the cultivation ‘of your mind? If 
so, delay itno longer, for you have neglected 
to avail yourself of a never-failing source-of 
interest... Should you, by adverse eireum- 
stances, be shut out from the society ‘of 
your fellow-men, the mind will’ not ‘sink 
into a state of apathy or despondency; ‘but 
its reflective powers will rise as it were from 
a slumber, and furnish ‘you, ‘at once, -with 
subjects of interest and amusement, Men- 
tal cultivation is necessary, also, ‘to enable 
you to discharge the duties, social) and 
moral, which are incumbent upon you, and 
to assist you to occupy your proper station 
in society. Moreover, your country’s good 
demands your education of inind)) ‘for. itis 
the intelligence of a commitinity’ which ‘adds 
to its prosperity. ' Above all other con- 
siderations; we know ‘that’ our! Creator re- 
quires it; he has designed that we should 
improve aid employ mid for the noblest of 
purposes, and if we neglect it,’ he will not 
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By J. H., Compositor, Birmingham, 


‘** The: last partridge of England—of an England where millions can get no corn to eat, will 


thenibe shot.and ended.” —Past and Present, 


As Tread the above sentence, at the con- 
clusion of that strange. book, of Thomas 
Carlyle’s, I fell into deep thought, which 
gradually changing to sleep, I dreamed a 
dream a ‘vision notperhaps. without some 
significance touching questions occasionally 
under discussion in tap-rooms, legislative 
houses, and elsewhere. 

I found myself in a large, well-lighted 
room, amidst a crowded assembly,,near to 
an elegant rostrum, wherefrom a little gen- 
tleman; with purple spectacles, a large red 
nose, and scanty yellowish whiskers, was 
rather vehemently addressing the audience, 
The’ first words of his: discourse which I 
could distinetly gather were somewhat as 
follow :— va 

“Tt would be: difficult,” said he, ‘ to 
convey to’ you in anything like adequate 
terms the absurd anomalies of this century, 
which now appears as the concluding por- 
tion ef the transition period between bar 
barism' and “our own fully-enlightened 
epoch. ‘It was an age which, while con- 
taining many reninants of the most super- 
stitious and savage customs, arrogated. to 
itself the possession of the greatest civiliza- 
tion, and freedom from degrading usages 
of any time or people that ever existed. 
Although’ steam was then’ only in its in- 
faney, electricity but just evolved for useful 
purposes; ‘aerial navigation not at all :prac- 
ticable, and all the sciences which we have 
since’ so fully developed were but beginning 
to dawn upon this generation—yet do we 
find thé writers of the nineteenth century, 
with a ‘self-complacency truly stupendous, 
talk very largely about the wonderful im- 
provements of their age, boast of the high 
degree of ‘refinement to which they had at- 
tained, and expatiate with much. apparent 
pride upon the amount of public and in- 
dividual ‘liberty which they possessed, and 
the great legal’ power existing, to protect 
every man in his rights: In short, if we 
were to believe some of the authors of that 
day; we should imagine that the British 
constittition had dropped down from heaven 
like’ the ten ' commandments —that Great 
Britain was’ Paradise, and the enviable 
inhabitants thereof so many Adams and 
Eves,’ with the’ addition of swallow-tailed 
coats and large bustles. 


savageries and remnants of ancient blue- 
skinned Britonism—we have, fortunately, 
many opportunities of fully proving. Some 
of these we shall endeavour’ this»night to, 
point out 'to you, illustrating.a portion of 
them with diagrams and models, obtained 
from authentic sources.” 6 bo noliaio segues 
So saying, the lectuver produced from, a, 
table behind him a small stuffed birds: 
which I recognised at once as a partridge, 
though the audience appeared to: gaze on it 
with much surprise, awaiting the explana~ 
tion of the lecturer. tii bioey er 
‘This bird,” said he, ‘¢ which has been 
procured with considerable difficulty for the 
occasion, is of a species now extinct.» It is, 
ladies and .gentlemen, ‘The Last Part- 
ridge.’ In order that, you. may, understand 
the strange systerm of which this bird stands 
here as the representative, it 1s, necessary 
for you to know that a certain body of men, 
or priesthood as they»may be termed,.some- 
what similar in kind to the ibis and croco- 
dile worshippers of Egypt, were associated 
together at this period in, Great, Britain, 
and ‘kept sacred a few birds and beasts, of 
which the: partridge was, one;,and, the 
killing of*any of these sacred objects; ex- 
cept by initiated members of the body, was 
a crime, punishable. by the laws, of the 
country. _When we compare this; priest- 
hood with that: of the animal-worshippers 
of Egypt, it must, however, be remembered 
that the latter preserved them in sincerity 
of heart, adoring them, after their fashion, 
because they were thought to be..superior 
beings, and, as such, worthy of reverence; 
while the English bird-worshippers only re- 
verenced those objects, and;made the de- 
struction of them: by the common peopie.a 
crimeé, because that destruction was attend- 
ed with much pleasure and excitement to 
themselves, and because, when dead,, the 
sacred animals and birds, eaten, with cer- 
tain condiments, were considered to possess 
a most delicious flavour. Certainly, greater 
enormities than those practised for the per- 
petuation of these creatures, can-hardly be 
conceived. At one time, when’ there was a 
great scarcity throughout the land, mem- 
bers of the priesthood kept fields of wheat 
purposely for the birds to eat, while human 
beings, especially in Ireland, were commonly 


“But,” continued the lecturer, ‘‘ that! dying of starvation; thus literally feeding 
such*was not at all in reality the condition lthe birds on the lives of human ‘beings ; 
of the ‘country—that it was quite an un-| and in Scotland, about the same period, a 
Paradise, more'a Pandemonium, with many | whole fertile region was laid waste, and the 
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inhabitants turned out of their divellings, 
by.a nobleman who possessed the land, in 
“order that the place might be kept solely 
‘for the production of animals and birds 
“which would afford amusement in killing to 
the priesthood. Strange to say, the legis- 
‘Tature in no way interfered with these 
Vga ; for some politicians of the 
day contended that these men were per- 
fectly just in their transactions. ‘The 
Jand,’ said they, ‘is it not theirown? Did 
‘Not they receive grants of it from William 
te Congueror ? Have not they got whole 
armfuls of parchments to prove their 
claims? Avid surely every man has a right 
‘to do what he likes with his own?’ “Whe- 

ther these arguments satisfied the poor 
“wretches who suffered from this priesthood 
history does not furnish us with materials 
for ascertaining; but one might almost 
think that if any individual of them had, 
by purchase or otherwise, legally obtained 
possession of an ounce or so of gunpowder, 
a bullet, and a gun, the same series of 
syllogisms by which the legislature logically 
proved the legality of starvation, might 
just as logically have led in his mind to 
results which would have ended in the 
death of a different person. The time re- 
wired to convince the country of the injus- 
tice and wickedness of this priesthood is, to 
us, almost incredible. Unfortunately, many 
of the legislators were themselves members 
of the body; but at length truth prevailed, 
and in our age ‘The Last Partridge,’ 
stuffed and harmless, remains as the only 
relic of this barbarous and unblessed insti- 
tution of our forefathers,”’ 
__ Here the audience burst into applause, 
all but myself, for I felt aggrieved at the 
slighting manner in which the nineteenth 
century had been spoken of; besides, I have 
a peculiar liking for the flavour of partridge. 
~ We shall now,” continued the lecturer, 
‘* proceed to describe to you another of these 
Sayage customs, fully as revolting as the last 
to which we directed your attention,’’ The 
lecturer here produced from behind him a 
small model, made in ivory, of a gallows, 
With aman hanging toit. . “‘ This,” said he, 
*‘ appears to be the last remnant of the bar- 
barous punishments which existed amongst 
our ancestors. In the age of which we are 
speaking, the process of strangling human 
beings, by means of this instrument, called 
a ‘ gallows,’ was considered the only safe- 
guard which society possessed against the 
perpetration of certain crimes. It is curious 
to go through the varying standard, accord- 
ing to the hangman’s currency, by. which 
human life was estimated during different 
eriods of thiscentury. At onc timea man’s 
xistence was considered just equivalent to 
that of a horse, and rated at the sum of one 
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halfpenny or upwards, taken by. force upon 
the highway ; at another period forgery de- 
prived a man of the right to live; latterly, 
however, it was held that human life should 
be forfeited for murder only; and at this 
ultimatum it remained for a long’ time, 
though it does not appear as if the punish- 
ment checked crime in any great degree, | 
for many of the most revolting and cold- 
blooded perpetrations that can be conceived. 
are on record as having happened during 
this period. It will readily be. imagined 
that the whole system must have had a 
greatly demoralizing influence, when it: i8 
known that the miserable creatures who 
committed murders, especially the most 
atrocious and heartless, immediately became 
the objects, not of disgust and loathing, but 
amongst a great portion of the community, 
of commiseration and curiosity. . The news- 
papers of the period used on such occasions 
to be filled with the minutest. details, not 
only concerning the events of the murder 
(of which some of them gave pictorial repre- 
sentations), but about the criminals them- 
selyes—what they ate, drank, wore, and how 
many hours they slept each night, after they 
were apprehended. The strangling scene 
was still worse in its effects on the morals 
of the people. It used always to bea jubilee 
and free exhibition to all the country round 
about; some of the richer spectators giving 
guineas for good places at the windows, of 
the houses adjoining; but the majority of 
the audience was composed of the most de- 
graded portion of the community, who ap- } 
plauded the callousness with which. the: 
murderer entered into eternity—or, as the, 
phrase ran, ‘died game,’—and deridingly 

insulted his contrition and penitence. Pick- 
pockets and thieves always considered these 

events most auspicious for the plying of their 

vocation, and usually came away with a 

plentiful plunder of purses. Strangest. of 
all, when the enlightened legislators of the 

time were remonstrated with on the exist- 

ence of such a monstrosity, they, gravely 

answered that they considered the practice: 
in the light of a ‘moral example.’ .'Ehank 

heaven! such an age of savagehood has. 
passed away. These unholy systems, which 

disgraced the nineteenth century ”—=—) >. 

I could no longer bear to .hearmy own 

century so calumniated and misrepresented, 

So, getting up in great wrath on the beneh- 
on which Iwas seated, I interrupted, the: 
speaker in the midst, of his invectives, by 

exclaiming, ‘* Mr. Lecturer!’ 
was. stopped in my turn by the individual, 
who sat next me—a big, tall man, with 
black, bushy whiskers, and a bristly mous- 
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tache—who pulled me. down by the tails,of .... 


my coat, and violently held me. in -my-seat,, 
I all the time exclaiming with great: indig- 
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nation against the injustice of the proceed- 
ing. Order was at length restored, and I 
was informed by my neighbour that if I 
made any more interruptions he would him- 
self kick me out,of the room. . . 

_ the, lecturer... proceeded ;—‘! All these 
barbarisms, remain. by tradition only, as 
landmarks in the: progress of our race—as 
voices.calling to us out of the deeps of the 
past, and bidding. us be thankful, that we 
liye in .a.more enlightened and civilized 
age.””. -[Here I. began making vehement 
gestures of disapproval, but caught sight of 
a threatening curl of the black moustache 
above. me, and desisted.]. ‘‘ But we must 
proceed to the description of other enormi- 
ties committed at this period. It was still 
the custom, during this.century to enter 
upon wars, not only.in self-defence, but to 
maintain. the most unjust. principles, and 
carry outmost false and pernicious practices, 
Thus a great. war was waged during many 
years of the earlier part of this century, 
in defence of a worn-out dynasty, which the 
people of a neighbouring, country had de- 
clared should, through incompetency, rule 
oyer, them no longer; and, still later, the 
peace of a great empire was broken because 
its government, would, not. allow the influx 
into. the country of a poisonous, drug which 
caused great. misery amongst its people. 
Now that we have our National Courts. of 
Arbitration. established, whose decision in 
disputes, of nations ‘is final, it is hardly 
possible. for, us to realize the curses which 
thi ayatem of war entailed on the country, 
and the opposition and, ridicule with. which 
the; first, promulgators of peace. principles 
were,.met.,. The. war-spirit was so deeply 
rooted. in. the. nation, that it. received the 
sanction even of the Church ; and bishops 
preached from the words of Christ one day, 
and the next, with upraised hands and eyes 
heavenward, invoked the name of that God 
in whose.reyealed doctrines. they professed 
to, believe, to bless the banners of men de- 
parting to,slay their, fellow-creatures, and 
solemnly, called upon Him in prayer to help 
and give victory,to their own country in the 
forthcoming battles,and much slaughter and 
defeat tothe enemy. .Wecould hardly believe 
that, these bishops were sincere in. thus 
blaspheming the, principles of their Divine 
Master, did. we not, know that, they all la. 
boured in their vocation without any earthly 
reward, receiving no. payment for their 
preaching; but working at trades for their 
daily bread, or wandering about.the country 
on foot, promulgating the principles of their 
religion, and depending upon the interposi- 
tion. of Providence for, their, physical sup- 


port.’? [Here I most assuredly should have. 


stopped, the lecturer,..to contradict this ab- 
surd mis-statement, had T not been in bodily 
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fear. How could a church be maintainedin 
any respectability on sucha plan ?] ‘‘ During 
these times the barbarism of a ‘standing 
army,’ or body of men kept in idleness, 
ready to fight upon any occasion, Was consi- 
dered necessary for the safety of the country. 
These men, as may be readily. imagined, 
were the cause of much. moral, debasement 
amongstthe people, Ofcourse, no number of 
men could be kept together intimes of peace, 
constantly practised in the art of war, and 
paid so much per day, on condition that they, 
under whatever circumstances, their com- 
mander might see fit, should kill or dbstroy 
whomsoever or whatsover he commanded, 
without. becoming degraded. themselves, 
and morally contaminating to those around 
them. The. principle itself.devolved degra- 
dation on all the parties concerned:in the 
transaction,. What could.a,man become 
who was hired to kill, and taught nothing 
but the art of killing scientifically ?, The 
men so employed came for the most part 
from the dregs of society—too lazy to work, 
and probably without cleverness enough to 
steal.. The, honest-minded men who. got 
entangled amongst them were mostly soon 
made bad by the influence of the majority. ; 
and the effect of such a body of men, par- 
celled out, in small numbers in different 
parts of the country, must have been fear- 
fully injurious, in its moral tendencies, to 
the. neighbourhoods in. which they were 
located. Of course. the punishments of 
these men could only be of a like nature 
with their. occupation and.disposition ; ac- 
cordingly we find public flogging depending 
much. upon the caprice of. the commander, 
very common amongst them, and sometimes 
the sufferers died. in consequence of the in- 
fliction. It hardly appears credible to usin 
the present day, but it is, nevertheless, 
true, that men were tied up with naked 
backs, whereon was publicly. applied the 
lash [here several ladies fainted], while a 
competent person stood by to ascertain 
whether the victim could, without danger 
to his life, bear all the punishment at that 
time, or whether it must be deferred till . 
he was somewhat recovered again. Such 
monstrous barbarities disgraced this cen- 
tury—an age able in talking, feeble in doing. 
Such unjust and eruel ’’—— di, 
I could restrain myself no longer; but, 
rising up, with great foree I thumped my 
handon the back of the seat before me, at 
the same time exclaiming, ‘‘ It. is false, sir ! 
The nineteenth century ’’——_ 1 could utter 
no more, for I felt.a strong arm laid on my 
shoulder, which, with the addition of a 
kick, lifted me forward, with considerable 
vehemence, and I fell on my face, in which . 
position awoke. =. | . Py aemaanitey 
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REASON ? 


phe By Joun. Nicuou, Shoemaker, Leith-wynd, Edinburgh. 


THE intelligence displayed by the inferior 
animals is a fact with whieh all are familiar. 
Thete ‘appears, howeyer, tobe a general 
disinclination to admit that »eason has any- 
thing to do‘ in‘ determining their actions. 
Even the phrenologists, who are pretty 
liberal to the brute creation, have not 
placed the organ of causality among the 
faculties common to man and the. lower’ 
animals. We are soproud of our reason 
that we would deny its existence altogether 
in our humble “ fellow-mortals ; ”’? yet many 
of their actions cannot be satisfactorily 
explained, unless we grant them a certain 
amount of reflective power. Leaving the 
question, however, in the hands of phi- 
losophers, the ‘object of the foregoing 
remarks is simply to introduce the relation 
of two instances of sagacity which have 
fallery under the writer’s own observation. 

They are not so wonderful as many well- 
authenticated anecdotes recorded in books 
on natural history, &e:, yet they are suffi- 
ciently puzzling if we deny that animals 
reason. 

“My first story is of a dog I once pos- 
sessed,’ He was a cocker; and his claim to 
intellectual eminence rested on the fact, 
that he knew Sunday from the other days 
of the week. This was discovered in the’ 
following manner: I was in the’ habit of 
taking him‘with me for a walk every Sunday 
morning during the summer. Now although 
he was a late riser on lawful days, he was 
always barking at my bedside by five o’clock, 
or thereabouts, on the Sunday mornings, 
and endeavouring, by all the resources at 
his command, to induce me to rise and 
assist him’ to put on his ‘collar, a piece of 
finery with which he was decorated on 
grand occasions: The hebdomadal repeti- 
tion of this pantomime convinced me, be- 
as ‘shadow of a doubt, that the dog 

ew Sunday as’ well as I did. This case 
surely proves that the dog was possessed of 
reason. ‘There were only two methods by 
which he could ‘have known Sunday. He 
must either have counted the intervening 
days, or he must have observed something 
on the Saturday night which convinced him 
that the next day would’ be Sunday. The 
method of counting the days seems to be 
rather abstruse, and implies as much re- 
flection as the other method, with the addi- 
tion of a vastly greater stretch of memory. 

Setting this aside, it is clear that the dog 
must have taken an ‘‘ observation,’’ as 
Captain Cuttle calls it, on the Saturday 
night. Now it is to be noted that, in a 


working man’s house, a number of domestic? 
arrangements are peculiar to Saturday 
wight, which make it stand ‘out ‘in’ bold 
relief from the other nights of the’ week, 
and these must have supplied the dog with 
the means of determining the advent of 
Sunday. The question arises here: how 
did the dog learn, at first; that. Sunday 
always followed the night of bustle and 
activity? The answer is: By induction— 
precisely in the same way that mankind 
must, originally, have discovered the rela- 
tion between the moon’s phases and the 
size of the tidal wave. ‘The dog expected 
Sunday to follow Saturday, with as much 
confidence as we look for a'spring-tide at 
the full or new moon.’ It is clearly an ex- 
ample of ratiocination in the dog. 

The other instance’ of ‘sagacity I have to 
relate is furnished by a cat—a large red 
one—who is at’ present a respected and 
useful member of my domestic establish- 
ment. He is much attached to the mistress 
of the house; but his affections are of an 
expansive sort, and he notices favourably 
the other members of the family. So once 
or twice a day he pays me a visit in’ my 
room, and after’ receiving the requisite 
number of caresses, he marches past me, 
with his tail erect, and returns to his mis- 
tress.’ Now, accorditig to a certain eti-) 
quette, to which he closely adheres, he must’ 
enter her presence, ashe leaves mine, with’ 
his tail elevated and rigid: © But a difficulty’ 
occurs—there is a long passage to traverse’ 
before he can reach the kitchen, where he 
knows that his mistress is located. ‘There’ 
is clearly no rational purpose to be served ' 
in carrying his tail aloft all the way, so 
down it goes when he leaves my room, to be 
re-elevated when he is within a step or two’ 
of the kitchen door; and so he enters the’ 
presence of his mistress with what may, 
perhaps, appear to him the perfection ‘of 
good breeding. The above ‘case has’ an 
exact parallel in the soldier saluting ‘his: 
officers; he would never think of carrying” 
his hand in the required position from one 
officer to another, if any considerable dis- 
tance intervened. How wondronsly like our’ 
own are the actions of animals when placed’ 
in similar circumstances! EH 292 Ae mt EWS 

The man who would study the habits’ of! 
animals: must be careful to ‘treat ‘them 
kindly, for it is astonishing what ‘an ‘amotint 
of latent intelligence ana affection is deve- 
loped by kindness. Cats, for instance, are’ 
an ill-uséd set, and-are considered as miser- 
ably stupid and ungrateful, yet they are - 
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possessed of many good qualities that they | man ever practised cruelty to animals after 


get no credit for. 


reading and' comprehending the following 


In conclusion, it may be observed, that, | verse in Burns’ poem ‘‘ To a Mouse :”— 


in allowing a glimmer of the light of reason 
to the lower animals, there is nothing dero- 
gatory to \the human intellect—its magni- 


**T’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken nature’s social union, 
Av’ justifies thatill opinion = 


tude, sufficiently, distinguishes it, Without Which makes thee startle 
lowering man, it binds him still more closely At me, thy Roos spreoern Sryenan 
to other created beings, .I wonder if any » Ant Fellouemortag! 15 
CATS (3 
ane BOD ANY 0 hue, a Rong aie dik 
By J. J... Working Man’s Son (under fifteen ree of age), Waterloo, Blyth, 
- Northumberland. , 


THE most pleasing and instructive recrea- 
tion which man has resorted to, is the study 
of wild and cultivated plants and flowers. 
When an. observer first sets himself to 
examine the various,plants with, which: the 
earth is clothed, he finds his. attention for- 
cibly arrested by their great diversity of 
structure, and by the seemingly. endless 
variations under which Nature presents her- 
self in.a vegetable form, » The first meadow 
that he enters will bring before him a crowd 
of individuals who, although at first sight 
appearing so similar that they might be 
looked, upon as, one large assembly, ofthe 
same form of vegetable matter, yet, upon a 


more exact inspection; prove. to consist. of, 
Some: will, 


endless variations of structure, 
be. found, to have netted, others striated 
leaves ; some to,,bear their heads erect, in 
the.form, of green scaly cones, while others 
bring, forth gaily-coloured,.cups; and ano- 
ther set, without either cones or.cups,.creep 
along the ground, as if intended. to form a 
beautiful carpet for the millions of ether 
flowers which, are spread. throughout, the 
comparatiyely-smalLenclosure. 

The study of: the works of nature, inde- 
pendently of its:contributing in a powerful 
degree to elevate the mind of man, and to 
bring: him into:;communion with his Creator, 
is of great consequence, as being the means 
by which he is enabled to compelall living 
things to minister: to his comforts, his plea- 
sures, or his necessities.. But the gardener, 


in his daily occupation, has the best oppor-.| 


tunities ‘afforded to witness these striking 
phenomena, In» winter-he sees the fruit 
tree: apparently inanimate, and in spring 
he: witnesses the development of small green 
points, then »broad leaves. exposing their 
extensive surface to absorb the dew, &ci, 
from the atmosphere, and thus nourish their 
parent tree ;*then ‘the sees: coming forth a 


beautifully-moulded ‘blossom, and finally: 


the formation ‘of the fruit. “He looks upon 


it, and wonders how all these various parts: 


fe oat 


can be extracted from, a black, hard, and, 
apparently blasted tree; but when he re- 
flects, he sees that it is not the work of 
man, but: the handiwork:of the Almighty ; 
he rejoices: in it, and) glorifies his Maker, 
for it is almost an impossibility that a man, 
can be employed in such.a work, and not be: 
thankful to that Being who has provided 
him with such blessings, ' 
It is not man alone, however, that re- 
joices in these things. It is spring, and the. 
trees are all in bud; then the birds. evi-- 
dently welcome the approach of this sunny 
season; they lurk. among the protruding 
branches, and there, warble their melodious 
song, and. play the part of a band of. musi+ 
cians, delighting the ears of the spectator. 
of this surprising picture. ;. ,. tig po dflast 
When a. person, is, employed.in thus 
studying the phenomena, of the vegetable. 
world, it is very natural.to suppose thathe 
will become intellectual in, his. tastes, and, 
seeing what a wonderful Being he has for a 
Creator, that, he will strive. to. become fit to. 
appear in the presence,of Him, who, gives. 
the delicate tint to the flowers, to which he. 
has been devoting. his: attention... When, 
moreover, he. perfectly understands. all. 
the branches. of this. wonderful study, it. 
quickens in his mind another, feeling— 
namely, a desire; to. be, free. and, untram-— 
meled by arbitrary, power, He sees.that. 
the flowers are wild, growing.on steep aceli-. 
vities, in deep glens, and beneath foaming,, 
cataracts; he sees. that, they, are. under no. 
restraint, confined by .nothing, and he, 
wishes also.to. 4.4.9) emsbim ae wer mo 
“ Let joy be unconfined ery wily > 
to have perfect liberty; but, at the same 
time, to adhere strictly to all the laws: of 
his nature and his country, and, in® pursu-— 
ing the pleasing and instructive‘study of 
the culture of plants, toimbibe the heavenly 
lesson. of doing: unto his neighbour as*he« 
would desire to be done unto, and to’ liye” 
in peace-and charity with all men, . ‘ea 
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WORK SOME GOOD. |. | if 


_ By Atrrep Garpner, Brass-moulder, Maidstone. : Se 


Oh, work some good! for every man 
~ Can help to make a reformation ; 
No matter who or what he be— 
- Of high degree, ‘or lowly station. 
Set on thy mind to work a change; 
Be firm, and break the coward’s fetter ; 
*Tis always easy to do bad, 
But quite as easy to do better. 


Choose for thy task a noble one, 
For noble thoughts will find their level, 
_ And good must come from them at last, 
For nothing good can bring forth evil, 


Work on! though slow thy progress be, 
Yet proudly keep thyself from sinking ; 
If hands will not-perform thy task, 4 
»Go back, and have recourse to thinking. 


Begin thy work with steady brain, 

Nor hurry on thy inclination ; 
No house was built within a day 

That did not soon want alteration. 
Work on, aud do the best you can; 

_"Pwill be a hint to many a brother; 

Thy recompense will surely come, 

For one bright action claims another. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


oh f 


By WanpER WELDON, Dyer, Loughborough. 


FrLitow Worx«tne Men,—It is reasonable 
to suppose that all of you! are desirous of 
obtaining that something which’ is called 
success in life.’ No doubt you wish so to 
manage your worldly affairs that, when you 
come to be old, you may possess an amount 
Of this world’s wealth: sufficient to enable 
you to procure the necessaries and comforts 
of life, without being dependent upon the 
labour of your hands. 

Some of: you, perhaps, may cherish a 
higher ambition, and, instead of being con- 
tent always'to remain’ in your present con- 
dition, may aspire to become merchants 
and capitalists, and to belong to the class 
of employers; instead of that of the em- 
ployed. Others of you may covet literary 
honours, and a name in the world of letters. 
And considering that, in this country, the 
way to wealth and greatness is open to 
every man, and that nearly the whole of 
those men’who have been truly great have 
sprung ‘frovh the: ranks of the working 
élasses, it cannot. be considered presump- 
tuous in working men to indulge such lofty 
aspirations. 

_ Nevertheless, allow me to ask you, my 
friends, whether, in the midst of these bright 
day-dreams of future greatness, you have 
ever given yourselves seriously to think 
upon the means by which these objects are 
to be accomplished ? Very likely you have 
not, Let me then tell you what is the 
secret of success. It is PERSEVERANCE. 
Without perseverance you can do nothing; 
with it, almost all things are possible: 
This has been the making of almost all 
great men, while the want of it has ruined 
thousands, and blasted myriads of bright 
hopes. « “ Never give up!” seems ever to 
have been the motto of great men. If we 
ask ourselves, in the words of the poet— 

« How have mencoim passed immortal achievements, 

How have they moulded the world to their will ?” 


we find ourselves obliged to give oneanswer— 
“Tis that through sorrows, and woes, and be- 
reavemeuts, 

Never give up, was the principle still!” 

No man ever.was truly great who did not 
stoutly perseyere, througly evil report and 
good report, until the objects of his desire 
were accomplished. 

PERSEVERANCH is the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of great men,. Do you ask for 
instances ?—the page of history abounds 
with them. . Read the life of Demosthenes, 
and: ask yourselves. what it. was that nade 
that poor stuttering son of a cutler become 
the most famous, orator of ancient times. 
Read.the life of Virgil, and then say what 
it was that made him—the son of a baker=+ 
tte most celebrated of the Latin. poets. 
Read the liferof Atsop, and consider how it 
was that. he, who was the son ofa slave, and 
also a.slave himself, managed to acquire 
so imperishable a fame. Read the lie of 
Thomas Wolsey-—-the son of a butcher— 
cardinal.of the Church of Rome, and, next 
to, the king, in his day, the most powerful 
person,in the English dominions. Read the 
life.of William Shakspeare, also the son otia 
butcher, yet one of the most famous poe(s 
the, world has ever beheld. Read.the life of 
QOliver,Cromwell, a aman who: rose,. froma, 
comparatively humble station,: to be Pro- 
tector of. the English Commonwealth, and 
who was assuredly the greatest) man wuo 
ever ruled the destimies. of; this..empire., 
Read the life of Benjamin Franklin, .wino,) 
in his early days, was a journeyman printer, 
but afterwards was one of the most. cele- 
brated of American philosophers and statess» 
men, Read the life of William Gifford, the 
editor of the ‘{ Quarterly Review,” in after- 
times; but-in his» youth a.humble shoes 
maker’s»apprentice, and, for want of * 
paper, obliged to work his algebraic pro- 
blems unon leather with an awl, Read the 
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life of Robert Burns, a ploughman, of | “* Lie not downhearted ’neath woe’s weeping 

Ayrshire, in Scotland, but, perhaps, the willow, | ae! 
greatest of Scotch poets. Read’ the lives of || But werk witha stoubheart and resolute wili ! 

Alan Ramsay and James Hogg, both of} The instances above mentioned, of men 
whom were sons of agricultural labourers, | Who have risen to reatness by, the com- 
but who, as poets, were bright ornaments of | Nanding power of their genius when cou- 
the land of Robert Burns. Read the life |Pled with perseverance, are not by any 
of James Cook, who, for a long time, was | Means the only ones which. could be pea 
nothing more than a common sailor, but|@uced. On the contrary, the history of 
who afterwards, on voyages of discovery, |¢very great man furnishes for its moral, 
sailed three times round the world. Read | “ persevere.” bs a #25 
the life of Jeremy Taylor, who was a bar- Nor is it, so alone with the history of 
ber’s boy, and afterwards. aD.D. Readthe| great men. Every great work which has 
life of Thomas Telford, the great civil.en- | been accomplished by mankind teaches us 
gineer, who was once a shepherd’s boy. | the same lesson.’ Let not, then, this lesson 
Read the life of Inigo Jones, who was first | be thrown away upon us. Let us remember 
a journeyman carpenter, and then the chief | that, if we would excel, we must persevere. 
architect of his age. Read the life of Hal-|If we know. that what we wish to accom- 
ley, the astronomer, and son of a poor soap- | Plish is good, in the sight of God and man, 
boiler. Read the life of Hadyn, the com- | let us not be baffled by any obstacle which 
poser, the son of a poor wheelwright. Read | either man or devil can throw upon our 
the life of Haiiy the chemist, whe was the | Path, but let us risk fame and fortune, yea 
son of a weaver. Kead the lives of Smeaton | Our very lives, in-the good canse, caring not 
and Rennie, both eminent engineers, and | at all for what: men may say,or think, but 
both of them, at one time, merely makers of | knowing that posterity shall be,our judge, 
mathematical instruments. ‘And when you | and that, in the words of Charles Mackay, 


have read all these, ask yourselves whether ‘Ever the right comes uppermost, 

perseverance had not as much to do in -And ever is justice done }” Ot amo» 
making these men great, as any other quality If we would be happy in this world and 
which they possessed. the next, let the one aim and object of our 


I do not deny that these men had genius, | lives'be to render our fellow-men better and 
and that of the highest order; but Icontend | nobler, that the world, when we leave. it, 
that if they had not manifested great'energy | may be better than when ;we came into it, 
and perseverance, they would haveremained | and that we ourselves maybe accounted 
comparatively unknown, and their lives | worthy of bliss above. Let us not care for 
would have been but of little benefit either | the laugh‘ of malice or the finger of scorn, ~ 
to themselves or the hnmanrace. Without | but let us set ourselves a noble work to do, 
perseverance, genius is almost useless. | and never cease striving to accomplish that 
There have been numbers who have pos- | work until death overtake us, and our 
sessed the genius of Homer and Virgil, of | bodies be laid inthe tomb. It is thus we 
Shakspeare and Milton, of Brindley and| may make our lives useful,and honoyrable, 
Watt, who have ‘died and left’ no sign,” | But if we commence a work and do not 
merely because they did not persévere. | complete’ it—if we leave that half done 
There have been, in all ages of the world, | which we should have left quite.done, we 
“mute, inglorious Miltons,”’ and ‘village | shall be clogs upon the energi€s, of -better, 
Humpdens;” who, had they possessed the | men, and, when we die, no man will be 
gift of perseverance, as well as that of| able to stand upon .our tombs.,and. say; 
genius, might have become the world’s | that in us the world hath lost anything for, 
great men; but who, for want of it, have | which ithath need to mourn! a8" 
lived and died ‘‘ unknowing and unkiiown,.” Workine Men! I entreat you to think 

Let'us, then, who have the benefit of the | seriously upon these things, and, however, 
experience of that portion of the human | humble the sphere of life in which you may, 
race which has gone before us, learn wis-| be placed, or however lowly your occupation, © 
dom while we can; and let us resolve to! resolve within yourselves never to, leave 
persevere in all our undertakings, believing | undone one tittle of that work which you 
that if we put our trust in God, with a’| ought todo. The world may laughin scorn 
strong arm and a stout heart, we may ac-| at the humbleness of your endeayours, but 
complish great things, Let us profit by the | remember -that:thus it. has always served 
lessons which history would teach us; let | the apostles’of truth, and never, while,yow 
us— have breath, cease to PERSEVERE. ..; )45 . 
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TRUE NOBILITY. 


By C. J. Buntine, Compositor, Norwich. 


In the estimation of some persons, the introduction of the question we are about to 
discuss may savour so strongly of unwarrantable interference with the established rules 
of conventional etiquette, as to call for its immediate dismissal; those, however, whose 
eandour ranks above their prejudices, cannot be unwilling that it should undergo a 
impartial investigation. : 

To deal truthfully with our subject, it is absolutely impossible to refrain from tres- 
passing upon the landmark of ancient prerogative. Indeed, society is becoming ’eon- 
vinced of the fallaciousness of that prerogative. Men are beginning to perceive that 
they cannot consistently repudiate the philosophical theories of their fathers, and at the 
same time assent to their notions of individual superiority. It is, therefore, not un- 
becoming in us to seek to ascertain the tenability of the grounds upon which that 
superiority has been admitted, and to see whether it is not possible to adduce others far 
more truthful than any the world has hitherto recognised. If it behoves us to be scrupu- 
lously exact in callifg things by their right names, it is certainly desirable that we should 
not be a whit less eareful in our classification of men. 

It is thoroughly compatible with reason to regard some individuals as more worthy the 
respect and honour of society than others. There always have been, and ever willbe, 
men who, in some way or other, take precedence of their fellows—who, like King: Saul 
of old, stand so high 7% the crowd, as to render it impossible for them not to be recog- 
nised as above that crowd. In this we shall allagree. It remains to be decided what 
are those characteristics which should ‘not only ensure that recognition, but which. re- 
quire that their possessors should be honoured with respect, and invested with authority; 
in other words, to answer the inquiry— What zs a Noble-man? 

To do this it is necessary that we thoroughly understand what is comprised in genuine 
nobility. To accept a mere etymological definition would be settling the question in too 
summary a manner to attain the information we seek; besides, as we have a notion 
that the world has hitherto erred on this subject, and as we cannot deal with it without 
acting with the strictest impartiality as well as the most unflinching independence, we 
must divest ourselves of every conceivable trammel, and, ‘with common sense: for: our 

uide, prepare to furnish a truthful answer to an interrogation which must commend 
itself to every mind that prefers rational inquiry to stereotyped assumption. > 

The amount of erroneous impression in reference to this subject is unfortunately so 
large as to render it needful that we should, previous to attempting to define what 
genuine nobility is, spend some portion of time in showing what it'is no¢: this will clear 
away a vast heap of rubbish which encumbers our path at the very outset of the inquiry. 

We contend, therefore, in the first place, that genuine nobility does not consist’ im 
‘DESCENT FROM A PARTICULAR LINE OF ANCESTORS. 

_. The supporters of this nobility-theory have a difficulty to encounter which we hold to 
be insurmountable—viz., the impossibility of proving that whatever the qualifications the 
possession of which may have led an individual to be thought worthy the honours and 
authority of a nobleman, such qualifications are necessarily hereditary. “The question 
‘naturally arises, can we secure to any particular family the possession’ of these ‘qualifi+ 
‘cations? The laws of England assume that we can; common-sense, strengthened by 
experience, declares we cannot: and when laws and common-sense are found to be 
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antagonistical, it requires no extraordinary perception to speculate successfully as to 
which will eventually triumph. 1 : 

Again, the glaring inconsistency of this theory is as evident as its absurdity. If it be 
right to heap honours upona particular race, because one of its progenitors was thought 
to have shed some lustre upon the annals of his country, then it is equally right to 
brand with opprobrium the descendants of the individuals who have disgraced those: 
annals—to let the children of the murderer bear the stigma of their father’s crime, and 
to banish from the country the lineal descendants of those who have been exiled for dis- 
obedience to its laws. : 

Another argument against the acceptation of this defmition of nobility arises from its 
tendency to render those who receive its honours careless of deserving them. Looking 
at the men who have been nobles by inheritance, we see, spite of the advantages of their 
position, very few manifestations of those traits of character which render men worthy 
public emulation. Need this surprise us? Let the pathway of an individual be strewed 
with all that homage attendant upon hereditary nobility, and itis not the fault of the 
system if he does not become indifferent to the true element of greatness; for it is in 
the nature of that system to generate a placid confidence in an imaginative intuitive 
superiority, too likely to result in an unwillingness to tread the path to merited honour. 

t is evident that the recognition of this theory of nobility as the true one will be pro- 
portionate to the ignorance of a community. To imagine that it could exist in the 
high noon of intelligence would be preposterous. The deference paid to itin our own 
day is, to a vast extent, a hollow-hearted sham, for mankind are awakening to the fact, 
that such deference is incompatible with genuine civilization. 

On the part of some individuals, however, there is a grovelling disposition to look upon 
the possessors of this accidental nobility as the exemplars of their race; and the extent 
to which this is carried out is not more disgusting than it is ludicrous. Goldsmith, 
after laughing at us for dressing up puppets in finery, and then standing with astonish- 
ment before the plastic wonders, tells us of a certain rat-catcher, who, havimg been 
strolling for a long time without employment, suddenly took upon himself the title of 
‘‘ His Majesty’s Rat-catcher in Ordinary,” a trick which speedily brought him abundance 
of employment. The example of this worthy knight of the trap is extensively followed 
in our own day, with similar results; and whilst we smile at the absurdity, let us not lose 
sight of the moral it teaches, which is this—that as men are prone to emulate that 
which they conceive to be nobility, it behoves us to see that they reverence a fact, rather 
than do homage to a fiction. 

2. Genuine Nobility does not consist in THE POSSESSION OF WEALTH. . 

We may safely assert that thés idea of nobility is, more than any other, recognised in 
our own day. The language of Hudibras was never more applicable :— 

** Money is the sovereign power 
Which all mankind falls down before ; 
*Tis virtue, wit, and worth, and all 
That men divine and sacred call.” 

There is one fact connected with this nobility-theory which, to say the least, warrants 
suspiciousness of its validity, and it is this—that we feel a general aversion to the men 
who inordinately covet that which it practically recognises as the source of nobility— 
wealth. Now this cannot be the case with genuine nobility, for that which imparts it 
cannot be tec ardently sought—too strongly loved. To honour a man for his possession 
of that which you blame him for loving, is nothing short of rank absurdity. 

The egregious folly of this deference to the golden image wiil be further seen in the 
fact, that poverty is not unfrequently the effect of the very qualities which all good men 
will commend. ‘To invest wealth with honour is to sap the very foundation of individual 
progression, for in holding out so paltry a prospect to the chief places in the social 
synagogue, men cannot but be rendered indifferent to that which ought to ensure their 
esteem.* 

Let us not be regarded as denouncing the honourable acquisition of wealth. The 
natural advantages it confers render it worthy of pursuit, and surely those advantages are 


* By ennobling the possessors of wealth, on the ground of their wealth, you seem to disqualify them 
for discharging those duties towards their Jess tortunate brethren which society justly claims at their hands. 
However diffusive their liberality, it must not be forgotten that the community has demands upon their 
personal exertion. Those demande, are far from being generally recognised, because, by estimating the 
wealth they furnish towards the attainment of any specific object above its worth, they are naturally led 
to believe that they purchase exemption from those exertions. You ean easily satisfy yourself on this 
point. Glance around you, and it will be seen that, as a rule, the possessors of wealth bestow little 
personal effort on behalf of the various schemes of usefulness which benevolence has originated. 
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sufficient without our establishing it as an indisputable doctrine, that because a man is 
rich, his bare name should qualify him for the honour and respect which rightly belongs 
to worth. . 

$8. PHYSICAL PRoweEsS does not constitute genuine nobility. . 
_ This, being the most ancient opinion of nobility, ought, in the estimation of some, to 
be regarded as the most orthodox. In the earlier ages of the world we find that the men 
who possessed the greatest physical strength were its mighty men—its noble men; and 
as that strength was mainly devoted to the destruction of beasts of prey, or human 
oe we cannot wonder that in an age of comparative barbarism they should be so 
regarded. 

in process of time means were devised for testing their strength, and it was not 
always that personal hostility existed between the parties thus brought into collision. 
Most of these, however, are happily exploded. The shows of the gladiators, the scenes 
of the tournament, with other modes of struggling for physical superiority, are happily 
numbered with the things that were. There remains, however, at least, one lingering 
relic of this all but obsolete absurdity; for we find that the votaries of that elegant 
amusement which the prize-ring furnishes are lavish in their offers to assist us in 
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becoming conversant with what they term the ‘‘ noble art of self-defence! 

Whilst, however, the peculiar form in which this idea of nobility originated does not 
pass muster amongst us to any particular extent, we have adopted and ennobled the 
most destructive feature it subsequently exemplified—that of systematic, wholesale, 
human butchery. 

A bare acquaintance with modern history must be sufficient to convince us that approxi- 

mation to perfection in this satanic employment has alike ensured the reputation of 
heroism and the honours of nobility; and we cannot but regard this fact as a dis- 
grace to our boasted civilization, and a direct censure upon our efforts to convey 
through the world the blessings of a religion whose spirit is never more grossly violated 
than in conferring honour upon men whose feet are swift to shed blood. 
Like every order of sham nobility, this involves gross tnconsistency in the application 
of its principles; for we find that only those who have exercised their capability of 
sacrificing life in such a manner as to advance the interests of the privileged orders have 
been invested with honour. We could point to many instances in proof of this; let one, 
however, suffice. A trodden-down people, driven to desperation by the extortionate 
demands of a war-loving king, rise in resistance, and flock by thousands to demand 
redress. Their leader has an audience with the monarch, and, whilst in the act of de- 
tailing their wrongs, a miscreant stabs him. Whatisthe sequel? William Walworth, 
the assassin, becomes the nobleman, and Walter Tyler, the defender of outraged 
innocence—the chosen leader in a righteous cause, is branded as a contumacious rebel. 
It has always been so. 

We can dwell no longer here, however much inclined. All are in some measure con- 
versant with the wretchedness which this grand mistake has contributed to the world, 
some of us practically so; the mad thirst for miscalled glory has polluted our home- 
steads, and led our kindred in pursuit of the delusive phantom; and, whilst they have 
sought the ‘‘ bubble reputation e’en at the cannon’s mouth,” their shattered bodies have 
formed the stepping-stones by which some of creation’s foulest blots have mounted to a 
spurious nobility. 

We have thus, to some extent, shown what true nobility is nof. The truths we have 
asserted may have been far from palatable, inasmuch as their declaration is tantamount 
to a verdict of rank stupidity against that stubborn dogmatist, common consent. We 
venture, however, to record that verdict, and hazard the prediction that the day is not 
far distant when it will be as cordially accepted by the many as it is now defended by the 
few. Often has it had to encounter the scaffold and the stake, and, in more modern 
times, to battle with the paltry species of persecution which our conventional arrange- 
ments can supply. 

I. We remark, in the first place, that it comprises Monratiry. 

The superiority of this position to that taken by the supporters of any of the nobility 
theories which have come under our notice, will at once be seen by calling to mind the 
advice of Lord Bacon :—‘‘ Let states that aim at greatness take heed how their nobility 
and gentry do multiply too fast, for that maketh the common subject given to be a 

easant and a base swain, driven out of heart, and in effect but a gentleman’s labourer.” 

Now, it is evident, that, if we regard morality as the basis of nobility, we are not doing 

homage to that which we need fear should multiply too fast, and surely to regard a@s THE 

novility a class whom it is the interest of the commmity to check and confine within a 
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very narrow compass, is no compliment to the intelligence of that community, and is ill 
adapted to facilitate its progression. 

One ground upon which we hold morality to be an essential part of nobility is, the 
mastery which the individual whom it influences acquires over his inferior dispositions. 
The progress of civilization by no means lessens the temptations to vice, and the man 
who can grapple with these temptations, and come off conqueror, ranks far above the 
star-bedizened and gaiter-decorated crowd who make their lofty position the vehicle of - 
licentiousness, and of screening themselves from the opprobrium which, under ordinary 
circumstances, that licentiousness might secure. 

Morality strengthens its claim to be regarded as noble by its bond fide exaltation of 
the man. This cannot be said of any of the shams to which we have alluded, and for this 
simple reason—they are shams. You may preface a man’s name with all the titles which 
the ‘‘ Court Guide”’ contains, and yet not elevate him— 

** The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the goud for a’ that ;” 
and you can never, by the application of the stamp, impart value to the gold. 

Again, the effects of morality demand our esteeming the men whom it especially in- 
fluences as the excellent of their race. A virtuous example is of the highest benefit to a 
state, and therefore he who sets that example richly deserves its honours. 

Morality, then, is the stepping-stone to nobility. In fact, without it nobility is unat- 
tainable. In spite of all peerage lists, we unhesitatingly assert, that no man can be noble 
unless he is moral, and we most heartily subscribe to the opinion of St. Chrysostom, 
where he says, ‘‘ It is a shame for aman to desire honour because of his noble progenitors, 
and not to deserve it by his own virtue.” 

II. Genuine nobility comprises H1g¢H INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION. 

In asserting this, we are, of course, antagonistical to the general opinion, which, as 
we have shown in its estimation of nobility, takes no cognizance of intelligence. Indeed, 
it would be prejudicial to the interests of the old order of nobility were that cognizance 
taken ; for it happens that, as a rule, its possessors have scarcely cultivated anything 
less than their intellects, Do not accuse us of lacking charity in asserting this; for we 
happen to be supported by high ecclesiastical authority—none other than that of the in- 
comparable Dean Swift, who, in the introduction of one of his sermons, addressed to this 
illustrious class, uses these solemn words :—‘‘ Brethren, there are three sorts of pride— 
of birth, of wealth, and of talents. I shall not now speak of the latter, none of you being 
addicted to this abominable vice!” 

If the worthy dean lived in our own day, and were to reverse this self-same sermon, we 
would engage that this portion of the introduction would not be erased. To say the 
least, an unwarrantable love of ease, and a decided preference for the frivolities of life, 
are the leading characteristics of the privileged orders. 

There can be but few persons who are not prepared to admit that the intellectual 
powers are the noblest with which humanity has been invested; and we take it as a 
natural consequence that the man who is diligent and successful in their cultivation is 
an ennobled man. 

The circumstances under which some minds have undergone cultivation have been 
such as to confer additional nobility upon their possessors. We might adduce a cata- 
logue of worthies to whom discouragements furnished the very stimulus to exertion, and 
who, in surmounting those discouragements, haye, by the force of example, conferred a 
lasting benefit upon the world. 

Whilst we regard mental attainments as noble qualifications, it must not be forgotten 
that a right use of them is necessary to ennoble their possessor. History points us to 
men who have disgraced themselves by their very abilities, proving that it is possible to 
make that which naturally conduces to our elevation the very means of our degradation. 
Neither should it be forgotten that in propurtion to our means of intellectual culture are 
we responsible for our mental status. . 

‘IIT. Another element of genuine nobility is INDEPENDENCE. 

This will scarcely be disputed. A man may stand high in morality and intelligence, 
but if he allows another to control the operations of that intelligence, he excludes himself 
from our category of noblemen. Such servility is the foulest form of slavery. You may 
manacle a’man, and cal/ him your slave—you may, by force of lash and whipping-post, 
extort the labour your word cannot command; but read the workings of that man’s soul, 
and‘you will see that he lacks not the desire to burst those chains—he wants not the will 
to ‘Set at nought your host cf means to encage him within the narrow boundary you ecail 
your own. He lives in daily protest against his wrongs; and his ultimate defiance of the 
rifle and the bloodhound tells you that, in mind and wiil, he never was your slave. No! 
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the true slave is he who deposits his mind at another’s feet as tribute to his wili, and who 
considers the approbation of others cheaply purchased at the cost of his own degradation. 
If this be correct, then some of those who sing they ‘‘ never will be slaves,” are in the 
most degrading bondage; and, whilst we pity the hapless beings standing for sale in 
the slave markets of other climes, let us spare some portion of that pity for those who 
need no driver to lash them to market, but eagerly wait the bid and sell themselves. 

- The man of intelligence who soars above such serfdom—who, rather than be chained 
with the well-fed gang of sycophantic smile-hunters, will walk @lone—has no small share 
of nobility in his constitution, and, in proportion to the attainments he refuses to prosti- 
tute, is entitled to honour and respect; but in this time-serving world of ours the 
fawnings of toadyism are accepted with avidity, whilst the declarations of manly inde- 
pendence are regarded as proceeding from a love of singularity, or from a mere desire to 
hurl contempt upon received opinions. When we consider the mass of reproach which is 
in store for every independent man who places himself, through the medium of his 
opinions, in direct hostility to the general notions of society, we are bound to honour the 
men who defy that reproach, even though we may feel it our duty to enter the list 
against the propagation of their opinions. 

True independence will ever lead a man to estimate the exact worth of spurious nobility. 
To such an one shams are shams, and he dares to call them such. Whilst others bend 
the knee, or stand in silent submission, before titled nothingness, the well-known language 
of Robert Burns is applicable to him :— 

** You see yon birkie call’d a lord, 
Who struts, and stares, and a’ that— 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
.He’s but a coof for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, star, and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a’ that.” 

The nobility of independence is further seen, when, spite of the long-assertion and 
ardent maintenance of former opinions, an individual courageously avows his errors, and 
commences their demolition. Society, however, treats such men strangely; for, although 
their disinterestedness may be unquestionable, and poverty the certain result of their 
candour, she renders them nought but abuse. To assert that you are wiser to-day than 
you were yesterday, is, under some circumstances, an unpardonable offence ; but honour 
to the man who dares to defy all the opprobrium which his independence may provoke. 

We have happily been presented with some instances of sterling independence, in the 
shape of a refusal on the part of indigence to barter principle for wealth. At a severely- 
contested parliamentary election, not many years since, a Norwich handloom weaver, 
with a large number of juvenile consumers of taxed bread, was offered by an indi- 
vidual whose rank and wealth led Aim to be recognised as a nobleman, the tempting sum 
of one hundred pounds to record his vote at the hustings for that nobleman and his 
colleague. It was asevere contest between independence and temporary interest; but 
in the end independence triumphed, and the base tempter of a virtue he would have done 
well to have emulated, left him in his poverty. And how did the world regard this fact ? 
It invested the trafficker in men’s consciences with the government of the individual whose 
integrity he would have seduced, whilst the poor man was left to grapple with the poverty 
he had so honourably defied. And yet we boast that in this country virtue has its reward! 
And so it has, for who would not rather possess the conscience of the man who, under 
such circumstances, preferred independence to dishonour, than bask in the sunshine of 
courtly adulation, branded with the stigma of ‘‘ corruptor of his brethren ?” 

IV. Another qualification is requisite to complete the nobleman—BENEVOLENCE. 

However highly we may rank morality, intelligence, and independence, we must admit 
that an individual may possess them all, and yet not come up to the true-nobility standard. 
Bare morality may restrain an individual from vice, without rendering him anxious to 
rescue others from its snares. Intelligence, as we have shown, may be prostituted to 
ignoble purposes; whilst an ungenerous independence deserves no better name than 
dogmatism. To render a man ennobled by the possession of these qualities, he must be 
influenced and regulated by a benevolent spirit, without regard to the restrictions of 
creed, or the boundaries of national dominion. 

It must be remembered, that benevolence is the most beneficial in its results when it 
is the offspring of intelligence; and that intelligence itself is only valuable to the com- 
munity when exercised for the good of the community. The man who reaps alone the 
profits of his mental toil has little claim to the honour which he deserves who, seeking to 
render his intelligence conducive to the interests of the common weal, has fair pre 
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Crea above the most resplendent genius that ever dazzled the world without 
essing it. 

Never is talent better exercised than when devoted to the elevation of the downcast, 
the forlorn, and the destitute. Who does not feel honoured in ranking the illustrious 
Elizabeth Fry amongst his countrywomen? The dauntless heroine, who dared to ven- 
ture alone amidst a horde of furies,; whom society had neglected, and upon whom it was 
about to wreak its vengeance for showing the fruits of that neglect. Though told that 
such a step would only expose her to insult and derision, she took that step, and left on 
record her testimony, that kindness is the key to the human heart, and that however low 
humanity may be sunk, it is not. impervious to the influence of a meek and quiet spirit. 

We could point to instances in which, during times of trying extremity, the spirit of 
benevolence has been seen in its noblest aspects. There have been men who, for dyeing 
the ocean with the blood of their brethren, have had all the honours of the old nobility 
conferred upon them, and even transmitted to their descendants; but what trul 
enlightened mind does not pass such by, and look upon that woman in humble life, 
whose aim, not being to destroy men’s lives, but to save them, nobly braved the perils of 
the deep when the stoutest hearts would have quailed with fear? Grace Darling shall, 
when true nobility is recognised, occupy a higher niche in the temple of fame than any 
of the heroes whose blood-stained laurels have defiled her walls. Her intrepidity proved 
that courage can find scope in benevolence; that in the arrangements of a watchful 
Providence there are times and seasons in constant occurrence, to gall up the men and 
women upon whom the mantle of dauntlessness has fallen, teaching us that bravery can 
find a more glorious field of action than that of blood. 

Constant devotion to the work of benevolence has, however, still higher claim upon 
our attention ; and, careless of the fact that we refer to the votaries of another creed, 
we gladly point to a continual defiance of danger—to resolute, methodical devotedness 
to the alleviation of human misery, in the persons of that band of truly noble women, the 
Sisters of Charity. Ifwe remember the touching narrative of the Good Samaritan, we 

nust admit that the highest authority has recognised their nobility; and we do not 
scruple to ade, with becoming reverence, that the same authority sanctions the entire 
theory we have ventured to propound. i ‘et 

Our selection of female examples is sufficient proof that we do not regard true 
nobility as confined to the sterner sex; indeed, it is easier to select illustrations from 
those whom some of the lords of the creation have the hardihood to regard as naturalli 
inferior to themselves. 

Such is our definition of nobility, and it necessarily drives us to the conclusion that 
the man, of whom morality, intelligence, independence, and benevolence, are the most 
prominent characteristics, is, beyond all controversy, the genuine nobleman. ee 

It is, however, one thing to establish the soundness of a theory; and another to 
convince men that it is their duty to acknowledge that soundness. Hence, true nobilit} 
is not far on the road to open recognition. Let us rejoice, however, that it 7s on that 
road, The signs of the times reveal some encouraging indications that the delusions 
which have thriven upon popular ignorance and strengthened the grasp of tyrarmies, 
which have mocked our boasted civilization, are retreating before the advancing waves 
of intelligence and freedom, which must consign every artificial distinction to deserved 
oblivion. Then, and not till then, shall nobility be recognised, not as the offspring of 
accident, but as engrafted in THE Maw! 


ON THE SUPPOSED INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 


By BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Journeyman Baker, Wells. 


In order to eradicate the common error which induces us to consider nature as the 
almost exclusive modeller of the character of nations, it is of paramount importance for 
us carefully to keep in view that, even in the physical world, however obvious an influence 
they may produce, the climate, soil, and natural constitution of a country, are by no 
means capable of accounting for all the phenomena which will claim the inquirer’s 
attention. ‘This observation applies with peculiar force to the distribution of the various 
families of the vegetable and animal kingdoms over the surface of the earth. It is im- 
possible to explain, on such a hypothesis, why England and Yan Diemen’s Land, 
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though similarly circumstanced as to climate, should differ so widely in respect to their 
animal and vegetable productions ; or why the flora of Southern Africa should possess 
so distinct a character from that of the northern parts of the African continent, or the 
tlowers of New Holland be so essentially peculiar to its own soil, Much less will climate 
or soil enable us to account for the corporeal distinctions which characterize the several 
races or families of mankind. We know it is customary to ascribe the dark complexion 
of the negro to the extraordinary heat of the solar ray in his native clime; but do not 
the olive-coloured Hindoo and the fairer-complexioned tenant of the isles of the South 
Seas inhabit similar latitudes? or does the negro’s skin become /ess sable when 
exposed to the Jess scorching skies of Jamaica or the Floridas? Though surrounded by 
the same meteorological circumstances, there is a striking dissimilarity in the com- 
plexional characteristics of the European, the Asiatic, and the aboriginal Indian of North 
America. The natives of Greenland and Lapland possess a darker skin than their 
European brethren, and the inhabitant of Van Diemen’s Land, though living beneath 
a temperate sky, is of a complexion not far removed from black. We shall find our- 
selves at a similar loss in the attempt to explain other variations upon the customary 
theories to which I have alluded: the woolly locks of the negro, the lofty stature of the 
Patagonian, the slender frame of the Papu, or the little twinkling eye of the Chinese, 
can in nowise be charged to the account of the climate, or referred to the nature of the 
‘soil. If we follow up the influence of physical causes on isolated individuals, we shall 
find ourselves equally sinning against every rational assumption, should we venture to 
deduce the mental attributes of any one human race from such causes. In the same 
country, in the same spot, nay, under the same roof, we meet with individuals entirely 
differing from each other in their intellectual features; but it would be ridiculous to 
ascribe the dissimilitude to the effects of climate, food, or beverage. Intellect does 
io resemble the ananas; it canneither be nurtured nor called into existence by artificial 
eat. ; 

In looking at the characteristics of nations, it is impossible not to observe the marked 
shades of diversity which sever one people from another, even where the climate is pre- 
cisely similar, or not essentially different. The Europeans cultivate the soil, dwell in 
towns, live under regular forms of government, and, in general, are devoted to the 
arts and sciences; whereas most of the Asiatic regions, where the circumstances of 
climate are similar, are tenanted by nomadic tribes, who derive their livelihood from 
rearing cattle, are entire strangers to social polity, and have no conception of a more 
advanced state of civilization; whilst the aborigmes of North America are untutored 
savages, wandering from spot to spot, from wood to plain. The feeble, peaceable, 
thrifty Hindoo lives beneath a climate scarcely differing trom that which is breathed by 
the athletic, fierce, and lazy negro, or the miserable natives of Seuth America, whose 
wild exterior and uncouth gestures excite both pity and aversion. The Chinese are, in 
every respect, strikingly dissimilar from any other nation surrounded by the same natural 
circumstances ; and the proud and imperious Briton possesses few characteristics in 
common with the poor timid inhabitant of Van Diemen’s Land. We find the most dis- 
cordant masses intermixed and living together under the same sky; in the innermost 
parts of Africa, the Arabian dwelling with the negro, and far surpassing the latter in 
every mental endowment; in its southern districts, the Caffre hording with the Hotten- 
tot, to whom he has no earthly similitude; and, towards the northernmost confines of 
Scandinavia, the Laplander hutting with the Swede and Norwegian. 

If we sce the effect of physical circumstances, to which is usually attributed the 
formation of national character, this will be found to depend neither necessarily nor 
demonstrably upon their influences. On the contrary, we shail frequently find the 
closest affinity of character existing where those circumstances wear the most widely 
diverse aspects. A clear atmosphere is held to foster gentleness of manner, and give 
vitality to art and science; and Greece and Italy are cited in proof of the justness of 
this inference. The surface of the globe, however, will show us many a country where 
the atmosphere is more rarified than in those regions ; and such are the islands of the 
South Seas, or the elevated plains of Peru, Quito, or Mexico: yet in these where shall 
we discover the manners and intellectual energy of the olden Greeks? whilst under the 
dense and humid sky of England man has reached a state of intellectual advancement 
to which few other nations have attained. Again: large rivers are esteemed conducive 
to the interchange of social relations, and consequently to human civilization; and the 
proofs of this argument are drawn from the Nile and the Indus. Now the largest 
streams which exist are those of South America, along whose banks the uncivilized 
Indian toils for a bare and miserable existence; whilst the Dane, who is scarcely inferior 
to the most intelligent of his contemporaries, treads a soil unfertilized by a single 
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stream. The Mediterranean is brought forward to exhibit the propitious influence at- 
tending large masses of water encompassed by land; yet where shall we discover the 
minutest traces of civilization along the capacious lakes of North America, around the 
Caspian, or among the numberless thickly-studded isles of the Indian seas? ‘I'he coasts 
of the Cattegat, where social intercourse is impeded by storms, and sand-banks, and 
floating fields of ice, are ennobled by those civil institutions and mental energies which 
will be sought after in vain among the islands of that ocean, on which the name of “ the 
Pacific”? has been appropriately bestowed. 

The slender influences of climate will become still more apparent, when it is recol- 
lected that nations which have abandoned their native soil, and sought a home under 
stranger skies, have undergone no change whatever in their character. Among the 
colonists who have settled in the interior of the colony at the Cape of Good Hope, there 
is no difficulty in recognising the Dutchman; yet his dwelling stands upon an elevated 
plain, which is celebrated for the dryness of its soil and atmosphere, whilst his ancestors 
toiled in a land damp as it was flat and iow, and enveloped in a dense atmosphere of 
fog. In India we shall find as little difficulty in detecting the Englishman, as the Spa- 
niard in South America, or the descendants of the Gaul and Briton in the Canadas or 
United States; whilst the Jews, dispersed over the face of every nation, and scattered 
beneath every various sky, afford an interesting proof that the peculiar characteristics 
of an individual race may be faithfully retained under the most striking dissimilarities of 
physical circumstances. 

‘The lapse of time will be frequently marked by a deterioration in the national character, 
though soil and climate remain unchanged. In vain should we seek to discover among 
the Greeks of the present day those traits of character, and expressions of intellectual 
greatness, which distinguished their forefathers in the hour of their noblest spleadour; 
and yet the Grecian sky is not less translucent, nor its atmosphere less kindly, than they 
were in former ages; and if ever this unfortunate race shouid succeed in raising them- 
selves from their present low estate, one circumstance, at least, is placed beyond a doubt, 
—they will not owe their elevation to any revolution of their climate. The Scandinavian _ 
sky has undergone little or no alteration, yet the Scandinavian himself has risen from 
the depths of barbarism to a state of civilized prosperity. 

Let it not be imagined that we are inclined altogether to deny the influence of climate, 
and other physical causes. There are regions where these operate with so sinister an 
effect, that the inhabitants, though incessantly contending against them, are incapacitated 
from attaining any eminent degree of mental refinement ; and such must, to some extent, 
be the event, where the climate is overcharged with cold or heat, or where the atmo- 
sphere is loaded with unwholesome vapours. The Icelanders afford, however, a signal 
instance of the extent to which the inward powers of man are capable of overcoming such 
obstacles as these. 

The effects of what are termed “moral causes” on national character are beyond the 
limits of the present paper; yet, we cannot refrain from observing, that in this par- 
ticular, also, too great a stress has been laid on isolated appearances. One party will 
profess to resolve such effects into the influence of legislation and political institutions ; 
another will refer them to that of education; anda third, to the impulses of religion. 
All these causes are undoubtedly co-operative—nay, they are far more influential than 
any physical impulses; yet they are of trivial moment when placed by the side of those 
powerful agents which exist in the innate qualities of the human mind, for what are 
called ‘“‘ moral causes’ are usually the immediate results of national character, and on this 
principle despotism is the consequence of popular depravity and servility. 

Under every view of the subject we are warranted, therefore, in assuming that God 
has endowed every nation, as well as every single individual, with a peculiar character, 
the expansion of which is favoured or retarded by external circumstances, though it can 
neyer become the subject of direct and unerring calculation. 


HANDWRITING AND ComposITION.—A bad handwriting ought never to be forgiven—it is a 
shameful indolence ; indeed, sending a badly-written letter to a fellow-creature is as impudent 
an act as I know of. Can there be anything more unpleasant than to open a letter which at 
once shows that it will require long deciphering? * * * Endeavour never to strike out any- 
thing of what you have once written down. Punish yourself by allowing once or twice some- 
thing to pass, though you see you might give it better—it will accustom you to be more caieful 
in future; and you will not only save much time, but will also think more correctly and dis- 
Bae I hardly ever strike out or correct my writing, even in my despatches to the king.— 
Niebuhr. en 
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POETRY AND THE POETS.. 


By Rospert WueELAN Boyze, Printer, Camden-town, London, 


“ Thou, sweet PoETRY, thou loveliest maid.”—GOLDSMITH. 


“ From heav’n descends 
The flame of genius to the human breast, 
And love and beauty, and POETIC joy 
And inspiration.” —AKENSIDE. 


TuroveHour all ages Poetry has been acknowledged to have a powerful influence 
over mankind. It exercises a potent sway over the human heart, the affections, 
and the mind: hence the universality of its power. 

The Poets of all nations are the representatives—the mirrors of their respective 
countries. They reflect the joys and the sorrows—the hopes, the fears, the wrongs, 
the sufferings, and the valour of their countrymen; as well as the virtue, the 
beauty, and the deyotedness of their countrywomen. The poets also shadow forth 
the aspect of their native lands: the mountains and yalleys ; the pellucid streams 
and impetuous cascades ; the ancient forests and up-springing groves; the plants 
and shrubs indigenous to the soil; the flowers and their perfume; the sunshine 
and clouds, and the varied changes in the heavens peculiar to their climes. All 
countries have their poets: England has hers—the grandest, the purest, the 
brightest stars in the firmament of poesy! From Cuavcrr, the father of English 
poetry, down to the present day, we can boast of bards as illustrious as are to be 
found in the records of ancient or modern times. The genius of our poets, too, is 
as diversified as it is splendid, for they have left no species of poetry untouched: 
they have elicited the sweetest sounds from the lyre of Apollo: * their flights in 
the regions of the sublime and the beautiful + have been crowned with glory, and 
they have come back with 

‘« The treasures of the air, 
Of earth and sea at their feet!” 


Poetry has a tendency to soften down the asperities of life, It is sunshine to 
the mind: a flower of gorgeous hue and exquisite perfume: a bright star of hope 
on which the eye fondly dwells when the heart is tossed to and fro amid the 
tempests—the cares and anxieties—of life: it diffuses around the swects of creation, 
and the essence of truth and beauty—shedding o’er the soul a joy tranquil, holy, 
and unspeakable! Poetry also refines the thoughts of its votaries : it spiritualizes 
the mind—“ the standard of the man,’’ to quote Dr. Watts; and of which Milton 
says, it 

“Can make heaven of hell, or hell of heaven,”— 
making use of a strong figure to give force to the sentiment, that the mind deter- 
mines the happiness or unhappiness of man, regardless of the extcrior circumstances 
by which he may be surrounded. 

To the Working Man we would say, cultivate a taste for poetry, and read and 
study our best poets; not to the exclusion of works of a more utilitarian caste— 
such as history, travels, and science; but read them occasionally, and the change 
will be a very pleasing one. When the toils of the day are over—when the bodily 
functions are almost prostrated—when that excessive lassitude which none but 
working men feel enwraps the frame—when, in fine, the mind and the body, crave 


* Apollo is invoked as the divinity of the poets. He is also the god of music and the 
sciences. 

+ The Sublime and Beautiful, Burke defines thus :—Sublime objects are vast in ‘their dimen- 
sions ; beautiful ones comparatively small: beauty should be smooth and polished ; the great 
rugged: beauty should not be obscure ; the great ought to be dark and gloomy: beauty should 
be light and delicate ; the great ought to be solid and even massive ; &c. 
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repoS¢,—THEN, we say, you'll find a comforter in the poets: they will sympa- 
thize with you in your griefs—* give sigh for sigh, or tear for tear’’—soothe your 
sorrows, and infuse into your soul the balm of consolation and hope. Take up 
the immortal SuaxspEARE—who was of yout own class—and in his pages you wiil 
find an inexhaustible mine of wealth: you will there see 
“‘ The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, [ 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 


There you will find maxims and sayings applicable to every circumstance and phase 
of life—real gems of Nature, which the most ordinary capacity can understand and 
appreciate. For instance: of adversity the poet says :— . 
“ Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head !” 
Of labour :— 
“ Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth 
Finds the down-pillow hard.” 


And there, too, you can drink deep at the fountain of philosophy—the knowledge 
of Nature: every draught will refresh your thoughts, invigorate your mind, add to 
your intelligence, and increase your happiness ; and, at the same time, it will raise 
your admiration of the Bard of Avon, whese name is a household word in every 
clime where the glory of genius is acknowledged. Hear what the great bard says 
of the power of poetry with females :— 
“Say that upon the altar of her beauty 

You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your heart ; 

Write till your ink be dry ; and with your tears 

Moist it again, and frame some feeling line 

That may discover such integrity :— 

For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews ; 

Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones, 

Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 

Forsake unsounded depths, and dance on sands.” 


The man who reads and studies Shakspeare is a being infinitely superior to him 
who never read that great poet. In comparison, the mind of the one is ‘ an empty 
house ’’—that of the other, a repertory where all the productions of Nature and 
Art are stored: the mind of the one is an arid waste—that of the other, a smiling 
landscape, whose attractions are ‘‘rich and rare’’—where is to be seen moving 
onward 

“ Beauty’s living image, like the morn 
That wakes in Zephyr’s arms the blushing May!” 


Again: the student of Shakspeare will enjoy the sweets of the mind—an énjoy- 
ment serene and unalloyed, Although more sensitive to the “ pains and ills” of 
life, and feeling more acutely the long-cherished hopes that fade away,—stilly as 
one flower dics he can plant another and another, tend and cherish it with a lively 
faith that all heart-burnings, all disappointments, will yet “turn to smiles in 
heaven,” and that there is a “ Better Land”’ “ beyond the clouds and beyond thé 
tomb !’’ ; 

Shakspeare has exercised a powerful sway over the universe of Thought: a grea 
monarch of Nature, before whose sceptre the intelligent portion of mankind bow in 
admiration, and in comparison with whom all the kings of the earth shrink into 
insignificance : a vast luminary, in whose effulgence all lesser lights are eclipsed— 
as the orb of day eclipses the planets and the stars, although they shine in their own 
circuits brightly and incessantly. His name will be adored and his works raad as 
loug as the English language exists—until, in his own immortal words, 
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~ The cloud-capp’d towers—the gorgeous palaces— 
The solemn temples—the great globe itself,— 
Yea, all which it inhabit —shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind ! ” 

The next great poet whose works should be read and studied, is Mitton, the 
author of the grand epic, ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’—second only to the “Iliad’’ of Homer, 
because it was not given birth to first. What an assemblage of sublime passages, 
glorious images, and heavenly thoughts, adorn this unsurpassed production of the 
understanding !—the ethereal light and holy beatitude of heaven descanted on in 
the most exuberant and glowing language, and the desolation and horror of Pande- 
moniura painted in colours black as night ! 

When we reflect on the melancholy circumstances under which the “ Paradise 
Lost’’ was written, we are constrained to admit that nothing short of a Divine 
impetus could have induced A MAN to accomplish such an Herculean task. Blind 
to this world, his material orbs sealed in endless night,—what a halo of glory must 
have encircled his soul! what a flood of spiritual light illumined the sanctuary 
of his mind, and beamed upon the altar of his genius! and, oh! what incense 
wafted thence to heaven ! 

It has been said that Milton is too ornate, too grand for the general reader ; that 
his conceptions and imagery are beyond the grasp and appreciation of those whose 
education is not of ahigh standard. True; his poetry is replete with a numberless 
variety of classic similes and allusions, teems with the loftiest and most impassioned 
language, and is permeated by streams from ‘sources hidden and high,”’ developed 
only to those who have been blessed with means and opportunities, and who have 
availed themselves of these, to ‘‘ study long and hard,”’ until they can lay claim to 
the appellation of “the accomplished scholar,’”’ But let any one of an ordinary 
understanding, with a slight modicum of taste, read Milton carefully and slowly, 
having a good English and Classic Dictionary by his side, and, though humble his 
attainments be, we haye no hesitation in saying that very few of that splendid 
poet’s beauties will lie concealed, or few of his magnificent and sweet passages glide 
by undetected by the reader. 

In Milten are to be found, in profusion, both the sublime and the beautiful. 
Listen to a specimen of the former—the flight of Satan :— 

“Then from pole to po'e 
He views in breadth; and without longer pause 
Downright into the world’s first region throws 
His flight precipitant; and winds with ease 
Thro’ the pure marble air his oblique way, 
: Amongst innumerable stars.” 
_ What beauty there is in the well-known description of Eve, when basking in her 
happiness and innocence in the Garden of Eden !— 
‘* Grace in all her steps, heaven in her eye— 
In every gesture dignity and loye!”’ 

Ages may roll away before a second Milton adorns mankind: millions and 
millions of human beings may come into the world, and thence depart, without even 
one leaying behind such a tribute as the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ to shed a lustre over his 
country, his language, and humanity ! 

Of course it would exceed the limits of the present article to give even a catalogue 
of the English bards. Suffice it to say that they constitute a glorious constella- 
tion: each differing in magnitude and degree, but all majestic and refulgent,— 
whose beams are congenial to THE sovL, the focus where first kindle the thoughts, 
the fires, the coruscations of genius ! 

In speaking of the English poets, let it not be imagined that we exclude Irish 
and Scotch bards, or that we are ignorant of their merits. No! we have drunk 
deep of, and laved in, the poetic springs of “‘ The Land of the West’’ and those of 
the “ Land of the mountain and the flood.”’ 


Who has not read Moorz }—“ the poet of all nations, and the idol of his own’’— 
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whose muse breathes beauty, sweetness, and pathos—delighting the fancy, and 
throwing light and perfume over the hours as they pass :—a bard, whose race, 
alas! is nearly run, destined, we fear, soon to follow the venerable Wordsworth to 
‘*that bourne whence no traveller returns.’”’ As ‘‘the sunshine of love’’ has 
illumined the ‘‘ youth”’ of the bard of Erin, we fervently hope, in his own beautiful 
words, that ‘‘ the moonlight of friendship’’ will ‘ console his decline!” 

There is such an inimitable sweetness blended in the following lines “On Music,” 
culled from the ‘“‘ Melodies,”’ that we are tempted to quote them :— 


“ Music !—oh! how faint, how weak, 
Language faints before thy spell ! 
Why should Feeling ever speak, 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well? 
Friendship’s balmy words may feign, 
Love’s are e’en more false than they ; 
Oh! ’tis only Musie’s strain 
Can sweetly soothe and not betray !” 


There is Gotpsm1rTH, too, another son of Hibernia, the author of *‘ The Deserted 
Village’’—‘‘ Sweet’ Auburn!’’—the mere mention of which brings a thousand 
homely joys to remembrance, it is so intimately bound up with the haleyon days of 
youth, and with that fireside happiness which we experience only in *‘ the morning 
of life, when its cares are unknown.’’ ; 

How appropriate the following lines are in our own day, as well as that in which 
Goldsmith ‘‘lived and moved, and had his being !’’— 


“O luxury! thou curst of heaven’s decree. 
How doth thy potions with insidious joy 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 
Kingdoms by thee to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own ; 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank, unwieldy woe, 
*Till sapp’d their strength, and ev’ry part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round!” 


Though last, not least, we now come to notice the Scottish poets, the most emi- 
nent of whom have sprung from the working classes, and, as the true interpreters 
of Nature, surpass the bards of many other lands. We need only mention 
Hoge, the Ettrick Shepherd, and Burns,—on whose loved name we dwell with 
admiration and delight. It would be ‘* wasteful and ridiculous excess ’’ to ‘* paint 
the lily,’”’ or ‘‘add another hue unto the rainbow:”’ it would be as superfluous a task 
to weave a wreath for the brow of the Ayrshire Ploughman. He has long since 
been awarded the true corona of genius. His fame is imperishable, for he is 
enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen, and his effusions—his songs—his out- 
breathings of the soul, are entwined round the affections of all who admire Nature, 
and worship Nature’s Gop. 

In the English language, could there be penned anything more chaste or su- 
pernal than the following stanza, taken from ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter ?’’— 


“ Pleasures are like poppies spread— 
You seize the flower, the bloom is shed ; 
Or, like the snow-fall on the river, 

A moment white, then lost for ever 
Or, like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or, like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm !” 


We shall now bind this poetic fasciculus by wishing, in the words of Sir WALTER 
Scorr— 
** To one, to all, a fair good night, 
And resy dreams, and slumbers light !” 
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‘THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


By Joun Dovetas, Assistant Gardener, Raby Castle, Darlington, 


THE acquisition of sound knowledge should be the prime object of man. Possessing 
intellectual powers capable of extension ad infinitum, correct knowledge must of neces- 
sity be the chief source of enjoyment. While the uncontrolled indulgence of the sensual 
appetites and passions brutalises and enervates the moral powers, the cultivation of the 
higher faculties of the soul has the opposite tendency; and just in proportion as our 
ideas of the true, as the true, and of the good, as the good, are enlarged, so will our moral 
feelings be elevated in tone, and the lower propensities be held in due subordination, 

The sources of knowledge in the present day are so numerous, and are made so acces- 
sible to the body of the people, that to talk of difficulties may seem like raising an 
imaginary lion in the path that otherwise appears smooth and unobstructed. Now, while 
we readily grant that his case must indeed be a wretched one who cannot obtain an 
elementary education, we are ready to assert, and our assertion is grounded on expe- 
rience and observation, that to get beyond mediocrity in the possession of sound literary, 
or intellectual, or scientific knowledge, the majority of the working classes have to con- 
tend with great, but I will not say insurmountable, difficulties. 

It must be assumed, that, to attain to eminence in any branch of useful knowledge, 
mnwearied exertion, and a fixed determination to succeed in our object, despite of all 
opposition and of all discouragement, must be our constant motto. Idleness is incom- 
patible with eminence; sloth and ignorance have ever been inseparable companions, and 
ever will be while the world lasts. Indeed, an ignorant man, and one who is content to 
remain such, sees no difficulty in the way, because his eyes are shut to his true position 
in society, and, like the horse chained to the thrashing-machine, he treads day after day 
the same round of dreamy indifference, confined within the scanty limits of three ideas. 
But to such this short paper is not addressed, and, in fact, into the hands of few such 
is it likely to fall. I could wish more particularly to address myself to that numerous 
<lass of young men whose scholastic education was very limited, and who are now strug- 
gling on in the honourable and arduous path of self-improvement. 

My fellow-workmen and fellow-students, I can fully appreciate the motives and the 
Spirit that impel you onward to drink deep at the fountains of knowledge, and I can fully 
sympathize with you in your difficulties and trials. 

As you advance, vast and unexplored regions expand before you, innumerable paths 
open up, each inviting you to enter, and each presenting a peculiar charm to your view. 
The physical sciences present a great and a glorious field for the expansion of inteHect, 
and the exercise of mind. Astronomy holds out her sublime and inviting tracks for 
contemplation and study. Chemistry presents a front no less inviting, but involved in 
more uncertainty as regards results, and a greater diversity in operation. Mathematics, 
like a goodly tree, whose every branch is calculated to produce excellent fruit, and other 
kindred sciences that I cannot now name,—these all solicit a share of your attention and 
eareful study. Natural History, the study of Languages, the History of Nations, Moral 
Philosophy, ay, and Divinity, have each a peculiar and alluring charm for the young man 
whose mind is bent on the acquisition of knowledge. de 

But the all-important question arises, how is a knowledge of any or all of these thiia.s 
to be attained? With a few leisure hours in the evenings, limited means for the jeu,» 
chase of books at command, and myself my own preceptor, how am I to proceed? is:¢ 
question seems puzzling; but do not despair. ‘‘ Where there is a will, there is a way.” 
Shrink not from your glorious task, and the laurels may yet be won. 

One of the chief difticuities to contend with in the acquirement of useful knowledge, 
arises from knowing but imperfectly how to proceed in your studies. So many different 
things claim a share of your attention that, in the ardour to overtake all, you are 
exposed to the danger of losing yourself in a labyrinth of confusion. ‘To obviate this 
difficulty, some systematic plan should be adopted for the most advantageous employ- 
ment of your time. It would be a hopeless task for any one to attempt to lay down a 
chart for all to be guided by; every one must adapt himself to the circumstances 
with which he is surrounded, and be led in a great measure by the dictates of his taste 
and inclinations. There are, however, several observations that will extend in their 
application, to all. : se fos 

Ist. Let your attention be all absorbed in one object at one and the same time. Tf, for 
example, you are studying grammar, let grammar, and nothing but grammar, occupy 
your attention. And not only so, but let some particular part of it occupy your thoughts, 
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and become master of it, before you proceed to another part. Cobbett recommends his 
grammar to be studied as a whole, and not in detached portions; and, doubtless, this 
should be the ultimate object in studying any branch of knowledge; and, no doubt, 
Cobbett refers to the ultimate object, for no one can comprehend grammar at a glance; 
if must be taken up in detail until the whole is acquired. And the same with everything 
else. 
2nd. Beware of getting on too fast in your studies. This advice may look like running 
counter to the general scope of our arguments. But I wish to be clearly understood. 
There are men who go on blundering all their lifelong, just by running too fast. They 
think to reach the top of the mountain without climbing its rugged sides. But this will 
not do, ‘‘There is no royal road to knowledge.”” You must commence at the very 
bottom, and ascend step by step. A wise builder lays a proper foundation, and piles 
stone after stone with care, ere he expects to see the fabric stand forth in all its grandeur 
and in all its stability. A confused heap of stones, jumbled carelessly together, will 
never of themselves assume the appearance of amansion. Like the plumber mentioned 
in John Weldon’s history, a man with an ordinary intellect may acquire a confused heap 
of ideas without much trouble ; but they will be of little service, either to himself or 
others, until they are made to assume a tangible, well-defined form in their original 
storehouse—his own brain. To accomplish this object, a careful and patient investiga- 
tion of every subject that engages your attention is absolutely necessary. Be it che- 
mistry, for example. You wish to ascertain the nature of the air you breathe; but, 
before this can be done, it is requisite that you possess a clear idea of those simple 
elements that constitute the basis, not only of the atmosphere that surrounds our globe, 
but of the great globe itself, and of the innumerable beings that are supported on its 
surface. The discoveries made by Sir Isaac Newton in the nature of those iaws that 
govern the physical universe, fill our minds with admiration and wonder at the stupen- 
dous genius of that wonderful man; but even Newton himself advanced with slow and 
cautious steps in weaving the mighty fabric that has conferred immortal honour on his 
name: and in our own days, the discovery of the planet Neptune was the result of caleu 
lations, the profundity and extent of which would astonish the mind of an individual 
unacquainted with the principles of mathematical science. And it is worthy of remark, 
that almost every one of those great men whose names stand out in bold relief on the 
scroll of Fame, acknowledge that they have risen to eminence by dint of unflinching 
perseverance and energy. 

srd. Endeavour on ali occasions to inerease your stock of ideas.—This should be our 
principal aim in reading, in conversation, in listening to lectures and discourses, and 
indeed in every process that affects our intellectual being. I have known young men 
who have read volumes upon volumes, and who, after all, possessed not a single well+ 
defined idea of the subjects on which they read. They seem to have forgotten that 
there isa higher object to be attained than the momentary pleasure arising from the 
perusal of works that delight the fancy and please the imagination. It might be said, 
in one sense, that it is ideas that make the mind, and not the mind that makes ideas. 
When we reflect that we are born into the world without a single innate idea, this re 
flection will add more force to our argument than a thousand illustrations. 

4th. Read much, but reflect more.—l{ you do this, there is no danger of reading over- 
much. Itis possible to read on without reflection till the perceptive powers of the mind 
become quite clouded; and, indeed, it might be proved that it is by reflecting on the 
facts presented to the mind that its perceptive powers are called into existence, and 
strengthened in the very exercise. As it is impossible to think without calling in the 
aid of language, it is of the utmost importance to commit your train of thoughts to 
paper occasionally. By this means the merely ideal acquires a real, tangible existence ; 
your style is gradually formed, and you are thereby enabled to follow out your train of 
reflections with comparative ease and satisfaction. 

And, finally, let all your acquisitions have a practical bearing upon the great object of 


your existence. 
‘* How vain is learning, and how poor is art, 
But as it guides the life, and mends the heart.” 
The ultimate object of all learning should be to raise man in the scale of social, moral, 
and intellectual being; to restore him to the likeness of that Great Being after whose 
image he was originally created. If this great object is kept in view, difficulties may be 
overcome that at first sight appeared too formidable to grapple with; and an impulse 
communicated to the mind that will prompt it on to deeds of intrinsic worth, deeds the 


performance of which brings their own reward. ) 
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THE BASKET-MAKER.. 
By Epwin Toprtis, Basket Maker, Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 


HvuMBLE as may be the sphere of certain 
individuals, still their influence, though 
remote, is not without its beneficial charac- 
teristics. 

Of the many resorts made by man to gain 
a livelihood, there are none, however 
humble, that do not exert a beneficial in- 
fluence upon society, except such as tend, 
directly or indirectly, to undermine the 
moral or physical relations of man. 

Among the humble occupations followed 
by our fellow-men may be classed basket- 
making, which was one of the earliest 
trades followed by our countrymen. 

We are told that by the basket-maker’s 
skill the first church was raised in our 
country ; and, therefore, though now the 
trade may be considered humble, yet it 
appears that the basket-maker was the first 
artizan who was employed to raise an edifice 
in which to worship God. 

Those were simple times, and simple 
structures were erected; but, as civilization 
gained ground, skill and intelligence de- 
signed and called forth refined structures, 
to keep pace with the refined tastes of the 
population. Then the poor basket-maker, 
and his wooden edifice, were both forgotten, 
in the growing refinement of theage. But, 
though seemingly forgotten, he maintains his 
original simplicity, and characteristic use- 
fulness. The simple, useful, and naturally 
beautiful, engages his attention, and, in- 
stead of being cast into the shade by the 
growing refinement of the age, he is the 
first to mark out the social reformation. 

For he learns his ideas from Nature, the 
great teacher, and follows her in her na- 
tural course. He knits the willow in its 
primitive or natural state into baskets of a 
useful character, and thus secures conve- 
nience and a degree of comfort to the popu- 
lation. Now, as convenience begets com- 
fort, he who in any way adds to the public 
convenience begets public comfort. And 
then again, when comfort is enjoyed ona 
small scale, he who feels the benefit will 
wish for a more abundant supply of it; and, 
therefore, as basket-making is one of the 
first trades of our country, we infer that 
basket-making and other similar trades gave 
a decided impetus to the growing refine- 
ment of the age. These simple conveni- 
ences created a demand, and paved the 
way for other and more intricate contriy- 
ances. 

But, although the basket-maker is one of 
the first to supply the public with useful 
articles, he is not content to supply these 
alone. 


Let us take first the market-basket. 


As refinement and civilization gains 
ground, he endeavours to keep pace with 
the onward tendency of the age; and, al- 
though he adheres to the useful, he adds 
beauty to the external appearance of the 
article. First, he gathers the osier from 
its bed, and constructs with the simple 
twigs his first and primitive baskets; but 
as the age advances, and the rude is dis- 
placed by the refined, he tears the bark 
from off the twig, and makes his baskets 
of the peeled rods; and so onward he 
marches, and still progresses, both in shape 
and refined material. He now splits the 
osier into parts of three or four, and then, 
after undergoing several different processes, 
he makes of these still finer baskets ; and 
this done, he dyes the slender threads into 
several different colours, to please the 
eye and delight the fancy. And so ever 
onward are his movements. And now 
basket-making supplies the most delightful 
examples of skill and growing refinement— 
I was going to say—of which the age can 
boast. 

From the coarse hamper, made of un- 
peeled osiers, he proceeds through all the 
intermediate ‘stages of progress till he 
arrives at the ladies’ most delicate and 
beautiful work-basket, affording proofs of 
skill and ingenuity the world little suspects 
he possesses; and I think I may safely 
assert that no trade combines the useful 
and ornamental in a greater degree than 
basket-making. 

We will now take a cursory view of the 
articles manufactured by the basket-maker. 
Now, 
how can anything more useful be conceived 
and yet more inexpensive, and so through- 
out all the baskets or reticules used for 
domestic purposes. And then there are 
dinner-baskets, for school children, farm- 
labourers, and mechanics. Now, all these 
baskets are useful, and so cheap that they 
are within the reach of all; and this is the 
reason why they are overlooked, or so little 
estimated, when, in fact, for this reason, 
they ought to be more prized. And next 
comes the cradle, and surely no one will 
dispute the utility of the cradle. It is 
true other articles might be used to an- 
swer the purposes of a twiggen cradle, 
and cradles of other materials might be 
procured ; but then their expensive cha- 
racter places them beyond the reach of the 
masses, while the basket-maker offers the 
luxury at such a price that all may enjoy it. 

There are also garden-baskets for fruit, 
and flowers, and ornaments. Then the 
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knife, plate, and spoon-baskets, whose 
utility is known to the maid and foot- 
man; and also clothes-flaskets and drain- 
ing-baskets, whose utility on the washing- 
day Mrs. Martha Makepeace can attest. 
And then we ascend a scale higher, and 
find the bonnet and cap baskets, whose 
utility is best known to the ladies. And 
also bottle and decanter baskets, for a trade 
which promises to be annihilated ; but still 
the baskets and bottles»may be "retained, 
only let the contents of the bottles be 
changed, 

Next we come to hand and back-sereens, 
with knitting, netting, and crochet bas- 
kets, besides a whole host of ladies’ work- 
bas kets, of all shapes, sizes, and colours, 
and of every quality. Now, i say, when all 
this is considered, when we combine the 
useful and ornamental, there are few trades 
which cater for the public benefit, and foster 
the public taste, at so small a cost as basket- 
making; and, therefore, let not the small 
tradesman consider himself of little utility 
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in ih world, but rather let him be placed 
in his true and rightful position, as a bene- 
ficial member of the community. 

Comfort is the birthright of all; and he 
who adds to the nation’s comfort is a public 
benefactor, and deserves the commendation 
of his fellow- -men; and all the trades or 
occupations of earth’s sons are as so many 
influences all at work to effect the general 
welfare of the sons of toil. It is a recipro- 
cal bond of union, a mutual dependence, a 
mutual exchange, a working for each other’s 
welfare; and each and all puts forth his 
energy ‘to render_his neighbour and his 
world happier and more contented than it 
could possibly be were his influence with- 
drawn and unfelt; and, therefore, let one 
and all recognise his brother as his benefac- 
tor, and consider each as essential to the 
harmonious working of the social system, 
as he certainly is, and then will peace, and 
prosperity, and brotherly kindness prevail, 
and honour and happiness will mark our 
future course, 


THE POOR MAN’S TREASURE. . ; 


By Jas. Nicuoxson, Tailor, Strathaven, near Hamilton. wey 


Horny-handed child of labour, dusky-visaged man of toil, 
, lest thy children starve the while; 5 


All day, working, all day sw eating 


Disappointment i in thy bosom, shades of care upon thy brow ;— 
Joyfully I hail thee brother; beats my heart for such as thou. 


Little know the rich, the noble, what is meant by being poor ; 


Hardship is to them a stranger: 


want ne’er skulks behind their door: 


If alone earth’s yellow treasure yieldeth true felicity, 
They alone have lasting pleasure, all else are in misery. 


Are they blessed? then may they ne’er wake up from their golden dreams; 
Ah! I fear their joys are ever less delighting than they seem. 

Brother ! be not discontented—working men have treasures too ; 

Jewels rare, and gems unreckoned—ey erlasting, ever new. 


Knowledge is the poor man’s treasure ; 


richest he who most doth know ; 


Man content to live unknowing, is the ‘poorest wretch below. 
H’en the wisest know but little of those things they most should learn 
Thousands live, who only think of how to work and how to earn. 


Man was made for other purpose than to be a beast of toil, . 
For the life that beats within him is no product of the soil; bs 


Chilly death, however dreaded, endeth but his mortal strife ; : 
*'Through the gloom with joy he haileth a new dawning of his life. , 


Not from faulty legislation spring those ills we most bemoan; 
Deep embedded in our nature lurks the cause of many a groan. j i 


Earthly joys, too, are deceitful; pleasure oft becomes our foe ; é 
Flowers often bloom the fairest, when there’s rottenness below. 


Shun the cup, ’tis deadly poison, though disguised in friendship’s name— 
They who dally with strong drink are like the moth around the flame ; 
‘Thus the poor deluded drunkard drowns his sorrows in the bowl, , 


. + orFondly grasps the demon hand that plants a dagger in his soyl, 
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Pleasures like to these can never give the weary spirit rest; 

Aim at higher joys and purer, if thou would’st be truly blest: 
Myriads thus speed on to ruin down fair pleasure’s flow’ry path, 
Heedless, till in death they stumble on the gloomy rocks of wrath. 


Think how near we are related to the world’s creator, God! 

He our father—we his children, this is why he wields the rod; 

This is why our brother Jesus gave his life for sinners all, 
Conquered death and hell, to free us from the chains that did us gall. 


Clouds of error black and brooding, long begirt our favoured isle; 

But the night is fast retreating, lo! the dawn begins to smile : 
Ignorance and superstition, long our prison-holds of gloom, 

By an unseen arm laid prostrate—God long since had writ their doom. 


Rise we, then, from ’mid the ruins, Herculean in our might, 

Mingle we with bright immortals, on perfection’s sacred height ; 

Let our minds traverse the heavens, while our feet low tread the soil, 
Emulate in thought the angels, in the workshop pent the while. 


Whilst on angel footsteps treading, up yon starry paths to God, 
Feed our souls on heavenly wisdom ; let the clod still feed the clod ; 
God’s own light around us beaming, joyfully we'll then behold 
Loye divine to mankind streaming—this alone is read gold. 


TEMPERANCE AND INTEMPERANCE: 


TILEIR RELATIVE INFLUENCE AS REGARDS THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


By AncurIBaLtp CurHBeEertson, Labourer, 58, St. Lawrence-street, Greenock. 


-——_—__———— ‘‘ Intemperance 
In meats, and drink, which on the earth shall bring 
Diseases dire.””—MILTON. 


No well-ordered mind can fail to witness, | behold the human face divine debased by the 


with feelings of commiseration and pity, the | influence of liquor. 


degraded and intemperate characters so 
often encountered. Is it not our duty, then, 
to endeavour to find out the root of their 
disease, and strive by every means in our 
power to stop the growing evil? When we 
consider that about sixty millions of pounds 
are spent annually in the United Kingdom 
for intoxicating liquors—when we consider 
the increasing trade of the pawn-shops—-we 
are ied to the conclusion that intemperance, 
in its many forms, is one of the principal 
causes of the great want of morality and 
religion prevailing around us. To showa 
few of the evils resulting from intemperance, 
and the happy tendency, on the other hand, 
of temperate habits, shall be my task on this 
occasion. All excesses are in a greater or 
less degree hurtful; there are certain limits, 
in proportion as we go beyond which, do we 
become deteriorated in the scale of huma- 
nity. This subject is a comprehensive one, 
and the space [have allotted for myself will 
not allow me to do more than merely glance 
at a few of the leading ideas it suggests, for 
the purpose of illustration. 

There is intemperance tn drink.—There 
is not a more humiliating spectacle than to 


- 


The ancient Spartans 
were aware of this, for we are told that on 
their festival days they used to oblige the 
Helots to drink to excess, that the young 
might see, from their example, what an 
odious vice drunkenness was. This, indeed, 
was unjust, doing good to some by means of 
the degradation of others. We in our day 
have, alas! too many such examples; I 
shall therefore endeavour to lay before you 
a few of the evils of this besetting sin of our 
land.—What is the cause of a vast deal of 
the disease and death amongst us? What 
but intemperance ?>—Why is it that so many 
can scarcely find a master who will employ 
them? Because of their intemperance.— 
What is the cause that so much misery and 
squalid poverty are to be found in our 
streets ? I say, mainly intemperance,— What 
occasions so many quarrels, and so much 
discomfort and squalor in many of our dwell- 
ings? What but intemperance ?>—What is 
the reason that we have so many Sabbath- 
breakers ? Still intemperance.—Let us now 
turn to the cheering side of the picture. 
Who enjoys good health ?—who hath con- 
stant employment ?—who hath sufficient of 
the necessaries of life ?—whe hath comfort 
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and order at home?—who fears God, and | 


endeavours to serve him? Who but the 
sober ? 

There is intemperance in meat.—Excess 
in eating causes us to feel dull and heavy, 
and unable to perform our duties with our 
usual alacrity. It retards, moreover; the 
progress of mental improvement. Too 
much meat gives rise to nightmare, and 
often deranges the digestive organs, and 
thus occasions the loss of one of the greatest 
blessings which God has given us merely 
for the sake of gratifying our sensual appe- 
tites. Let us, therefore, study our health, 
for when bad health comes the working 
man is unfit for labour, and consequently 
deprived of subsistence for himself and 
family. By living temperately we may not 
only enjoy good health, but we shall. also 
be more likely to live to a good old age. 
Thus writes Milton— 

—_—_—— ** If thou well observe 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught, 

In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from 

thence 

Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 

Till many years over thy head return 

So may’st thou live.” 

There is intemperance in sleep.—What- 
ever time we sleep more than is necessary 
for the enjoyment of good health, is just so 
much time lost. If we lie in bed till break- 
fast, should we have as good an appetite, 
and feel as fresh and cheerful, as if we had 
been up with the lark, and engaged in some 
manly exercise? It is true, working men 
in general require to be early up, to attend 
to their employment, but then they have the 
Sabbath free from toil, and are they not 
slothful on that day? I would I could say, 
No! But, in my own experience, I have 
seen many slothful working men; I have 
known some even to lie in bed the whole 
Sabbath-day, without rising for meais, and 
these men in perfect health, too. This isa 
great evil, and requires reform; it is wasting 
the time unprofitably which God has given. 
I fear that there are many working men 
who, on the first day of the week, forgetful 
of both their temporal and spiritual inter- 
ests; sleep away their precious time until 
the day is far advanced. The objection may 
be urged here, ‘‘It is very hard for us, who 
rise early all the week, to be denied the 
privilege of lying a little longer on a Sun- 
day.” But they little know the pleasures 
they are losing. How delightful it is, for 
instance, amidst the stillness of a Sabbath 
morn, to walk into the fields, or outskirts 
of, the town, and admire the works of our 
Creator! there we may meditate undis- 
turbed, and our hearts fill with rapture, 
while we. behold the flowers, the trees, the 


fields, and, rocks, and all the beauties of 


created nature; or, if the season of the 
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year, or other causes, render this imprac- 
ticable, we may improve our time by read- 

ing, or some other exercise fitted for the 
ay. 

There is intemperance in grief.—IL mention 
this because I believe that the severest pas- 
sion may be regulated. The troubles which 
afflict the working man are many, but he 
is the happiest who can bear them with 
equanimity. There is scarcely a condition 
in which you may be placed, but you may 
reflect that your position might have been 
worse than itis ; and by such a reflection 
you may mitigate the evil greatly. What 
folly it is to give ourselves up to de- 
spair for trifling evils! If these evils be 
not brought on by intemperance or impru- 
dence in any form, we may boldly say, 
“‘ Why should I grieve? I have done all in 
my power to ward off the blow, and I am 
still determined, by every means in my 
power, to mitigate the evil as far as I pos- 
sibly can.” 

There is intemperance in speech.—The 
most prominent feature of intemperance in 
speech is profane language. Ail who are 
employed in large public works know to 
how great an extent this vice is predomi- 
nant amongst the working classes: the 
oaths which we are frequently obliged to 
hear are appalling. I would entreat all 
those who are addicted to this vice to give 
it up and for ever; I would say unto them, 
do not hurt the feelings of your more 
sensitive fellow-workmen by such profane 
language; or, if you have no regard for 
their feelings, remember Him who created 
you—He will not hold you guiltless. 

There is intemperance in reading.—A man 
may devour volumes, but if he does not 
understand what he reads, what the better is 
he? Itis not sufficient to have a crowd of 
ideas huddled together in our brain, with- 
out knowing properly what they are; it is 
better to read little and digest it well: 
Again, there are various books and publica- 
tions of a dangerous, and some of them of 
a highly immoral, tendency. We must 
steer clear of these if we would wish to be 
elevated in a moral point of view by our 
reading ; we must try to separate the dross 
from the pure gold, and just read as much 
as we can contain. We must think, com- 
pare, consider, and look at the subject on 
every side. JI think it would be a good plan 
to write a few of our own thoughts occa- 
sionally, to help us to obtain clear and 
accurate habits of thought, that we may be 
able to read, and understand, and acquire 
knowledge. 

There is intemperance in religion.— What 
was the cause of all the superstition of by- 
gone ages, the fragments of which are still 
to be found in our land? What was the 
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cause of all the cruelty and martyrdom 
which were inflicted in days of old? What 
is the cause of all the party spirit and 
sectarian fends of our day? ~ Scoffers 
may hold these up to our view as an argu- 
ment against religion ; but we can tell them 
that this was no fault of the religion, it 
was the intemperate and mistaken zeal of 
its professors; it was, in fact, blind bigotry, 
and not religion. Pure religion is en- 
lightened, peaceable, charitable, temperate. 
Look at the conduct of Saul of Tarsus 
before the conversion, and the conduct of 
our great Redeemer, and you cannot fail to 
mark the striking contrast. 

In conelusion. — Fellow workmen, — 
Amidst all the crime and corruption which 
degrade our land, there has sprung up in 


the human heart a philanthropy, unknown 
in the ages which are gone, a principle 
which recognises the rights of man; we 
are now beginning to learn that the intel- 
lectual, moral, and social world has its 
motion as well as this world whereon we 
tread: Working men, it depends upon you 
to carry on this motion—it requires men of 
untired energy of purpose to accelerate its 
speed; let us not, therefore, sit idly by 
while we anticipate such great results; let 
us each one reform ourselves, and do our 
endeavour to instruct each other; to go 
forward in the path of improvement with 
unfaltering steps; to bring out, cultivate, 
and perfect, our highest powers ; to revere 
all that is holy, and just, and good. 


WORKING MEN SHOULD STUDY ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By FREDERICK CHARLES ROSEFIELD, Hawker, Tottenham, 


‘“* My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is filled.” 


THE present period might, aptly, be termed 
the Twilight of Progress. Much is doing ; 
but a very great deal has yet to be done, 
and that by the next generation. A taste 
too, is created amongst us working men, 
which must be satisfied by good, wholesome, 
truthful mental food. May I, very respect- 
fully, recommend, to this desirable end, as 
one of the means at least, the study of Eng- 
lish History. It is a subject much neglected 
by the middle classes ; and, indeed, by men 
of some pretensions to a sound education; 
and we working men are, too often, 
strangely ignorant of the history and events 
of past centuries. 
he study of English History ts advanta- 
eous, because it gives correct views of the 
rise and progress of institutions, laws, cus- 
toms, rights, privileges, abuses, &c. While 
carefully reading through an impartial 
English historian, a working man will, 


from 


watching the growth of our countr 
Lorkedt 


sth 


notions, and give us just ideas of men and 
things,—We working men do not always 


| think rightly, just because our knowledge is 
so imperfect. We are prejudiced by eduga- 
tion, by erroneous impressions, and by ex 
parte statements. Now, if we read for our- 
selves English History, we should be better 
qualified to judge of men and things of 
past and present times; to compare, philoso- 
phically, present appearances and practices 
with past history; and so, reasoning from 
analogy, making suitable deductions, allow- 
ing our judgment to have proper sway, and 
divesting ourselves ef prejudices, we should 
at length come to right, sound, logical con- 
clusions, 

The diligent study of English History 
would prepare us to form an opinion on 
ecclesiastical subjects.—This, in connexion 
with the history of the Church of Christ 
(equally, and, indeed, far more important), 
would tend rightly to convey to our minds 
what is and what is not truth, in the contro- 
yersy of Church and State questions. Dis- 
senters are not always right, neither are 
churchmen always wrong. There is truth 
on both sides ; and if we knew well the sub- 
jects referred to, we should find truth deve- 
loped, and see at once the errors into which 
both parties have unintentionally fallen. 

The careful study of English History will 
enable us working men to give correct ideas 
of the past to our children.—The inquiries 
of a child are sometimes difficult to answer, 
and for the want of a correct knowledge of 
English History we are unable rightly to 
ansiver their very pertinent and natural 
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questions. Toa working man, education is 
now of extreme importance: perhaps, having 
neglected it, or denied the privileges con- 
nected with it, he at length discovers its ex- 
cellence as adapted to his family. There is 
something pleasing, interesting, and, in- 
deed, delightful, in the discussion which 
may be promoted in a grown-up family, on 
this and kindred subjects; and the advan- 
tages to well-constituted minds must be 
apparent. The next generation will, with 
the blessing of God, witness changes for the 
better, of which we can form at present but 
little conception ; and the onward path of 


progress will probably be far greater than 
our utmost calculations, though, after all, it 
will still be toilsome, arduous, and difficult. 

My fellow working men, I will not enlarge; 
but let me most seriously commend this 
study to your notice. It will at once open 
to you a most delightful subject for re- 
flection and enjoyment—give weight to your 
opinions, consistency to your arguments, 
and produce in you a sounder judgment on 
‘“men and things”’ of past and present ages, 
connected with the history, the wrongs, the 
blessings, the privileges, of our beloved 
native land. 


INSTRUCT THE PEOPLE. 


By T. Dozson, Tailor, 1, Mersea-road, Colchester. 


Mr. Eprror,—With an earnest desire 
for the political and social welfare of my 
fellow working men, I propose to make a 
few plain and faithful. remarks upen the 
great deficiency among them of the know- 
ledge necessary to advance and secure this 
welfare, 

It is unquestionable that a great amount 
of political and social evil exists among the 
people, which must be combated by the 
people. But to enable them to enter this 
conflict, with any chance of success, they 
must possess the necessary weapons; they 
must be taught the nature of the evils by 
which they are surrounded, and which they 
will have to encounter; how these evils 
exist, and are upheld; and how they may 
be best met and vanquished. This is the 
sum and substance of the knowledge re- 
quired by the working man; and yet how 
little of it does he really possess! With a 
few honourable exceptions, the labouring 
millions ef this country—or, indeed, of the 
world—are low, indeed, in the social scale ; 
not because their station in life is lowly 
(there is no station so lowly but it may be 
rendered respectable, and even honourable, 
by the conduct of him who fills it), but 
because the noble and God-like faculties 
with which they have been endowed as 
men, have for ages been pressed back, 
erushed, and all but annihilated, by the 
adverse circumstances in which they have 
been placed; circumstances which have 
been, in a great measure, created for them, 
by those who should have been their guides 
and protectors. 

* From these circumstances they must 
emerge; but blind as they are, from their 
mental vision never having been called into 


action, they must be shewn the way, and 
led into it. 

Among the movements of the present 
day, I know of none better fitted to assist 
in effecting the object, of practically in- 
structing the working classes (as far as 
political knowledge goes) than the ‘‘ Par- 
liamentary and Financial Reform” move- 
ment. The publications of this association 
should be in every man’s house, and the 
facts contained in them in every man’s mind. 

It is positively the duty of every working 
man, who has at heart the welfare of his 
order—or, indeed, of the country generally 
—to ally himself to this body, and do all in 
his power to spread its principles, through 
the length and breadth of the land; and I 
do earnestly hope that no town, or even 
village of any size, will remain unvisited 
by an agent of the association. And be it 
the task—nay, the privilege of all who 
possess the means and the power, and who 
aspire to become teachers of the people, 
to assist in this work, and to neglect no 
opportunity of preaching to the people, from 
the multitude of startling facts supplied, the 
hideousness of the legislstive evils, both of 
commission and omission, under which the 
suffer; let these truths, illustrated wi 
all possible power, be repeatedly urged 
upon the minds of the people, disabusing 
their minds of the notion too common 
among them, that they have no business to 
meddle in such matters, but had better 
mind their own business; and showing 
them that this 2s their business, and more 
thew's, perhaps, than that of any other 
class in the kingdom. 

But not only must the people be made 
acquainted with such facts and disclosures 
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as those referred to; they have other lessons 
also to learn. In these days of warring 
between the principles and partisans of 
Free-trade and Protection, men should not 
only feel that their circumstances have been 
better under Free-trade policy, but they 
should be also able to see how and why it is 
s0; they must be shown the numerous 
resulting principles radiating from F'ree- 
trade policy, as from a centre, and which 
the advocates of protective measures will 
not fail to attack, with the hope of mastering 
the citadel by first sapping its outworks and 
dependencies. When once the people are 
made acquainted with the rationale of Free- 
trade, there will be no fear of a return to 
protective measures. At present, one-half 
of them know but little more of the matter 
than that they have to pay less for a loaf now 
than they did a year or two back, and are 
at the mercy of any one who comes to them 
with a specious tale about protecting native 
industry, and so forth. 


With regard to the question of an exten- 
sion of the suffrage, I say again, instruct 
the people. When once they can be made 
to see their necessity in this respect, and 
will intelligently and firmly demand the 
sufirage as their right, just so soon will 
they get it, and evidently not before. 


Just so is it with most of the remedies 
proposed for the gigantic legislative evils of 
the present day. Men do not knowenough 
of their nature, and, consequently, do not 
feel sufficient interest in them, to lead them 
to exert the degree of pressure necessary 
to press these measures upon their unwill- 
ing rulers. 

Truly, the Reformer most needed just 
now is, the Teacher for the toiling millions 
of Britain. Buthe must be areality; nota 
sham. We have too many shams already 
in the world. Throned shams—surpliced 
shams—ermined shams—kid-gloved shams 
—and ahost of others! Indeed, almost 
the only reality now seems to be the exist- 
ence of ignorance, and consequently of 
misery; and the object of the few truly 
earnest-minded men among us must be, 
to call into being other realities to combat 
these. 


Whatever is to be the nature of the Go- 
vernments of the world, whether democratic 
or kingly, they must, if they think to stand, 
possess real, intelligent vitality. The 
people must be taught to govern them- 
selves, or they must be governed in spite 
of themselves. But there are here and 
there signs of progress, visible to the 
thinking man, which would seem to show 
that the latter alternative is not our only 
hope, but that there is a higher destiny in 


store for the great mass of the earth’s, 
population than that of becoming the mere, 
contented, animalized serfs of the mighty 
few, be these few ever so righteous. or ever 
so wise; and that the people will one day 
assuredly awake to a perception of their 
own power, and with a noble determination 
to assert and maintain that power. That 
this time has not yet come, has been proved 
by the events which have lately occurred 
on the continent of Europe. The victories 
gained by the people were merely impulsive; 
and being without the ruling power of in- 
telligence and knowledge, to turn to good 
account their advantages, they stood de- 
feated in the hour of victory, and step by 
step they have been driven, or led, back to 
their old position. 

Oh! ye earnest minded men of Europe! 
ere the next struggle comes—as come it 
will—see to it, that the people are armed 
with the weapons of knowledge and in- 
telligence, which are also those of power. 
Then, and not till then, shall success attend 
their efforts for freedom, and the foot of 
tyrannical power be for ever removed from 
their necks. 


The subject I have chosen to write upon 
is one of vast extent and importance. I 
have only attempted to deal with one small 
department of it. There are many other 
departments of useful and necessary know- 
ledge, besides political science (though, in 
its widest sense, all sciences which minister 
to the welfare of mankind may be included 
in this term), of which the working classes 
are profoundly ignorant, and which they 
must gain a knowledge of, ere they can 
hope to occupy the position which, from 
their numbers, they should hold. While, 
as a body, they know so little of the nature 
and properties of the atmosphere they 
breathe, and of the part it plays in uphold- 
ing the fabric of the body, what wonder that 
they pay so little attention to sanatory 
measures. In short, while the people re- 
main so ignerant of the laws of life and 
health, physical as well as moral, is it sur- 
prising that they are continually breaking 
those laws, and so become stunted and un- 
healthy in body and in mind? 


In conclusion, I would say, that, above 
all, the people must be taught the import- 
ance of acquiring habits of self-reliance and 
self-help; and depend more’ upon. these 
than upon any legislative measures. for 
their welfare. But what they have a right 
to expect from their legislators is, a full 
relief from every burden, the »veight .of 
which hinders them from helping, them- 
selves, and so bettering the condition of the 


nation at large. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER. 


By JoHN PriErR, Compositor, Wolverhampton. 


* Forth in thy pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flushed the fields; the soft’ning air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles; 
And every sense and every heart is joy.”—THOMSON. 


THERE is, perhaps, no season of the year 
in which the beauties of nature are so 
vividly and variedly displayed as in the ap- 
pearance of Spring. The earliest blossoms 
of this charming season give new life and 
vigour to the mind, and elasticity to the 
heart. The view of an extensive prospect 
softens our sorrows; and as we listen to the 
thrilling harmony of a thousand viewless 
spirits, which earol forth their notes of glad- 
ness, we feel happier and better. Reader, you 
may have listened to music in all its utter- 
ances; youmay have heard, with a swelling 
heart, the proud notes of triumph in the 
hour of victory; you may have yielded to 
the momentary excitement produced by a 
ball-room orchestra; have experienced the 
fascinating enchantment or the witcherics 
of song, when warbled from the lips of fe- 
male loveliness ; yet there is something in 
the inspiring melody of the tenants of the 
surrounding trees, bursting forth like the 
lip-rejoicings of a happy truce, which sinks 
deeper into the soul, is more clearly im- 
pressed upon the memory, and affects the 
heart more than ‘eloquent music’’ ever 
can do, 

Yes, Spring is a beautiful time! It is 
full of fair sights and sweet sounds. The 
buds, the blossoms, the young trees, the 
tender flowers, the glittering dew-drops, 
and the songs of the birds, burst from the 
grasp of winter, as though *‘ nature’s God ”’ 
whispered in the sun-beams, ‘‘ Let there be 
life!’? How joyous and glad every living 
thing appears, as it scents the delightful 
fragrance of the atmosphere! We read of 
the glories of Eden, and that the earth was 
cursed because of man’s transgression ; yet 
when we walk abroad, and behold the pure 
heavens, like a seaof music, floating above 
us, and hear the earth answer it back, in 
varied melody, while mountain, wood, and 
dale are drinking in the sound, and steal- 
ing into loveliness, we feel inclined to ques- 
tion whether this earth, so pregnant with 
beauty, was ever under so awful a curse; 
and the only wonder is, that a bad man 
should exist in a world which is still so 
lovely, and where every object around him 
is a representation of the wisdom and bene- 
ficence of his Creator. There is a language, 
eloguent and powerful, in the very wild- 


flowers among our feet, that breathes a 
lesson of virtue. We can well appreciate 
the feelings with which the poet beheld 


‘* The last rose of summer left blooming alone ;” 


but in the firstlings of spring, the primrose, 
the lily, and their early train, there is an 
appeal that passes beyond the senses. They 
are like the lispings and the smiles of in- 
fancy, basking in the sunshine of their 
beauty—lowly preachers, emblems of their 
own immortality, and we love them like 
living things. They speak to us of child- 
hood and the happy scenes of youth, and 
memory dwells in their very fragrance. 
Now, too, the insect tribe leap into being, 
boundless in number, and matchless in 
livery—-their low hum swimming like the 
embodiment of a dream in the air. In short, 
to enjoy, for a single hour in a spring 
morning, the luxuries which nature spreads 
around, in wood and groye, mountain and 
glen, and feel ourselves part of nature’s 
glad creation, is a pleasure which not all 
the pomps and wealth of man is capable of 
equalling. Men in all ages and in all parts 
of the globe—men of every kind of genius 
and talent—from the king down to the 
peasant—from the hoary-headed patriarch 
to the simple shepherd—the philosopher 
and the poet—the scholar and the poli- 
tician,—each of them has been loud in his 
praise of the beauties of spring. 

But if spring be life's dawn, in summer 
only do we perceive its matchless per- 
fections—~ 
‘‘Then comes thy glory in the summer months 

With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 

Shoots full perfection through the swelling year; 

And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks 3 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, and falling eve, 

By brooks, and groves, and hollow-whisp’ring 

gales.”—THOMSON. : 

Gorgeously she makes her entrance, 
spreading her beautiful mantle of crimson 
heath-bells over the wide forest wastes and 
brown moors, and leaving a deeper twilight 
in the dense woods. She waves her green 
garlandry over hill and valley, and bends 
the long grass with her breezy footsteps. 
We hear her voice talking among the long 
leaves, and babbling through the green 
corn, and we catch hes fragrant breath as 
we pass through the hay-field. We see her 
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‘«skkyey eyes’’ mirrored in the rivers, and 
the skirts of her golden drapery trailing 
over a thousand flowers. The willow nods 
before her, and the poppy waves the rich 
velvet of its banner as she passes. 

_ Now, too, we behold the fruit—sweet, de- 
licious fruit !—hanging heavily upon the 
trees. The voluptuous grape, the beauteous 
cherry, the rich strawberry, the mellow 
plum, the juicy pear and apple, and soft 
gooseberry—all hang in graceful profusion, 
temptingly inviting us to partake of their 
richness. Then the flowers !—glorious, 
laughing flowers! How varied their colours! 
how soft and delicate their textures ! 

** There is religion in a flower ; 

Its still, small voice is as the voice of conscience. 

Mountains and oceans, planets, suns, and sys- 

tems, 

Bear not the impress of Almighty power 

In characters more legible than those 

Which He has written on the tiniest flower 

Whose light bell bends beneath the dew-drop’s 

weight.”—SUNBEAM. 

Of all the minor creations of the Deity, 
flowers seem to be most completely the 
effusions of his love of beauty, grace, and 
joy. Of all the natural objects which sur- 
round us, they are the least connected with 
our absolute wants. Vegetation might pro- 
ceed, the earth might be clothed in a sober 
green, all the processes of fructification 
might be perfected, without being attended 
by the glory with which the flower is crowned; 
but beauty and fragrance are poured abroad 
over the earth, in blossoms of endless va- 
riety, radiant evidences of the boundless 
benevolence of God. They are evidently 
made solely to gladden the heart of man— 
for a light to his eyes, for a living inspira- 
tion of grace to his spirit, for a perpetual 
admiration. How kind, how beneficent, 
must that Power be that even thus seeks to 
enhance the happiness of mankind in every 

ossible way! What a beautiful example 
is here displayed! and if man would but 
imitate it, or endeavour to imitate it, what 
a different world would this be to what it 
now is! Instead of wars, famine, and 
bloodshed, as now, there would be ‘‘ peace 
on earth, and good-will to man.” Instead 
of the bickerings of strife, envy, jealousy, 
revenge, and a thousand other evil pas- 
sions, there would be “‘ loving one another ”’ 
—each seeking, by every possible means, 
to enhance the happiness of his brother. 
Instead of the working man being left to the 
corroding influences of ignorance and in- 
temperance—as is, in nine cases out of ten, 
invariably the case—his mind distorted, his 
perceptions debased, his moral energies 
destroyed, till lowered to the standard of 
the brute—he would have his physical wants 
attended to, his mental and intellectual 
faculties developed, by good and kind train- 


ing, to their full extent; early taught to 
love that which is good, and practise that 
which is virtuous. Such is the contrast 
between the beautiful economy of nature 
and the deceitful practices of society! How 
forcibly are we struck with the beauty of the 
one, and the depravity of the other! 

That flowers are sent for the purpose of 
gladdening the sorrowing heart, softening 
the dispositions of men, and adding buoy- 
ancy to the spirit, will not, I think, be ques- 
tioned. Hence they seize on our affections 
the moment we first behold them. With 
what eagerness do very infants grasp at 
flowers! They bound about in the flowery 
meadows like young fawns ; they gather all 
they come near; they collect them, they 
caress them, till they perish in their grasp! 
As they grow up to maturity, they assume, 
in their eyes, new characters and beauties. 
Then they are strewn around them—the 
poetry of the earth ! 

The ancient Greeks, whose souls pre-emi- 
nently sympathized with the spirit and grace 
of beauty in everything, were enthusiastic 
in their love, and lavish in their use, of 
flowers. These were scattered in the por- 
ticos of their temples ; they were offered on 
the altar of some of their deities; they were 
strewed in the conqueror’s path; and onall 
occasions of festivity and rejoicing, they 
were thrown about, or worn in garlands. 
The guests at banquets were crowned with 
them—the bowl was wreathed with them-- 
and in every place where gladness reigned 
there were flowers. 

Something of the same spirit evidently 
prevailed among the Hebrews. ‘Let us 
fill ourselves,” says Solomon, ‘with costly 
wine and ointments; and let no flower of 
the spring pass by us. Let us crown our- 
selves with rose-buds, before they be 
withered.”” But amongst that solemn and 
poetic people they were commonly regarded 
in another and a higher sense—they were 
the favourite symbols of the beauty and fra 
gility of life. 

In our confined notions, we are often led 
to wonder why beauty, and flowers, and 
fruit, should be scattered so exuberantly, 
where there are none to enjoy them. But 
the thoughts of the great Creator of nature 
are not as our thoughts. To Omnipotence 
creation costs not an effort; but to the de- 
solate and the weary how immense is the 
happiness thus prepared in the wilderness! 
Who does not recollect the exultation of 
Vaillant over a flower in the torrid wastes 
of Africa? A magnificent lily, which, grow- 
ing on the banks of a river, filled the air 
far around with its delicious fragrance, and, 
as he himself observes, ‘‘ had been respected 
by all the animals of the district, and seemed 
defended even by its beauty!” 
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_' In short, the love of flowers seems a na- 
turally-implanted passion, without any alloy 
or debasing object asa motive, The cot- 
tage has its pink, its rose, its polyanthus ; 
the village its geranium and its dahlia: we 
cherish them in youth—we admire them in 
declining age. 

‘Although we behold the most glowing 
and exquisite beauty diffused throughout 
the whole of nature;although we revel 
amidst scenes of the most exhilarating and 
joyous character, surrounded by fruit and 
flowers whose fragrance fills the atmosphere, 
yet is summer, at times, attended by scenes 
and phenomena of a rougher character. 
The smiling graves and puns fields often 
change their aspect; and the calm blue 
heavens, unruffled by a single cloud, often 
become thick and dark; the clouds lower ; 
the rain descends in torrents; the winds 


howl through the forests ; the stately trees, | 
as though in obedience to some stern master, | 
bow their branches, whilst the broad leaves | 


flap to and fro, and then bursts forth the 
fury of the storm! How heavily it rains! 
Hark! to the rattling thunder! Howintense, 
how brilliant, the lightning’s flash! How 
beautiful it seems as it hovers over the tops 
of the distant hills! 


deur—there is majesty in the wildest storm ! 
Who, that has listened to the roar of the 
distant thunder, or beheld the blue flame of 
the lightning, which ever and anon flashes 
amid the furious torrent, and viewed the 
foaming waves rolling mountains high, 
threatening destruction to the gallant ship 
that so bravely breasts their fury,—who, [ 
would ask, that has beheld such ascene, has 
not gazed, with mingled feelings of delight 
and awe, upon the sublimity of the storm? 
He, who has passed his life in debauched 
dissipation ; whose feelings have become 
blunted by the effeminate and degenerate 
influence of luxury; whose heart is callous 
to those ‘ soft impressions of humanity” 
that are so ennobling to human nature, and 
which oft shed their benign influence over 
poor, desolate man; whose soul is goaded 
by the recollections of a mis-spent life; who, 
nourished in the unseemly lap of ignorance, 
is at once the victim of bigotry and super- 
stition; whose passions have been pam- 
| pered, while reason was prostrated in the 
| dust: Hit is who trembles at the thunder’s 
| clap and the lightning’s flash, and, fearful of 
ithe avenging hand of a deeply-offended 
' Creator, couches in agony and fear ! 


Ah! there is gran- | 
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By B. Lovert, Currier, Olney, Bucks. 


Lire is a word derived from the Saxon lifun, 
and is used in numerous and various accepta- 
tions; but by it here we mean life in relation 
to, and as a circumstance of, time, and not that 
life which is termed, par excel/ence, immortal, 
eternal, life. Man comes into this world a 
helpless infant, grows up into youth, and, in 
some cases, to old age; and this existence is 
denominated life. This we would consider in 
a fourfold manner :— 

1, Irs Muntirrormity.— Where is he who 
can tell the number of the different orders of 
existence? whose mind can conceive, enume- 
rate, and define their limits? who can divide, 
arrange, and classify them according to their 
grades, genera, or species? Go on a clear eyen- 
ing and view the heavens, ‘‘ pierced with gim- 
let-holes to let the glory through,” and tell the 
number of the stars; or stand beside the mighty 
deep, and enumerate the sands of the sea-shore; 
or-count the drops which, combined, are called 
the ocean ; or caiculate the number of atoms or 
particles of matter which form the crust of the 
earth; and then you will be able to define the 
limits, and mark the boundaries of existence, 


as developed in this mundane world,—com- 
mencing with the simpler forms of vegetable 
life, then proceeding to the more complex, and 
on through the multiform manifestations of 
life, as exhibited in fishes, fowls, insects, rep- 
tiles, and, lastly, mammalia, including man, 
the highest type of earthly existence. 

2. Irs DIVERSIFIED ASsPECTs.—What di- 
verse and various aspects are observed on. the 
face of society! It is in the moral asin the 

| natural world. We take a walk in the fields, 
and hear the carol of the lark, like an angel’s 
song, inviting us to go up thither—like an in- 
visible messenger calling upon us to join in 
grateful songs of praise to the beneficent Au- 
thor of all good. We see the clouds resembling 
a mobile panorama of Alpine scenery. We 
look abroad to the right and to the left, and be- 
hold hills and vales, and trees of various altitudes. 
Onesmall tract of country gleams with thebright 
beams of the sun foramoment; it isthen mantled 
with gloom. One field appears barren and ste- 
rile, another rejoices in its abundant vegetation. 
So in the moral world. Life is a drama, whose 
scenes afe rapidly and unceasingly presented 
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to view. There are riches and poverty, wealth 
and beggary, opulence and destitution; one en- 
joying competence, another struggling with 
want; health and sickness, ease and pain, hap- 
piness and misery, power and weakness, energy 
and imbecility. One, wallowing in the depths 
of poverty, receives intelligence of the death of 
a relative who has bequeathed him immense 
wealth; another, residing in a princely man- 
sion, hears that the speculation in which he em- 
barked his fortune has failed, and that all he 
can expect is a miserable per centage on his in- 
vestment, thereby reducing him to a worse 
situation than that of a mere peasant. <A 
merchant, or a manufacturer, becomes bankrupt, 
and joins the ranks of the employed; while an 
operative, by his industry and prudence, has 
amassed a sufficiency to enable him to live in 
ease for the remainder of his days. <A few are 
basking in the sun of prosperity ; the many are 
traversing the sterile desert of adversity. 

3. Irs Finire Dvuration.—Life is short, 
transitory, and fleeting; brevity is stamped on 
itin such broad legible characters, as cannot be 
misunderstood. It is compared to a shadow in 
its evanescence; a tale that is told, in its ex- 
perience ; and as a dream when one awaketh, 
in the retrospect; also as grass, or the flower of 
the field. Like the sun, the life of man rapidly 
advances to its meridian, then, without stopping, 
proceeds to its decline; and as is the type, so 
the antitype; as the sun shines bright for a 
time, and anon his rays are intercepted by a 
cloud, so is the life of man; he is cut off, he 
goes unto his own place, and the place which 
knew him heretofore knows him no more. 

4, Its OBJECT AND EnpD.—Life is a race. 
At the end of the course—at the goal—is the 
Judge, who will award the prize (a crown of 
life) to the victor; and all competitors are 
directed to gird up their loins, to lay aside their 
besetting sins, lest they should impede their 
course, or arrest their progress. 

Life is a journey. All must traverse a wilder- 
ness through which are two roads. The one has 
a pleasing appearance; the beaten track is a 
beautiful broad greensward, with houses of re- 
freshment to call at, abundance of company 
to beguile the way, and on each side are groves 
of fruit-trees—(in these groves, at intervals, 
are small openings, as though some of the 
travellers had foreed their way through). These 
fruit-trees yield fruit of a beautiful exterior, 
pleasant to the taste, but extremely bitter 
of digestion. This road leadeth unto death. 
There is another road —an uninviting, un- 
even, stony, narrow path—in which are con- 
cealed pitfalls to entrap the unwary traveller. 
On each side are thorny bushes, whose boughs 
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some places form an arch which would cause 
total darkness were it not for a bright, shining 
light at the further extremity of the path. This 
is the road to eternal life. 

Life is a voyage. There is a distant city, the 
fame ofthe bliss of whose inhabitants hasreached 
this world, and all profess a desire to become 
partakers of like immunities and privileges. 
There are no means of getting thither except 
by a voyage across a treacherous sea, but for 
which voyage a chart is provided, and a skilful 
pilot is ever waiting for a requisition of his 
services. Let us observe two of these ships. 
The captain of one professes to be well ac- 
quainted with the road, and will steer the 
vessel himself. He sets sail, amidst the gratu- 
lations of the bystanders, with a fair wind, fair 
weather, and good spirits. This continues 
until he is almost within sight of the renowned 
city, when suddenly a huge thunder-cloud peeps 
above the horizon; it waxes bolder, and ad- 
vances, darkening the heavens with its ap- 
proach ; Nature is silent—the trumpet of the 
storm announces its arrival—the thunder roars 
—the lightning descends—the wind is furious— 
the waves are raging—the vessel is dismasted 
—she strikes on a rock—is submerged, and the 
mariner is lost! Again, the captain of the 
other vessel avails himself of the services of 
the pilot—procures a chart, and sets sail, 
amidst the unconcealed ridicule, insult, and 
pity of the beholders. He studies his chart, 
is guided by its counsel, and escapes a sunken 
rock. He proceeds on his voyage—is overtaken 
by a storm—his vessel springs a leak—but the 
pilot repairs the damage, and steers the vessel 
safe to the desired haven ! 

Life is a warfare, a strife, a deadly feud be- 
tween combatants of unequal strength ; a quar- 
rel which cannot be compromised ; an enmity 
not to be overcome; a contest between light 
and darkness, truth and error, holiness and sin, 

Some assert that it is utterly improbable 
that the Divine Being takes an interest in man’s 
welfare, or that man contributes to his Creator’s 
glory ; but does not man take an interest in the 
works of his hand? Does not the production of 
the pencil of the painter add to his renown ? 
the work of the chisel of the sculptor inerease 
his celebrity ? Do they not feel anxious about 
their success as works of art ? and if they could 
endow them with understanding and language 
would they not rejoice to hear the lispings of 
gratefulness? And is it a matter of indiffer-: 
ence to the Most High whether the conduct of: 
his creatures tends to tr weal or woe? We 
answer, No! even the wrath of man shall 
praise him, the redeemed shall adore his grace, 
while the lost cannot but bear testimony to his: 


seem anxious for a fraternal embrace, and in | justice. 
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THE RATIONALE OF LABOUR.* 
By Epwarp S. Fostsr, the Son of a Working Carter, Sheffield, aged 17 last March. 


Tua this subject is of great importance to 
every man, but especially to the working 
man, will, doubtless, be admitted by all who 
are sufficiently alive to their interests to 
have given it even the most superficial con- 
sideration. We say this question is pre- 
eminently important to the working man— 
the man who procures his daily bread by 
daily labour—whether that labour is mental 
or physical; and, we think, it is a question 
about which a working man will be much 
more likely to have clear and correct ideas, 
than he who lives upon the product of the 
industry of others. These are the grounds 
upon which we think this subject has a par- 
ticular title to the consideration of THE 
Workine Man’s FRIEND. 

In order properly to understand this sub- 
ject, it is advisable that we should, in the 
first place, settle some points relating to the 
constitution of the labourer—man, and his 
relation to the world without. Man is an 
animal, endowed with understanding and 
reason; a being composed of an organized 
body in connexion with a rational principle 
—the mind. Man unites in himself the 
animal, the irrational, the spiritual and the 
intellectual natures; he has, consequently, 
various faculties--some physical, others 
mental—and which, though widely different, 
must yet be cultivated each in its proper 
proportions. We need not particularize, 
but we think this abundantly evident, that 
man is a compound being—the connecting 
link between mind and matter—formed of 
the dust of the ground, but animated by a 
living soul. 

A very little reflection will convince us 
that every action is performed by us with a 
yiew to happiness. This is the end we 
propose to attain by all our designs. It is, 
indeed, a first truth of which we have a con- 
tinual conviction from our internal sense. 
The nature of man is such, that he neces- 
sarily loves himself; seeks in everything 
and everywhere his own felicity, and never 
can be turned aside from this pursuit. Good 
is the object we all have in view, and which 
we naturally desire and necessarily pursue. 

This bent of the will is implanted within 
us by the Creator himself, and it is not in 
our power to alter it. Itis the main-spring 
which puts the whole machine in motion, 
and keeps it at work. This principle ap- 
pears inseparable from an intelligent being, 
so that man must cease to reason before he 


* The writer of this article states that he is now 
a student at the People’s College, Sheffield, 


can eradicate the love of happiness from his 
nature po ey 

‘* Self-love and reason to one end aspire; 

Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire.” 

Let us, then, beware how we condemn 
self-love as a principle naturally vicious. 
We plead not, nevertheless, for its misap- 
plication and abuse. 

But, in its legitimate application, it is 
calculated to work good and wise results, 
and, under the direction of intellect, to lead 
men to the practice of virtue, and to spread 
abroad upon the earth a spirit of submission 
to the will of heaven, and peace and good- 
will among men. 

We see, then, that man is a compound 
being, having yarious faculties, and that he 
is constantly impelled to action by a desire 
for happiness implanted in him; and that 
it would imply a contradiction to suppose 
that man, arational being, could be indiffer- 
ent with regard to his own felicity. 

What, then, is happiness, and how may 
it be secured ? 

Happiness is that internal satisfaction of 
the soul which arises from the due exercise 
of the faculties, or the rightful possession of 
good. From this it must inevitably follow 
that it is every man’s interest, and con- 
ducive to his happiness, to exercise his 
faculties—to labour. This is the way in 
which it may be secured. . 


Labour, so far as it finds exercise for the 
faculties, must be conducive to our happi- 
ness. But let us not be misunderstood. 
We are not advocating that excessive labour 
which working men at present have to per- 
form. The same principle which makes it 
advantageous for us to work, sets bounds 
to the amount; and, from the principles 
we have enunciated, we may infer that 
labour should be so regulated that all the 
faculties may have their proper and legiti- 
mate exercise—the mind, as well as the 
body. Let us not, if we would become men 
in the true sense of the word, work with the 
physical powers, and leave unemployed 
those of the mind; for “ ’tis the mind that 
makes the man.”’ 

From what has been said we draw the 
following obvious inference, that, sinee 
happiness depends upon the exercise of the 
faculties, he will be the most happy man 
who exercises them adi in their due and . 
proper proportions, 

And again, all will doubtless allow that 
the Almighty created nothing uselessly, or 
to no purpose.. HEvyerything which exists 
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was intended and fitted to accomplish some 
useful purpose. And for what purpose 
could man’s faculties have been intended 
except to be used and employed ? 

_ The strength of the argument is mate- 
rially increased when we take into conside- 
ration that, as a matter of fact, the facul- 
ties are strengthened and improved by cul- 
tivation and exercise—by labour. This is 
a matter of everyday experience. The 
studious man has the faculties of his mind 
powerful and vigorous. He who is accus- 
tomed to perform merely manual labour— 
those of the body. The bodily powers were 
given to man to provide for his bodily 
wants, and the mind in order that he might 
be able to direct his own actions as a rea- 
sonable and responsible creature—to think 
for himself. But this good and. wise _ar- 
rangement of nature man has discarded. 
One, the larger, class of men are employed 
to produce for the community the bread 
which perisheth ; the other is devoted to 
literature or idleness—to the task of 
thinking for their fellow-men. The evil is 
felt most by the working man, who is com- 
pelled to devote the major portion of his 
time to labour, which prevents him from 
cultivating the nobler part—the mind, His 
body, too, is injured: he is obliged to per- 
form an amount of labour much greater 
than is required for the exercise of his fa- 
culties, the supply of his own necessities, 
and the necessities of those immediately 
dependent upon him who are unable to 
supply themselves, and, consequently, he 
is overworked. He has passed the boundary 
which no man can pass with impunity; his 
system is weakened to a proportionate ex- 
tent, and he sinks to a premature grave! 
Often the effect of the excessive labour is 
not so plainly manifested as to be generally 
remarked, and is ascribed to other causes ; 
but in numberless instances there is no pos- 
sibility of mistake. Often the work of death 
is carried on silently (the victim being per- 
haps unaware that he is instrumental to his 
own destruction), but always surely. 

Thus labour is abhorred—is looked upon 
as a task, necessary, it is true, but unplea- 
sant; though, to a certain extent, it should 
be sought as a benefit which every wise man 
should desire. The amount of labour ne- 
cessary for the supply of the wants of 
the body, and beneficial for the exer- 
cise and employment of the faculties is 
one and the same. That man will have all 
his faculties developed to the greatest per- 
fection they are capable of, who exercises 
them all in their proper proportions. 

From the preceding we may draw the fol- 
lowing practical inferences :— 

1. That ai? men should work, every one 
who has wants to supply and faculties to 


cultivate. By no change that may happen 
can we ever expect to be placed in such a 
situation that it will be unnecessary for us 
to labour ; but, then, a// should labour, from 
the prinee to the peasant. 

2. Every man should labour at a suffi- 
cient number of employments to exercise 
duly the body and the mind. It is by no 
means pretended that it would be advan- 
tageous for every man to produce everything 
he may consume; but we think we have 
sufficiently shown the evils of the system 
which assigns to one man only one employ- 
ment. 

3. Every man has a right to live by his 
labour, to partake of all the comforts and 
conveniences of civilized life. 

But it may be said that, when the work- 
man is confined to one employment only, 
greater rapidity of execution willbe attained, 
and a much larger amount of work done, 
than if he have several employments. This 
might be disputed; because, if a workman 
be persuaded of the benefits arising from 
employment, and cease to feel it a burden, 
he will enter upon it cheerfully, and a 
day’s labour, though shorter, may not be 
the less productive. But even it it should 
be admitted that the workmen would 
be able to produce less in a given time; 
this is of little consequence if the work- 
man’s comforts would be increased. Sup- 
pose that by continuous employment at 
pin-making, the workman attains to such a 
degree of dexterity that he can make one 
thousand in the same length of time that 
would be requisite to him who should have 
several employments to make ten. Hven 
on this extravagant supposition, if the 
workman’s faculties could be better culti- 
vated, and, consequently, his happiness in- 
creased, shall nine hundred and ninety pins 
stand inthe way? Nay, neither the pins, 
nor any other of man’s productions, are of 
any consequence, except so far as they may 
contribute to his happiness. 

But it may probably be objected, that on 
this scheme we must be deprived of a great 
many of the comforts of civilized life. This 
can by no means be admitted. But, for the 
sake of argument, let us suppose it to be a 
legitimate inference from the plan laid down, 
does civilized life present an altogether per- 
fect arrangement? Go, pluck the wild 
Arab from his steed of a hundred sires, 
and demand of him which he prefers, his 
own barbarous life, or ours? ‘Tell him 
how we live, or bring him here, and let 
him see. Take him to the workshops 
of our artisans; to the tailor’s, where he 
will see a number of men sitting neck 
and heels together, from morning till 
night, all the year round; to the shoe- 
maker’s, and show him, it may be,a dozen 
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‘men ‘sitting on a stool sewing leather; to 
the engineer’s, where he will see, perhaps, 
some hundreds, covered with soot and dirt, 
wielding’ huge hammers, and standing the 

‘heat of fires calculated torival even the fur- 
nace of the Eastern tyrant, when it was 
heated seven times hotter than it was wont 
to be heated; take him to our cotton fac- 
tories, and let him feast his eyes with a 
sight of some thousands of human beings, 
whose stunted bodies, bent limbs, and pale 
faces, speak volumes of the ill effects of 
long -hours’ toil in the ‘‘life-consuming 
mill.” Take the wild Arab the round of 
our workshops, and to our places of public 
resort, and show him how few well-formed 


and healthy men and women we have. In 
a word, explain to him our social system in 
all its ramifications, and then ask him if he 
will exchange his barren desert for the fer- 
tile soil of England, and the society and 
institutions of his fellow barbarians for 
those of our own country. Thechances are 
a thousand to one that he will demand 
back his steed, and, having mounted, and 
flying as though he were pursued by ten 
thousand enemies, will seek once more his 
native plains, and thank God that his lot 
is not cast in such a land! 

The picture may be humiliating, but it is 
correct, 


SCRAPS OF THOUGHT. 


By JAMES WHITELAW, Glasgow. 


AMBITION.—The desire for wealth and 
power exists in every bosom. In some, its 
cravings predominate over every other de- 
sire; in others its power is circumscribed 
and counteracted by desires more lofty and 
elevated. So long as it is kept subordinate 
to nobler principles there is little wrong; 
but it is dangerous when it gains the mas- 
tery over the mind, and succeeds in effacing 
the ‘moral ‘truths that may have been im- 
printed upon the heart. The attempt to 
satiate its thirst has proved the ultimate 
ruin of countless numbers, and has been 
too often a direful scourge to our race. It 
has soaked many a beautiful field with hu- 
man blood. Its pathway is laid with dead 
men’s bones. It has raised tyrants to 
thrones; but it has also trampled the poor 
to the very dust. It has flushed the cheeks 
of some with empty and bloody honours ; 
but it has also bedewed the cheeks of myri- 
ads with the tears of sorrow. 

THE Past.—The present may be im- 
proved, but the past can never be recalled. 
lt is like the horse-leech, always crying 
“\Give, Give !”’ It will continue so to cry 
till the funeral knell of time shall be 
sounded’; till the ocean of a future eternity 
shall mingle its waters with the eternlty of 
the ‘past... No bitter tears of deep regret 
can blot’out a single fault from its surface. 
No wealth can’ purchase back a single hour 
from its’ vast repository. Upon its tablet 
theodeeds of our race have been engraved 
by the iron’ 'pen’ef' time. Though the eye 
of'man cannot trace the characters in which 


these are penned, yet the omniscient eye of 
the Eternal can. These infallible records 
shall be produced in the great day of judg- 
ment. ‘Their veracity none will then dare 
to impeach. By their witness we shall be 
tried by the unerring Judge of all the 
earth. 

IGNORANCE fetters the soul: 
LEDGE is food to its faculties. 

CONTENTMENT.—The life of man is en- 
circled with troubles which cannot be 
avoided. These contentment is well able 
to mitigate. It mollifies the hard hand of 
straitened circumstances, and suppresses 
the murmurings of discontent. It quells 
the promptings of a revengeful spirit, and 
fans the embers of affeetion. It views the 
present times in their most favourable as- 
pect, and tinges the future with the radiant 
beams of hope. It looks not upon wealth 


Know- 


with an envious eye, nor casts a disdainful 


glance at honest poverty. It is a regulator 
of the feelings; a pendulum to the clock- 
work of theheart. It scatters profusely its 
thornless roses over the region where it 
grows. It regales with its perfumes those 
who foster its growth. Its leaves are for 
healing the wounds of bleeding hearts; 
and its fruits are sweet and pleasant to the 
soul oppressed with sorrow. 
AFYrEcTIoN.—Amidst the ruins of our 
fallen natures, affection rears its slender 
stem, and unfolds its delightful petals to 
our gaze. It isto be found at distant inter- 
vals upon the sunny banks of opulence; 


but there little labour is expended upon its 
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cultivation. It is abeautiful flower, but its 
beauty consists in its plainness. Being 
destitute of the hues of gaudiness, it is not 
much coveted by those who. sit under the | 
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and bridge the broad and howling waters of 
disappointment. 


INSTRUCTOR. 


[In the letter which enclosed the above 


smiles of prosperity, and float upon the sur-|‘‘ Scraps,’’ the writer speaks of himseif 


face of an ever-changing fashion. Go to 
the vales of seclusion from the world’s gaie- 
ties, and there you will find it blooming in 
its beauty, and exhaling its sweet-scented 
odours. It often grows best where it is 
most frequently watered with the showers 
of affliction. The storms of adversity only 
tend to make it take a deeper and firmer 
hold of the soil. It will grow wherever it 
is assiduously cultivated, and moistened be- 
times with the dews of the heart. Wealth 
may and does monopolize the luxuries of 
life, but, thanks to a kind Providence, it 
cannot crush the growth of affection in and 
around the abodes of poverty. 
PERSEVERANCE.—Perseverance can scale 
the mountains of disadvantage, and walk 
upon the narrow ridge of scanty means. 
It can pass through the defile of adversity, 


thus: ‘“‘I commenced learning the craft of 
shoemaking when little more than ten years 
old. After this I attended a parish school 
occasionally, for four or five months at a 
time. I continued to work at my occupa- 
tion till the end of April last. Since that 
period I have been in Glasgow, attending 
the Andersonian University, with the view 
of prosecuting education a little farther. T 
mention these things in justice tomy fellow 
competitors, to show that I was really a 
working man when I sent you the ‘ Scraps 
of Thought.’ I have now more of the cha- 
racter of a student than that of a subject of 
‘King Crispin ;’ but I wish to cherish the 
feelings of a working man, and to symp7- 
thise with working men, as it may perhups 
not be long before I shall be one of 
them,’’] 


ON POLITICAL MORALITY. 
By J. Danks, Bilston. 


Or the many errors into which mankind have, 
at different times, fallen, none seems to have 
exerted so prejudicial an influence upon the 
welfare of the race as the too-common one of 
setting up a distinct standard of moral obliga- 
tion in public and private affairs. While fraud 
and violence have been generally stigmatised 
and punished as offences against society, when 
perpetrated upon a small scale, the same crimes 
when committed upon a large one, by the rulers 
of states, instead of their subjects, have seldom 
wanted apologists. Thus, considerations of 
fancied expediency, and mis-called policy, have 
been too generally suffered to usurp the place 
of those principles of right and justice, which 
alone ought to guide all governments in their 
dealings both with each other and with the 
peoples committed to their charge. 

To the neglect of the principles here referred 
to, there is little difficulty in tracing most of 
the public evils under which the various nations 
of Europe are at present suffering. 

Take, for instance, the red catalogue of in- 
ternational wars waged between the several 
states of Christendom, at different periods of 
history, with the consequent burdens of debt 
and taxation by which the material prosperity 
of all of them is, at this time, more or less im- 
peded. Injustice, on one side or other, may be 


safely predicated as the cause of all those wars, 
with the vast amount of misery which, either 
directly or indirectly, has arisen out of them. 
The selfish ambition of dynasties, and the blind 
jealousies of differing races, have continually 
found a vent in acts of reciprocal cruelty and 
rapacity. The annals of our own country will 
furnish too many instances of this, in the fierce 
contests between ourselves and the neighbour- 
ing country of France, originating in the unjust 
claims of our Edward the Third to the sove- 
reignty of that nation ; contests which, in their 
influence upon the national feeling, have doubt- 
less greatly contributed to perpetuate that spivit 
of mutual dislike and suspicion, which, more 
than anything else, has arrayed the two peoples 
in hostility on almost every question of Euro- 
pean politics. The same disregard to justice in 
our public policy provoked the conflict which 
terminated in the separation of the American 
colonies,—a s¢paration which must, indeed, in 
all probability have at some time taken place, 
under any circumstances, but possibly without 
the blood-shed and animosity of civil war. A 
still stronger example, both of injustice and its 
punishment, is afforded in the case of the sister 
kingdom, where centuries of mis-government * 
have resulted in both the moral and :physical 
degradation of the mass of the people; until, in 
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the presen 
source of strength to the British empire, is 
acknowledged to be the greatest difficulty of 
évery statesman who for the time may direct 
thé affairs of the empire. 

In both these cases of America and Ireland, 
the source of disaster and danger has been the 
perseverance by our rulers, in @ course of arbi- 
trary injustice; which, originating in mere 
pride and national prejudice, has yet been dig- 
nificd and disguised by the name of policy. As 
regards America, public opinion now, when 
the animosities of the war of independence have 
been softened by the peaceful interchange of 
commercial intercourse, hesitates not to pro- 
nounce seiitence of condemnation upon the 
unwise policy which provoked that war. But 
there is still unhappily a numerous party which 
continues to defend the abuses of our Irish 
mis-government, despite the train of political 
and social mischiefs, of which it has been the 
prolific parent. 

Equally extensive have been the injuties to 
the body-politic of Great Britain, from injustice 
in matters of commercial legislation. 

Monopolies of all kinds, under whatever pre- 
text established, are manifestly a gross robbery 
of the whole community for the benefit of a 
part ofit. IfA, by the undue exercise of some 
accidental source of influence over B, compel 
him to buy of him (A), some article of which 
he is in need, at a higher rate than he can pro- 
cure it for from C, B is plainly defrauded to the 
extent of the difference. The same rule holds 
good in respect of the trade of a nation, as of 
an individual ; yet such has been the power of 
imaginary self-interest to blind the eyes of the 
governing classes of Great Britain, that it is 
only within a brief period that the principles of 
Free-trade have been allowed to guide the 
commercial legislation of this the greatest com- 
mercial community in the whole world. Even 
now astrong party, whose “ vested interests” in 
monopoly have been damaged by the extension 
of mercantile freedom, still clamour loudly for 
the re-enactment of the old laws of restriction 
and class protection. 

It is one of the immutable laws of Providence, 
that the commission of wrong ever brings with 
it, in some form or other, its own appropriate 
punishment. We see this in every-day life, in 
the cases of individuals whose sins and follies 
either injure their physical health, or their for- 
tines and reputations. Equally sure is the 
same just retribution for public sins as for 
private transgressions. ‘The instances we have 
cited, from the past history of our country, 
clearly demonstrate the truth of this propesi- 
tion. The arbitrary measures of a British 
government drove the American colonists into | 
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t day, Ireland; instead of being a ‘into miserable paupers, whose habitual insub- 


ordination to the laws, the natural fruit of theit 
impoverished condition, renders them a con 
stant source of heavy national expenditure, 
while their competition in the English labour 
market reduces the wages of the English 
labourer, though at the same time the fertile 
soil of their own Green Isle lies unimproved 
| and but half cultivated. 

Again: the landed aristocracy of this nation, 
abusing the political power of their position, 
enacted laws tending to raise, artificially, the 
pricé of food to its consumers; by this in- 
justice they benefited their own class, at the 
expense of the community; but here, as else- 
where, crime has brought its own punishment. 
Rents unnaturally high have led to extrava- 
gant expenditure upon the part of the receivers. 
Despite the Corn-laws, the great bulk of the 
landed gentry of the kingdom have not been 
able to keep their broad acres from the in- 
cumbrance of mortgage; and now, that the 
awakened energy of the British people has 
swept the long-cherished monopoly from the 
page of the statute-book, many an estate, the 
possession of which has conferred rank and 
power upon its owner, must in all probability 
change hands. Hence the desperation with 
which the majority of the landed proprietary 
still cling to the idea of a corn-law, as the sole 
means of escaping the ruin and social degra- 
dation naturally resulting from their own im-. 
providence. 

We might easily adduce many more in- 
stances to prove that in national politics, as in 
common life, the old adage holds good, 
that “ honesty is the best policy;” but they are 
unnecessary. Since, however, the working 
classes of this country, notwithstanding their 
long exclusion from political privileges, must, 
ere the lapse of many more years, attain that 
consideration in the state to which justice en- 
titles them, it is well that they should Jearn, as 
one of the most important lessons in their 
political education, that there is no true policy 
no real statesmanship—apart trom the princi- 
ples of just dealing; and that no measure of 
state, by whomsoever proposed, can be wise 
except so far as it honest. If this rule be ad- 
| mitted as the guiding principle of legislation 
by the future statesmen of this great country, 
we may confidently anticipate that its future 
history will exhibit a still more glorious picture 
than the past, and that most of those social 
evils which now disgrace the civilization of the 
age, will disappear, with the erroneous policy 
to which, in great measure, they owe their 
mischievous existence. That such may be the 
happy result of that infusion of new blood into 
the old body-politie, which the growing power 


succdssful revolt, and thus created a mighty 
rival to Great Britain in commerce and mari- 
time ascendancy. Continual oppression has | 
degraded the nidss of the population of Ireland 


and enlightenment ofthe masses are fast bring- 
ing about, must be the earnest prayer of every 
true patriot, and every gentinc friend to hu- 
manity and progress, ; 
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In conclusion, we would press upon the work- | culture; so that when they come to use their 
ing classes of England, as the future arbiters | judgments, and give their votes upon. political 
of their country’s destiny, the paramount duty | and social questions, they may know how to 
of qualifying themselves for the exercise of| discriminate between the measures, however 
political privileges, by embracing every means | specious, of folly and injustice, and those based 
Within their reach, of intellectual and moral | upon wisdom and truth, 


LOVE HONESTY. 
By Wm. Drew, Rush Manufacturer, Hackney. 


Love honesty, whate’er thy lot, 
Its sacred law reyere ; 

In stately hall, or plebian cot, 
Be upright and sincere. 

Love honesty, though ill betide, 
And adverse fortune frown; 

When stern distress thy hopes deride, 
Tread not its precepts down. 

Love honesty, if thou wouldst climb 
The steep ascent of life ; 

’T will smooth the thorny path of time, 
And cheer its toiling strife. 

Love honesty, e’en shouldst thou rise 


To eminence and 


fame. 


Base fraud in all its forms despise ; 
Be right thy highest aim! 


ON THE PLEASURES OF LITERATURE. 


By SAMUEL CovuLInG, Hawking Bookseller, London. 


T is an acknowledged truth that the bene- 
volent and gracious Author of our being has 
amply supplied us with many sources of 
real enjoyment; and though, undoubtedly, 
a great deal of unhappiness and misery 
exists around us, yet much of it may be 
ascribed to our own neglect of those means 
which God has placed within our reach, 
calculated to make us and those around 
us happy. In fact, all nature teems with 
enjoyment, from the gay butterfly, joyously 
basking in the sun’s bright rays, to the 
beautiful infant smiling on its mother’s 
breast. Itis not to be supposed, therefore, 
that God would neglect to provide various 
sources of enjoyment adapted to the wants 
of his creature—man. Of the enjoyments 
arising from the study and pursuits of lite. 
rature much more may be said than for any 
other source of pleasure, because it is easy 
to be obtained—within the reach of all; 
and ennobling in its object. To the poor 
man, therefore, the capacity to read, think, 
and pursue a course of study in any of the 
various branches of literature, is a blessing 


for which he can never be too thankful, and 
of which he cannot make too much use. 
Notwithstanding the great diversity in 
the objects of literary research, yet there is 
one characteristic common to all, yiz., a 
direct tendency to promote mental cultiva- 
tion; and, by all, except those who are im- 
mersed in the grossest indulgences, it is 
acknowledged, that to the operations of in- 
tellect are attached joys to which the mere 
votaries of sordid and corrupt pleasures are 
entire strangers; for, while mere worldl 
men are sordid, vicious, and selfish, the 
student of literature attains a fancy more 
enriched, a taste more refined, and raptures 
more durable and substantial, than all the 
empty joys of sense can afford. It is by 
the acquisition of knowledge that we per- 
fect our reason, enlarge our capacity of 
bliss, and ascertain our real importance and 
station in the great human family ;-and, by 
the aid of imagination thus refined, we may 
become spectators of the transactions. of 
earlier ages, the companions of enter- 
prising ‘travellers, and hold converse 
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with the good and great of every time and | than that of sense, as an immortal spirit is 


nation. 

And how substantial do these pleasures 
appear when contrasted with the amuse- 
ments of the gay and frivolous, which are 
mostly of a selfish nature, and have, gene- 
rally speaking, a tendency to vitiate the 
taste and crush the best affections of the 


heart !—but, in a well-regulated mind, how | 


widely different are the effects produced by 
«a knowledge of literature! It creates a 
desire to impart the knowledge possessed 
to others, and ensures esteem and respect 
Jrom others ; while every generous feeling 
and benevolent sympathy is awakened in 
the heart. In fact, as Howe well observes, 
‘Intellectual pleasure is as much nobler 


more noble than a clod of earth.” 

These pleasures, we would also observe, 
are attainable by the mechanic as well as 
the nobleman. Knowledge is free for all, 
and is now within the reach of all; and the 
working man, if sober, industrious, and 
thoughtful, may now make himself ac- 
quainted with many valuable branches of 
knowledge, advantageous to himself, and 
beneficial to others. ‘‘ There is in the 
mind of such a man,” says Robert Hall, 
‘an intellectual spring, urging him to the 
pursuit of mental good; and, if the minds 
of his family are also a little cultivated, con- 
versation becomes the more interesting, and 
the sphere of domestic enjoyment enlarged.” 


THE LITERATURE OF WORKING MEN. 


By J. Srevens, Match-maker, Bethnal-green. 


Mr. Eprror,—I am well pleased with THE 
WorkinG MAn’S FRIEND AND FAMILY IN- 
srructror. I am, also, additionally gratified 
with the intention you have intimated of 
issuing monthly a “ Supplementary Number, 
devoted entirely to communications from the 
operative classes.” And why, Sir, should we 
not have our recognised literary organ? A 
mirror, truly and directly reflecting the minds 
of the writers, in relation to those matters that 
may from time to time come under their chosen 
review? Why not haye our say in regard, at 
least, to some of the little bubbles that are 
ever rising to the surface from the troubled 
heart of humanity? Truly our capabilities, in 
the direction indicated, are very small, but 
then our pretensions are equally so. We do 
not expect to annihilate the other monthlies. 
We would not crush the quarterlies. They,on 
eagle pinion, can still career amid the heights 
and depths of human knowledge, and we, 
nevertheless, be permitted unlearnedly to dis- 
course of meaner things. The object proposed 
has been, hitherto, a desideratum, and its 
achievement, I most humbly think, 
involve many advantages. It is true that our 
communications must, of necessity, be super- 
ficial in their character, and often meagre in re- 
lation toany given subject. Morecultured minds 
may see no beauty in them, that they should 
desire them, nor attach any value to productions 
emanating from so lowly a source. But what 
of that, if we please and instruct ourselves ? 
We cannot be expected to gambol amid pro- 
fundities, either terrene or intellectual. ‘The 
newly-fledged eagle does not at once soar on- 
ward. You aim, I apprehend, to draw out 
Jatent powers—to elicit maiden effort—to en- 


will. 


courage habitudes of reading, thought, and ap- 
plication—-in brief, to give an impulse to all 
those intellectual activities that lie sepulchred 
in the lower strata of mind. To this end I 
think you have laid hold of, and propose to 
work out, a good idea. 

“ Who does not like to see his mind in print ?” 

You will thus provoke alaudable emulation ; 
and by speeding the plough through virgin 
soil, you take an initiatory step towards the 
reclamation of uncultivated wastes; and per- 
adventure noxious weeds may ultimately be 
supplanted by flowers and fruit. By culture 
only, can the moral desert be made to “ rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.” 

A man may follow alowly calling, and filla 
very humble position in society, but he is not 
therefore under the necessity of limiting his 
modicum of intelligence to matters pertaining 
only to the supply of his physical necessities. 
Happily, a large amount of information, 
both useful and entertaining, is now current 
within the domain of popular literature; and 
notwithstanding the loudly deprecated know- 
ledge-tax, there is much comparatively cheap. 
Nevertheiess, the cheaper the better; and 
when every impediment is removed that dams 
up the streams of knowledge, they will yet more 
widely and freely inundate the land. ~ 

I“ guess” you will have a very numerous 
literary staff. I would not, however, have you 
fear being encumbered with my lucubrations. 
I do not enjoy much of that mental freedom and 
quiet, necessary for composition (especially to 
so unpractised a hand); nevertheless I antici- 
pate, and shall witness with pleasure the per- 
formances of others, andam glad at their newly- 
accorded privilege. i 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF RHETORIC AND ELO- 
CUTION TO THE WORKING MAN. 


By JAMES BurceEss, Power-Loom Overlooker, Cressbrook Mill, near Bakewell, Derbyshire. 


“ As we acquire knowledge, it should be our constant study how to communicate that know- 
ledge in the readiest, clearest, and most forcible manner. Without knowledge, speech would 
have but little weight ; without the power of speech, knowledge would have but little value,” 


A. mAn’s language is generally taken as the criterion of his intellectual acquire- 
ments. If his words be well selected, and his enunciation be clear and distinct, we 
conclude that he has attended to his mental culture; but when, on the contrary, 
we hear an individual attempting to convey his ideas in anumber of inaccurate, 
misplaced words, and those words spoken in arough, disagreeable tone of voice, 
we at once infer that he is ignorant, It must, therefore, be of the first importance 
to the working man who wishes to rise in the world, to pay strict attention to his 
manner of speaking, And yet a very large majority of the working men of Eng- 
land have not done this ; for much impropriety will be observable, whether we con- 
sider their choice of words, the construction of their sentences, or their mode of 
speaking. 

Nor is this at all surprising, when we take into consideration the little encourage- 
ment that has been given to the labouring classes to improve their habits ot 
speech. They seem to have been the victims of an exclusive principle in almost 
everything. The spirit of monopoly has been so active, that even knowledge 
has not eseaped its baneful influence; and over no branch of knowledge has 
this spirit been more successfully exercised than over the art of correct 
speaking. From the first discovery of the art of printing, the English 
language was gradually improved until it was at length reduced to fixed 
principles. Since then, to the present time, a sufficient period has elapsed for 

_all classes of society to have been made acquainted with their native tongue. And 
who can doubt that this would have been the case had due attention been paid to the 
subject? But it would appear that a proper use of the faculties of speech was 
generally considered a thing with which the masses of the people had little concern. 
Fora long period few literary men ventured to take the masses into their considera- 
tion. The thoughts of rhetoricians, in particular, seem to have soared far above the 
heads of working men, their works, for the most part, being written for the benefit 
of students in our various colleges. Indeed, this want of interest in the language of 
the people is evident in a great portion of our literature. We seldom find the 
peasant or artisan introduced as a character into a work, except for the purpose of 
exposing his ignorance or affording amusement to the readers. Ridicule, satire, and 
‘contempt are too frequently exhibited, where sympathy, instruction, and encourage- 
‘ment should be given. ty 

- ‘Within these few years, however, it has been admitted that working men have 
heads, and hearts, and tongues, and that they, too, require assistance in learning the 
A 
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right use of these organs. This admission has already been productive of 
uch good. It has induced many competent and noble-minded individuals to 
come forward) and tender their assistance. “Still a// are not yet’ willing that 
this assimilation in language should take place; for we may still observe a 
smile of derision playing upon the features of the intellectual monopolist when 
he hears a working man attempt to express himself with propriety; and such 
an/attempt is by many denounced as aping superiors. But it is to be hoped 
that the last remnant of these prejudices will soon be superseded by more liberal 
views, and that the people will receive every aid and encouragement necessary to 
obtain a correct and practical knowledge of the English language. : 

* "Having noticed this want of encouragement from the higher orders of society, I 
wish to remind working men that they have not done their part.’ ‘They must not, 
therefore, expect to be exonerated from all blame, Their carelessness with respect 
to their language has been highly reprehensible. The barbarous and unmusical 
dialects of past generations have been perpetuated with as little concern as if they 
had been the elements of perfection. And now the general language of the people 
is as complete a jumble of provincialisms and verbal inaccuracies as could well be 
put together. What is still worse, working men appear quite satisfied with) this; 
nay, many of them cherish the idea that to attempt to speak correctly would bring 
upon them more disgrace than honour. ‘They keep alive an active spirit of 
persecution which is very detrimental to their own improvement. When a fellow- 
workman ‘commences the task of self-culture, they laugh at him, tell him he is 
getting proud, and above his place. He is told to ‘talk his own talk, and not use 
so many dictionary words, and then people can understand him,’” ‘This species of 

ersecution has deterred many a working man from attempting to speak correctly. 

ow can the labouring classes expect to have encouragement from others» while 
they ‘manifest such a disposition to annoy each other? Oh, that they would 
unyoke their minds from prejudice, and set about the work of reformation in” 
earnest! That galling epithet, ‘the vulgar herd,” can never become obsolete so 
long as they continue to address each other in such coarse and disagreeable 
language as at present. The onus of their mental elevation rests upon themselves. 
Whatever assistance may be tendered by others, unless working men discharge the 
duties which’ they owe to themselves, the desired change will never» be) accom- 

‘plished.’ The present time affords them more opportunities of improvement than 
they ever before possessed. Let these opportunities be embraced with resolution, 
and,!in a:few-years, we shall-hear sound sensein every word—music in every tone. 


- 'Béfore I proceed to urge this subject more fully, it will be necessary to define the 
terms Rhetorie and Elocution. I deem this definition the more requisite, because 
there aré thousands of working men who are totally unacquainted with the subjects 
which the words represent. yait 

_ First, then, let us take Exocution. It is usually defined as meaning “ the power 
of fluent speech, eloquence, flow of language; the power of expression or diction.” 
‘This. definition conveys to the mind of the uninformed but a very imperfect idea of 
this important art; 1t has a mere comprehensive signification, which cannot be 
fully understood without a great deal of study, close application, and practice, In 
a mere comprehensive view, then, Elocution is the art of speaking in a free, easy, 
fluent, and correct ‘manner. It teaches the just and graceful management ofthe 
‘voice, countenance, and action. By its rules we learn to articulate well, and to 
‘pronbunce with propriety according to the best standard of our language; to deliver 
peceeh sentiments, clothed in suitable words, in a distinct and an audible manner. 
‘This megiing will hold good whether we are addressing an audience, reading a 
_piece of composition, or engaged 'in conversation. One great benefit of this study 
is, that it goes into details. It does not merely state what should be done, but it 
teaches’ howto doit. It shows in what the real nature of a musical articulation 
‘and promunciation consists. | Articulation has reference to the action and position of 
‘the-organs ‘of voice ‘when ‘rendering audible the letters or simple sounds of our 
language,’ as’ regards their utterance in a pure, distinct, and forcible manner. 
‘Without a pure, distinct, and forcible articulation, we can neyer acquire a correct 
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and musical pronunciation ; and, without this, we can never excel in the art of 
speaking. . 

Pronunciation. comprises the true accentuation of words; quantity, or tae length 
of time allowed for sounding the vowels; inflections, or the upward or downward 
sliding of the voice in reading and speaking. It. also includes emphasis, pauses, 
tones, key, or pitch of the voice. It embodies, too, the requisite variations in speed, 
with the proper modulation of the voice when we are reading or speaking prosaic 
or poetic pieces that are distinguished by any peculiarity in the composition, as the 
serious, the humorous, or the impassioned. . From this it will appear evident that 
pronunciation is an important element of eloquence. 

Gesture also forms a very important part. of Elocution, It includes the manifesta- 
tion of the internal emotions of the mind by the action of the eye, the face, the 
head, hands, arms, legs, feet, and, in short, the whole body.. Except language be 
accompanied by appropriate gesture, it loses much of its force. Care should, there- 
fore, be taken, in speaking, to ‘‘ suit the action to the word, and the word to the 
action.'3!!t io ox 

I shall now proceed, in the next place, to give a short explanation of the term 
Ruetortc, It: has, been defined as, ‘‘ the art of speaking, not merely with pro- 
priety, but with art and elegance; the power of persuasion, oratory.’’ By an ac- 
quaintance with this delightful art we are led to understand the true and accurate 
construction of our language. ‘This comprises the purity, propriety, and precision, of 
single words, together with the clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, of whole 
sentences... It also gives a knowledge of all the rich variety of figurative language, 
and leads us on to an acquaintance with the various species.of composition, includ- 
ing the narrative, descriptive, didactic, humorous, pathetic, and sublime. It fur- 
ther treats upon the different parts of a discourse, lays down rules for. its arrange- 
ment, and points out the most successful method of securing attention and leading 
to conviction. This, indeed, is the aim and object of every public speaker, Rhe- 
toric; then, has a more particular reference to the composition of a discourse; Elo- 
cution, to its delivery. 

I have thus given a somewhat’ detailed and copious definition of these terms ; 
and from this, I think, it will be obvious that, whatever is connected with the de- 
livery, or with the construction of our language, is embraced. by Rhetoric; and, Elo- 
cution. They are generally treated as separate branches. of study, but their end 
and object are the same,—to teach the art of correct speaking. 


GRAMMAR is another branch of the same study ;\ anda knowledge of the 
grammar of our language is the foundation of all correct speaking... ,'The. working 
man who begins to study either Rhetoric or Elocution, without. having first 
studied grammar, will make but little progress. By all means, then, let grammar 
be studied. No mancan ever speak or write with assurance without it. It is only 
by the knowledge of single words, and understanding their proper arrangement 
into sentences, that we acquire fluency of speech; and, as Blair observes, “‘ speech 
is the great instrument by which man becomes beneficial toman; and it is to the 
intercourse and transmission of thought, by means of speech, that we are chiefly 
indebted for the improvement of thought itself.”” . Grammar, Elocution, and 
Rhetoric, then, are only different branches of the same art. And it is highly im- 
portant that the working man should make each of these branches his careful study. 
I do not urge the importance of this study from an idea that every. working man 
should become a public speaker ; such an idea would be preposterous ;. but I urge it 
from a conviction of its utility in the discharge of the various duties,.of our social 
condition. Having stated that Grammar, Elocution, and Rhetoric, are but different 
branches of the same art, let us class the three terms together, and, for. the sake of 
brevity, only make use of one in the further consideration of this subject. I will 
take the term Elocution, then, to represent the whole art of correct speaking,: 

Now, when we take into consideration the many advantages which a knowledge 
of ELocuTiIon imparts, it is natural to suppose that all would be favourably inclined 
to its study. But such is not the case. Many individuals are known to entertain 

_ strong prejudices against it. They have imbibed a notion that Elocution merely 
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consists in the ability to give recitations. Now, no idea could be more erroneous 
than.this, The giving of recitations is only recommended as a means to an end. 
The practice js intended to assist the working man to acquire a freedom of pronun- 
ciation, and to familiarize his mind with the beauties of our language. ‘The indi- 
vidual whose ambition prompts him to attain nothing higher in this ornamental 
branch of education than the mere reciting of a few pieces, does very little to 
recommend it as a study to the mass of the people. Something more must be done. 
Its public utility, its beauties, and its applicability to the everyday occurrences of 
life, must be exhibited. ‘These points I shall now attempt to elucidate. 

Of all the arts cultivated by civilized man, few are more deserving his study and 
practice than the one of which I am now treating, It claims the support and atten~- 
tion of every individual, of whatever age or station ; but upon the attention of the 
working man it has a doubleclaim. The necessity of a change in his present ill- 
chosen amusements requires that he should make himself acquainted with this 
valuable department of knowledge. His moral, social, civil, and religious interests 
loudly call for the study of it—the maintenance of his rights demands it. I know 
it is often said that it is useless for working men to trouble themselves about 
subjects of this nature—that it is not their province to meddle with them; nay, 
we are told that they are incapable of understanding the art of speaking; and 
many of the labouring classes have been credulous enough to believe this. I have 
heard even working men sneer at the art of Elocution, and ask for what purpose they 
should devote their time and attention to it; thus repudiating one of the most 
useful accomplishments that can possibly engage the intellectual faculties of man, 
when, at the same time, their leisure hours have been wasted in the most frivolous 
pursuits. Ask such men as these to adduce arguments against this art: they are 
unable to do so, Ask them why they ought not to make themselves acquainted 
with the art of speaking, they cannot answer; at once unconsciously proving the 
importance of an art which they have never been taught to appreciate. 

To tell the labouring man that it is useless for him to fix his attention upon this 
delightful art, is to keep from him much innocent amusement and sound practical 
knowledge; it is to cramp his energies, and lessen his yalue to society. To deny 
him, an acquaintance with this useful subject, is to deprive him of the free exercise 
of nature’s richest, choicest gift. To assert that he is incapable of understanding 
it, is to question the perfection of the Almighty’s work—it is a libel on the organi- 
zation.of man. The working man who is too careless to acquire a knowledge of 
this study, voluntarily inflicts upon himself a great injustice. Is it of no conse- 
quence that we make ourselves acquainted with the principles of Elocution, when 
we may be placed in such circumstances, that our reputation, our livelihood, yea, 
our very life, may depend upon the language of which we make use in delivering 
our statements? Without a knowledge of this art, we lose half the enjoyments of 
social life ; with the knowledge, we possess a recommendation that will admit us 
into the best society. It gives weight, influence, and respectability to the charac- 
ter in every situation of life. Itis this delightful accomplishment that attracts 
man toman; it is this that attaches heart to heart; it is this that cheers and 
enlivens the domestic hearth ; it is the magnetism of society; it is the spell of the 
social circle. By the frequent and judicious exercise of our faculties in speaking, 
the stiffness of the novitiate gradually wears away; his diffidence gives place 
confidence, timidity to assurance. Itis this exercise that imparts freedom an¢ 
ease to action, stamps gracefulness upon attitude, and gives a polish to the 
whole character. re te 

If the real pleasures and advantages resulting from a knowledge of Elocution, 
were more frequently and forcibly urged upon the attention of working men, I feel 
convinced that a great amelioration in their character would soon become manifest, 
Let the subject be made popular by our periodicals, and working men will begin to 
see its utility. They want to be convinced of its importance to themselves. This object 
seems to be overlooked by most Professors of Elocution, even at the present day. 
They must, it seems, dignify their subject, by directing their whole attention to the 
improvement of public speakers, to the almost entire neglect of the elocution of the 
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labouring classes. I have no objection to every assistance being given to our public 
speakers. I know that an effective delivery is indispensable to their success. But 
cannot we have professors for the millions? I think there are few, if any, at 
present. We seldom attend a lecture on Elocution but nearly the whole of the 
speaker’s time is taken up in showing the importance of the art to candidates for|the 
bar, the pulpit, and the senate. This leaning and truckling to things as they have 
been would be all very well, if correct speaking were of no importance to a man, 
except he were destined to exercise his oratorical powers in a judicial, ecclesiastical, or 
senatorial capacity. But is this really the case? Is the character of judge, or coun- 
sellor never assumed, except in some court of justice? Are the duties of the preacher 
required of none but those who are called to the pulpit? Is the wisdom of 
the legislator nowhere needed but in parliament? Let us reflect a little, and 
we shall find that almost every man has to sustain each of these characters in the 
discharge of the duties of private life. Social and moral offences have to be 
examined and adjudicated according to the laws of right and wrong; family 
differences have to be settled; domestic rules and regulations have to be passed 
and enforced ; children have to be trained in the paths of virtue ; and family dis- 
cipline has to be maintained. In the proper discharge of these various duties the 
Scriptures, as well as other books, have to be read; advice and instruction have to 
be given. Again, local affairs have to be managed; schools, institutions, and 
meetings must be conducted. In each of these, questions of great moment fre- 
quently arise, and much skill in argument is required. Add to these the more 
ordinary affairs of life, as business and conversation, and I think it will be pretty 
evident that a knowledge of Elocution is of equal importance to the private indi- 
vidual as to the public character. In whatever light we view Elocution as being 
important to the working man, we feel encouraged to its study. As individuals, 
“We ought to possess a knowledge of this art. It quickens the senses and refines 
the taste; it calls into active operation many dormant faculties of the mind ; it 
brightens the conception, establishes the judgment, and enlarges the understanding. 
It is like an intelligent companion possessing an inexhaustible fund of rich amuse- 
-ment and pleasing instruction. 
In our domestic capacity, Elocution enables us to discharge our incumbent duties 
in the best possible manner; to direct, advise, persuade, and instruct, in the most 
pleasing and impressive style. And, as members of the community, we are better 
qualified by a knowledge of this art for the fulfilment of our station. If any one 
doubt the truth of these statements let him institute a comparison between a man 
who, in persuading to the discharge of duty, manifests a knowledge of the power 
“and use of language, and one who, when he attempts to advise and direct, only ex- 
hibits his ignorance. With the former we are always pleased when we hear his 
“pure, distirct, and correct enunciation ; with the latter we are equally displeased, 
as we listen to his slurred, drawling, and awkward utterance. The one speaks with 
ease and elegance, the other with confusion and embarrassment. ‘To whatever ex- 
tent this comparison be carried, the advantage will be on the side of the elocutionist. 
_ In what I have already advanced, I have endeavoured to convince the working man 
of the importance of attending to the improvement of his language; I have stated a 
few of the advantages resulting from a study of this subject, and have shown that the 
neglect of it contracts our sphere of usefulness, militates against our interest, and 
greatly lessens our pleasures and amusements ; and I would now add, that the want 
of elocutionary knowledge retards the progress of morality and religion. This will 
appear evident from the fact, that the chief sources of pure morality and religious in- 
_Struction are as sealed books to a great majority of the people. Our standard works, 
_whether in poetry or prose, cannot be read with any degree of propriety. Even the 
Bible, to many individuals, contains its insurmountable difficulties in pronunciation. 
/ This must be a great drawback upon our national piety; for if this precious book 
cannot be read correctly, the people, to a great extent, must remain ignorant of their 
moral and religious duties. Now, by a knowledge of Elocution we should’ be enabled 
to read with ease and elegance; a new taste would be created; a deeper interest 
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would be felt in our literature; and, instead of dislike, an inexpressible delight would 
pervade the mind whenever the Bible or any other good book was read. In vain 
does the poet pen his “ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” and indulge in 
all the luxuriance of. an inspired imagination ; in vain does the rhetorician clothe his 
sentiments in all the beauty and elegance of language; in vain does the historian 
relate the transactions of by-gone ages, and “ paint the living manners as they rise ;” 
in vain does the geographer point out the situation of the various countries on the 
globe,and tell‘of their people, their productions, and their clime ; in vain does, the 
fiian of Science ‘search and toil to find out nature’s laws,—if the mass of mankind 
remain too sluggish to read, and too ignorant to appreciate. Re re2 

IT want all working men, as well as others, to become good readers, just. reason- 

ers, and ‘correct speakers. I am sure such results would soon follow a general 
attention to the study of Elocution. It is the key that unlocks the secrets of every 
other art-and science. It leads to such an extensive knowledge of words, and gives 
such a critical habit of mind, that we are enabled by its rules to judge with more 
cértdinty of all that we hear and read. In the acquisition of knowledge, the true 
meaning and right‘use of words is everything. Without a knowledge of words, we 
cannot'think correctly; and, if we cannot think correctly, we shall never be able to 
speak with fluency. I know it would be impossible for every working man to 
become an’orator; but it is possible for every one who has the use of his faculties 
to Acquire correctness of speech. OAT: 

‘Let it, therefore, be our ambition to arrive at this excellence, so that we may 
discharge the various duties of life with credit to ourselves, and satisfaction tu our 
fellow-men. | 

[In a note,accompanying the above article, the writer says :—‘* I deem it neces- 

sary to state that I am a working man in the strictest sense of the term, having 
been a factory operative upwards of twenty years. It will, perhaps, be requisite 
to state, also, that, I never had the advantage of the least instruction in any day- 
‘achool, in the whole course of my life, I was taught the elements of simple read- 
ing by my parents, and at the Sunday-school; but for what little knowledge I 
possess, I am chiefly indebted to my own exertions. When I was twenty years of 
“age, I was comparatively ignorant of everything. I.then began to feel my want of 
knowledge, and I set about my own improvement in earnest. My knowledge of 
words was so limited, that I could make little progress in any branch of study 
I, therefore, went to work at my grammar. I now found that I had much to un- 
learn as well as learn. My habit of incorrect speaking had become so fixed, that I 
could neither read nor speak with any degree of pleasure. I wanted assistance. 
‘At length I met with a few works on Rhetoric and Elocution. These were yery 
useful to me,' I now got on more rapidly, and ina few years I could not only 
speak with ease, but write down my own thoughts. Having acquired this know- 
ledge of language myself, I felt anxious to assist others. I, therefore, formed 
classes, and after the toils of the day were ended, I devoted my leisure hours to 
teaching my fellow-workmen the principles of their language. I haye con- 
tinued, to, teach during, the. last. fifteen years, in which time I have had 
under my. tuition, several hundred pupils in Cheshire, Laneashire, and Derby- 
shire. Many of these pupils. are now filling respectable situations in society; 
most of them haye become active Sunday-school teachers, and seven of them 
jare. now preachers of the Gospel. Such are the results with which God 
has been pleased to crown my feeble exertions, Who can caleulate the ex- 
tensive influence which a single individual, even in humble circumstances, ma 
exercise over the minds of his fellow-men? In making these brief statements 
hope, Sir, you will not consider me egotistical ; I have made them from the purest 
motives, _I make no pretensions to perfection in the branches on which I have 
treated... T have got a little in advance of some of my brothers in toil, and I con- 
“pider it my duty to encourage and help them forward.’’] ¥e hae 
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HOME AND ITS ENDEARMEN TS: ' 20 bev 


By Georce Daviess, Baker, Birmingham. rodolial bah it 


‘Midst pleasures and palaces though we. may roam, ;, | : i, "A ro {jl 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like Home ! & 
Home, sweet Home! there ’s no place like Home!” 


TuERE are some words, the very utterance of which recalls the scenes: of pastlife, 
and brings them in such pleasing train before our mind’s eye, as to. embody them 
in form, and we may almost be said to live and act them over again... Few, among 
these stand more prominently, or influence more powerfully, than, the one, now 
selected. Poets have sung its praises, and thereby immortalized their. memories ; 
painters have sketched its scenes, and our ‘rude forefathers’’ are.well-nigh made 
again to breathe its atmosphere ; childhood loves it; youth respects. it; age remem; 
bers and reveres it. veer 
Hail, then, to our spirit-stirring, soul-inspiring, heart-cheering theme !.,, Home,! 
Who has not felt the attraction of this sweet word? What heart but has throbbed 
with pleasure in reiterating this pure Saxon appellation ?. Is there a human, heart, 
a spirit enshrined in mortal clay, that has not proved. its endearments, enjoyed, its 
privileges, acknowledged the virtuous power of its principles, and shared its.asso- 
ciations and vicissitudes > Or if there be who are deprived. of .a,.home,,,“¢ though 
never so homely,’’ who that possesses it, in its poverty or its plenitude, but.owns 
the promptings of pity, the feelings of sympathy, and the impulse of charity,.on 
behalf of any thus deprived of earth’s chief good? Turn we, then, to speak,.of its 
endearments. 
First—To wHom Is IT ENDEARED? Jt is endeared to the absent, Who. that las 
passed any period away from his hearth and his homestead, has not anxiously aniti- 
cipated. the day of return to his dear delights ; longed to mingle up with its scenes ; 
looked forward to participate in its enjoyments ; anxious to help in bearing its 
sorrows, griefs, and afflictions ; and desirous to assist in the performance of its 
duties and. requirements ? Ao 
The traveller, wandering in a far land, a stranger among strangers, pins for his 
home. Hear the poetic. wanderer :— : ag, ert oie ane 
; “ Remote, unfriended, melaacholy, slow,* 
Or by the lazy Scheld. or wandering Po, 
Where’er I roam, whatever realms to. see, 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee.” 


“We have another affecting instance of this in: Mungo Park’s - Life.’’) Without 
food or money, and after abstinence for a considerable time, expecting to -_pass=the 
night in the branches of a tree, he is noticed by a woman, taken.to her hut;.pro- 
vided with food, and a mat to sleepon. The female portion of the family employed 
in spinning, lighten their labour with a song, of which they make their.guest.the 
subject, one giving the air, and the rest joining in chorus :— . nidoeas 
_ “The winds roared and the rains fell. The poor white man, faint and weary, came’ aA aA 
under our tree. He has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind his corn.” Choifus : 
“Let us pity the white man, no mother has he to bring him milk, no wife to grind ‘his corti”« 


“ Trifling,’’ says he, ‘as this recital may appear to the reader, to a person in thy 
situation the circumstance was affecting in the highest degree. I was oppréssed By 
such unexpected kindness, and sleep fled from my eyes, Such an’ incident will 
speak more powerfully than all else Ican add.” Nor are the histories of the hardy 
explorers of the Arctic regions without parallel cases. Often do we read of their 
thoughts turning homewards. In their’ darkest hours ‘and in > their’: more 
favoured moments, in distress and difficulty, they state: ‘“That many wishes Were 
turned towards our own English homes, will not be doubted,”” And when cheered by 
demonstrating the spot at which the needle ceased to act, designated by Sir’ JC, 


* “ The sluggishness of mind which comes upon a man in solitude,”—Life of Galdsmith, 
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Ross, as the North Pole, the testimony is; ‘‘I must leaye it to others to imagine our 
elation of mind, having now at length arrived at the great object of our ambition ; it 
seemed as if our voyage and all our labours were at an end, and that nothing now re- 
mained but for-us to return home, and be happy for the rest of our days.’’ While on 
festive occasions, as Christmas, when the crews were regaled with a liberal dinner, of 
which roast-beef formed the essential and orthodox portion, home endearments 
had peculiar charms for these weary tie-bound explorers ; nor were wives, mothers, 
sweethearts, and homes forgotten. ‘It wasahappy day for all the crew, and 
happy days had moral value with us, little suspected by those who liye in uniform 
ease, peace, and luxury.’ Nay, Sir John, but we, the working men of England, 
do sympathize with our fellow-men in those happy days, that, ‘like angels’ visits,”’ 
come, ‘few and far between.’’ And our hope and prayer is, should “ Sir J. Franklin” 
be still in existence, he and his men, may have met with many days like those. 
And thence we derive our last argument—namely, from the feelings of travellers 
sharing in the endearments of home. As who will doubt that should these men re- 
turn, after their prolonged and perilous researches, home for them will have attrac- 
tions far more sweet; absence will’ have made their hearts more fond; and their 
perils greatly, nay, unspeakably, have enhanced the joys of theirreturn? ‘‘ Sweet 
as home to travellers weary’’ is almost an apophthegm; or, in the words of 
Newton :— 
** As when the weary traveller gains 

The height of some o’erlooking hill, 

His heart revives ; if cross the plains 

He hies his home, though distant still. 

While he surveys the much-loved spot, 

He slights the space that lies between ; 

His past fatigues are now forgot, 

Because his journey’s end is seen.” 


Let us realize, as far as may be, the case of the intrepid Franklin and his heroic 
band. Away from /ome for four years, with little or no intercourse with civilized 
people, no despatches from England, locked firmly up in regions of thick-ribbed 
ice, enduring the rigours of four northern winters, with the calamities and privations 
incident to such a life. What eager councils are held! What superhuman efforts 
put forth! "What unfailing energy exercised! What expedients adopted! And 
all for what? To get home once again. Break we in on one of their councils—we enter 
into the presence of no ordinary men: their noble fronts display the indomitable power 
of mind and will over matter; just returned from a tour upon the ice, indications 
of approaching breaks in the element that now binds fast as strongest iron, have 
been observed. Hope again becomes buoyant in their hearts—is evinced in each 
other. Mark the bearing then, reader— 

“The thought of home his spirit cheers, 
No more he grieves for troubles past ; 
Nor any future trial fears, bat ly 
So he may safe arrive at last.” ty 


Success at length crowns their efforts; and, after enduring hardships and 
labours past description, they fall in with the parties sent in search, and return to 
England and nome! And who shall describe the joy that must, and will, beat 
through the heart of this mighty nation, at ‘‘a consummation so deyoutly to be 
wished !’ ) 

Our space admonishes, or we might tell of the child at school; the truant sailor- 
youth; the student amid the halls of learning ; the soldier ordered out on foreign 
service; the merchant pursuing the gains of trade; or the penitent convict, deprived 
of freedom, shackled, and made a slave, and reaping the fruit of his doings. All of 
whom long and sigh for home. 

But nome is endeared to its constant denizens. Yea, be they never so lowly, or 
ever so dignified, home has its attractions even to these. The humble shoemaker, 
aud the skilled divine ; the hard-handed blacksmith, and the accomplished scholar ; 
the patrolling policeman, and the ermined judge; the village schoolmaster, and 
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the exalted statesman ; alike partake of its enjoyments, and share its pleasures. 
We might tell of the eminent lawyer, after the fatigues of assize, laying aside his 
gown and wig, and entering with gladness the bosom of his family; of the re- 
nowned politician, who, at the close of a laborious session, leaves the House for his 
rural seat, or town abode; and of the skilful physician, passing through hospitals and 
the chambers of sickness and death, hailing with joy the spare hour he now and 
then secures for the endearments of home. 

Leaving these, however, we come to the toiling portion of our community. Yes, 
home is endeared to the working man, of whatever trade, profession, calling, or 
pursuit. We will not stay to classify these homes, as of the baker or the pin-maker, 
and so on; but give a general sketch, merely premising that, if there be any 
difference, ‘those Bato. follow their calling from home are likely to have a fuller 
gush of feeling on their return, than those who work in their own dwellings, 
and have often greater opportunities of self-improvement. "Tis early morn; 
the light is breaking on a large city; workmen are beginning to be astir. 
Yonder is a labourer proceeding to his daily toil; let us listen to his meditations— 
** Well! labour is a blessing; and, with health and fair remuneration, I have 
no wish to change my position. Though my bed is lowly, my sleep has 
been sweet; though my house is small, my desires are limited! It is stilltomea 
home most dear. What, though I clutch no bags of gold, and can boast no hoarded 
treasures ! nought 

* Equals the riches of the heart, 
And these are mine—affection, love, 
Enduring, constant, tender, true, 
And only next to heaven !’ 
These all are dearer to me as the fruit of my own efforts. Labour is no curse, but 
&@ BLESSING ! 
* The bread I eat, the clothes I wear, 
My hands have earned, my labour won !’” 


With thoughts like these he enters the factory, and soon, with a willing, ready 
hand, his tools are made to form and fashion articles either for use or ornament. 
A difficulty occurs—the mind is harassed. Just then the hour for dinner 
arrives, and away he hies to see the dear ones of his heart. By cheerful 
faces, a wholesome meal, and a clean hearth, his flagging spirits are renewed, his 
trouble is forgotten; he enjoys his frugal fare, made more than dainty, by sharing it 
with his wife and little ones. Dinner over, there’s a few moments’ frolic with the 
children, father on hands and knees, and mother holding babe on his back, while 
the little toddlers are chasing daddy, as their horse, around the table. 

“ By sports like these are all their cares beguiled ; 
The sports of children satisfy the child.” 

Returning to work, as a giant refreshed, his arms, his heart, are strengthened. 
Who has not felt the endearments of Hitt creep, as it were, around tig weary 
frame, and send new vigour to his hands, in time of toil and trial? Passing along a 
street the other day, I observed a wheelwright, with his brawny arm made bare, itd 
the sweat trickling down his cheek; his little Johnny toddled to his side, and was 
clasped in his father’s arms, and sweet kisses pressed on his glowing cheek. An 
acquaintance passing, said, ‘“‘ Ay, John, that was sweet!’ ‘“ Oh, yes!” was the 
reply, ‘‘ worth all the dabour.’’ . 

But night approaches. Workmen are wending home. Listen to their evening 
song :—. 

“ Day is past, and toil is done, 

Night now comes, sweet solace bringing ; 
So with thanks for blessings won, 
Homeward I return with singing. 

“ Well I know what dear delight 

(With the thought my heart is thrilling) 
Waits me, each succeeding night, 
In my comfortable dwelling. 
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** Welcome there, with her sweet face . 
(Tis my wife’s) all gladly smiling, 
Gives to me the thiefest place, . 
With her love my toil beguiling. 
‘Round about me, laughing wild, 
Running,.shouting, leaping, pressing, 
Comes each dear, delighted child, 
For their father’s warm caressing. 
. “Ha! my darlings, how d’ye do ? 
Once more kiss, and let me kiss ye; 
How should f your absence rue, 
Did I at this moment miss ye?” 

“ Toil for day, and rest for night, ty 
Yet hath night the greater measure, ; 
Since with night comes dear delight, 

Love, and innocence, and pleasure,”* 


But thiefly on the Sabbath, is the workman’s home endeared to him, bets 


** Then comes the day I nobly dare 
» Tocall Almighty Gon’s and mine.” 


“Tis God’s best gift to a working world ;’’ with its undisturbed rest, its holy 
calm, its pious influences, ‘its family associations, its blest home endearments and 
duties. ‘Then does the well-spring of the heart send forth its gushing waters to 
revive and strengthen ovr better natures; and who shall deny that home is 
endeared to the sons of toil? 

Love-enkindling, comfort-giving ome! around thee are gathered: our hearts’ 
best, affections, our holiest feelings, our purest enjoyments !» Associated with thee 
are the lovely and endearing titles of father, mother, husband, -wife, parents, 
children, brothers, sisters, kindred, friends! All the tender ties. of life. meet in 
thee! Thou art labour’s repose, the traveller’s retreat, woman’s sphere, man’s 
friend, the husband’s. comfort, the wife’s domain, the father’s joy, the mother’s 
happiness, the children’s asylum. 

SECONDLY-CIN' WHAT ‘IS HOME ENDEARED ? . 

Primarily, in the union of ithe sexes, “An American writer. says:, “‘ There is an 
admirable'partition between the sexes, which the Author of our Being has distributed 
to each, with a’ wisdom that challenges our unbounded admiration, Man is strong, 
woman is’ beautiful; manis daring and.confident, woman is diffident and unas- 
suming ;' man is ‘great in action, woman.in suffering ; man shines abroad, woman at 
home ; man talks to convince, woman to persuade and please ; man has a rugged 
heart, woman a soft and tender one ;-man prevents misery, woman relieves it; man 
has science, woman taste; man has judgment, woman has sensibility ; man is a 
being'of justice, woman. is an angel of mercy.’’ But home is designed and fitted te 
commingle these, apparently-opposing qualities, and, while each maintains its dis- 
tinctive character, to cause all to centre in the union of husband and wife. 'Thus what 
before: was distinction,. becomes union, softening, refining, and regulating the man ; 
improving, confirming, and elevating the woman. The weakness of the one impart- 
ing glory 'to the other; the strength of the husband becoming a protecting, shield 
to, the, wife ;. her feminine delicacy imparting a masculine dignity to him; making 
up. foreach: other’s deficiencies, assisting in the discharge of each other’s duties, 
directing each other’s pursuits, and infusing life and spirit into each other’s pleasures 
and recreations ; smoothing off eccentricities; exchanging coarseness for delicacy, 
and producing one aim, one heart, one flesh. Here no prejudices of society, or dis- 
parity of interests need interfere, no conventionalities intervene, no.rebuffs be feared ; 
here there may be the utmost fréedom of intercourse, thought, feeling, and affection, 
jor the promotion of mutual happiness, ..... 4... .... ies dai Pune 
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“Oh happy they, the happiest. of their kind, 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate, 
Their bor gt their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
* * * * Harmony itself 
Attuning all their passions into love 
Ineffable, and sympathy of soul;  _ 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 
With boundless confidence; for nought but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure,” 


In forming a peculiar sphere for the life of woman, home is no less endeared. Here 
is her power confessed, her influence acknowledged. Here woman reigns by smiles, 
not frowns—by affection, not fear; not over our passions alone, but over our hearts 
and heads; not by the might of her power, but by the soothing influence of her love. 
Here she may appreciate the injunction : 


“ Let love through all your actions run, 
Be merciful and mild.” 


Demonstrating this in her practice, she claims and maintains :her, sway over, the 
dearest interests of men : 
“ Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 

Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life! 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of love and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet.” 


Here no intruder should mar her peace, or be allowed to glory in her deptnautton, 
“since by all the connections in which she stands to man, especially at home, is her 
‘name endeared. As counsellor and friend, as wife and mother, as daughter and 
companion, does she become precious : 
“In the meek cottage-home of the mother presiding ; 
All graces, all gentleness, round them abiding ; 
As nature’s true daughters, how sweetly they dwell!” 


And who among us are not wiser men, better citizens, warmer patriots aac ‘philan- 
thropists, more “enlarged in our views, hopes, and aspirations, as, the result. of. her 
kindly authority? What of goodness or of greatness has blessed the, world, but,has 
been watched over, from the cradle to the tomb, by her all- pervading spirit of love ? 
From the ark of bulrushes to the manger of Bethlehem, all. that is sublime or beau- 
tiful, tender or affecting, can be traced, mediately or immediately, to her delightful 
sway. Who has not felt in one or all of the endeared relations she occupies, the 
purity of her love, the softness of her melting eye, the sweetness ot. her yoice, .the 
affection of her heart ? ; nil 
In honouring the ever-to-be-cherished relation of parents and children. ‘\tois<the 
home of our childhood to which our memories cling through all life’s changes, down 
to hoary hairs, and the borders of the tomb. It lives in our affections, is enshrined 
in our hearts, painted in our families, and prolonged in our histories.. It-was there 
we first felt a mother’s love, knew a mother’s affection, enjoyed a mother’s care. 
Who can tell all: he owes to these proofs of a mother’s attachment? Kindness'in 
health, attention in sickness, friendship in prosperity, and constancy in adversity ; 
love and well-being in life, and not) unfrequently sympathy and the last’ offices-of 
‘mortality in death! ‘‘ Can a mother forget her sucking child?’ Timé ‘can? never 
reveal the debt of love we owe to mothers, even in the everyday business’ of Hfe, 
much less in the quiet, unseen, and sometimes unknown, influences of her character 
over ours. That revelation is reserved for eternity ! P yeaa ly ale aa 
“ Who would have hung round childhood’s sleepleas aaah Jomorg ‘aut . 
And fanned with anxious-hand my burning brow ? eed 
Who would have fondly pressed my feyer’d lip, 
in all the agony of love and woe? 
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None but a mother !—none but one like thee, 

Whose bloom has faded in the midnight watch !— 
Whose eye for me has lost its witchery— 

Whose form has felt disease’s mildew touch. 

Yes, thou hast lighted me to health and life, 

By the light lustre of thy youthful bloom : 

Yes, thou hast’ wept so oft o’er every grief, 

That woe hath traced thy brow with marks of gloom.” 


Nor can we, her children, forget her attention—her solicitude. Who does not re- 
member the devotion of the youths, who, when the city was burning, forgot every- 
thing else, in a desire to save their parents, and, effecting this, thought they. had done 
ali? And, thank God, we are not without modern imstances.. There are those to 
whom a word, a book, a song, a tune, a trifle of any kind, is more endeared as a 
token of such than a crown of diamonds; and we remember with joy—with pride 
our mother’s arm chair, the stick, the large Bible, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim, and 
revere them, though the owner has passed away. Yes, there are many honouring 
and honoured children spared to lend a helping hand, when drooping age and failing 
strength ask assistance, and need kind attention and support; and these, to’our 
minds, attain a higher dignity in rendering these proofs of filial affection than can 
be else conferred. Happy they thus privileged, and happier still, who, with Eliza 
Cook, willingly proffer their health and vigour for such service: 


“ When thou art feeble, old, and grey, 
Come, rest thy arm on me; 
And let a cherished child protect 
Its aged mother’s knee !” 


“Tf there be one thing pure, where all beside is sullied, that can endure when all 
else pass away; if there be aught surpassing human, deed or word, or thought, if is 
a mother’s love.” Nor would we be unmindful of a father’s instruction, assistance, 
kindness, and advice. Who that has known and felt these relations, and has not 
proved them to be among life’s purest joys / 

In the formation of a family circle is home endeared. In this kindred circle spirits 
meet, and fellowship and mutual kindness adorn the life. There the charities and 
sympathies of our nature are hourly brought out and practised. There are seen the 
attentions of a manly, loving brother to his sisters ; while by these the tokens of love 
are reciprocated in little acts of kindness, better known and felt than described. There 
all are watching over the interests of each, and each caring for and adding their part 
to the well-being of the whole; and who does not know that this family bond serves 
to contribute to the stability of well-ordered society, and the benefit of civilization 
at large. From this bond is derived the whole brotherhood of man, “ the family in 
heaven and in earth,” sanctioned by religion, honoured of God, and blessed of men. 
This brotherhood must yet extend, till it enfolds the world in its embrace. For this 
we will pray and labour till, as Nicoll has it,— 


“ Tlk says to his neighbour, in cottage and ha, ui 


We are one, high and laigh, and we should nae be twa! 
Sae gi’e me your hand, we are brithren a’.” 


Who that has seen the family cirele, gathered round the homely board, to partake 
of the mid-day meal ; or at the tea-table, to drink the cheering cup; or formed into 
the evening circle, for conversation, poetry, or music, each and all adding to the 
eommon stock, affording mental interest, instruction, and improvement, ‘and, as 
various topics are suggested and discussed—whether the glorious themes of Saered 
Writ, its narratives, poetry, principles, or promises; or the poet's sublime and 
simple effusions and aspirations; or the melodious and:cheering ‘song of, praise, 
joined in by all, parents, children, brothers, sisters, kindred, friends, uniting to 
swell the song, till the flame of devotion burns on the altar of the inner temple, and 
sends the soul aspiring to the skies ;—-who, oh! who has not at such seasons felt 
‘how good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity?’ 
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“ My own fireside! those simple words 
Can bid the sweetest dreams arise, 
Can waken feeling’s tenderest chords, 
And fill with tears of joy my eyes. 
What is there my w2/d heart can prize, 
That doth not in thy sphere abide, 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 
My own, my own fireside.” 


Finauiy, home is endeared to our hearts by tts universal and impartial bliss.1 Wel- 
come! welcome iome/ Around thee shines the triple halo of parental fondness, 
filial affection, mutual intercourse. ‘Thou art no respecter of persons. ‘The rich 
and the poor meet alike under thy rooftree; the high and the low find shelter under 
thy shade. The honest labourer and the peer of the realm are both indebted to 
thee. Thou sheddest thy benison on beggar and prince, and the home of the 
lowly is oftimes more endeared than one of high degree. Like the sun and the 
rain, thou pourest forth thy benignant blessings on all alike, Alas! that any are 
so depraved as to turn them into a lasting, damning curse. For the working men 
of England we pray—May they be taught to prize the holy influence !— 


* Closer, closer, let us knit, 
Hearts and hands together, 
Where our fireside comforts sit, 
In the wildest weather ! 
Oh ! they wander wide who roam 
For the joys of life from HOME!” 


Harpy, tHRIicE HAPPY Homu! Who would not sing thy praise, proclaim thy 
honour, admire thy beauty? Who does not feel thy influence, acknowledge thy 
comforts, prize thy affections >? Thou art a spot enclosed out of the wilderness of 
the world. Without thee, life would be reft of more than half its bliss; the 
earth becomes a dreary desert ; the world a huge ware-mart for contracting gain 
and hoarding treasure ; while man, partaking of the general desolation, would 
wander over the face of the creation, no spot to call his own. The foxes might 
have holes, the birds have nests, but man have no home wherein to lay his head ! 


“ Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 


That bid my thoughts be all of thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 

To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whate’er my future years may be ; 

Let joy or grief my fate betide; 
Be still an Eden bright to me, 

My own—my own fireside.” 


EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON 


SOLAR LIGHT AND 


HEAT, 


By JAmMEs THOMPSON, Paper-maker, near Kendal, Burneside, 


HAVING seen in your first Supplementary 
Number of Tux eae MAN’s FRIEND 
an essay on the effects of heat, a few ob- 
servations upon experiments on solar light 
and heat may direct more attention, and 
lead many to make observations and even 
experiments, in this generally-considered 
abstruse branch of science; and so help to 
ascertain whether heat really comes from 
the sun, together with light, as is generally 


believed ; or, if not, by what means it is 
produced. There is, comparatively, little 
taught on this subject in any of the books 
usually read by working people, so. that 
but little is generally known of the obser- 
vations, experiments, and theories,,of men 
of science in this department of research. 
It is admitted that the animating influ- 
ences of the sun perform a most important 
part in all the productions of our world. 
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His transient visits in winter teach, by the 
check which all living organized beings then 
experience, the paramount power and im- 
portance of the influences emanating from 
the sum at the other seasons of the year. 

In springj.as the light ‘and heat increase 
by the longer contiriuance and more direct 
rays of: the sun, the buds ‘on the bare trees 
swell and open, the’ leaves ‘expand, and 
the trees,’ which a*‘short time ago were 
grey ,and: leafless, ‘become clothed in a 
tresh -foliage sof» beautiful green by the 
power. of: the »sun’s crays.’ Vegetation has 
resumedvitsisuspended energies, and every 
field, and. avood;sand**hill°and dale, is 
clothed in green of varied: hues, the view 
of which-ought toanspire.'the mind of man 
with delight :and, gratitude for the plenty 
that is seen;sptinging out. of the earth. 
Truly, at:such'seasons) “‘ the heaven’s drop 
down fatness : the Lord: openeth his hand 
and. satisfieth. the desire of every living 
things}salloo od ai 

“Were these influences of the sun with- 
held. from. our, world, it would: instantly be 
deprived of all.beauty and fertility ; animal 
and yegetable.life in all their forms would 
vease, and. still cold death and chaotic 
darkness would cover the earth with their 
sable mantle.. , 

How. very important to our world, then, 
are the .combined influences .of the sua! 
How vast the,sphere .of his animating, en- 
lightening, warming, and attractive. power ! 
By the discovery. of che planet Neptune, 
3,043 millions of milesfrom the sun, itisnow 
knowfA-that, the. diameter of the sphere of 
our sun’s, enlightening influence: cannot be 
less than, 7,000 millions of miles. | 
There has, been, and. probably still pre- 
vails,..a general. opinion,, that. the. sun is 
a‘highly heated. body,. throwing. off. light 
and heat in all directions, the same as.any 
other highly-heated mass of matter or com- 
mon fire. Our general language enforces 
this opinion ; we say the. sun is warm, the 
sun is hot, he “is scorching hot, &c.; and 
many of our sources of knowledge teach us 
similarly, by the terms radiant. heat from 
the stin, radiant colour from the sun. Thus 
the general ‘impression is, that the sun, in 
order to.sénd forth so much light and heat, 
must itself be, a highly-heated sphere. 

The discoveries of Dr. Herschell and others 
give us good’ reason to believe that this is 
not ‘the case}but that the sun is, on the 
contrary, “ari opaque, body, a world, some- 
thing’ like «our own, but of yery great di- 
mensions, and’ possessing an atmosphere, 
or rathér tywo atmospheres, of vast extent— 
vizi, in’ Dr! Herschell’s estimation upwards 
of*tivoothotigand! miles “hich. “The outer, 
or €xternal° portion, “Of the sun’s ‘atmo- 
sphere is*swppbsed! by this philosopher to 
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be of a phosphorescent light-giving nature, 
and the under or internal atmosphere to be 
more dense and highly reflective, often so 
disturbed as to disperse the extreme light- 
giving atmosphere for thousands of miles, 
thus causing. what is generally called spots 
in the sun’s disk. Many of these spots are 
very large, often changing their forms and 
dimensions, sometimes enlarging and com- 
ing more fully into view; then again 
they are seen to contract, and sometimes in 
a few days, or even ina few hours, to disap- 
pear altogether. It is by the appearances 
which these spots assume on the disk of the 
sun, that this body is known to revolve on 
his axis from east to west, a3 the earth does 
in its daily motion. These spots are first 
seen on the eastern limb, where their ap- 
pearances are long and narrow, but as they 
approach the centre they increase in width. 
Proceeding onward to the western limb, 
they gradually narrow, and disappear in 
about 13 days. Thus it is ascertained that 
the sun is globular, and revolves on his axis, 
making one revolution in about 25} of our 
days. 

The nucleus, or darkest portion in the 
centre of these spots, is supposed to be a 
part of the solid matter of the sun, seen in 
consequence of the external light-giving 
atmosphere being driven aside by the agita- 
tion of the internal portion of the’ sun’s 
atmosphere. It is therefore inferred that 
the sun isa world similar to this, and that 
it may be inhabited by beings with’ consti- 
tutions adapted to the circumstances and 
situations in which they are placed. The 
sun is of vast dimensions, calculated to ex- 
ceed by five hundred times the:combined size 
of all the planets, and moons, and comets, 
in this solar system. ‘gard Be 

From the knowledgeafforded us by these 
discoveries and observations, it is easy for 
us to understand how the sun may give 
light; but for a sphere not highly heated to 
give us heat, appears anomalous, especially 
when we take into account the vast distance 
(viz., ninety-seven millions of miles) of the 
sun from our planet. 

To develope light such as we receive from 
the sun, it would seem that an atmosphere 
is necessary; fer it must be obvious-to-ob- 
servers that where there is no atmosphere, 
there is comparatively no light. This is 
manifest as the sun sinks beneath our hori- 
zon, at 18 degrees below it, his influence 
then being 49 miles high,.our atmosphere - 
does not refract the light; it is. conse- 
quently dark, but the light-giving rays 
pass over us to the moon, or Venus, or 


some other planet above or beyond us. Yet 
_we haye no. sensible evidence of light 


passing to these orbs—though’ we see them 
shine brilliantly, and. we know the sun is 
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their souree of light. From such observa- 
tions we infer that even the light of the 

sun, such as we experience, is only mani- 
fest in the atmospheres of his planets, and 
that such light may be stronger or weaker 
according to the constitution of the atmo- 
sphere of the different planets, by which 
arrangements either nearness or remoteness 
may be fully compensated for. It thus ap- 
inte that the sun has the power of creating 
ight in planetary atmospheres. Therefore 
we have no reason to suppose that light 
and heat, such as we experience, are con- 
stantly emanating from the sun, and passing 
from every point of his surface. indis- 
criminately throughout his vast illuminating 
sphere, this would imply a waste of mat- 
ter, destructive alike to the power and per- 
manency of our. glorious orb. of day... Of 
such waste we have no. evidence manifest 
in the works of creation. 

We are aware some have taught that solar 
light and radiant heat travel from. the sun 
to the earth, and probably everywhere else, 
at the rate of 200,000 miles per second of 
time, and that the-rays of radiant heat are 
distinct from. these rays which produce 

vision or light ; but it.may be questioned 
if the fact assumed in this phraseology— 
viz., that heat emanates from the sun—has 
ever been satisfactorily established. 

In conducting experiments with the prism 
for this purpose, the point of greatest heat 
is found. to be variable, according ‘to the 
kind of prism used; and this fact doubtiess 
led many to erroneous conclusions regard- 
ing radiant heat from the sun. A great 
number of the experiments of scientific men 
prove that wherever solar light is ob- 
structed, heat is evolved, or set free: The 
recapitulation of a few experiments, some 
of them quite familiar, may make this clear 
to the reader. ’ 

If the focus of concentrated sunlight from 
a common convex lens, fall on a transparent 
substance, as air, water, or coloured window 
glass, no heat will be evolved or set free, 
because the light is not obstructed, or ab- 
sorbed by these transparent bodies; but let 
the same focus of light fall in an opaque 
surface, and heat will be evolved frecly, 
and if the substance be combustible, it will 
become ignited’ and burn. This means is 
often rescrted to in fields, for the purpose 
of kindling tobacco, heat being liberated 

when the direct rays of the sun are ob- 
_ structed or absorbed by any such surfaces ; 
so the solar light obstructed or diverted by 
the prism may evolve some heat which may 
be refracted or radiated to different portions 
ofthe spectrum, according to the nature of 
the prism used in the experiment. __ 

If a square of common glass be held be- 
tween us and the sun’s direct rays, neither 
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light nor heat. will. be obstructed, nor will 


| the temperature of the glass.be increased. 


If the same glass be held» between us and a 
common fire, it will not obstruct the light, 
but it will absorb nearly all the heat, and 
scarcely any will pass through it to us ; the 
glass.will rapidly increase inits temperature. 
Glass freely absorbs. sensible heat; but giasy 
does not absorb the heat from the direc: 
rays of the sun, because it is only light, and 
not sensible heat, till it comes in contact with 
opaque surfaces. Solar heatis only manifest 
through the medium of surfaces proportion- 
ed to their opacity and deepness of colour; 
by this means the sun affects the skin and 
not the glass with heat, and the heat from 
.a fire affects the glass and not the skin. ‘In 
this experiment, as inthe former, we have 
no.evidence of heat radiating from the sun ; 
but there is sensible evidence that heat is 
produced through the medium of surfaces. 
If the direct rays of the sun be collected by 
a reflecting mirror, a square of glass will 
intercept the heat radiating from the mirror, 
and for a time but little heat will pass 
through the glass, which will rapidly rise in 
its temperature. Let the glass next’ be 
interposed between the sun and the mirror, 
and the temperature of the glass will not be’ 
affected. Here, again, glass is affectéd in 
its temperature by sensible heat, but not so 
affected by the direct rays of the sun. If 
we take a glass globe, with a convex lens, 
and expose the lens to the direct rays of the 
sun, there will be no perceptible change in 
the temperature of the glass globe by the 
concentrated light of the lens; but ifa piece 
of charcoal be placed in the globe, and the 
concentrated light brought to bear upon it, 
it will'soon ignite and burn to ashes. Here, 
again, we have heat developed only through 
the medium of opaque surfaces. 

M. de Saussene had a small box lined with 
charred cork, to make a spongy black sur- 
face. This box was covered with a thin 
‘plate of glass, with a thermometer laid in 
the bottom. When this instrument was 
laid in the direct rays of the sun, the ther- 
mometer in it rose to 221 degrees Fahrenheit 
in a few minutes; but the heat could not be 
detected entering the box. In this instru- 
ment the light was absorbed, and heat 
rapidly developed and accumulated, because 
it could not escape, as in ordinary circum- 
stances, which may give some idea of, the 
amount of heat constantly set free, and als» 
escaping from the surface of bodies. . It, is. 
on this principle that our,cucumber frames 
and greenhouses are heated by thejdirect 
rays of the sun. . The heat, is developed,on 
the surfaces in such frames, or, houses; and, 


so much allowed to. escape to equalize the 


temperature. 
In Sir Richard Phillips’ ‘* Book of Facts,” 
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page 227, he says, that “‘a convex lens 
burns at 25 feet under the surface of the 
sea’ in a diving bell.”? It cannot be sup- 
posed that heat passed down through 26 
feet of moving water, at a temperature but 
little above 32 deg. Fahrenheit, so as to 
burn in a diving-bell; we know that water 
will not so conduct heat. But the concen- 
trated light.of a lens might burnin a diving- 
bell as in ordinarycircumstances ; still, we 
have solar heat only through the medium 
of surfaces which are capable of absorbing 
light. Dr. .Franklin’s experiment with 
pieces of different coloured cloth on snow, 
demonstrates plainly that heat by the sun 
is evolved upon surfaces. The darkest co- 
lours sunk deepest in the snow, and the 
lighter. colours, reflecting a portion of the 
light, absorbed less; and, consequently, 
less heat being evolved, there was less snow 
melted; the least snow was melted by the 
white, cloth, because it reflected more and 
absorbed less light than any of the other 
pieces of cloth. Wemay notice, that white 
cloth radiates heat freely, when it is pre- 
sent. Count Rumford had two thin brass 
vessels filled with hot water; one of these 
vessels was covered with Irish linen, the 
other was uncovered. The vessel covered 
with linen cooled 10 degrees in 363 minutes, 
the other cooled 10 degrees in 55 minutes. 
In this case heat was present, and was ra- 
diated by the white surface. In Dr. Frank- 
lin’s experiment, it is plain that the heat 
radiated was just in proportion to the light 
absorbed by the white surface. 

If, as is popularly supposed, heat radiated 
from the sun to the earth, and every other 
planet within the range of his vast illumi- 
nating sphere, the heat of the sun necessary 
for this would be immense, especially when 
we consider that heat, like light, diminishes 
in intensity according to the squares of its 
distances. By this rule, how much _ heat 
would reach this globe, at 97,000,000 miles 
distance from the sun? Or, by the same 
rule inyersed, taking our temperature at 
70 deg., what must be the heat at the sun? 
The above might be sufficient to teach us, 
independently of the preceding experiments, 
that sensible heat does not radiate, or come 
to this, or other planetary bodies, from the 
sun. Sensible heat, diminishing in effect 
as. the, squares of its distances, must be 
affected, by the media through which it 
passes. This heat, in its passage to our 
earth’s surface, must first enter the upper 
regions of our atmosphere, which must be 
of an exceedingly low temperature, possess- 
ing a.great capacity for sensible heat. This 
is evidently the case, from the nearness of 
the line, or rather case, of perpetual con- 
gelation, to our earth’s surface, which at the 
Equator is only about fifteen thousand feet 
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above the level of the sea. Over this 
country it is estimated at from six to seven 
thousand feet above our surface. Over this 
country we have perpetual freezing at one 
and a quarter mile high; yet we know that’ 
our atmosphere refracts light at nearly 
forty-nine miles high. Sensible heat would, 
in these upper regions, be absorbed, and 
the temperature increased, which is not the 
case. 

All heat produced at the surface of our 
earth does not appear to be under the in- 
fluence of gravity. Itis of great levity. It 
has a rapid upward flight. When we use 
it, we have generally to catch as it is flying 
up, which proves the great capacity of the 
upper regions of our atmosphere for heat. 
From what is known of the temperature of. 
the higher strata of our atmosphere, it may 
reasonably be inferred that what we under- 
stand to be sensible heat can neither enter 
nor escape from our atmosphere. 

In conclusion, it may be inferred from 
these observations and experiments, that 
solar light is produced only in planetary at- 
mospheres. That such light is under the 
influence of gravity seeking surfaces with 
great avidity, its refraction, or bending, be- 
fore it enters the media through which it 
passes, teaches that itis under the opera- 
tion of the law of gravitation. 

It may also be inferred that solar sen- 
sible heat is produced upon surfaces by the 
direct light or rays of the sun in quantity, 
as the surface is transparent or opaque. 
This heat is liberated in the cloudy regions 
of our atmosphere upon our land, in. the 
shallow, and in the deep waters. 

In deep water the light penetrates far be- 
fore it can be all absorbed, therefore little 
heat can be evolved in great.space, the tem-. 
perature being thereby little affected. In, 
shallow water the light soon comes in con-, 
tact with the bed of the water, there heat 
is evolved, and the temperature correspond-. 
ingly increased. oa 

he sun, according to the season, always. 
possesses the same power, but in cloudy 
weather much light is absorbed by these 
clouds, and the heat at the surface is, 
thereby greatly diminished. The results of 
these experiments and observations are. 
quite in harmony with the nature of the sun, 
as assumed by Dr. Herschell and others to. 
be an immense world, constituted similarly 
to this, differing chiefly in possessing a 
phosphorescent, light-giving atmosphere. 
Though the sun is not a highly-heated mass, 
as has long been taught, and though he may 
not radiate light and heat from eyery point 
of his surface indiscriminately through space, 
we may justly admire the infinite wisdom 
and power of the Creator of the heavens 
and the earth, who has endowed the sun 
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with power to guide and govern, to warm, 
enlighten, and animate all the spheres com- 
mitted to his enlivening and cheering influ- 
ences, without waste of heat or light, which 
would be incompatible with the past known 
permanency and power of the sun. If his 
power was diminishing, the planets would be 
receding instead of approaching him; slowly, 
itsmay be, it is true, but yet so much as to 
convince that the sun is not losing his in- 
fluence over those worlds he is empowered 
to guide in those regions of space. 

The heat produced by the sun is gene- 
Yally accounted for under the name of 
radiant caloric, which means, as I under- 
stand, that insensible heat comes from the 
sun, and becomes sensible heat here. It 
being insensible, it is impossible to detect 
it, therefore its existence may be suspected ; 
nevertheless heat is produced upon sur- 
faces ; light is constantly coming in con- 
tact with surfaces. Light does not accu- 
mulate; it may be condensed or absorbed 
by surfaces. We know that air condensed 
gives out sensible heat; water condensed, 
as in slacking lime, gives out heat. The 
time may probably arrive when solar heat 
Thay be accounted for as clearly. We need 
neither the prism nor its speculum to 
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prove that heat is evolved by the direct 


light of the sun upon surfaces. 

This must be the effect of a fixed law, as 
with the galvanic current ; when obstructed 
by bad conductors, as steel or platina 
wires, heat is produced, even white heat, 
which is heat and light. Here we have 
sensible heat produced by obstructing the 
currents of solar light; and the galvanic 
fluid—in both of these we have the same 
cause, producing (sensible heat) the same 
effect. 

There is little necessity for assuming that 
radiant caloric, along with light, is con- 
stantly radiating from every point of the 
sun’s surface. The sun has the power of 
producing light in our planetary atmo- 
sphere; and we have seen that sensible 
heat is produced by the action of light on 
surfaces. The sun, though an opaque 
globe, is surrounded by a light-giving ele- 
ment or atmosphere; and though not a 
highly-heated sphere, is nevertheless to us 
the source of solar ight and heat. 

Such knowledge may make us admire 
the wonderful works of God; we would 
say, with the Psalmist, ‘‘IN wIspoM HAST 
THOU MADE THEM ALL.”’ 


STREET-LOUNGERS AND STREET-LOUNGING. 
By W.G. Rerp, Printer, North Shields, 


Ir is an indisputable fact that the practice 
of Street-Lownging prevails to an enormous 
extent in all our towns; and in proportion 
to the size of the towns is the magnitude 
of this evil, which, from its great cause of 
annoyance to shopkeepers and the public, 
has,called forth the animadversions of the 
public press. I am perfectly aware that 
there are numbers of young men who are 
ready to plead many things in extenuation 
and justification of this practice; but to 


‘none of them can I conscientiously give | 


my acquiescence. It is now some time 
since J] began to think seriously about this 
subject; and the more I turn my atten- 
tion to it, and the longer I see the practice 
indulged in and extending, the more am 
I convinced that some energetic means, 
apart from all physical force (which I de- 
test and abhor), should be put forth for 
the repression of this public nuisance, for 
such is the softest expression which I can 
use regarding it. How this is to be ac- 
complished, I do not pretend to venture an 
opinion, my sole aim being here to induce 


the youngreadersof Tur W oRKING MAN’S 
FRIEND, if any such there‘are to whom 
this subject is applicable, to forsake this 
idle practice; and, instead of wasting their 
precious time, and frequently their health, 
by the tenacity with which they nightly 
adhere to this dearly-bought pleasure (?) 
to seek for some more rational method. of 
enjoying themselves, and occupying their 
leisure hours, which are too few to admit 
of being consumed in a trifling manner. 
Whilst expressing myself so freely upon 
this subject, in addvopeiog myself to my 
young fellow working men, I cannot, 
either in justice to myself or to them, pass 
on without giving my disapprobatien of so 
many young women falling into the same 
disreputable habit of time-spending. » But 
both truth and gallantry compel me to ad- 
mit that, in this case, ADAM, not EVE, is 
the more guilty party; for I believe that 
could we prevail upon the young men to 
deny themselves in this particular, andj 
instead of lounging listlessly about our 
streets and public places; to attend the 


various: institutions: for the .diffasion jof 
uséful knowledge; the young women would, 
from'sheer necessity, be. compelled to fol- 
low their example. And then what a far 
different race of beings should we; have 
rising | up,’ ¢apable»-of undertaking the 
important: duties of parents, which, alas! 
toofew of them -are at the present time 
competent to undertake. : 

/But methinks that 1 can anticipate one 
objection; and I admit that it is avery 
strong ‘one; which will be raised in oppo- 
sition. :to ‘these ‘remarks. ““ What! would 
youohave tus who are closely confined all 
day at our respective avocations, without 
evér “breathing the “fresh, pure. air of 
heaven; except during the short: tervals 
allotted toons for meals; us who are en- 
éloseds sin: all-ventilated buildings, over- 
opowded by workmen; us who are com- 
rg labour by the sweat of our brow 
during ‘fourteen or sixteen hours a day; 
us whose desires for intellectual food are, 
on account of these body-and-soul de- 
stroying influences, all unavailing, except 
at the risk of a shattered constitution ;— 
would ‘you’ have us add to: our present 
evils, by ‘immuring ourselves in ‘heated 
rooms at this soul-invigorating season, 
wien’ alone we can enjoy ourselves with 
any degree of pleasure?” ‘i 
“. Nay, my young friends, such is not my 
design. But do you think that there is 20 
pleasure to be gained during this enchant- 
ing season of the year, except in inhaling 
the air mixed with deleterious smoke from 
thousands of chimneys? Do youthink that 
there is nothing to attract your attention 
but huge mansions of brick and stone; and 
nothing calculated to .give you delight but 


being “the observer and the observed ?”: 


If such things, and others of no higher 
moment, constitute the summit of your 
ambition, verily ye are deserving of pity! 
Verily ye live, not knowing how ye live! 
‘But declamation is not my theme. I shall 
“now endeavour to point out to you.a way 


‘42 which you may employ. your leisure. 


during the summer months. 

.{/Qur ‘all-wise, and. beneficent CREATOR 
shas-designed that man, immortal man, who 
vis.as“ little lower than the angels,” should 
cbe«capable .of enjoying. all the beauteous 
“prospects and Yool alevatine things which 
this: world -can afford.” The wide field of 
-WNatureis open before him; in her book he 
pany readjand study and adore,” and this 
iavithoutthe,inconyeniences which impede 
-the-progress of many of our fellow-men in 
sthe,acquirements of knowledge. Here the 
ewpnince. and ;the peasant, the learned and 


othe unlearned, may alike take leaves from’ 


:Nature’s book,“ without money and with- 
out price.” . With what delight does the 
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admirer of Nature hail the hour which re- 
leases him. from the,toils and troubles of 
business, when ‘his mind..is freed, for the 
day, from: its :ineessant labours; and the. 
weary body seeks that. relaxation which is 
conducive to its existence; With what 
emotions of pleasure does he ‘quit the 
busy haunts:of men,”: and roam. in. the 
green fields and shady lanes, admiring the 
beauties and wonders of creation ; till his 
mind is led from. the. contemplation of 
created objects to the. self-evident truth 
that these things came not into existence 
by that indefinable, but very convenient 
word, chance ; and he smiles at the sophisms 
of sceptics and:atheists, and exclaims— 
“4 grain of sand would tell you of a God, 

Were there no other proof; ein, 

But heaven’s bright army of refulgent worlds 
. Eixclaim—We are created ! aihil al 

‘Then reasoning man this inference Will draw— 

‘There must bea CREATOR?” 

How many pleasant hours have I passed 
in the manner which I have here attempted 
to describe! ow oft has my heart been 
cheered, my soul elevated, and my body 
invigorated, whilst :straying through the 
verdant fields, witnessing the glories of 
the setting sun, as he slowly sinks in his 
rest! It is then that wecan behold him in 
all his glory! Itdis only then.that we can 
gaze upon that great source of light, life, 
and heat, with any degree of comfort. It 
is then that we can steadfastly look upon 
him and watch him slowly receding from 
our view, until he appears as but a speck 
in. the horizon, and at last disappears 
altogether from our enraptured sight to 
shed his benignant beams upon the 
other hemisphere. And who, that has the 
least spark of admiration for the beautiful 
in nature, can pass among the banks and 
braes, the forest glades, and the flowery 
meadows, after a refreshing shower of 
rain has fallen upon the parched land 
and the newly-mown grass, without feel- 
ing his very soul within him leap for joy? 
The earth drinks in the delectable fluid ; 
and the beasts of the field, and the fowls 
of the air, unite in sending up_ their 
grateful thanks to the Giver of all good 
gifts. Never do I enjoy a greater treat 
than this, except when, after a delightful 


‘shower, that glorious luminary, the sun, 


smiles again with his invig orating power, 
upon the fruits of the pense ‘It 1s at such 
a time as this, that I can fully admire the 
beauty of those lines of old John Milton’s, 
which always rush into my meniory :— 


‘**As when from mountain tops the dusky clouds — 
Atsendingy: while the north-wind sweeps, o’er« 
sprea 6) sui’ Mie 
Heaven’s cheerful face, the burning ezement 
Scowls o’er the darken’d landskip snow, or shower: 
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“er 
Tf chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his evening beams, the fields revive, 

|The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, tillhilland valley ring !” 

A great deal: more might here be said 
in favour of the plan which I wish to 
recommend to the consideration of my 
fellow-working men, both young and old; 
a plan which, 1 think, all will confess 
is greatly preferable to’ that of street- 
lounging. But here again, as I before 
stated, objections will be raised, some of 
which will be found to be but paltry ex- 
cuses, urged by those who would rather 
remain in’ ignorance of, and who utterly 
despise, all the varied charms which nature 
is continually presenting to the view of her 
admirers. Some there are who tell us 
that “thereis nothing tobe seen inthe fields!” 
Others again state that “they would go, but 
their companions won't; and they don't like 
to go alone!” So that rather than be 
solitary, they will forego one of the most 
delightful: easures which this world can 
afford. To these objectors I. shall say 
nothing; but 1 can anticipate an. insur- 
mountable objection: which will be raised 
by thousands of young men who reside in 
large towns, and at such a distance from 
“grassy banks” and ‘“‘shady groves,” as to 
render it a matter of impossibility for them 
to follow out the plan suggested. Many 
there are who have. to travel a great dis- 
tance before they can enjoy these blessings, 
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and to talk to them about the :beauties of 


| nature, and urge upon them toenrich them- 


selves from her ‘stores, would:almost-be te; 
insult them, °°". ©) mex*e done Hc 

My fellow workmen, I must confess that 
our lot is’ a hard one, and«I cam feel-.a. 
ittle sympathy with you on that account; 
but, although you are deprived: ofthese 
advantages, does that fact: justify you, in 
continuing in your old habits: of street- 
lounging? Is there'zo plan which yomean 
devise to spend, to profit: your, leisure 
hours’ during the’ summer -evenings ?));1 
shall not attempt to dictate what. should 
be done by ‘those who are’ so. unfors 
tunately situated. But, in conclusion,my 
young friends and: fellow : workmen,::f 
advise you to think about the subjéet; and. 
endeavour to devise some better means.df 
employing your spare time, that you may. 
wipe away froti yourselves: tle odious 
stigma of being STREET-LOUNGERS; : 


[We admire, the practical tendency of 
the foregoing. paper, and trust, it. will go 
far to remedy the.,eyil..of which the writer 
justly complains. .As.to the ‘f insurmount- 
able objection” which. he anticipates, it is 
pleasing to find that the inhabitants of 
great towns.are aware of the. fact, and are, 
many of them, devising parks and. public 
walks. Even,the ‘‘ Great Metropolis’’. will 
shortly have its parks, east, west, north, 
and south,—Ebs, | Hida EY 


ee 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF. AIR. 
By D. Wricut, Shoemaker, Aberdeen. 


“ Utile et dulce.’ 


NATURE displays a grand array of attrac- 
tions for the appreciation and enjoyment of 
the intelligent observer. The whole uni- 
verse is filled with beauty, in an infinite 
variety of forms, which contributes largely 
to the happiness of man, and shows at once 
the wisdom and goodness of the Great 
Creator. We have “beasts and creeping 
things’”’ on the earth; we have flowers, 
lovely and captivating, the most lowly and 
unassuming among them possessing beauty, 
and appealing to us thus:— 
“ Of-friends, however humble, scorn not one; 
The daisy, by the shadow which it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.” 


The\hills and valleys are covered with a 
beautiful verdure; the ocean has its *‘ finny 
tribe ;’’ the air is filled with “sweet melo- 
dious sounds’—the songs of birds; and 


then we have the air itself, perhaps the 
least thought of, but yet the most.important 
of all, and. without which all the, animal 
creation would cease’ to exist. vist 


From the almost total neglect: of ventila- 
tion in the dwellings of many working 
people, we are afraid that the nature iand 
importance of air is but ‘very ‘imperfectly 
understood among them, and“ therefore 
a few remarks on the subject can neither 
be out of place ‘nor ‘altogéther: uninte- 
teresting. It is 'to\ the’ airthat’ we-are 
indebted for the.’ gradual ‘approach’, and 
decline. of day—that, intéresting phenome- 
non, the “twilight;”* being’ caused by? the 
reflection and refraction of the'sun’s rays 
on the atmosphere, Without air” there 
would be no sound, for it is caused’ by the 
violent compression of the air, anid’ its ‘ex- 
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pansion. by its own elasticity, Without air 
there would be no dew, for it is caused by 
the vapour arising from the earth being 
condensed by the colder air of night, With- 
out air there would be no clouds and no 


rain, for the one is caused by the power of’ 


absorption possessed. by the air, and the 
other by united clouds being condensed by 
air of equal temperature. Without air 
there would be no wind to disperse noxious 
vapours, for it is caused by the ascension 
of a portion of air which has been heated 
above the temperature of the superincum- 
bent stratum, which descends to supply the 
place of the heated portion. These are 
some of the advantages of air, which will 
show at once its vast importance, 

But let us explain what air really is; for 
we can form no idea of its nature by merely 
breathing it. Air, then, is that invisible, 
tasteless; transparent, inodorous, elastic 
fluid which surrounds the earth. It was 
one of the four elements of the ancients; 
but modern experiments have proved that 
it is composed of seventy-nine parts of 
nitrogen, about twenty-one parts of oxygen, 
a very minute proportion of carbonic acid 
gas, and the vapour of water. It has a 
presstire upon everything, and enters into 
the composition of almost everything. The 
properties of the gases of which atmo- 
spheric air is composed are essentially dif- 
ferent. Were the air all nitrogen, the 
whole animal creation would expire by suf- 
focation, our fires would cease to burn, and 
our plants would wither and die. Were it 
all oxygen, the same fatal effects would re- 
sult, though bya different process. Were 
the proportions changed, a poisonous atmo- 
sphere would result, in which no creature 
could live. Were it all carbonic acid gas, 
the whole animal creation would expire: 
and the black-hole at Calcutta proves the 
truth of the assertion, and reveals the 
dangerous property of this gas. Carbonic 
acid gas is generated by resprration ; and it 
has been calculated that each individual 
will respire about twenty-five cubic feet of 
this gas every day. We can easily com- 
prekend from that fact the dangerous 
nature of the air in a crowded hall, where 
ventilation is not attended to. Weremem- 
ber to have heard a lecturer state that 
he was once exhibiting a magic-lantern in 
a crowded and badly-ventilated hall, and he 
was astonished to find that the lamp which 
hé- was using would scarcely give any light, 
though it) was a particularly, good, one. 
After trying several times to rouse it up, 
he thought at last on bad ventilation, and 
carbonic acid gas; and, by taking a piece 
of gas-pipe, and putting one end out of the 
window, and the other beside the lamp, he 
obtained a supply of fresh air, and the light 


at once got bright as ever, In.some of 
the houses of the poor we may observe 
how miserably dim the candle burns, and 
this should be at once a proof of bad venti- 
lation and the presence ofinitrogen or car- 
bonic acid gas. Wherever light burns pro- 
perly, the air is not of a dangerous nature, 
and vice versa. 008 t 
With each person respiring twenty-five 
cubic feet of carbonic acid gas, we will at 
once perceive the dangerous nature ‘of the 
air in the badly-ventilated lodging-house, 
where a number of persons, varying from 
four to ten, are sleeping in one room; and 
also in many of the miserable garrets and 
cellars occupied by journeymen tailors and 
shoemakers. Instead of endeavouring to 
remove or mitigate the evil, we have known 
instances of men closing up every hole aud 
corner of their work places, even ‘stopping 
up the chimney, under the plea that they 
were keeping out the cold air, being entitely 
ignorant that they were, at the same time, 
keeping in the poisonous atmosphere, 
Carbonic acid gas is also generated by 
combustion, and for every ton of charcoal 
consumed there is upwards of 64,000 cubic 
feet of this gas produced. In various parts 
of the Continent suicide is committed by 
means of the fumes of charcoal; and this 
shows us the dangerous nature of the gas 
thus generated. Many of the working 
classes burn coke, which, next to charcoal, 
produces the largest amount of the dan- 
gerous gas to which we have been referring. | 
Where this is burned in a small unven- 
tilated place, in which from two to six 
shoemakers or tailors are at work, each 
respiring twenty-five cubic feet of this gas, 
in addition to that generated by the burning 
of coke, the air of that room must be wn- 
healthy in the extreme, and must produce a 
bad effect on the health of the workers. 
Let working men look to this matter, for it 
is indeedimportant. Take a lighted candle 
and place it under an inverted tumbler ; you 
will see how soon the light will expire, there 
‘being no ventilation. But drill a smallholein 
the top of the tumbler for ventilation, and 
then it will burn well. This simple experi- 
ment will prove the importance of air. _ 
Some of our readers will doubtless have 
noticed,that in the low-built,badly-ventilated 
dwellings of the working classes, the plants 
which are sometimes growing in pots on the 
window-sill look quite luxurious; that they 
grow extremely fast—so fast as not to pro- 
duce any flowers—and this, too, in windows 
where light and sun are plentiful. This is 
solely in consequence of the presence of tou 
much carbonic acid gas, which is imbibed 
by plants, which throw off oxygen. This 
shows us a wise arrangement of Providence 
in making the plants to imbibe the gas 
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which is hurtful to man, and to throw off 
‘the gas which ishealthy. Bread, when new, 
throws off carbonic acid gas, and imbibes 
oxygen, or the surrounding air; and there- 
fete if new bread is put into a close cup- 
ard, or press, and surrounded by bad air, 
it imbibes the unhealthy gases, and becomes 
bad-tasted and unhealthy itself. Let the 
careful housewife take this hint. Noxious 
air is also generated by decaying animal 
and vegetable substances; and hence the 
necessity for removing churchyards from 
towns, and for proper drainage and sewer- 
age. 

"These facts—and many more could be 
brought forward—will show the great im- 
portance of fresh air, and the consequent 
necessity for proper ventilation. Many of 
the workshops provided by employers for 
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working men are lamentably deficient in 
that respect; and while employers wish to 
see their servants healthy, and able to do 
their work, they should make sure that they 
are not producing a contrary result, by 
neglecting to look after ventilation, espe- 
cially connected with such trades and em- 
ployments as most readily produce the un- 
healthy gases to which we have referred, 

We think it but right that proprietors of 
houses should, of their own accord, look 
after the ventilation of their property; and 
if they fail in doing this duty, as they sel- 
dom fail in calling for their rents—which 
are not generally very light either—the 
legislature should either compel them to do 
so, or prevent them from letting unventi- 
lated houses altogether. 


POETRY versus PAINTING. 


By J. NicnHoxtson, Cabinet-maker, Glasgow. 


THAT a rivalry—a contested warfare—as 
warm and unabating in its ardour, as un- 
compromising inits effects, has long existed 
between these two competitors for supre- 
macy, is a circumstance known to almost 
every one. The relative qualities of each 
have been supported and advocated with 
all the energy and ability of which their 
respective supporters are capable, and to 
many it still remains an undecided point. 
The artist will not acknowledge the poet 
as his superior, nor vice versé; and how- 
ever much we may respect the opinions of 
interested parties on the subject, to those 
who are disinterested, it is a matter of 
little difficulty to determine which of the 
two accomplishments is entitled to the 
greatest measure of distinction. 

To the child of nature, the man who 
finds “books in running brooks,’ and 
whose greatest misfortune is, that his edu- 
cation has been so far neglected as to 
render him unable to appreciate the force, 
the beauty, or the harmony of a poetic 
passage, couched in all the richness and 
grandeur of which a Shakspeare is ca- 

able of adorning it, nothing can convey 
Fioke forcibly to such a man the external 
appearance of things, than that which re- 

uires the least exertion of the mental 
feuliies” The eye is the index to the 
mind; and the latter, for want of that 
exertion for which it was designed, is 
in many instances a complete blank, We 


thus perceive the obvious utility of con- 
veying to children (in whom the mental 
facultiesare as yet but slightly developed), 
by outward signs—by that which is most 
attractive to the natural eye, and with- 
out having recourse to such means as tend 
to place a total dependence upon the mind 
alone—those common-place occurrences in 
life, an early knowledge of which is indis- 
pensable to qualify them for acquiring a 
more thorough knowledge of the world, 
through the medium of a more extended 
channel of mental observation. In chil- 
dren, the earliest impressions are formed 
by a comparison of things and circum- 
stances surrounding them, or brought 
under their notice; and it is, of course, 
impossible to convey a true impression 
of any representation to the mind, except 
by the more immediate and direct channel 
of ocular demonstration. But as they 
grow up in years, more is expected from 
them, and the poet then successfully dis- 
closes to them, in one view, both cause 
and effect—a task which the painter is 
unable to accomplish. "This is sufficiently 
exemplified by a circumstance recorded 
by one of our most popular authoresses.* 
A celebrated painter had’ attempted: to’ 
sketch the striking scenery of Loch Ros- 
que, the infinite grandeur of which in- 
spired in him’so intense a degree of awe, 


* Miss Sinclair’s “ Description of the Highlands.” 
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that he ‘threw away his ‘brush and pallet 
“in despair, feeling himself unequal to the 
“tasks ‘and ‘seeing ‘that his painting could 
ne very faint‘an idea of the scene, 
“he felt that it was useless to attempt it, 
4nd therefore gave it up as hopeless. But 
‘that which the painter was unable to ac- 
complish, the pen of a young female por- 
trayed« most) successfully.. In her des- 


figures exist “ the mind. rae 
active principle rs ing must for ever 
remain unintelligible, Ye ERTS S 

- Seeing, then, that a preconception of the 
representation is indispensable to render 
the subject of a painting understood, is 
the means which conveys ‘to the mind the 
same impression, without any prior know- 
ledge at all, much more forcible? Most 


cription of this scene, the cause is at once } certainly it is. Then, who can have any 
apparent which had overcome the painter. | hesitation in maintaining that poetry con- 
Fhis:canse-is the primary object which'veys images to the mind much more 


.conveys: ‘to. the mind a representation of | forcible, more lasting, and more’ clear] 


‘active and exciting scenery, such as. paint- 
‘dng: seldom, or perhaps never, overcomes. 
sinvorder:to illustrate this more clearly, 
we will cite a passage from Shakspeare, 
‘descriptive of concealed love:— 


Sieiar Bie “ She never told her love, 

“Pt let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 

OF eed onher damask cheek } she pined in thought, 
:Andiwith a green and yellow melancholy, 
-She-sat.like patience on a monument, 

‘Smiling at grief {” . 

bsNow, it certainly would not be a very 
difficult: task for a painter to execute ‘a 
-pretty near‘approach ‘to this portrait; he 
could easily: enough cast a “green and 
‘yellow melancholy” over his subject’s “ da- 
mask: cheek ;” he might also with little 
idifficulty,:cause a°distorted smile to play 
upon the tortured features, and by placing 
her in:a.sitting position, give the very 
fac: sumile of: “patience: on a monument 
smilingoat grief; yet; for want of that 
intelligence, «which». words alone» can 
¢gahvey his) labour.would most assuredly 
dlcinaiabes the wninitiated—for how are 
such to know that. ‘this is'a picture: of 
concealed love, when so many other 
causes, physical as well as moral, could 
produce the same effects? Many in- 
stances could be adduced, all having a 
similar result—each showing that: where 
the intelligent and active principle is lost, 
the representation can only be serviceable 
where a previous knowledge of facts and 


ih ae 
jay Dad. 
Srr +l think your able correspondent, Mr. 
Nichol, of Edinburgh, goes rather too far 
wherrlie says that animals are possessed 
of reason!* That his dog knew Sunday 
froni® every other’ day, does not prove 
that it was ‘possessed of reason, but of in- 
stinét° Now,if a ‘dog can reasonon one 


than painting can ever do. With this 
‘proviso, however, that the mind is fitted 
and capable of pila 3 the impression ; 
for at the outset, it was hinted that minds 
not fully developed, improved, or matured, 
are more capable of receiving impressions 
from paintings, than from any other means 
requiring exertion of the mental faculties, 
But even such ‘as these cannot possibly 
receive a true or forcible ‘impression of 
this’ representation ‘without a prévious 
knowledge of the original ‘facts and 
figures connected with it. 13 Se 

Far be it from us to attempt, in the 
least degree, to question the powers of 
the artist. His genius has been long and 
justly acknowledged—his works. of art 

ave been cherished and admired by all 
civilized nations. .A house without paint- 
ings to adorn it, is considered as wanting 
in most necessary and essential append- 
ages. Sid. 2 Hie 
Poetry and painting often go hand in 
hand. together—then what is. wanting in 
the one is. supplied by . the. other, to 
render the picture complete im all its de- 
tails; and, when thus conjoined, it becomes 
an harmonious whole. But poetry has the 
least need of help from her sister coadjutor ; 
while painting, on the other hand, is ren- 
dered doubly interesting, and the subject 
is more thoroughly understood, when 
coupled with the powerful and striking 
effusions of the muses, 


, -'«T THINK IT IS NOT REASON.” 
you. By -W. H. Wootnousr, Miller, Staleybridge, Manchester... 
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ni ny) the Editor of The Working Man's Friend.) sakes 


found mathematician,.and_ builds them 
upon the principle that, of all forms, hexa- 
gons are the ones which can be applied to 
each other with the greatest capacity in 
the individual cell, and the most complete 
occupation of all the space over which the 
cells extend, Then the manner in which 


point, tt tan'#eason on'all points. The bee, | the planes at the bottom close the cells, 
in ‘the: construction of her cells, is a pro-| and make each cell support another with 
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the strength of an arch, is the most perfect 
application of the principles of statics. No 
human ingenuity could by possibility come 
up to this perfect.science of the bee; and, 
as the cells answer a apesite purpose, it is 
‘said that the bee has this purpose steadily 
in view when she constructs the cells. So, 
also, as every parent insect is charged with 
the continuation of her race, before her 
own body is given to the dust, she deposits 
her eggs in the particular plant, animal, or 
other substance, which is best fitted for 
giving nourishment to the young animal ; 
she does it all of forethought, purpose, and 
with far more certainty in the exccution 
than man can do by the exercise of all his 
boasted reason. 

The sagacity of the dog, of the elephant, 
and of countless other animals, is referred 
to the same class of. faculties, and. the 
beasts get credit for being most. profound 
thinkers. These creatures never err, they 
are the same in their capacities yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever; and they know. no 
more variation from their regular form, 
and‘the customary time of their develop- 
ment, than the planets in their orbits do 
deviation from their courses. 

But man errs, and, in most instances, for 
once that he is right he is twice wrong. 
Why is this?. Why should it be, that 
among all the parts of so delightful a 
creation, there should be a single blun- 
derer, and he in other respects the most 
highly gifted of the whole? I answer, 
that the doings of man are the only part 
of creation in which plans are to be formed, 
and earried into effect by an intelligent 
principle, which is limited in its powers; 


and man fails, because God has.delegated 
to him that which ,.has..been delegated..to 
no other creature... It is. thus thatthe 
very frailty of man stands up.awitness of 
an immortal: spirit within him; for, while 
all the rest, of nature .is -fixed, .and ;con- 
firmed. by the laws. of nature, .man, is. the 
only creature that can err, pe eee 
[The difficulties felt by our correspon- 
dent in assenting to the conclusions of ithe 
author of “Is it not Reason?’’ appear-to; us 
to arise from a. forgetfulness: of :the fact 
that reason and instinct may) co-exist) in 
the same individual, as they are: allowed, 
without controversy, to-do in the casevof 
man. Many of. his actions ‘are> unques- 
tionably involuntary and instinctive, His 
prevailing guide is, however; reason.) As 
a free agent, he determines upon a parti- 
cular act, anda particular mode of per- 
forming it; and he arrives at this. choice 
by a course of reasoning. .On the other 
hand, it is admitted that the lower races 
of animals are guided frincipally by “blind, 
unreflecting instinct.” This guides the bird 
in building its nest, and the. bee: im ¢on- 
structing its cell, with a scientific exact- 
ness unapproached. in human productions. 
But the question still remains—-Is: instinet 
their on/y guide? Do not some actions 
afford evidence of a certain ‘amount ‘and 
kind of reasoning power? “Whilst: the im- 
pulse which drives the dog to satisfy hun- 
ger by taking food is manifestly imstine- 
tive, is there not something different and 
higher in the mental action which |asse- 
ciates the return of Sunday;' ora, resting 
day, with the soa gee’ of cortaim inlag 
nomena ?—Ep.W. MB.) wos of fous 
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ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


By G. Woopwanrp, Shoemaker, Kingsland-road. 


I Propose to offer a few remarks on a 
subject second to none in importance to 
the temporal, intellectual, moral, and spi- 
ritual interests of the working classes— 
namely, Female Education. 

The importance of female education has 
been acknowledged by all, high and low, 
rich and poor. . But what adequate attempts 
have been made, or are making, to accom- 
plish so desirable an object? We pause for 
areply in vain. We have mechanics’ in- 

‘ stitutes, mutual-instruction societies, and 
lectures to the working classes; but. what 
efforts are made to educate our young 
mothers, young wives, and young women 
who are anticipating the marriage state? . 


_ Prophets assure us (and of these there 
is no lack among us) that we shall not 
realize the ‘‘good time coming’ till our 
females receive a sound and judicious edu- 
cation, to fit them for the position they are 
destined to fill, as the guardians and di- 
rectors of the coming generation. And yet 
no efforts are made. to -begin,. carry; on, and 
perfect so important a work, 0) 34 fool 

Were there. any need to. prove the.import- 
ance of such a.course, we haveonly to 
notice the. influence a. mother exercises: fak 
good or ill oyer the future. destinies of shee 
children, Of this. we have a fine’ example 
in the illustrious. Lamartine,.as. detailed: in 
the pages of THE WorKING Man’s.FRinND, 
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Other instances, equallyillustrious, might be 
adduced, in which our great men have re- 
ferred to their early maternal training as 
the ground-work of their success in after- 
life. And if ithas been of so much moment 
to the illustrious in letters, in mental powers, 
and in moral worth, why should it be con- 
sidered ofless momentto those of anhumbler 
but not less important grade, our working 
classes? The fact_is, we have treated 
woman too much as a domestic animal; re- 
quired her to provide our meals, to attend 
to our garments, to minister to our wants 
and comforts, and here we have stopped. 

True, we have allowed her to have a soul, 
and she is welcomed to our churches, and 
invited to partake of the streams of sal- 
vation. True, too, adulation has been 
heaped upon her to excess ; she has been ex- 
tolled as our idol, the maid of our soul, the 

“Inistress of our affections. Flattery has em- 
ployed every epithet, and exhausted every 
simile to extol her beauty, and portray her 
worth. But what of all these, if no efforts 
are made to render her worthy of that 
place she has assumed in our affections, and 
to fit her for that part she has been ap- 
pointed by Providence to perform? 

To sew, to knit, perchance to spin, to 
make a pudding and a bed, to wash a shirt 
and a floor, has been considered the ne 
plus ultra of female excellence ; and tosuch 
things the education of our women has been 
‘mostly confined. To this may be added, 
just “enough reading to understand the 
‘Bible, that best of books—no more, lest it 
might make her fond of novels, or render 
her a bas blew ; just enough writing to make 
“Herself understood, should it be necessary 
for her to write a letter; a little spelling, 
grammar, &c.; and to a being so trained 
and accomplished, is to be entrusted. the 
rearing, the management, the training, of* 
the next generation, from whom we are to 
expect the ‘‘ good time!” 

Do not misunderstand me, I would not 
for a moment characterize woman generally 
as ignorant or thoughtless; the names 
which grace the literature of the day would 
furnish an answer to such a libel. 

«* Many a gem of purest ray serene,” 
among the female population is consigned 
to some dark cave, where its beauty is un- 

-geen, and its rays are unreflected by the 
darkness which reigns around. But igno- 
rance is too common. So much time is oc- 
cupied with families in obtaining a scanty 
subsistence, an object to which all the mem- 
bers have to lend a helping hand, that few 
opportunities exist if early youth has been 
neglected; and from the want of a proper 
system of training in early life, it must be 
acknowledged that our females are sadly 
deficient in many of the qualifications 
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necessary for the onerous duties they are 
called on to fulfil. en Fd are Tee: 

If the “good time coming” is to be 
marked by good men, then they must have 
good training; by moral men, then moral 
habits must be infused into them. Are 
they to possess sound minds, in healthy, 
active, and robust bodies? Then they re- 
quire an intellectual teacher, and a physical 
guide. Ina word, are they to be peaceful, 
prosperous, and happy? Then their diree- 
tion requires all the amiable qualities of the 
peacemaker, the sober thought of the poli- 
tical economist, and the sound judgment of 
the divine. 

Who is sufficient for these things? How 
are they to be accomplished? Is woman 
capable of understanding and appreciating 
this knowledge ? nat 

We are perfectly aware that all have not 
the same stretch of intellect, nor the same 
commanding powers. If such had been the 
case, talent, powers, and intellect had ceased 
to have attracted notice; and a dull mono- 
tony would have ensued, which would haye 
been uninteresting, if not irksome. But 
the powers of the mind have been equally 
marked in the female, as in the male ; and 
if the number of illustrious examples has 
not been so great, the excellence of those 
which have appeared has been unexcelled. 
If the range of subjects they have chosen 
has been comparatively circumscribed, the 
manner in which those subjects have been 
treated has fully proved that woman can 
comprehend the science of which she chooses 
to treat; and the very limitation of that 
range arises more from the prevailing 
fashion of their education than from the 
want of adequate powers of mind, or of-per- 
severing industry. 

We think, therefore, that a glance at our 
living female writers, as well as a recur- 
rence to those whose works will bear their 
name onwarés to posterity,must convince the 
most sceptical, and for ever explode the idea, 
that woman is unable to understand and 
appreciate the hgher walks of knowledge. 

We now take the further question—How 
is improvement in the matter complained of 
to be effected ? Not by standing still and 
saying—It is highly needful; very import- 
ant; truly patriotic. We submit the follow- 
ing suggestions :— . ; 

Much good would result from a series of 
popular, instructive, interesting, and enter- 
taining lectures to young women of sixteen 
and upwards, young wives, and young 
mothers. We would freely admit the more 
advanced in life, though we have little ex- 
pectation of moving them from the “ olden 
way.” These lectures should comprise a 
series on the duties of life; the choice of a 
calling; economy of time; accomplish- 
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ments ; amusements ; companions; dress, 
&e.; mental discipline ; courses of study ; 
self-government ; marriage ; duties of wives 
—to themselves, to their husbands; house- 
hold duties; domestic economy, &c.; duties 
to the community; good neighbourhood, 
&ce.; duties to their children—rules for their 
health, direction of their pursuits, manage- 
ment of their temper, moral training, &c. ; 
anatomy of the human frame; symptoms 
and treatment of disease; political eco- 
nomy; religion; history, &c. , 

Here is a wide scope; but who will say 
that any one subject is redundant? or that 
such a course of lectures would be unin- 
teresting, or could not be rendered popular, 
instructive, and useful ? 

Take, for instance, the anatomy of the 
human frame. The numerous instances of 
‘knocked knees, crooked legs, distorted feet, 
corns, bunions, &c., proclaim aloud the ne- 
cessity of a knowledge of anatomy to work- 
ing men’s wives. Many of these evils might 
be prevented, oralleviated, ifnotremoved, by 
a wise direction of the children’s walk, and 
particularly of the posture in which they re- 
pose. Howimportant,also,aknowledgeof the 
symptoms and treatment of disease! What 
an amount of pain might be prevented, and 
how many lives saved, to say nothing of the 
amount. of expense in seeking medical aid, 
trying country air, and trying every expe- 
dient, in the hope of cure! And what 


anxiety of mind would be saved! Every 
one must have observed the anxiety 
and - affection manifested towards an 


afflicted child. ‘‘My poor blind boy 
or, ‘‘ My poor lame girl!’’ are expressions 
constantly on the tongue of the parent, and 
all the affection of the family seems con- 
centrated in that one object, because it is 
unable to help itself; and though this may 
be a pleasing trait in the character of that 
family, it would be far better if that afflic- 
tion had been prevented or removed. 

Much has been written, and written well, 
on these subjects; but not enough to rouse 
the general attention to a matter so im- 
portant. Mrs. Hewlet’s ‘‘Qottage Com- 
forts,’ under a very modest title, contains 
matter that should be in the hands of every 
young woman wherever the English tongue 
is known. The Religious Tract Society has 
also published some very useful works of 
this kind. Of these the writer has read, 
with great pleasure, ‘‘ Jane Hudson,” and 
‘The Young Nursemaid.”? These sufii- 
ciently prove that these subjects can be 
made instructive and entertaining. But 
the limits of this paper forbid me to enlarge; 
for my design was not to lecture, but to 
bring the subject prominently forward, and 
urge others who have the means, talents, 
ard power, to begin the good work, Hun- 
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dreds of our females might be induced to 
attend these lectures, instead of crowding 
for recreation to places where temptations 
to evil are placed in their way, and where 
their minds are sure to become gradually 
dissipated. 

But it may be urged—Who is sufficient 
for these things? The writer is proud to 
say that his country possesses “ honourable 
women not a few:” honourable in the best 
sense of the term—in intellect, knowledge, 
and hearé; women who are able, and, he 
trusts, also willing, to be first in a work so 
divine. We have our Mesdames Hall, Ellis, 
Copley, Gilbert, Chisholm, and many 
others, not forgetting such writers amongst 
ourselves as the authoress of the ‘‘ Pearl 
of Days.” To these he would add the 
medical profession, many of whom, he 
trusts, would take up the subject of 
anatomy, &c.; and there are other patriotic 
spirits who would gladly ayail themselves 
of the opportunity to teach political and 
other science; and our ministers would 
gladly respond to the call, and impart of 
their stores, which may be called public 
property, to urge on the gloriousday. City 
missionaries, also, would be quite in their 
work if they were to give a portion of their 
time to these things. 

I am aware that a prejudice obtains 
against these functionaries entering into 
any matter foreign to their express mission. 
I am sorry such a prejudice exists; and I 
think a recurrence to the practice of our 
Lord and his apostles will be enough. to 
banish the miserable prejudice. from our 
minds. Our Lord fed the multitude, and 
healed the sick, the halt, and the. blind. 
The apostles said, ‘* Look on us,”’ and con- 
ferred a temporal blessing. Now, I do not 
for a moment suppose you can feed the 
thousands, &c. &c., but you may direct 
them to feed themselves. You may take 
them by the hand and Jead them. by the 
streams of knowledge. Then shall ‘‘ wis- 
dom and knowledge be the stability of the 
times.”” Nor would we forget numbers of 
our own class who would be willing to di- 
rect their attention to these things, and 
contribute their quota; and numbers who 
have emanated from us would be proud to 
manifest their gratitude to. their Order by 
devoting their influence to the work. And 
here, let me add, that these lectures to 
benefit the working classes should not be 
too general; the lecturers must descend 
into the minutiz of their subject, and show 
its bearing on every-day life. Never mind 
its taking up time ; better tohavetwo lectures 
well digested than to have one ‘so crowded 
as to confuse the mind, and in attempting 
to teach too much at once defeat the design. 

But where can such lectures be delivered ? 
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In our churches and, chapels. Methinks :I 


hear the minister and managers of Surrey 
Chapel, of Finsbury, Albion, Spafields, 
Sion, yea, one simultaneous burst.from all, 
‘« Here are our places at your service, and 
ourselves, your servants, for Jesu’s sake.” 
Talk not of desecrating the holy edifice, 
or of polluting the sacred desk, by so divine 
a mission; rather weep over those build- 
ings reared to the praise of Jehovah, and 


‘ dedicated to his worship; now devoted to 


secular purposes, or to the promotion of 
doubtful, if not hostile, principles ; where 
once the ‘glorious gospel of the blessed 
God was proclaimed in all its glory and 
fulness.””’ Away with the idea that the use 
we now recommend will desecrate ‘‘ conse- 
crated places’* while so little is thought 
of their falling into the hands of the enemies 
of religion and morality. Open wide. the. 
temple doors, that the streams which are 
appointed for the healing of the nations 
(temporal and spiritual) may flow from 
under the altar and pursue their course, to 
invigorate the wilderness and fertilize the 
desert ; till knowledge, pure and unalloyed, 
shall flow in allits truthfulness and majesty, 
and cover the earth as the waters cover the 
channels of the mighty deep. 
The most appropriate time to . deliver 
such a course of lectures demands a mo- 
ment’s consideration, And here a variety 
of interests seem to clash—many. leaving 
their employ at seven o'clock, others at 
eight, and others againatnine. In seeking 
to do the greatest good, it will be well to 
study the convenience of the greater. num- 
ber; at.the same time, the few. should not 
be neglected altogether, but, if possible, an 
opportunity given them of obtaining know- 
edge so important. But we think it will 
not: be désirable nor proper to. continue the 
meetings over-late; better have short lec- 


‘tures; and close at an early hour. 


(One: thing more remains.. Who is to de- 
fray the, expense ?, We have assumed the 
free use of churches, chapels, and school- 
rooms—a circumstance of which those who 
Manage these places ought to. be proud. If, 


chowever, objections prevailed. against the 


use of) these places.of worship for the pur- 


“pose named, ‘other places might be found 


atosmall expense, to be defrayed by those 


owho reaped the advantages.of the lectures. 


Tam not fully aware of the expense attend- 
pew Cxaed places, but should think. suit- 

le plates could’ be had for a‘sovereign a 
dq qssds ay t . 
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night; and, allowing three hundred to as- 
semble each night, a penny from each would 
‘obtain the required. sum, and a trifle to- 
wards bills; and’a generous public, I am 
persuaded, would supply the remainder, if 
needed; but if large buildings could be 
obtained gratis—and I do not see why they 
should be denied—eyen the small sum of 
one halfpenny each would pay for gas and 
the hall-keepers. 

There are also'mechanics’ institutes, self- 
instructing societies, and others of a similar 
nature, which might open their doors, and 
admit women to such lectures as bear 
upon these: subjects’ without one penny’s 
expense. “There is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, and it tendeth to 
poverty,” isa proverb applicable in more 

| cases than one, secular and religious, too. 
Away then with the folly of cloistering 
yourselves up in small rooms, and enjoying 
your morsel alone, merely because another 
does not know of you, has no taste for 
knowledge, or has not means to pay your 
subscription. If you have enough to pay 
the expense of your room, then 


«‘* Open your gates as wide as high,” 


as we were used.to say when children, and 
let whosoever will, come in and partake of 
the stream of knowledge freely. It will not 
extinguish your candle to give your neigh- 
bour a light, and he may return the compli- 
ment. I know there are some narrow souls 
who will not pay if they can help it; but I 
am persuaded the greater part would, if 
you were to make it voluntary, and allow it 
to be taken weekly. The only restriction 
should be the library, to which none should 
be admitted but subscribers. <A sufficient 
check, I think, to induce most to subscribe, 
when they had obtained a love for know- 
ledge. 

Thus, presuming that lectures could be 
had, even in this age of covetousness, gra- 
tuitously, the expense is reduced to a pep- 
percorn. 

Let, therefore, the patriot, the philoso- 
pher, the statesman, and, above all, the 
Christian, join hands in such an enterprise, 
and, forgetting party, sect, and names, urge 
ona work that promises so much’ for our 
kind at so small an expense. — ot 

Oh, glorious day! speed on the wings of 
love, till all the family of man, are one in 
heart, and. soul, and. mind, and earth be- 
comes a paradise again ! 


“< Tf Very Often happeus in life that some kind destiny watching over us imparts to our minds in 
‘prosperity some particular taste or acquirement which, when fortune frowns on us, becomes of 


occurrence’ | 


thé greatest Value } and the more regulated and active the mind may be; the more probable the 
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ON THE DEATH OF SIR ROBERT EAE ESE navi dasio, aua-sol 


‘That heart has lost its kindling flame, 
Those lips withhold the fluent breath 5 
“But this stern truth they still proclaim— 


“© Tn midst of life we are in death! 


| ede 


And men, however good or great, 
Are helpless in the hands of fate. 


Prr. had his faults—what man has not? if tone 
- Let each one:strive to mend his own ; ) hotenibeat 


And he whois without a blot, 

Must be ‘‘ the first.”’ to ‘f cast.a stone!’ 
He had his faults—but shall we find 
A-truer Briton left behind ? : 


Oh! was not that his brightest hour, 
When better paths he turned to tread, 
And sacrificing place and power, 
Gave to a hungry people—bread ? 
Oh! death has made a gap, that will 
Take life a long, long time to fill! 


All eyes were looking upon PEEL, 
As England’s future hope and glory. 
With mind to grasp, and heart to feel, 
He soared beyond both Whig and Tory ‘ 
And, breaking from a party clan, 
Became a genuine ENGLISHMAN ! ( 


And let us mark—Sir Ropert’s life 
A bright example still may give ; 
Let us, like him, in all our strife, 
Do better, as we longer live ; 
And men our deaths will then “deplore, 
As we do his who is no more. 


Castleford, Wwilenbive, July 8, 1850. 
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ON THE EVILS ARISING FROM THE USE OF TOB ACCO,, 
By J.J., Storeman; Ayr, Scotland. 


THE evils arising from the use of strong 
drinks have been often and ably exposed. 
The use of tobacco is also an evil, though 
perhaps a less one. I am aware ‘that the 
habit is so completely identified with the 
usages and feelings of almost all classes of 
society, that an attack upon it is almost an 
act of temerity. The evils arising from the 
use of tobacco may be classed ‘under the 
following heads, viz. :— 

Ist. It injures the health. 

2nd. It narrows the means. 

ard. It wastes the time, and encourages 
idleness. 

Ist. The use of tobacco injures the health. 
—This is a doctor’s question, and I am un- 
able to treat it as itdeserves. It is known, 


however, to waste the saliva (or spittle), 


which is so necessary to mix with the food. 
and aid digestion. Hence those who use. it 
have not so good appetites as those who do 
not, and the better the appetite the better 
the health. Besides, the use of tobacco is a 


dirty practice, and dirt is universally allowed 
to be unfavourable to health.) Look at the 
sallow complexions and blackened teethof 
smokers. One would almost imagine: that 
tobacco juice was oozing out of their skins, 
and evaporating with their breath. oii 
2nd. The use of tobacco narrows the means. 
—It is ‘a very moderate calculatiom tosay, 
that every smoker uses two ounces of tobacco , 
per week; that is, spends 6d. per week, 26s, 
per year, “or about one ‘hundréd pounds) in 
a moderate lifetime, which is: money:worse 
than thrown away, Howmany necessaries 
and comforts would this supply to the work- 
ing man, which he has often to “forego:for 
the “bit of tobacco!’ What acfund “here 
for supplying a library of good cheap books, 
and the working man not “be a whit poorer ; 
nay, he, would be richer, as 1 .hope.to show 


when. I consider the next. ‘head)’” of my 


snbject.... The use, of tobacco is in all ‘cases 
indefensible ; and those who complain. ot 
excessive taxation should remember that for 
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every pennyworth of tobacco the consumer 
purchases, he must pay twopence to the re- 
venue. In this way the people of Great 
Britain pay annually three or four millions 
of, I may say, self-imposed taxes to govern- 
ment. Fellow-workmen !— Radical Re- 
he ye !—Financial Reformers !—think of 
this. 

It is an old saying that ‘‘ Charity begins 
at home ;” I think the same may be said of 
reformation. Before the working classes 
can have much influence in reforming the 
Government, they must first reform them- 
selves from their vices and bad habits. 
When once free of these, they will have 
both time and means to devote to their 
country’s welfare, and their word and 
opinions will have some weight. A Govern- 
ment durst not oppose the wishes of an 
educated, well-conducted people. Drunk- 
ards and sots it can use at its pleasure. 

ord. The use of tobacco wastes the time 
and encourages idleness.—As an illustration, 
I will give my own experience. I have 
been a good part of my lifetime employed 
about mines and collieries, and had op- 
portunities of observing its effects on the 
workmen, who almost all use it. The first 
thing they do in the morning after descend- 
ing the shaft is to assemble for a general 
smoke. This may occupy froma quarter to 
half an hour. During this time the con- 
versations generally turn on their work, 
prospects, or fancied wrongs. A disinclina- 
‘tion to commence work that day imper 
ceptibly steals over them; and the leading 
spokesman’s (who is often the laziest work - 
man) proposal of making an idle day is at 
once responded to; and many such idle 
days have I attributed to the morning’s 
smoke. But that is not all; for there are 


generally three or four general smokes a 
day, at stated times, in which all must join; 
it would not do for one to smoke himself 
and hear hisneighbour’s pick going. This 
incessant smoking sometimes so pollutes 
the air in the mines as to render it unfit to 
work in. 

Never having been in large towns I can- 
not say how much time may be lost by work- 
men at manufactories, &c. ; but I am much 
mistaken if opportunities are not found, or 
made, to smoke, when there is an inclination 
to do so; at any rate, in the country, the 
time lost is incalculable, and which, if de- 
voted to some useful object, would greatly 
benefit both the individual and society. 

How much of the misery, pauperism, and 
crime which we see around us may be attri- 
buted to the use of tobacco, I will not take 
upon me to say; but that it is one cause of 
such no one can deny, and a more potent 
one than many suppose. It willbe observed 
that most smokers begin very young, and 
their earliest spendings have been on tobacco 
—sums perhaps insignificant in themselves, 
but momentous in laying a train of impro- 
vident habits, which may lead to the work- 
house, the hulks, or the scaffold. 

It will be said by some that it is impos- 
sible to leave off the use of tobacco after 
one has fairly accustomed himself to it, as 
his health would suffer if deprived of what 
was now become necessary to existence. I 
rather think the want of resolution to over- 
come the craving desire would be the chief 
obstacle. Let all who have the courage try, 
and Jam mistaken if they do not find their 
health benefited by the change. At any 
rate I would call on all to endeavour to pre- 
vent the young from acquiring a habit inju- 
rious both to themselves and posterity. 


PUNCTUALITY. 


By Henry DRIVER, Messenger, Canterbury. 


— 


THERE is no situation or circumstance of 
human life, in which a strict observance of 
this duty is not productive of advantage, 
or its neglect accompanied with incon- 
venience, Universal experience proves the 
truth of this assertion; but, like most 
other duties, it is rendered easy, pleasant, 
and profitable, only by habitual practice. 
If the love of order and punctuality be 
properly cultivated, few impediments will 
oppose the mental and moral culture of 
“the working man,’’ 

More importance should be attached to 
those brief intervals of leisure which few 
persons are denied, and which (without over- 
taxing the mental or physicalenergies) might 
be rendered produgtive of vast improvement. 

It cannot have escaped general obserya- 


tion that a long-continued pursuit of any 
study or occupation produces a weariness 
of mind or body, which is often more effee- 
tually dissipated by directing the attention 
for a short period to some less fatiguing 
object, than by a total suspension of those 

powers, either of body or mind, which have 
been overwrought. ait 

- Admitting, therefore, the necessity that 
exists, both for mental and bodily repose, it 
cannot be denied that a judicious employ- 
ment of such portions of time as are not 
required by the demands of nature, or the 
calls of duty, might be rendered both plea- 
sant and profitable to all who desire the 
improvement of their minds, for the ob- 
taining of which so many facilities. are 
afforded to all classes in the present day. 
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ON THE FRATERNIZATION OF THE CLASSES. 
By Joun GREET, Painter, Leamington Spa. 


“ The one idea which history exhibits, as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness, 
is the idea of humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between 
men by prejudice and one-sided views; and, by setting aside the di tinctions of religion, coun- 
try, and colour, to treat the whole human race as one brotherhood, haying one great object— 
the free development of our spiritual nature.””— HUMBOLDT’s Cosmos. 


Ws abominate classism. Be it exhibited in whatever quarter or degree it may, we 
heartily despise it: it is a bugbear, a mighty incubus, the legitimate influence of 
which tends to arrest the progress of human elevation, and to subvert the foundations 
of truth, liberty, and love. We are not insensible of the fact, that society consists ofa 
congeries of distinctions and grades which sustain a relative character, and are valu- 
able and proper only in proportion as they tend to harmonize, and converge, and 
thereby subserve, the best welfare of the whole body-politic. Indeed, we concede the 
point, that not only does such a state of things exist, but that its existence is essential 
to the general weal. But while we withhold our sanction to the adoption of a charter 
which would secure the leveling of human distinctions, we may be allowed to reflect 
upon what we conceive to be constitutional as well as contingent defects, which, 
despite the achievements of the enlightening and refining spirit of the age, demarcate 
the classes, and which, so long as they shall exist, will separate those’ parts of ‘our 
community whose real and permanent good depends upon their co-entirety and one- 
ness. 

To assume, at the threshold, that a serious disaffection holds place between the 
component parts of the social fabric, will not excite wonder or surprise. Much as we 
are indebted to the benign and civilizing influences of human progression, we seem 
not utterly removed from those tedious disquietudes of clanship which characterize 
the experience of the early nations; yet we feel grateful that the revolutions of years 
have placed us thus far remote from those hostilities known to our ancestors, and that 
we live in an epoch less intolerant in that respect, and one in which the sovereign 
agencies of education are so powerful and salutary in their remedial effects in relation 
to the obtuseness and austerity of our nature. Nevertheless, to one not a confirmed 
ascetic, it were needless, if not impertinent, to particularize as to the feeling so pre- 
valent around. In nature, we remark harmony, beauty, and order ; in society, disso- 
nance, deformity, and anarchy. In nature, all seems influenced by the centripetal 
principle, and recognises and does homage to one common centre ; society, on the 
other hand, appears controlled by the centrifugal momentum, and is impelled, with 

ruthless velocity, into a thousand disintegrations, which repulse each other as though 
they owned an elemental antagonism, and had never coalesced in. one individual 
mass, or emanated from one common paternity. We lament the existence of such a 
state of things, and therefore cannot close our eyes, or hush our voices, to so grievous 
an evil. In the higher walks of life, we perceive the fell spirit of disdain diffusing its 
miasmic influence into a thousand hearts to dull their keen susceptibilities: Such, 
from their Pyrenean summit—their eagle eminence—look down with a scornfal and 
contemptuous gaze upon those who seem less favoured by Providence than tliemselves. 
Even the pragmatical “gent,” who has long since passed the equator of life, and 
whose brow is decked with “the silver livery of advised age”—a state which should 
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witness to the possession of something allied to propriety of conduct,—even he shrinks 
from a reciprocity of aim and intercourse with the man who, perhaps, though moving 
in an humbler sphere, may yet, in point of moral dignity and intellectual acumen, be 
far in the ascendant. The lamented poet, Elliott, referring to certain portions of his 
writings, which enable the reader to discover that the author was not always possessed 
of that affluence which his honest and arduous labours had subsequently earned for 
him, thus exultingly seizes the opportunity to “glorify his order,” and also to affix an 
imputation upon his imperious and sectarian neighbours, which, for their credit’s sake, 
they should renounce ; says he—“ I wrote them to show that, whatever else I might 
be, I was not of the gerius ‘ dunghill spurner ;’ for, in this land of castes, the dunghill- 
sprung, with good coats on their backs, are not yet generally anxious to claim relation- 
ship with hard-handed usefulness.” 

I'o what are we to trace this heretical, this unorthodox evil? Whence does this 
squeamishness, at once subversive of the good of society and of man, have its source ? 
Are we to look for it in kid gloves and eau de Cologne? Surely the extrinsic trap- 
pings which glitter and bedizen the millionaires around have little to do with the 
testing-point of a man’s true nobility. If these supply the qualifying desiderata, if they 
enshrine the elements of unalloyed greatness, he who belongs to that order from 
whence the brightest of intellectual luminaries have emerged, and the mightiest of 
earth’s colossi have been quarried, may, in the phrase of Wolsey, “bid a long farewell 
to all his greatness ;” while a very poodle, with a chain round his neck and sundry 
ornate attractions on his tapered digits, is lauded as one of earth’s noblest sons, ap- 
pointed to some important sinecure, and, it may be, deemed an oracle, to the serious 
discomfiture of his less fortunate brethren. Thanks to the righteous Disposer of events, 
equipage and lavender-water are not the indices of man’s better existence; and while 
we deny not its noblest developments to the “ high and lifted-up” of the land, we rejoice 
in the fact that those developments are not excluded from the experience of the inherit- 
ers of fustian jackets and smock-frocks,—those “apostates from the loom and the anvil,” 
as they have been disdainfully denominated. 

_ With regard to the employer and the employed, it is lamentable to observe the isola- 
tion and reservedness which are often exhibited one towards another. Many cogent 
arguments could be adduced to show the evil of such a state of things, and to urge 
wherefore it should be otherwise. As yet, both classes seem involved in a mental 
opacity, and act irrespective of their greatest good. When the businesses of society 
bring them into close proximity, as they oft necessarily do, they exhibit phenomena 
akin to those resulting from a fortuitous conglomeration of repellant atoms; each 
seems alike separate, and the twain are as distant as the plaintiff and defendant in a 
chancery suit. The extension of the right-hand of fellowship is denied; or, if not, a 
stolid frigidity demarcates the process, and betraysanything rather than the involuntary 
expression of men one in heart and aim. Nay, such is the degree of prevalence 
attained by this feeling of supercilious significance, that the very outcasts, the veriest 
dregs of society, in their sink-holes of pollution, are susceptible of its power; we have 
known such debate with each other the question of position an elas F RE 
‘sach alternately claiming the pretensions to superiority, although, perhaps, parallels 
in wrong and iniquity, and the practical exponents of whatever is immoral and dehu- 
manizing in its tendencies and effects. Thus, whether we begin at the top or the 
bottom of the ladder of human distinctions, the same upward tendency, as if the order 
of gravitation were inverted, is dominant. Each considers himself a “bright, par- 
ticular, star,” in the possession of privileges peculiarly his own; and should any of the 
lesser satellites by which he is surrounded intrude their attenuated beams athwart 
his orbit, or approximate the hedge of his divinity, a volley of reproachful shrugs indi- 
cates displeasure, and forces the scathed intruder to seek a more courteous reception 
in neighbouring spheres. To abandon the metaphor, each class is reluctant torecipro- 
cate a fraternity of sentiment and feeling with other classes; and hence, what a 
degrading papal surveillance has made Italy, a fictitious idea of superiority has, in some 
degree, reduced our Own country to. a 

Affluence and poverty will, until the bright emissaries of the spirit-land proclaim 
time no longer, chequer and variegate the experience of our race. The labourer and 
the man of ease and competency, the patrician and the plebeian, the nobility and the 
commonality, will, while humanity endures, ever hold their respective relations in the 
economy of events. We beiieve, despite the idiosyncrasies of certain fanatical 
thinkers, that it cannot be otherwise consistently with the natural disposition of things; 
and, further, because of the conviction that “the graduated scale of ranks accordeth 
with the ordinance of heaven.” Such are not transition states, but permanent and 


a 
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well-defined gradations, which, notwithstanding the triumphs of education, must 
remain clear and intact primary existences therefore, unhurt and unaltered by change 
or contingency. We sometimes, it is true, see a man influenced by some sudden freak 
of fortune, almost bordering on the miraculous, rise from the plough to the peerage ; 
or, like Cincinnatus, to the dictatorship and the purple. But even were not these 
examples marked by the infrequency of angel-visits, we could regard them but as ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. The various class-distinctions are in the abstract pre- 
eminently essential and proper—a thought which should inspire contentment with 
regard to our position in life, be it lowly or exalted; butitis the stove mistrust, the 
standing aloof, “oot Haba an undue estimate of each other, with which we desire most 
earnestly to combat. uch as we delight in pacificatory measures, we would here 
summon onr most deadly artillery, since we war with an enemy which preys upon the 
vitals, and saps the heart’s core of our social and individual interests. 

This anti-fraternal principle is, we aver, inimical to our social rights and privileges. ; 
Without the aid man derives from others, he were reduced to the veriest helplessness 
and desolateness. The great Creator and Sustainer of our universe appears to have 
placed him in a certain critical relation to his brother man, subject to a thousand 
dependencies, and in a position from which emanate innumerable points of contact, 
which, like so many foci of unimagined brightness, run and encheer his onward 
pilgrimage. He is the very opposite of independent; and although men use this 
phrase familiarly enough in reference to one who has shared rather more largely of the 
earth’s substance than themselves, it requires no vigour of conception to induce the 
conviction that it results from an abuse of language, begot by a false perception of the 
meaning of terms. If, according to the poet’s dictum, “society is a chain of obliga- 
tions whose links must support each other,” it is obvious that man is most dependent— 
a truth, the denial of which would rob him of his greatest moral lustre, and involve 
the attributes and prerogatives of the Deity in one inexplicable uncertainty. No slight 
energy, therefore, in reprobation of this evil, is demanded at our hands, since there can 
be no doubt it is partly to this we may assign the barriers of separation, and the in- 
tervals of space which sunder the classes from that happy reciprocity for which the 
economy of their being so eminently fits them. 

Then, this social scheme has the credentials of a wise and salutary arrangement, 
when we consider that, although every man has, in many.respects, a natural equality, 
it will be found that in other respects, which materially affect his temporal well-being, 
he has a natural ineguality, which may consist in superior moral or intellectual endow- 
ments, for instance, from which others may derive very proper and desirable good. 
Minds differ, particularly in their perception.of the true and beautiful; and in propor- 
tion as their perceptions approximate the ideal of perfection will they modify the heart 
and actions of the individual ; and in proportion to this will be the ratio of their bene- 
ficent and ameliorating effects upon society around. To the uncultivated intellect, 
objects that supply a recognised standard of perfection, in art, for instance, have little 
or no attractiveness or beauty. The Apollo Belvidere, or the Venus de Medicis, 
awaken in some no chord of sympathy with things graceful and lovely, whilein others 
they inspire a feeling akin to veneration. Co-relative with this is the intellectual 
ascendancy some exercise over others. ‘he powers of epic are diversified and widely- 
scattered, yet who ever heard of more than one Milton—that same uncompromising 
champion of the republican cause during the Protectorate? Who hath not been 
smitten with a cacoethes scribendi, as it respects dramatic composition? yet what literary 
register in the world’s archives supplies the record of the existence of a co-equal to 
the ‘‘bard of Avon,” the myriad-minded Shakspeare, the relics of whose mortality to 
this day attract so many admirers to their solemn depository ? Many a promising— 
ay, many a precocious lad, has trudged to market to sell his wares for the support of 
his maternal parent ; but few have spent the moments of time abstracted from the duty 
beneath the way-side hedge in conning problems of mathematical learning and the 
physical sciences, and still fewer whose researches have. been so prolific of good to his 
species as those of Newton. Nature has a peculiarly felicitous way of fascinating the 
affections of her votaries; and when a reciprocity of the tender feeling does take 

lace, how touching are the endearments she manifests! Newton courted her, and 
ow meltingly pathetic the degree of passiveness with which she rewarded him. List 
to the encomiast triplet of Th >mson :— 
“Nature herself, 
Stood all suodued by him, and open laid 
Her eyery latent glory to his view.” 
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Truly, nature is the birthright of all, and all, therefore, have a natural equality here ; 
but owing to the diversity of intellectual calibre, the effect resulting from the percep- 
tions she imparts, and the lessons she inspires, manifests itself in a ratio proportionate 
to the strength or weakness of the intellectuality of different individuals. The 
untutored husbandman, it is true, may see a beauty in the modest primrose, and his 
ear may be gladdened with the song-bird’s strain, as he pursues his team or tends his 
flock; but it is reserved for the man of refined intellectual capacity, of sublimated 
mind, exquisitely to enjoy and fully to realise the poetry of natural objects. To such 
an one the primrose is, indeed, mantled with beauty, and the eA 2, cadences of 
nature’s harmonies, alike with the mightier sopranos of her forest cedars, and the 
louder anthems of her cathedral oaks, awaken in his soul 649 


“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,’’ 


and rival in their effect the master-music of a Mozart or a Mendelssohn. The 
remark we have adventured with regard to art is equally feasible as it respects 
nature; some deem her teachings as Hamlet deemed life, “flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able;” while others, assuaged as it were, by her sovereign graces, seem enchained 
in the labyrinths of her empire, and, like pilgrims to some devoted shrine, press on 
with unwonted energy to pour forth their full gush of gratitude and praise, and do 
homage to the supremacy of her sway. Happily, no class-distinctions seal her pages ; 
no dead letter, understood only by the er hRd, ots her breviary. The humble, care- 
worn mechanic, equally with the loftiest heir of earth-born grandeur, may woo her in 
her silent covertures. The air which fans his cheek is catholic, unseetarian. No 
restrictive influence bids him deviate from the path which leads through fertile fields 
and virent hedge-rows; no “ Dare you do it?” smites the tympanum of nis ear as he 
seeks the hallowed tranquillity of rural scenes where Nature loves to robe herself in her 
holiday attire. And is there aught in the condition of such a man, if he has paid due 
attention tothe discipline of his mental susceptibilities, inimical to the full enjoyment 
of her many attributes? Oh, no; cannot he admire the lily’s petal, and inhale with 
delight the aroma of the violet? Can such an one remain insensate and obdurate when 
meandering the meadows’ marge, as golden tufts of kingcups, mid which the hamlet 
younglings erst ran knee-deep to pluck them for their garlands, spangle its emerald 
carpeting ; or, as he listens to the gushing melodies of beauteous birds, as blithely they 
skip from tree to tree, whose leafy canopies, contrasting with their bronzed and russet 
trunks, form a fit alcove for their noonday revelry? Can he fail to admire the azure 
area of summer skies, or variegated flowers, that seem 


* Instinct with intellect and love ;” 


and, anon, smile a grateful recognition to that source of light and beauty, the sun, as 
it rides majestically across the heavens, and incarnardines with unmingled glory the 
mid-day zenith. Qh, yes, he has susceptibilities equal to the enjoyment of all these, 
and, moreover, can imbibe therefrom nobler sentiments of wisdom, and purer sensa- 
tions of beauty and sublimity than ever inspired the lectern of priest or the rostrum of 


Athenian pertectibility. 


‘** Instruct us, Lord, 
Thou Father of the sunbeam and the soul, 
E’en by the simple sermon of a flower, 
To live by thee.” 


Some may sneer at this, and pronounce it Pantheology, but we seruple not to own a 
sympathy with the soul which can dwell with profit and delight upon the suggestive 
field-flower, or any of the myriad attributes of nature, which, in_suasive tones of elo- 
quence, more grateful than those of Scipio or of Tully, tell of a Divinity. Such an one 
can look from the mean to the great end for which it is designed, “ through natwre up 
to NATURE’S Gop.” 1 

We have remarked that this anti-fraternal spirit which we are deprecating militates 
against the success of the social compact. This it does in a variety of ways, but it i: 
especially obvious in relation to its industrial and artistic aspects. It is no vague o1 
visionary idea to account for the present depressed state of, and non-proficiency inci- 
dental to, the industrial and fine arts, on the ground of that want of combination and 
co-operation we would fain cry down, Some enthusiast souls may feel shocked at our 
presumption here,and marvel that we thus libel the skill and ingenuity of the country; 
it is nevertheless true, that,as regards the arts of life to which the principles of ele- 
gance and constructive beauty especially pertain, there exists an inaptitude whick 
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leaves us considerably in the rear of our continental neighbours. This is, unfortu- 
nately, no new theory—no mere hopothesis. An accredited art serial,* with a view to 
remedial measures, thus notices the fact we allude to:—* The secret, if it be such, of 
the insufficiency of the art status of England is the depressed condition of taste in 
general, and the sooner this is acknowledged, the more prompt and decisive will be the 
means taken to remedy the grievance.” 

The emergencies of the age demand that our action be onward; these will not tolerate 
oscillation, much less sloth or retrogression. The time is come when we must forward 
with the current of popular progress. It were criminal to yield to inactivity and 
indifference. Our national and individual credit is involved in our conduct as to this 
matter. With regard to the useful and ornamental arts, although these have not 
attained the perfection we hope ere long to arrive at, they have yet achieved wonders, 
and their benefit to our race cannot be too highly estimated. Hence, therefore, the 
importance of fostering their growth; in order to this, let the practical exemplification 
of the subject belong to whatever class it may, all should co-operate and assist its pro- 

ess and developement. ‘lhe artist may design, and the artisan execute, but without 
the encouragement of the wealthy, the legitimate and ostensible object of the compact 
cannot be answered. Thanks to the partial unfolding of the spirit of our thesis, this 
cosmopolitanism is rapidly widening its empire. Each succeeding solstice brings with 
it a new field of operation for the ingenuity of our recognised exemplars of taste, and, 
with it an increased relish in “high places” for their beautiful creations. This germ 
of promise will receive considerable growth, and shoot with redoubled impetus by the 
auxiliary care, the fostering help, with which art is regarded by the Prince Consort, 
as is exhibited in the world-wide project for the concentration of the creative genius of 
all climes; a pro’ect which has won for itself the most flattering encomiums from all 
classes and conditions of men. 'The scheme is worthy of the source whence it has pro- 
ceeded; and is one which cannot be too warmly responded to, as it will enhance the 
art status of the community, and place the operative in a position high in the ascendant 
of that he has been supposed to occupy. Hitherto he has served as the butt of scorn 
and concumely, while his ate/cer has been shunned as though it were a lazar-house of 
contagion; but if he holds so eminent a position in respect to everything referring to 
utility and taste—a claim the most fastidious will cede to him—and if his efforts are 
estimated in proportion to their real and intrinsic value, they will be accounted worthy 
of higher regard than the master-touches of a Raffaele or a Claude. 

But, apart from the increased perfectability of the standard of taste and constructive 
beauty which the exposition of 1851 will eliminate, the combination, the class-fraterni- 
zation, which it will infallibly produce, will not be the least important of its corrective 
influences. ‘T'o the warm-hearted philanthropist this aspect of the case will afford high 
gratification ; it will delight him infinitely more than the importation of whole cargoes 
of the most costly natural productions, or the introduction of a thousand elaborated 
machines. Surely, the bulwarks of class will then be razed, nay, even those of nation- 
ality and colour be annihilated. Oh! how high a sense do we realize of the nobility of 
human nature—or rather of the divinity which it inspires—when we see man com- 
mingling in confidential intercourse with his “ kith and kindred,” and when he is 
‘spending himself for, and uniting in any movement designed as a fulcrum for the ele- 
vation of, his species. What if theyare humble; what if they shine not in purple and 
gold with whom you mingle; have not they susceptibilites capable of appreciating 
whatever is great, dignified, and ennobling? Have not they souls that can inspire 
them with aspirations after that which is sublime and pure? Oh, yes; and if the 
“great men, and the mighty men,” of the world’s parlance will but vanquish their 
antipathies and deign to recognise their humbler brethren, they shall find they have 
sustained no loss by the “ stoop,” but, on the other hand, perceive they have realized a 
gain of which they had little conception. A kindly sympathy of feeling seldom fails 
to beget a corresponding emotion in the party benefited, which almost invariably pro- 
‘duces a reaction, at once interesting and available to the abettor. 

In conclusion—for we have already written more than we intended—it will be ob- 
‘served that we are thorougli cosmopolitans ; that we cling to no class or denomination 
of men; that we have no sect or coterie to consolidate; but require that the most com- 
prehensive sympathy and fellowship be eyed by the great universal family. We 
‘deprecate alike the harsh thoughts and harsher epithets employed against the higher, 
‘and tle disdainful feelings cherished in reference to the lower, orders of men ; we 
admire the spirit, and sigh for the extension of the practical influence, of the Pauline 
exhortation—‘ Be kinily affectioned one to another with brotherly love; in honour 
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preferring one another.”,...“ Be‘of the same mind one toward another. Mind not high 
things, but condescend to men of low estate.” To judge of a man by his lands, his 
wealth, or lineage, were to base the judgment on false grounds. Rich and poor are 
alike estimable in our humble opinion. The magnate of courtly pomp, and the tenant 
of pastoral life, are necessarily dependant on others; and the latter is as essentially 
requisite to the proper and eftective working of the mechanism of society as is the 
former, and the twain, as are the capital and the base to the completeness and due 
effect of acolumn. And we doubt not, that, if this subject be properly canvassed, it 
will be found that, although different grades do exist, it is to our individual and col- 
lective good to create and encourage a spirit of union and fraternal regard. That this 
may be done without a compromise, much less an annihilation of existing and inevi- 
, table distinctions, and that such a result would enhance the relative and intrinsic worth 
of both—rich and poor—is too palpable to insist on. ) 

Promising as are the ‘‘ signs of the times,” much has yet to be accomplished by the 
large-souled heroes—the great men of this great age—ere the prejudices and antipathies 
of the classes are sublimed into an expansive feeling of sympathy and benevolence. 
The spark is kindled, but it must be fanned toa flame, which shall ultimately cauterize 
and destroy the barriers of separation, and light up the dawn of that “golden age,” 
when but one heart and aim shall animate the universe, and but one song of catholicity, 
melodious as the music of the skies, utter its majestic numbers at the throne of that 
Deity from whom all good emanates. Oh! what a millennium of happiness will then 
merge upon the interests of our race ; one which the most arduous efforts of man were 
well expended to obtain. Reader, labour, agonize, to promote it. 

* Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it, paper; aid it, type; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play ; 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way !” 


THE BABYLONIANS; 


A SKETCH. é 
By W. A. Essrery, Carpenter, Bristol. 


BABYLON AND 


*‘ How is Babylon become an astonishment among the nations?”—Jeremiah. . . % 
“T could not but feel an indescribable awe in thus passing, as it were, the gates of fallen. 
Babylon.”—Sir R. Ker. Porter. . 
History, whether sacred or profane, an- 
cient or modern, should not bestudied solely 


niet ihe a a 
every class of readers; for where is the 
man who has not heard of the “lady of the 


for the pleasure an acquaintance with per- 
sons, places, and things of importance and 
renown may communicate, but it should be 
studied in order to trace the hand of an 
invisible agent in the affairs of the world. 
History places us in the midst of vast and 
gigantic ruins, which, like a truthful index, 
points to the interference of an unseen 
power. It presents us with information 
concerning the punishment an Infinite 
Creator causes to overtake his sinful crea- 
tures. Gibbon, sitting amid the wrecks of 
the capitol, and contemplating the vener- 
able ruins, acknowledges the intervention 
of a higher power; and who, while com- 
paring the predictions uttered against 
mighty Babylon by the Jewish prophets, 
with its present, aspect, will deny the 
agency of a Divine Being? 

The subject of the present sketch, it is 
eonceived, cannot be but interesting to 


kingdoms?” and where is the individual 
who has not been struck with astonish- 
ment and wonder when hearing of its an-- 
cient magnificence and glory. am 


BABYLON :—ITS SITE. 


The name Babylon (a Greek form of the 
word Babel) carries the mind. back into 
those primitive ages of antiquity, when — 
the earth was hardly dry from the. waters — 
of the flood; but, concerning its rise, there 
is much obscurity. The Biblical narrative 
(vide Genesis) harmonizes with such frag- 
ments as may be collected from the almost 
destroyed pages of profane history. “Those,” 
says Eupolemus, in a passage preserved by 
Eusebius, “‘ who escaped from the deluge 
constructed the city of Babylon, and that 
tower celebrated by all historians, which 
was overturned by the power of divinity.” — 
Some pagan writers assert that it-was 
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founded by Semiramis, but Curtius says 
that it was founded by Belus, who, most 
probably, was the Nimrod of Scripture. 

_ Thus we see that, according to profane 
as well as sacred history, the foundation 
of this great city may be traced to a period 
anterior to the dispersion of the human 
family by the confusion of tongues. 

The geographical position of Babylon, 
as well as its climate, were most favour- 
able to civilization. Two noble rivers 
offered facilities of intercourse; and the 
only supply a rich soil needed, in order to 
pour forth the utmost vegetable aftluence. 
The city lay between the east and the 
west, and so united both. The sky was 
clear and cloudless. The advantages the 
situation afforded serves to establish the 
truth of the sacred narrative, in placing 
the commencement of our present civiliza- 
tion in the plains of Shinar, and on the 
banks of well-watered streams—Euphrates 
and Tigris. 

ITS GOVERNORS. 

Our knowledge concerning the governors 
of Babylon, is but impertect and frag- 
mentary. From the Bible it appears that 
Nimrod was its founder and first sove- 
reign, In the days of Abraham, its king 
was Amraphel. Then, after a considerable 
interval, a.c. 712, according to Usher, 
Merodach Baladan, the son of Baladan, 
king of Babylon, is mentioned, as sending 
letters and a present to the king of Judah. 
About a century later, Nebuchadnezzar 
appears in history as the head of a widely- 
extended empire. LEvil-Merodach, son of 
the preceding, is mentioned as king of 
Babylon, and with Belshazzar, the Nabon- 
nedus of Berosus, the line of Chaldean 
kings was closed. He perished in the 
conquest of Babylon by the Medo-Per- 
sians, and Darius took the kingdom. Pro- 
fane history adds but little to our informa- 
tion. Herodotus, in his Clio, sections 
184-5, mentions two famous queens who 
poremed Babylon. Semiramis is said 

y some to have flourished 1965 years 
before the Christian era. After the 
fall of Sardanapalus, the governor of the 
empire, Belesis, founded a new dynasty, 
about 826.8B.¢C., according to Diodorus 
Siculus. At a later period we read of 
Nabonassar, the founder of a new era for 

the East, who was either a vassal of the 
Assyrian empire, or a prince of the Chal- 
deans, who were distinguished for their 
astronomical and astrological skill. Their 
ruler, Nabopolassar, and still more power- 
ful. son, Nebuchadnezzar, in conjunction 
with Cyaxares, king of Media, overthrew 
the Assyrian empire. He pushed as far 
westward as the Pillars of ees) and 
made the Nile one limit, and the Tigris 


the opposite boundary of his vast do- 
minions. Of his successors we name but 
one, Nabonnedus, the Labynetus of Hero- 
dotus, under whose government the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom was destroyed 
by the conquering Cyrus. 

: ITS ANCIENT GRANDEUR. 

We pass on to notice the grandeur of the 
ancient city. ‘To suppose that its first 
founder left it in that state of imperial 
magnificence, to entitle it to the distinctive 
appellation of “the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellence,” is unwarrantable. ‘To raise it 
to that perfection of beauty for which it 
was so famous, required the ingenuity and 
artistic skill of numerous minds. Its 
ancient splendour is shown from the testi- 
mony of heathen authors ; as Megasthenes, 
Berosus, and Abydenus, who are cited 
by Josephus and Eusebius. Its circumfer- 
ence has been variously stated. According 
to Strabo it was only 385 furlongs; 360 
according to Diodorus Siculus; 368, says 
Quintus Curtius. But the father of his- 
tory represents it as of the same compass 
as Nineveh, 2.e. 480 furlongs, or 60 miles, 
in circumference. The city was surrounded 
by a moat, deep, wide, and full of water. 
The clay that was removed in the con- 
struction of the ditch was moulded into 
bricks, of which the wall was built; which 
has been enumerated as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. We copy the di- 
mensions as furnished by Herodotus :—its 
height was 200 royal cubits, or 350 feet ; 
and 50 royal cubits wide, or 87 feet. Upon 
this immense pile, on both sides, houses 
were erected; leaving sufficient space to 
turn a chariot and four horses. Diodorus 
affirms, after Ctesias, that six chariots 
could go abreast upon them. ‘The gates of 
the walls were 100 in number, formed of 
solid brass. T'o prevent all attacks from 
the river that flowed through the city 
walls were built on the hanks, rovided 
with brazen gates to lead to the edge 
of the water. The vast area of land 
so encompassed was not wholly occu- 
pied by buildings, for it contained in its 
midst not. only extensive parks and gar- 
dens, butalso arable land of such extent as 
to furnish supplies of food in case of a 
siege. The houses were three or four sto- 
ries high. The city was divided into 
streets running from gate to gate, thus m- 
tersecting each other at right angles, by 
which it was divided into squares. On 
both sides of the river stood royal-palaces, 
said to have been connected by a subter- 
ranean passage. From the one on the left 
side of the river, which was surrounded 
by a triple enclosure of walls, sprang the 
famous hanging gardens, the wonder of the. 
world, whose formation is ascribed by 
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Berosus to the gallantry of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who had them constructed in order to 
gratify his spouse Amytis; for she missed 
and regretted, in the unwooded and flat 
Babylonia, the noble mountains, the stately 
trees, of the productive and lovely vales 
to which she had been used in her native 
Media. The splendid monarch, in conse- 
quence, caused a quadrangle to be enclosed, 
whose sides measured 1600 feet, in which 
amphitheatrical terraces were thrown up, 
to the height of the city walls, supported 
by hollow arches, bearing on the surface a 
rich artificial soil. The terraces were con- 
nected with each other by flights of steps, 
on which pumps, or hydraulic engines of 
some kind, were placed, in order to distri- 
bute the water of the Euphrates over the 
verdant and flowery plots, in whose deep 
beds large and lofty trees held firm root, 
and which presented to the eye of the ob- 
server, that looked on the gardens from a 
distance, the appearance of mountains 
covered with forests. The gardens were 
undoubtedly of the loveliest description ; 
for the fountains poured forth their crys- 
tal waters, which fell from terrace to ter- 
race, meandering among the shrubs, and 
bathing nature’s beauteous productions ; 
while the breath of the balmy zephyrs 
whispered their melodious notes along the 
massive arches which sustained the ver- 
dant paradise. The scene must have 
seemed to vie with the golden sphere of 
the far-famed Hesperides. Of all these 
vast galleries scarcely a trace is now to 
be found to inform us of its ancient posi- 
tion. 

Among the wonders of the “Golden 
City” is to be enumerated the Temple of 
Belus, which stood some considerable dis- 
tance from the artificial gardens. As was 
usual with the pagan nations of antiquity, 
this temple, dedicated to the supreme divi- 
nity, was of the most magnificent and gor- 
geous description. Opinions differ as to 
the identity of this temple with the old 
Tower of Babel. But the probability is, 
that the original tower formed the nucleus 
of that amazing structure known as the 
Yemple of Belus, Constructed by different 
hands, and at different epochs it was finally 
completed by Nebuchadnezzar, on his re- 
turn from the successful campaigns he had 
undertaken for his father against the re- 
volted provinces of Egypt, Colo, Syria, 
and Phenicia. The spoils he gained he 
employed in decorating the temples and 
the city itself. Concerning this tower, his- 
tory informs .us that the precinct was a 
square building, of two furlongs on every 
side ; within this enclosure arose the gigan- 
tie pile, from a square base of half a mile 
in cireumference. ‘The tower, consisting 


| of eight stages or stories, which gradually 
| narrowed as they rose, gave to this massive 
edifice the appearance ofa pyramid. The 
altitude has been variously stated at 500 
| and 660 feet. 


The ascent was on the cut- 
side, running spirally around the tower. 
Seats were placed for the ease of those 
fatigued in the ascent. At the summit 
was a spacious shrine, superbly fitted up 
for the use of the worshipers. ‘The struc- 
ture was dedicated to Bel, or Baal, who 
was the most popular, if not the supreme, 
divinity of the Babylonians and Cartha- 
ginians. he name of Baal, imtended to 
denote lord or master of the world, was 
applied by the ancients to the sun as the 
great celestial influence. As was the cus- 
tom, the temple was decorated with images 
of the god to whose honour it was erected. 
Herodotus says there was no statue in the 

upper temple; but it was furnished with 
a large couch and table, both of gold. 
There was also another shrine below the 
tower, in which agolden image was placed 
near which two altars stood, one of pure 
gold. The statue represented Jupiter, in 
a sitting attitude, with a golden table 
before him; which with the step of his 
throne, all formed of gold, weighed 800 
talents. The temple contained another 
statue of solid gold, of a man in a walking 
attitude, eighteen feet high, supposed, by 
Dr. Hales, to be the “golden image” made 
by Nebuchadnezzar. The whole of the 
interior was embellished with images of 
every form and species of metal. The 
edifice was crowned with three statues, 
representing the divinities which in Greece 
bore the names of Zeus, Hera, and Rhea. 
The first was forty feet high; the second 
grasped in her right hand a serpent, and 
held in her left a sceptre, enriched with 
precious stones; and the third was seated, 
having at her feet two lions and two ser- 
pents. Upon this amazing structure He- 
rodotus gazed with dazzled eyes. Some 
idea of its richness he has conveyed, in 
stating the value of the offerings at his 
time dedicated, which could not have been 
less than £2,700,000. But according to 
the estimate of Diodorus, the whole of the 
riches of the temple amounted to 6,300 
talents, or rather more than £21,000,000 
sterling. This included statues, tables, 
cups, &. Expensive as was the religio; 

they followed, it only served to pamper the 
passions, and supply reasons for all kinds of 
unholy conduct. Their sacred rites were 
of the most lewd and unbecoming cha- 
racter, too immoral event to be recited. 
Q. Curtius says, nothing could be more cor- 
rupt than the morals of Babylon; notte 
more fitted to excite and allure to imme 

derate pleasure. As was the case with 
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iiost idolatrous nations, prostitution formed 
part of their religious ceremonies. 
ifs COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURE, ARTS 

AND SCIENCE. 

Babylon was a distinguished commercial 
city. A glance at the map of Asia must 
convince any one, that somewhere in the 
Vicinity of Babylon was the natural seat 
of power in the East, and that few places 
on the globe were more cligibly situated 
for a vast trade, as conducted prior to the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. By 
its position it brought into union the pro- 
ducts of the East and the great marts of 
the West. It takes its position at the head 
of those nations which have given full 
scope to the commercial and manufacturing 
principles, 

The Babylonians had some considerable 
acquaintance with factile manufactures, as 
shown by the bricks, vases, and earthen- 
ware fragmentsfound amongtheruins. It 
may not be passing the limits of probability 
to say, that they were acquainted with the 
manufacture of glass; as their neighbours, 
andat times subjects, the Egyptians; accord- 
ing to recent calculations, were acquainted 
With that art prior to the Israelitish exodus, 
a bead being now in existence bearing the 
name of a monarch, who, according to 
Wilkinson, lived a.c. 1500 years. Further, 
the fact seems to be proved by the circum- 
stance of bits of glass having been found 
by travellers on the suxamit of the Mujelibe 
ruins. 

They were renowned also for their textile 
manufactures: thus, at an early period, we 
read of “a goodly Babylonish garment.” 
They made cloth and carpets, for which 
they were remarkable. 

That architecture had arrived to a high 
degree of perfection is shown by the dimen- 
sions and elegance of the palaces and tem- 
ples they erected. The art of metallurgy 
must have been well understood, to enable 
- them to construct 100 brazen gates for the 
- defence of theircity. Itrequired no small 
amount of ingenuity and artistic skill to 
execute such pieces of workmanship as 
their golden idols were. They also en- 
graved in metals. 

_ As to the fine arts, they possessed some 
skill in painting, sculpture and music. 
History informs us of sculpture represent- 
ing Semiramis hurling a lance against a 
leopard, and also of her husband piercing 

lion. Rich discovered in the ruins of the 
Be or palace, a colossal lion standing on 
a pedestal of coarse granite, of a. grey 
colour, but of rude workmanship. Music 
was employed in their worship, as shown 
dy the Scripture; and there is every reason 
to conclude they were acquainted with it 
as a science, and by theory. 


The Babylonians possessed the means of 
measuring time, probably employing sun- 
dials, although the earliest authentic 
notice of these time-measurers is of no 
earlier a date than Ahaz, B.C. 742; yet, 
from his friendship with the king of As- 
syria, we may suppose he derived the idea 
from them. Herodotus, in his Euterpe, 
says that the sun-dial and divisions of the 
day into twelve parts, the Greeks learned 
from the Babylonians. From the terraced 
tower of Belus, the hours of the night were 
proclaimed ; and the oaly means of obtain- 
ing the measurement, appears to have been 
the hydraulic clock, which was in use in 
very remote antiquity. 

Babylon is one of the three centres of 
civilization, which may dispute the honour 
of discovering the most useful of all arts— 
writing. The peculiar shape of the letters 
found on the ruins, is denominated the 
cuneiform, or arrow-headed, a species of 
writing which has at length rewarded the 
alinost incredible pains of antiquaries to 
decipher it, with but little success, 

After years of patient study, two essays 
have been given to the world by the learned 
Grotefend, one in 1837 and the other in 
1840. he results are not of high import- 
ance; the interpretations of inscriptions on 
seals and medals have added but little to 
our stock of information. ‘he impression 
of a seal cut intaglio, is evidently a kind 
of printing; hence, Grotefend claims for 
the Babylonians the honour of having in- 
vented that useful art, so far, that the 
inscriptions on the bricks appear to have 
been stamped; and the most ancient re- 
cord of printing, without moveable types in 
China, does not go back beyond the be- 
ginning of the tenth century of our era. If 
the alphabet said to have been made out 
be approved and confirmed by future palz- 
ologists, important results may be antici- 
pated, as the attention of the learned world 
has been of late strongly directed to the 
subject. The language in which the in- 
scriptions are written is the Zend, which 
is connected with the Hindoo Sanscrit. 


The science of astronomy was, according 
to the requirements of their Sabrian re- 
ligion, the study of the priests, whose ob- 
servatory was the temple of Belus. Their 
calculations reach back into the remotest 
antiquity. Simplicus calculates, from a 
notice transmitted by Porphery, that the 
date of the earliest Babylonian astro- 
nomical observations which were known 
to Aristotle was 1903 years before Alex- 
ander the Great; and that profound and 
cautious chronologist, Ideler, considers this 
estimate in no way improbable. The 
earliest astronomical observations men- 
tioned by Almagest, only go back to the 
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first Messenian war; that is, 721 years be- 
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Cyrus. From Herodotus it, appears that 


fore our era. The conquest of Cyrus cer- 
tainly greatly diminished the glory of the 
astronomical college of priests of the 
Oriental capital; but from the fact of the 
dissolution of the close hierarchal castle, 
and owing to the formation of schools for 
the study of the science,as named by Strabo 
Palisthenes, was enabled to send into 
Greece observations of the stars, for the 
remote period before Alexander’s entrance 
into Babylon, just referred to; and 
placing that entrance at 331. years B.C. 
when added to the 1903 years, the date* of 
the oldest observations known to Aristotle, 
brings us, according to Usher’s chronology, 
to the year of the world 1770, or a.c. 
2234 ; or about 115 years after the Deluge. 

Ideler says “that the Chaldeans knew 
the mean motions of the moon with an 
exactness that induced the Greek astrono- 
mers to employ their calculations for the 
foundation of a lunar theory,” Aristotle, 
in speaking of an occultation of Mars by 
the moon, observed by himself, expressly 
adds, that “similar observations had been 
made for years, on the other planets, by the 
Egyptians and Babylonians.” The system 
of Copernicus, in many respects, seems to 
be but the revived theory of Seleucus of 
Babylon, who lived 150 years subsequent 
to Alexander. That great mathematician 
arrived at the knowledge that the earth 
not only rotated on its own axis, but also 
moved round the sun, as the centre of the 
Biers system. It is not easy to decide 

ow much of the Pythagorean views, re- 
garding the true structure of the heavens— 
the courses of the planets and comets, 
which, according to Appollonius Myndius, 
return in long regulated orbits—may be 
due to the Chaldeans. The Greek zodiac 
was most probably taken from the dodeca- 
temoria of the Chaldeans; and that, accord- 
ing to Letronne’s important investigations, 
does not go further back than to the 
beginning of the sixth century, before our 
era. 


CAUSES OF BABYLON’S DOWNFALL :—IN- 
, STRUMENTAL. 


After the concise view we have taken of 
the ancient mistress of the oriental world, 
having noticed the antiquity of her origin, 
the strength of her fortifications, the gran- 
deur of her embellishments, and the high 
literary and scientific attainments of her 
population, we must not dismiss our sketch 
without considering her downfall, and the 
instrumental and: moral causes thereof. 
The first step towards the overthrow of the 
Babylonian empire was its subjugation by 


* Before that event. 


the inhabitants were aware of the cha-— 
racter of their foe; they took the field 
against him and were defeated, therefore 
they shut themselves up within their city, 
and having provisions, as Xencephon says, 
for more than twenty years, they were 
under no apprehension about a siege. 
Cyrus was perplexed how to accomplish 
the aim of his restless ambition; but he 
was the chosen instrument of the God of 
heaven, the man appointed to punish the 
oppressors of Israel: this, though unknown 
to him, was the real cause of his success. 
T'o effect his purpose, he ordered the course 
of the Euphrates to be diverted, by opening 
a channel which turned it into the basin 
formed by Queen Nitocris; by this strata- 
gem he was enabled to march his army up 
the bed of the river; and the gates of the 
walls that bordered it on both sides being 
open, he with comparative ease gained the 
mastery of the otherwise impregnable city. 

From the period of its first capture to its 
final destruction, it never regained its an- 
cient splendour. Xenophon informs us that 
Cyrus obliged all the Babylonians todeliver 
up their arms and pay a tribute, thinking 
to keep them poor would secure their obe- 
dience. After the conquest by Cyrus, the 
temple of Belus rapidly fell; indignant at 
the frauds exposed by Daniel, the conqueror 
put the priests to death. Darius ventured 
to violate the consecrated shrine; and 
Xerxes robbed it of its golden idols and 
other treasures. Alexander, in turn, con- 
quered the city, but his design of restoring 
it was never effected. 

About a.c. 130 it appears, from a frag- 
ment of Diodorus Siculus, that some of its 
temples, and the forum, and the most beau- 
tiful parts of the city were burnt. Pliny, 
who wrote in the reigns of the emperors 
Vespasian and Titus, describes its site as a 
desert, and the city as “‘dead.” Pausanias, 
who flourished in the second century, says 
in his “ Arcades,” —“ Of Babylon, the 
greatest city the sun ever saw, there is 
now nothing remaining but the walls.” In 
St. Jerome’s time it was employed as a 
preserve for wild beasts belonging to the 
later kings of Persia. 

Modern travellers have expressed their 
astonishment on beholding the solitary con- 
dition of the once illustrious city ; but it 
has increased when they have unfolded 
the pages of our sacred books, and read the 
ancient predictions uttered against it. Its 
present state is the fulfilment of prophecies 
which'the burning lips of an Isaiah, and 
the inspired tongue of a Jeremiah, and the 
patriotic soul of an Ezekiel, pealed against 
it when at the zenith of its power, and in 
the enjoyment of its meridian glory. — 
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What remains of the beauty of the Chal- 
dees excellency is thus described by Ker 
Porter: “Immense tumuli of temples, 

laces, and human habitations of every 
Picription, are everywhere seen, and 
form long and varied lines of ruins, which 
rather resemble natural hills than mounds 
which cover the remains of great and 
splendid edifices; and the buildings which 
were once the labour of slaves and the 
pride of kings, are now confused heaps of 
rubbish.” e whole of the country is 
covered with vestiges of buildings; the 
greater part.of the mounds appear to be 
the ruins of edifices originally disposed in 
streets, crossing each other at right angles ; 
the manner in which the heaps lie places it 
beyond doubt that they are rows of houses 
fallen to decay. As to the walls, one of the 
wonders of antiquity, but little can be 
known. Rich and Porter agree in their 
testimony of their entire disappearance; 
but Buckingham, after a long search, dis- 
covered on the eastern boundary of the 
ruins, on the summit of an oval mound 
from 70 to 80 feet in height and from 300 to 
400 feet in circumference, a mass of solid 
wall, about 30 feet in length by 12 or 15 
feet in thickness, yet evidently once of much 

reater dimensions every way, the wall be- 
ing in its present state broken and incom- 
plete in every part; and this heap of ruins, 
this fragment of wall, he conjectured to be 
part, and the only part, if such it be, that 
ean be discovered, of the broad walls of 
Babylon. 

A few words concerning the ruins of the 
temple of Jupiter cannot be uninteresting. 
On the right bank of the Euphrates stand 
the ruins of an edifice, bearing the name of 
Birs Nimrod, which Porter and Rich iden- 
tify with the Tower of Belus. This pile of 
ruins presents at this time a monument of 
an irregular oblong form, in circumference 
2082 feet, unequal in height, being on the 
west from 50 to 60 feet, and as much as 200 
feet on the eastern side. The examination 
of these remains gives the idea that it was 
a tower of the pyramidal form, which ran 
upward to a great height, and so, by its 
form, indicates‘that it was intended for the 
idolatrous worship of the god of fire. 

‘* Babylon,” writes Keppel, “is now a 
silent scene, a sublime solitude; itisspurned 
alike by the heel of the Ottoman and the 
son of Ishmael. It is atenantless and de- 
solate metropolis. To conclude our descrip- 
tion, we cite a passage from Sir R. Ker 
Porter :—‘‘I had once more the gratification 
of ascending the awful sides of the Tower of 
Babel. In my progress, I stopped several 
4imes to look at the broad prints of the feet 
‘of the lions, left plain in the clayey soil; 
and by the track, I sawthat if we had chosen 


to rouse such royal game, we need not t® 
have gone far to find their lair. But whil? 
thus actually contemplating these savag® 
tenants, wandering amid the ruins of Ba- 
bylon, and bedding themselves within the 
deep cavities of the once magnificent tem- 
ple, Icould not help reflecting on how faith- 
fully the various prophecies have been ful- 
filled, which relate in Scripture to the utter 
fall of Babylon, and the abandonment of 
the place.’’ If such be the present condi- 
tion of the most ancient and renowned city 
of the world, surely it required more than. 
human sagacity to enable any man to pre- 
dict concerning it, when in its splendour 
and glory, that ‘‘ Babylon shall become 
heaps ;” ‘‘ yea the wall of Babylon shall 
fall, the broad walls of Babylon shall 
be utterly broken, and her gates shall be 
burned with fire.”’ Surely ‘“‘itis the Lorp’s 
doings; it is marvellous in our eyes.’’ 
Those who wish to see the exact manner in 
which the Scripture predictions have been 
fulfilled may consult Bishop Newton and 
Dr. Keith on the prophecies to advantage. 


MORAL CAUSES OF THE DOWNFALL OF 
BABYLON. 


But the question may arise, Why was so 
great a city destroyed? The moral causes 
of its destruction will suitably conclude our 
sketch. The Babylonians were idolators : 
the objects of their worship were the sun, 
moon, and stars; they deified their kings. 
But their religion, instead of improving 
their morals, only served to increase and 
gratify their natural tendency to licentious 
practices. They bowed down to the work 
of their own hands. If, in imagination, we 
place ourselves in the centre of the impe- 
rial city (during the reign of Nebuchadnez- 
zar), gazing with awe and wonder upon the 
riches and magnificence with which it is 
decorated, we may suppose that our atten- 
tion would be attracted by the multitudes 
who all direct their footsteps in one direc- 
tion. Moved by curiosity, we join the pro- 
cession, and, carried onwards till we pass 
one of the massive brazen gates, we enter 
upon the plains of Dura, which appear to be 
covered with people of all nations, kindreds, 
and tongues. But, towering above the 
heads of the multitude, we descry the form 
of a man. lo! it is the golden image 
which Nebuchadnezzar the king hath set 
up, that the vast congregation, at a certain 
signal, may fall down before it. Only three 
noble youths adhere to their monotheistic 
principles, and refuse obedience to the royal 
mandate. There they stand, unawed and 
unattracted by the splendor of the Colossus, 
which rises in golden and gigantic majesty 
above the prostrate worshippers; and for 
this they are cast into the burning fiery fur- 
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nace! Could the jealous Gob allow such 
enormities to pass unpunished? Their idol- 
atry was a cause of their ruin. 

And in the British nation Mammon seems 
to be the god of all classes. In the house, 
the ery is for “‘gold;’’ and in the banks, on 
the exchanges, in the marts, and in the 
workshops, the cry is reiterated. It is to 
the “golden image’? men bow down; at 
his shrine they worship by thousands: and 
may not such idolatry be rewarded as was 
Babylon? 

Again, the Babylonians were slaveholders. 
Slavery brought upon them what it has 
excited, and never can fail to excite— he 
displeasure of the Universal Parent. The 
captives they took in war they reduced to a 
state of servitude, and made to pe:form the 
laborious work. But their cry entered the 
ear of th Friend of the oppressed; He 
visited the nation for their injustice. 

Britain! we thy sons congratulate thee 
(though some who have uot the spirit of 
universal brotherhood may scorn the idea) 
we congratulate the~ for having thrown aside 
the infamous practice of dealing in thy 
neighbours’ blood—for having set the slave 
at liberty—for having snapped his manacles 
asunder—for letting him possess his high 
and inalienable right of FrREEepom. Long 
was it a Stain upon thy national character; 
but uow it is wiped away. We look to a 
transatlantic republic, and there the mon- 
stér lives; bu’, if not speedily annihilated, 
may not the Hand that regardeth justice 
visit them as He did the inhabitants of the 
Golden City ? 

Once more; they were warriors. With 
them might was right. They engaged in 
déadly conflicts that they might have the 
pleasure of ruling. The conquests they 
gained were bought with human blood—the 
laurels their heroes won were the evidences 
of an unbounded butchery of fellow-crea- 
tures—the pillars of fame their victors 
raised were composed of human flesh. and 
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bones, through which the sword of death 
had passed. And could a righteous Gop 
behold such conduct unmoved to avenge 
the rights of his suffering creatures ? 

Let modern nations learn a lesson from 
the fate of Babylon. It shows us that the 
security of an empire is not to be judged of 
by the number or dexterity of its. paid 
slaughterers, nor by the strength and skill 
of its navy; but the true criterion is 
the moral and religious condition of its 
masses; and if that be healthy; then the 
nation has but little to fear, The fate of 
Babylon is a full confirmation of the words 
of the Prince of Peace—‘‘ They that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword ”’ 

O, Evgland! may the hour soon draw 
near when thou shalt put thy sword, so 
often dyed with human gore, intoits sheath; 
yea, let it be converted into some implement 
of art for a blessing to the word! 

Lastly: they were gross sénsualists ; in- 
somuch that Curtius says, nothing could be 
more corrupt than their morals ; and that 
they were given to wine, and the pleasures 
and enjoyments which accompany inebriety. 
Their conduct at their convivials and ban- 
quets was most indecent and disgusting... 

And in our own land we lament to behold 
so prevalent a disposition to follow the 
example of the sensual Babylonians, That 
houses should be sanctioned by Parliament 
for the sale of intoxicating drinks is a 
national disgrace. It is favouring those 
evils which have been causes of the ruin of 
empires. 

We have briefly traced the moral ¢auses 
of the fall of Babylon. ‘‘ There is mo more 
a throne for thee, O danghter of the €hal- 
deans!’’ Sheis punished for her sins. Then 
let us, as a major portion of the community, 
arise to destroy spiritual idolatry, and 
slavery, war, and intemperance; then shall 
we possess that virtue which alone exalteth 
a nation. ) 


MACHINERY—ITS ADVANTAGES. 
By JoHN TWEDDELL, Roper, Blythe, Northumberland. i 


** By steam we'll shor:ly travel to the moon.” 


MACHINERY is a term generally understood to 
denote some construction, consisting of wheels, 
levers, axles, pulleys, wedges, screws, &c., all 
of which bear a relative adjustment to each 
other, the whole being designed to accomplish 
some specific purpose. Whether the first mov- 
ing power of such machinery be steam, water, 
or even the human hand, this definition still 
holds good. We are essentially a manufactur- 
ing people; our isle is lacking in many of the 
natural productions, with which other parts of 


the globe are plentifally furnished; and to. ob- 
tai which we enterinto a ¢éompact with foreign 
nations to supply them with our fabricated 
goods, aad in return to receive from them the 
valuable produce of their climes. —) 165109 

Innumerable are the benefits arising to. the 
world from the use of machinery, though many 
think to the contrary, and speak of it) as the 
source of much evil, premising that whatever 
has a tendency to curtail manual labour, and 
so suspend the operations of a large majority of 
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the abe tee must be deemed an evil and 
as destructive of the interests of that 
class whose ill-fortune it is to stand in such 
eatdiets proximity to its obtruding and in- 
terfering character. This reasoning, “however, 
will not endure philosophic inspection ; it is 
generally found that individuals who thus argue 
take a very narrow range of observation; an@, 
instead of looking at the subject in its ulterior 
bearings, view it in a detached or local bearing 
only. Some newly constructed mechanism ig 
seen todis lace a certain amount of hand labour, 
and is branded with opprobrious epithets, 
whereas a little candour and further attention 
would discover double the amount of labour to 
be the ultimate and indirect consequence of the 
innovation. 

A little thought will convince any one that 
the cultivation of mechanical science in Eng- 
land has formed the basis of British prosperity 
and wealth. But for it, we should still have 
been in a state of semi-barbarism ; still only in 
the cradle of civilization, and instead of stand- 
ingas the paragon of nations, enshrined in all the 
omnipotence of intelligence and power, must at 
present have presented: an aspect little superiorto 
that in which the Roman general found us 
nearly two thousand years ago. The indige- 
nous productions of a Country, be they ever so 
many and valuable in themselves, do not con- 
stitute that country’s wealth ; it is the skill of 
the people, the power to wield those substances, 
to endow, as it were, inanimate matter with 
vitality, and to invest almost everything in the 
‘material world with features of utility to man. 
Machinery has been the chief agent in con- 
ferring this power on man. 

Of what use to us would have been our ex- 
tensive coal-fields which lie buried in the bosom 
of the earth, were it not for the mechanical 
contrivances by which we are enabled to draw 
up this valuable mineral from the depths of 
the earth § ? 

“If we survey the subject of machinery in its 
application to navigable purposes, we see 
equally conspicuous its great utility ; we see a 
barque or a brig going out of one of our har- 
bours; we are struck with the symmetry of her 
parts ; we behold her hull, her masts, her rig- 
ging, her sails; we mark how finely she is 
adaptrd for her aqueous element; how ma- 
jest.cally she is borne onward by the wind, as 
she recedes from our view; and in all this there 
is no appearance of any mechanical agency, 
but this is delusive. If we reflect a little more 
we shall see that the saw, the axe, the adze, the 
auger, the chisel, the plane, &c., implements in 
themselves machines, and the products of ma- 
chinery, are indispensably necessary to her con- 
struction. Before we can obtain any of these 
vols we must subject the iron ore to a variety 
0} complicated mechanical operations. But in 

‘contemplation of the barque which has 
jus gone down behind the horizon, we must 


not lose sight of possible changes of weather. 
Perhaps the wind veers suddenly about, and 
our vessel is obliged to return, or take a cir- 
cuitous course, to elude the obstinate elements. 
This difficulty is met in sailing vessela by 
various contrivances, and is obviated altogether 
in our large steam-ships, which are, to a con- 
siderable extent, independent of winds and cur- 
rents, and instead of having to loiter about for 
the space of two months, as is. frequently the 
case with some of our merchant ships in prose- 
cuting a passage from England to America, ° 
will reach the shores of the New World in ten 
or twelve days. 

Who can witness such feats of science and 
condemn that principle in man, the principle of 
invention and combination, which is so strongly 
inherentin ournature, by which wehave acquired 
such an ascendancy over everything in the 
terraqueous ylobe, and which finds far more 
pleasure in contending with and overcoming 
difficulties, than if the gnarled and crooked 
things in nature were already made plain and 
straight to our fingers. Our smaller steamboats, 
too, do an important business on those accu- 
mulated masses of water culled canals, by 
which distant parts of a country are connected 
to each other, and of which there are many m 
England ; nor does it alter the position we have 
taken whether the propelling power be steam 
(working either by paddles or archimedean 
screw), or the more recent principle of 
hydraulics, as so beautifully evolved by Messrs. 
Armstrong and Co., in the vicinity of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. We have ourselves seen a 
large and influential manufacturing town suf- 
fering inconvenience, arising from a want of 
water, freed from that dilemma by the erection 
of an engine, which, by means of a powerful 
aqueduct, drew the water from the river, and 
after allowing it to stand in reservoirs, or ponds, 
to undergo filtration through beds of gravel, 
sent (by means of aqueducts) to every house, 
cottage, and room in the borough, at a cost 
which made it access ble to all. 

Let us next contemplate this subject in re- 
ference to Railroads. In all probability, few, 
if any, imag’ned, thirty years ago, that this 
country wou'd be divided into as many sections 
as it now is for railway purposes; much less 
that locornotives would be traveling the length 
and breadth of the land at such amazing velo- 
city, bringing with them in their train thou- 
sands of individuals, all intent on different 
errands; and transporting from one part to 
another so much various and ponderous mer- 
chandize ; and without pretending to solve the 
question, whether railway speculation has, or 
has not, been carried too far, we may observe, 
that almost all will accede to the proposition, 
that railroads are a great acquisition to our 
nation. Hundreds of thousands have been 
blessed by railroads. Who can estimate the 
number of masons, joiners, blacksmiths, iron- 
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founders, engine-builders, coach-builders, &c., 
engaged about railways, besides the retinue of 
officers in constant attendance on the lines. 
There has been employment given to incredible 
masses of men, for these last twenty years, in 
the construction of the lines themselves, who 
in all probability, would not have had work 
otherwise. . The manufacture of coke, which 
now forms a staple commodity both for home 
consumption and for exportation, had not an 
existence before the era of railroads. LLocomo- 
tion affords great scope for traveling, especially 
to the industrious classes; many who had never 
been more than. a few miles beyond their birth- 
place, have been enabled to explore almost 
every part of the country ; and doubtless such 
excursions give a zest to that principle of in- 
quiry and research which is natural to all, but 
which frequently lies dormant for want of a 
sphere for its exercise. The achievements of 
science in the exhibition of raiiway adventure 
rather resemble the operations of the fabled 
deities of Greece and Troy, than the actual 
performances of reality. Those automatous 
machines greatly expedite business, confer on 
us much leisure, and must be looked upon, ulti- 
mately, by the most sceptical, as messengers of 
sovereign use. 

If we now examine machinery in its appli- 
cation to Printing, we shall find that, far from 
injuring, it has been highly advantageous to 
that important branch of trade. Previous to 
the introduction of the Press, the works of the 
learned all appeared in manuscript, and for this 
purpose some hundreds of individuals were con- 
stantly engaged writing, but who were neces- 
sitated by the art of printing to seek a subsist- 
ence in some other way, and therefore this was 
an evil. We concede it was, a partial one; 
but it made place for a tenfold greater blessing. 
Soon after, thousands were employed instead ; 
and at present, owing to the immense impulse 
given to this business by the invention of the 
steam-press, there are in London above 12,000 
printers, publishers, bookbinders, and book- 
sellers; and we may safely affirm, without in- 
curring the charge of exaggeration, that not 
more than one-twelfth, or one-tenth, of that 
number could have secured bread by the old 
system. There is no reflecting individual but 
must be cognizant of the many advantages 
accruing to mankind from the Press. An instrn- 
mentality was wanted to free the world from 
the tyranny and brutality of. civil despots and 
ecclesiastical bigots, and the. Press. appeared ; 
it came just when. it was wanted; it arose like 
a mighty luminary on.our moral and intellec- 
tual atmosphere; and, despite the efforts 
of those who, dreaded the spread of general 
intelligence, dispelled the darkness, and dis- 
persed the clouds,.in which the people were 
grimly shrouded; and> will, as its final re- 
sult, establish a common brotherhood amongst 
mankind. Were it not for the Press, how piti- 


ably ignorant must have been the condition of 
the operative classes! The working man would 
then have been excluded the privilege of laying 
his hands on a Shakspeare, to delineate to him 
the varied operations of the human heart; or 
a Thomson, to unfold Nature in her vernal 
bloom or in her autumnal. profusion; or the 
Sacred Volume, which abounds in such subli- 
mity of sentiment, embodied in the most beau- 
tiful imagery, whose moral principles form the 
stamina of aljl other ethic works. |The me- 
chanic, the sailor, or the ploughman, can now 
have his pocket volume for a few shillings, con- 
taining the emanation of some great genius, or 
a compilation of experiments in chemistry or 
physiology, or some other equally important — 
department of knowledge, which volume could 
not at one time have been purchased by even 
valuable estates. Nor can we omit to notice 
the many cheap literary periodicals which are 
daily issued from all parts of the kingdom, and 
which are exciting such a thorough revolution 
in the tastes and habits of the masses. Print- _ 
ing was an invaluable invention; but the ad- 
vantages of printing would have been compa- 
ratively limited, had it not been for the won- 
derful achievements of the steam-press. 

Dress, which tends so materially to form the 
character of a nation,.is greatly indebted to 
machinery. Were we still dependant on the 
old monotonous method of obtaining our useful 
and elegant wearing apparel by hand-spinning 
and weaving, the greatest portion of the people. 
would be ill-clad, subject to inclement weather, . 
and, consequently, disease and premature mor- 
tality. Not only so, but multitudes who are~ 
busily employed would have to go in quest 
of work, and who, it is to be feared, would not - 
find a market, The desire to construct and 
to avail ourselves of the help of external ob- | 
jects appears to be intuitively possessed by all 
—from the patrician down to the humblest 
plebean. The honest rustic, on helping himself 
with water from his well, will not draw his 
buckets-full hand over hand, but will erect his 
jack roll, and by a number of revolutions will 
bring this precious element to the surface, and 
so will supply himself. It is quite evident, 
from reflection and thought, that machinery 
has been the life and health of this nation. Its 
great. tendencies are to lighten human labour ;. 
to free man from the performance of those 
tasks which are too arduous for his physical. 
powers; to put him in possession of more time, 
and afford him more scope for the proper deve- , 
lopment of his character, physical, moral, and . 
intellectual; to accommodate him with an_ 
abundance of all the luxuries of civilized life, 


and greatly to enlarge the sphere for manual / — 


exertion ; and, if the advantages thus arising 
be not wrested from him to foster cupidity an 
avarice, it will be the most powerful materi 
apparatus to make him independent, virtuo - 
and happy, 
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CALLERFORNIE; OR, THE PITMAN’S DREAM. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
By THomAsS KENNEDY, Labourer, Jarrow. 


PART FIRST.—THE VOYAGE. 


Cum, Mally, get maw claes put reet, 
Maw sarks wivoot a stain, lass; 
Aw winnet bide nae langer here, 
Aw maun leeve Percy Main, lass. 
Wor maister swears, byeth morn and noon, 
That he will pull wor score-price doon, 
Then shure’s maw nyem is Geordie Broon, 
Aw’ll gan tiv Callerfornie. 


Tiv hit Seberia nobbet sham, 
The coost of Guinea tee, lass ; 
Aw wadent miss sae gran’ a chance, 
Tu be mayed king o’ Cheenie, lass. 
When aw awm gane ye needent feer, 
Aw’ll myek maw forton, that is cleer, 
Then hyem tiv Percy Main aw’ll steer, 
An leeve thor Callerfornie. 


Wey! Geordie, hinny, divent gan, 
Aw’ leeve yor Mally heer, man ; 
Byeth neet and day aw’ll sit and cry, 

And trim’lin shake wiv fear, man. 
My puir bit heart will rive iv twain, 
When ye are hykin on the main, 
Far, far away friv Percy Main, 

On yor road tiv Callerfornie. 


Noo, Geordie, hinny, bide at hyem, 
And divent face the sea, man ; 

A shurk, or mevies some greet whale, 
Wad bite ye reet in twa, man. 

Tho danger, lad, ye divent knaw ; 

Sich storms 0’ sleet, 0’ hail, an’ snaw ; 

And roorin’ winds wad meyies blaw, 
Ye far friv Callerfornie. 


Hoots! Mally, stop your silly whine, 
That. winnet freeten me, lass ; 

Ye knaw aw yence was ower the bar, 
And reet oot on the sea, lass. 

Aw’ve been as far as Hartlepuil— 

Gox! oney donnert slaverin’ fuil, 

That’s larent his A, B, C’s, at skuil, 
Can gan tiv Callerfornie. 


Then gie’s a buss, maw comely queen! 
An ye shall gan wiv me, lass, 

When yence on board—we’ll sit and sing 
Tha dangers o’ the sea, lass. 

Cheer up, maw pet, and divent froon, 

When we get tiv Newcassel toon, 

Aw’ll buy ye sich a possey goon, 
Ye’!l stonish Callerfornie ! 


When we gat tiv Newcassel key, 

On board tha ship we gaed, man, 
Wor Mall was kind o’ dwamy, like, 

_And aw was kind o’ flaid, man. 

We crossed the bar—stood oot tiv sea— 
Tha sailors they guv three times three, 
Afore the wind then aff we flee, 

On wor road to Callerfornie, 


We haud the queerest kind o’ crew 

That ever ye did see, man ; 

Ov every creed, ov every clime, 

Tha bondman and the freeman. 
We'd English, Irish, Scotch, wiv Jew, 
Roman, Turk, Greek, and Hindoo, 
Aw gan for goold, to hack and hew 

Tha land o’ Callerfornie. 


The English channel sune we cleered, 

But in the Bay o’ Biscay, man, 
Wor ship gead staggerin’ thro’ the sea, 

Like a chep when drunk wiv wiiskey, mau. 
She kicked her heels, and rolled aboot, 
“ By Gox !” thinks aw, “wor up the spoot ;” 
An’ Mally she keep’t blairin’ oot 

“We'll ne’er see Callerfornie !” 


For Portagee, or Spanish don, 
We dident care a feg, man ; 
For ’s lang as Britons rule the wave 
The daurent w’g a leg, man. 
When yence Gibraltar the’ o’erthrow, 
The haughty blades may swaggerin’ go 
Across the sea tiv Mexico, 
And retake Callerfornie. 


The peak o’ Tenereef we seed, 

Afore we made the line, man ; 
And ¢a’d at the Canaries, tee, 

And gat a drink o’ wine, man. 
Tha line we crossed in gallant style, 
And sune reached St. Helena isle, 
Whar Boneypairt died in exile, 

Far, far friv Callerfornie. 


Across the ’Lantick when we steer’d, 
Cape Horn appeer’d in view, man ; 

Dell Fuggow’s Coost ’s the place for wind— 
Smash! marrow, hoo it blew, man! 

Yene moment reet. up tiv tha sky ; 

Tha neist, doon iv a hole we lie; 

When sea-birds roond us, screem and cry, 
The’re gan tiy Callerfornie ! 


The danger ower—away we scud, 
Wor heerts reet fu’ ov glee, man; 
Abune—the sky’s wivoot a speck, 
Beneeth ’s—the breet blue sea, man. 
We sune reached San Fernandows, O ; 
Where yence leeved Robinson Crusoe, 
So we war teel’d by Dan Defoe, 
As we gead tiv Callerfornie. 


The coost ov Chilly and Perru, 
We quite distinkly saw, man, 
Wid tha Cordelearys at their back, 
Like giants iv a raw, man. 
We then skimed alang biv Monteray, 
And moored iv San Francescio’s bay, — 
Owd, smash! maw hoggers ; there we lay, 
Tu seet oy Callerfornie, 
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Parr SECOND.— THE DiGaIns. 


How, marrows! here aw is at last, 
Wiv Mally at maw side, man, 
She says she’ll stick tee me like burs, 
Upon an awd ewe’s hide, man. 
When furst aw stepp’d upon the shore, 
The lions guv a grusum. roar, 
An’ wolves howl’d oot, aye! mony a score, 
Iv tha woods. o” Callerfornie. 


Greet snakes, an’ monkeys, an’ racoons, 
Wor landin’ did oppose, man ; 
Sea-horses, tee, an’ crocodiles, 
Upon tha beach arose, man. 
Aw tuik a pick-shaft i’ maw fist, 
Aw’ on me shonther threw man kist 
Sae tuik possession—aw’ll be blist !— 
0’ tha land oy Callerfornie. 


We held a coonsell on tha sand, 
When sum yene did: propose, man, 
Te march reet on, in search ov goold 
In spite ov frien’s or foes, man. 
Then on we went thro’ slimy bogs— 
*Mang prairie grass, an’ crookin’ frogs— 
While stum’lin’ ower greet rotten, logs, 
The growth oy Caller:ornie, 


Yene day we reeched a bonny glen, 
Its like aw niver saw, man, 

Ower great big rocks-— five hunner’d feet— 
The wetter doon did fa, man. 

Sae doon we sat to wash wor feet, 

Amang the wetter.cool. an’ breet, 

When sumthing glitterin’ met, maw seet— 
"Twas goold ov; Callerfor nie, 


Aw grabb’d the lump wiv bytth maw hands, 
And sprang upon aw rock man; 

My maties a’, te see the lump, 
Aroun’ me they did flock, man. 

“ Go cab!” tha cried, ““ we’ lb hey, a share.” 

By Gox! the cheps myed me to stare. 

“ Seek for yorsells,”: aw then, did blair ; 
“Dig deep, in Callerfornie.”: 


Te wark we went, three.months an’ mair, 
We howk’d that bonny glen, man ; 
An mony a lump ov goold we gat, 
Frav nunces twee tiv. ten, man. 
The sun on hus did breetly shine ; 
We scarce tuck time te sleep or dine; 
Aw fill’d byeth Maly’s kist and mine 
~ Wiv tha goold ov Callerfornie. 


Yene neet when sittin’ iv. maw tent, 
The king he says to me, man, 
“ Shell oot yor goold, maw collier lad, 
Aw want yor Mally tee, man.” 
Aw fiung tha stuil on which aw sat, 
An whammel’d him upon hig mat, 
An’ Mall sprung like a tiger ~cat, 
On the King of Callerfornie. 


Mall grabb’d the Ingin biv the throat, 
An strangled him oot reet, man: 
The red bluid sprang friv mouth an’ ears, 
It was a dreedfu’ seet, man. 
““O Mall,” aw cried, “ye’ve dune aw wrang ; 
We'll sune hev here his murderin’ gang, 
Aw’s sure the are five thoosand strang— 
The troops ov Callerfornie.”’ 


Mall blair’d like mad, when that, she saw, 
The cannibal was deed, man; 
Se, wiv a shool, aw howk’d a hole, 
An’ buried him wiv speed, man. 
That neet aw never clossed an e’e, 
Aw thowt ma Mall was gaun te dee; 
She wished hersell safe ower the sea, 
An’ far friy Callerfornie. 


Neist day a thoosan warriors came, 
Aw greet leish strappin’ cheps, man ; 
Tha said, “ Coom show tiv hus tha place 
Where sleeps great Won-ga-tap, man.” 
They stood, an’ glower’d at hit awhile, 
Then turned tiv me, an’, wiv a smile, 
‘*George the First !’’ they did me style— 
The King of Callerfornie. 


They put on me a buff’lo robe, 
Wiv glitterin’ gems it shone, man ; 


Then set me iv a w gwam grand, 


On Montizume’s throne, man. 
Aw hadna poor to speek or rise, 
But sat an star’d, wiv mouth an’ eyes, 
Thor yellin’ neerly rent tha skies, 
For tha king ov Callerfornie. 


By Gox! the Callerfornin throne, 

Just fits me tiv a tee, man; 
Maw Mally sits close biv maw side, 

A comely queen to see, man. 
Yet, aw own at times maw. heart is sair, 
Te think me maite’s no heer te share, 
Tha ye low goold an’ jewells rare, 

Wiv the King oy Callerfornie. 


Gox ! lad, the warpath aw’ve been on, 
Aw’ve huntet buff'low. tu, man 5 


_Aw can tyek a sca'p, or rin a trail, 


Wiv owther Blackfit or Shawnee, man. 
At neets, the injins roon mé sit, 
And when maw corncob pire aw’ve lit, 
Aw tells them tales "bout Perey Pit! 
Surpassin’ Callerfornie. 


Yene day a Sioux, or Riccaree, 
At me he myed a spring, man; 
Tha nigger grabb’d me biv tha throat, 
An doon he did me fling, man. 
Aw guv ashoot — wor Mall cries“ lad! 
“How! wh:t’s tha metter ?—are ye mad ? i943 
Aw stares at Mall, an’ faund aw’d had, ba 
A dream, bout Callerfomnig, ‘ 
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A CONTINENTAL SABBATH. 


By J. M., Printer, Pentonville, London. 


HER: is a life sketch of this “‘ day of rest.” 
*Tis a faithful picture, a servile copy, of a 
continental metropolis. 

*Tis morning; and the breakfast things 
are scarce yet cleared away. Yesterday 
and the day before it was moderately 
quiet and sober; but now, on this day of 
rest, what a change! Forsooth, it seems 
as if all the town had broken loose. The 
tramp of feet, the fire and clatter of foreign 
tongues, the life, spruceness, and gaiety of 
everybody and everything, at once remind 
an Engli-hmen that he is in a strange land, 
and may expect to see strange things. And 
soit proves. Of all strange thing-, he finds 
a Continental Sunday the strangest. 

The shops are all open, and open in right 
true holiday style. No, ’tis no mistake. 
Count backwards; *tusev.nso. Yesterday 
was Saturday, and this is ——. Penny 
pom and drums, silks, ribands, and finery ; 

ooks, pictures, and winking dolls; gold, 
silver, and jewellery; with all the costly 
and splendid, and gewgaw et ceteras, that 
the wants, and luxuries, and follies of a 
great metropolis require; are all so richly 
and temptingly displayed, that an English- 
man will be ever and anon thinking that 
this is not Sunday, but a grand shopping- 
day. The idea of its being Sabbath will be 
Slipping out of his heai a hundred times in 
an hour, unless, indeed, he have the organ 
of concentrativeness rather largely de- 
veloped, and (ma/gré every thing around 
him) keeps his mind fixed upon that one 
idea, and never once allows it to wander to 
anything else. 

ut stop, ere we proceed further. Glance 
in at this shop; then that, and that, and 
every one; and you will find that the 
tedium of shop keeping, that never-ending 


Sunday and weekday drudgery, falls to the’ 
lot of the weaker sex, and rests upon their. 


shoulders alone. Poor, pretty shop-slave! 
Be..ind that counter sits the same round 
smiling face that sat there last Sunday, and 
all the long week before. Poor, pretty 
shop-slave ! 
week, and next Sunday, andall other weeks 


and Sundays to come; lively, witty, kind | 


as ever, though not one blink of liberty 
Steal into her prisxon-shop, to cheer her 
drooping spiric. Pour, poor, pretty shop- 
slave, her heart faints and sickens within 
her! But she must show no outward sign 
of a broken spirit. At the counter she 
must placidly appear, to receive with a 


‘smile, and answer with courtesy, whatever | 


idler may choose to drop in. But all things 


There will she be all nexc 


must have an end. Her “day of rest” 
will come. Ere long she will be removed 
from the busy haunts of men, and sleep 
beneath the rose and the myrtle. Then 
will she have her rest. But till thei— 
poor shop-slave that she is!—she must Stay 
at her post, trim her shop, and dust her 
wares, and contribute to the gaiety and 
splendour of shop-bedizened streets, galle- 
ries, and arcades—the resorts of whim and 
taste, indolence and fashion. 

"Tis forenoon yet. Every house has 
clean poured out its contents; and the foot 
and carriage ways are too narrow for the 
countless thousands that thread their way 
through street and street. Yonder is the 
“Place Hotel-de-Ville,” the rendezvous of 
the race of wooden shoes and blouses, 
swarming with its many groups grotesque, 
discussing everything, anything, nothing; 
perhaps the election that is now going on, 
and driving them all mad; perhaps the 
grand military review, that has set all the 
toddling brats a+struting, marching, 
shouldering arms, and tattooing their ama- 
teur drums. 

The Boulevards—the lively, stylish Boule- 
vards, half town, half country—sparkle 
with the beauty and fashion, the beaux 
and belles, of the season. 

Botanical gardens, painting and sculpture 
galleries, librariés, collections, museums, 
palaces, are all given up to a polite, merry, 
restless populace. 

There let the curtain drop on the town 
aspect of a Continental Sabbath. 


Here is a suburban sketch, taken a few 
miles from the same metropolis. ’Tis a 
palace-royal; withits grand park and pretty 
gardens. No finer appanage can any other 
city boast of. 

Here are we at the most attractive part. 
Tis a grand fete; one of those few days in 
the year when the waterworks are to be 
played, those water-works which are the 
pride of Europe, and which no mind, having 
a taste for the beautiful, can fail:to be de- 
lighted with. Let us gain the summit of 
yonder height. Beneath us, what a sea of 
heads anxiously awaiting the moment when 
they shall cateh sight of the first movement 
of this unparalleled effort of hydraulic skill! 
Now it begins. There starts up one liquid 
jet! Here another!—there another! ‘hen, 
in rapid succession, sculptured dog, and 
lion, and wolr, and Cupid, and dolphin, 
play their part. At length the whole 
becomes one orderly, continuous, and har- 
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monious movement, full of life, beauty, and 
grandeur. Soon the gathering waters o’er- 
flow their basins; then, falling down ina 
gallery of cascades, again meet, and glide 
away in one grand stream. Now all ex- 
pectation is satisfied to fullness ; the crowd 
begins to loosen and dissolve, and tardily, 
one by one, moves off, intoxicated with the 
delight that this exhibition of art, science, 
eet and taste, have stirred up within 

im. 

-And now let us, like them, look further 
around us. At the end of yonder shaded 
grove may be seen, glistening with life and 
beauty, an array of fountains, centering 
around a larger one, and interspersed with 
classic sculpture. They are in full play, 
the sun shining through their transparent 
stems, and gilding them like so many jets 
of liquid burnished silver. In a. more 
secluded spot, not far removed from this, 
may be seen a larger fountain yet, one of no 
common size or power, grand and solitary, 
topping the highest of the high trees that 
enclose it. And as the wind bears gently 
upon its falling crest, and scatters it into a 
Tittle cloud of spray, the slanting beams of 
the setting sun are dissolved, as if by fairy 
touch, into the many coloured rainbow. 

Now let us traverse that magnificent 
carriage drive, lined with trees, like our 
own familiar Bushy-park. On each side, 
further than eye can reach, is a long array 
of stalls, exhibition booths, and refreshment 


salons. Here may be bought articles of 
taste and vertu, worthy to grace and em- 
bellish the residence of a man of fortune ; 
as well as rocking-horses, guns, drums, and 
gilt gingerbread. . Here are gathered, not 
an unruly mob, but the rank, the fashion, 
the politesse of a great nation. All orders 
and all kinds, rich and poor; men, women, 
children; soldiers and sailors, professionals 
and philosophers, priests and sinners, the 
washers and the washed, the style and 
fashion of the grand capital, and the strange 
costume of the distant province, caps and 
bonnets, satins and blouses, wooden shoes 
and prunella, all, all are here—a polite, 
merry, well-bred mob. Down the centre is 
seen one vast stream of human heads. On 
every side the eye and ear are met by 
nought but fireworks, illuminations, gun- 
pops, ride-abouts, lotteries, wild beast 
shows, conjurors, mountebanks, all kinds 
of caterers to the popular taste; the hubbub 
of myriad tongues; rival trombones ; 
comets; and kettle-drums shrieking, shout- 
ing, and beating, as if they were furious 
mad. Such a one day’s scene of merri- 
ment, frivolity (would we could add no 
more), all the towns, watering-places, and 
resorts of pleasure in England put together, 
could not equal in a twelvemonth, 

Reader, ’tis no kaleidoscope thou hast 
been spying through ; ’tis the sad, strange 
reality of a Continental Sabbath. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLOUR. 


By Wo. VIVIAN, Coal Miner, Redruth. 


Our Almighty Creator has admirably displayed 
his benevolence in the adaptation of man to his 
circumstances. Man, a compound of matter 
and spirit, destined for a time to exist in that 
form, is amply provided for by Gop. 


While the spirit is undoubtedly the most en- | - 


nobled part, and is capable of the most refined 
and exalted enjoyment, derived from infinite 
resources ranging over the illimitable empire of 
intelligence; man, also, as a material being, 
allied to matter and having to do with it, was 
evidently inteaded by Gop to derive pleasure 
therefrom. In order.and variety, form and 
colour, the material creation is arranged and 
beautified to minister to his enjoyment.. How 
often, while gazing on the splendours of an 
autumnal sunset is the mind captivated and 
eptranced! Although it is purely a sensation, 
that is, the feeling is produced through the 
amedinm of sense, yet the mind then loathes 
‘the gross and sensual, and aspires after the 
refined; the visible beauty swells up emotions 
from the fountains of the soul in imaginings 


and longings after the infinite; the visions yet 
to be unfolded and realized in the land where 
beauty and grandeur live, compared to which, 
our highest and best are but glimpses and 
shadowy forms. 

It has sometimes been a disputed point, in 
what does beauty consist? Some refer it to 
given objects, and say, that beauty is a parti- 
cular property of these objects; others, that it 
depends entirely on the delicate organism of 
individual mind, on a susceptible nature, and a 
cultivated taste; we conceive that these opi- 
nions are reconcilable, as they are equally true. 
It is a known fact, that some of the most beau- 
tiful objects in creation make no impression 
whatever on particular individuals, while other 
things, passing unnoticed by the many, will at 
once captivate the few. This proves that beauty, 
varied in kind and degree, is an inherent pro- 
perty of matter in all its combinations, but 
that it depends on the peculiar organism of 
mind for its perception and appreciation. ; 

The particular kind of beauty which we have 
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selected for our remarks is that of colour, and, 
for the sake of perspicuity, we take the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms separately ; 
but, though separate in some respects, organic 
and inorganic, animate and inanimate, there is 
an analogy of operations by which nature pro- 
duces diversity of colour. But colour, even the 
purest and brightest, cannot be designated 
beautiful independently of variety and form; 
gorgeous colours unskilfully bedaubed on can- 
vass, or even if laid on with mathematical 
nicety and proportion, would fail to make any 
pleasing impression on the beholder; the high- 
est artistic skill consists in a successful imita- 
tion of nature, especially in blending and 
tinting, and in the changes of light and shade ; 
and nature in the adjustment and disposition 
of colours never works at random, or with mere 
geometrical proportion. 

In the mineral kingdom, inorganic matter, in 
its multifarious combinations, shows variety of 
colours; but it is in particular instances only 
that we behold opaline colours richly blended 
and tinted in gorgeous splendour. These colours 
are seen on precious stones and metallic ores, 
and are the products of chemical agents; and on 
these metallic substances nature may be imi- 
tated; for instance, on a sulphuret of copper, 
which is naturally yellow, by the application of 
another substance, in a few minutes a coating 
will be formed of the most splendid colours, and 
beautiful tints and shades between. Metals 
are equally coloured throughout; and it is 
highly probable that some simple substance, 
which is the colouring matter in gold, gives also 
the colour to all other yellow minerals and 
metals, the nature of the substances depending 
on other combinations. All metals by being 
polished are capable of receiving additional lus- 
tre, differing, however, very much in their capa- 
bility of retaining the lustre given; but, it is 
worthy of remark, that, the less volatile, which 
most successfully resist the action of fire, are those 
which best retain their lustre ; thus gold, losing 
nothingof its substance or weight in the fire, will 
retain its lustre; while lead, which suffers con- 
‘siderably under the action of fire, will, after 
being polished, soon tarnish by absorbing the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and its surface be- 
‘come oxidised thereby. 

But the great globe beneath our feet is com- 
paratively unknown; its surface, being covered 
by the vegetable kingdom, or by exposure to 
atmospheric influences, is tarnished and altered; 
a few penetrations in particular places have 
“been made, and these. have brought to light 
specimens, beautiful in native splendour, which 
‘for richness of colours will vie with any of 
‘nature’s productions above ground. 

_~ We close our observations on the mineral 
‘Kingdom by remarking, that light could have 
no influence in the production of these colours, 
-but they are purely the effect of chemical com- 
binations, covering some with a film or coating 


of beauty, and colouring others throughout.— 
It will not be necessary to describe the beau- 
ties of the vegetable world—nature describes 
them for itself; but to point out some of the 
peculiarities in relation to colour, and what is 
analogous to the mineral kingdom. (We have 
before us now organic matter, that is, matter 
under the influence of vitality, taken up and 
disposed of according to the infinitely diversified 
forms of vegetable life. The analogy between 
the two kingdoms is this, that the colours are 
alike produced by chemical combinations ; the 
difference in the vegetable and mineral is, that 
in the vegetable kingdom the combination is 


‘not._accidental, but produced by the vital func- 


tions of the plant, the few simple elements of 
which it is composed being received through 
the root and leaf; the agents employed being 
light, heat, and moisture, especially that prin- 
ciple of solar light denominated actinism, with- 
out which the strength and beauty of the vege- 
table world could not be developed. We remark, 
that, though plant and flower are both beautiful, 
and were undoubtedly intended by our Creator 
to minister to our pleasure, yet they always differ 
in colour—a circumstance that cannot be acci- 
dental. Whatever element is absorbed by the 
vital functions of the plant is circulated in the 
sap, which is the blood, and is thus disseminated 
for itsdevelopment. Here we recognise the con- 
nection between the form and colour ; the ele- 
mentary matter under atmospheric agencies so 
disposed to produce the requisite form, shows 
also the given colour; and this connection is 
supported by the fact, that every plant and 
flower taking the form of their species show 
also their own colour. 

We have said the difference in the colour of 
plant and flower is not accidental, but is closely 
connected with difference in texture; let the 
leaf of any plant and a petal of its flower. be 
held up to the light, and the different arrange- 
ment of the capillary vesicules will be seen in 
amoment; but how the same petal, without any 
apparent difference in texture, should be varie- 
gated, is a question not so easily answered ; it 
is probably owing to some minute and yet un- 
discovered organization. In some flowers, such 
as the rose, the colours are perfect when wun- 
folded; in others, as the tulip, by exposure to 
light the colours are gradually developed; this 
apparent difference in operations is accounted 
for in this way,—the rose feels the penetrating 
influence of light while folded in the bud ; for, 
if we close our eyelids in open daylight, the light 
is very perceptible even then, and how much 
more powerfully must the light penetrate | the 
delicate flower buds. 

Another circumstance to notice is, that the 
flower which gives forth its aroma most -pro- 
fusely, is the soonest to fade; from this it 


-should not be inferred that the aroma is the 


colouring matter of the flower, but that the 
chemical changes which the flower undergoes 
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for fructification, at the same time decomposés ! 
its Colouring matter and evolves the fragrant 
gases. 

In passing from the vegetable to the animal 
kingdom, variety of colour is everywhere ob- 
servable. Throughout every genus and species, 
down to the most tiny tribes of insect life, each 
race is distinguished from every other by its 
peculiar colour; we see the wisdom of the ar- 
rangement in the adaptation of colour to the 
peculiar mode of life. In the feathered tribes 
for instance, - if the raven had the delicate 
plumage of the toucan, its noble breast would 
be soiled by its carnivorous habits; if the sky- 
lark had the showy plumage of some other 
birds, the colours would betray it in its nest, and 
it would be dappled with dew and dirt. 

According to exi:ting theories, the varieties 
of colour, on the same animal substances, are 
produced by the means of light falling on a 
surface covered with small grooves or lines. 
Sir David Brewster’s experiments on the 
mother-of-pearl show, that the variety of colour 
on that substance is owing to the angle at which 
the light is reflected from these minute lines to | 


the eye. If this is a correct. tasazy, it will 
account for thé colour in the beauti tl eases 
which envelope and cover insects’ wings; but 
the wings being of another texture, partake of 
the nature of the plumage of birds; the beau- 
tiful coloured wings of the butterfly are similar 


in this respect to the plumage of the peacock, 


they being covered with minute feathers. And 
here we behold again the connection between 
form and colour; in the full plumage of every 
species of birds there are the @gact number of 
feathers, arid every feather grows exact to the 
size of the bird, and in its proper position and 
direction. It has been observed, that the 
feather is composed of fibres, which are them- 
selves so matiy feathers, covered with still 
minuter fibrils. It has also been observed, 
that to produce a given tint these m inutest 
fibres all take a given position and direct on 
We might extend our observations; but we 
close at present, by expressing a hope, that 
this vast field of inquiry opened up to man by 
the aid of sciencé will lead him to adore the 
Wisdom, and power, and goodness of Gop. 


MACHIAVELLI. 
By DAvip M‘BurnNte, Dyer, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


ArT the outset the question may be asked—Who 
was Machiavelli? and what was his character ? 
The name, as conveying some latent meaning, 
not clearly obvious, has often been introduced 
where explanation was nece-sary to illustrate 
the illustration it was intended to convey. 
Maehiaveilism is known as a synonyme of all 
that is deceitful and perfidious in legislation, 
oblique and atrocious in human action, cool and 
calculating in that most insoluble of all enig- 
mas, the human heart; and hence, persons in- 
fluenced by the principles attributed to that great 
and calumniated man, throngh “The Prince,” 
are considered the very incarnation of the evil 
principle. Yet Machiavelli as a man, a states- 
man, and 4 patriot, and in point of intellectual 
greatness, stood conspicuous among the most 
distinguished statesmen of his own age and 
eountry. He was a deseendant from the 
ancient Marquises of Tuscany, more imme- 
diately from Marquis Hugo, who lived about 
the ninth century. His father was a juriscon- 
sult; his mother was a poetess. In youth his | 
talents were approved of, and he was taken 
into the service of the republic. At one time 
he was entrusted with no less than twenty-three 
legations, and other commissions, and was am- 
bassador to France in the year 1500, during the 
reign of Louis XII. Twice, on tae affairs of 
Florence, he held personal interviews with the 


notorious Cesar Borgia. Filling such high 
posts, and loving his country — though ungrate- 
ful for his services, and torturing him for his 
patriotism, and exiling him for his devotion to 
truth—he, in the setting splendour and final 
overthrow of the republic, mourned, only as a 
patriot can mourn, the wreek of the great 
constitutional fabric, once so distingu shed 
among states and nations for its commerce and 
manufactures, its arts andits arms; and seeing 
by whom and by what means such tremendous 
desolation has been wrought, he pined in secret 
and vented his haughty patrician seorn and 
wrath in a manner, and with an earnestness, 
suited to the crooked councils and political per- 
fidy of his age and country ; and which, though 
from obvious causes, producing no great sensa- 
tion in Italy or Europe during his lifetime, was 
destined to descend to other ages, and create a 
sensation of honour wherever read and known. 
He is thus only known, even among many ex- 
tensive readers, as the author of the famous 
treatise, ‘The Prince; or the accomplished 
tyrant.’’ But few of the public know that he — 
was also a poet and a novelist, a writer of 
comedies, of political discourses from the text — 
of Livy, and the historian of his native city, 
Florence; a3 well as biographer of the Prince of 
Lucca. 

The character of the Secretary, as a patriot 
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en 


and a statesman, considered in connection with 
his own corrupt age, has always, been indis- 
criminately confounded with the oblique prin- 
ciples distinguishing his celebrat-d treatise. It 
is argued, as a thing morally impossible, that 
the man could have the welfare of his country. 
at heart, who, in defiance of all the principles 
and laws of honour and truth, could, in his 
writings openly and systematically enunciate 
doctrines, and urge in action the adoption of 
principles of the most profound intrigue, cool 
dissimulation, “nd perfidious treachery, as the 
true manual of Kingcraft; and, further, that 
the manuscriptof “ The Prince,” which was not 
published till after his death, through the privi- 
lege granted by Clement VIF. in 1532, five 
years after his death, was originally putinto the 
hands of the Medici family, in the hope that it 
might accelerate by his adoption ofits principles, 
the ruin of the young Lorenzo, whom he yet, in 
utter refutation of this charge, conjures, in 
affecting terms, to rise up and become the 
saviour of his country, by expelling foreign 
tyrants. 

Again. it is argued, on the other hand, that he 
who suffered so much for his country, who en- 
dured torture and imprisonment, and, after a 
life of public service, was driven, in his old age, 
into exile and a state of beggary, by the un- 
grateful re; ublic, which, in its downfall, he 
endeavoured to uphold, could be none other 
than a patriot at heart; and hence, that his 
writings, and especially “ The Prince,” was no- 
thing more than an effective satire on the double 
policies of tyrant~ ani conspirators, for attain- 
ing and consolidating their power. Bacon, 
with a host of others, considerit a piece of grave 
irony. 

The whole history of the man, we fully be- 
lieve, proclaims that he was a patriot; that 
he had the love of his country at heart; that 
when he saw the last lingering vestiges of 
liberty, like the last rays of the sun upona 
erumbling edifice, vanish from the horizon of 
Italy, and that classie and beautiful land over- 
run by foreigners, by Swiss, by Spaniards, and 
by Frenchmen, all reveling in debauchery and 
blood, his heart sickened within him at the 
atrocities he witnessed, and he longed for the 
period of wrath and vengeance upon the de- 
stroyers of Florence. Comparing the past days 
of her prosperity, when Florence was the glory 
of the north, when freedom, full of health and 
robust vigour, spread wide her wings; when 
wealth opened its banks; when manufactures 
filled their halls; when merchandise, between 
remote regions of the earth filled costly marts 
and promoted interchange and industry; while 
literature and the fine arts flourished im propor- 
tion with their progress; -— contrasting those with 
the days which witnessed a decay of all its 
liberty and commercial magnificence, he heeded 
not what were the engines which raised it 
from its shattered and sunken ruins, could but 


that elevation again be accomplished, and a 
terrlble revenge. be inflicted upon its destroying 
invaders. Hence, he saw nothing unfair in 
that state-policy, or king-craft; which, when 
waged against the invaders of his country, and 
the extinguishers of her freedom, met. intrigue 
by intrigue, treachery. with treachery, falsehood 
with falsehood, assassination with assassination. 
Stern expediency demanded action, and with 
h'm moral means had no weight in the con- 
sideration. He would defend, with the like 
weapons with which he had been attacked; he 
would strike when suspicion was disarmed; he 
would hurl his thunder when no cloud was near 
to indicate the presence of the electric bolt. 

A latent spirit of irony may, indeed, be dis- 
covered in “ The Prince.” It is not improbable 
that he who had suffered so much for his coun- 
try, and been rewarded with ingratitude and 
shame, should endeavour to paint the maxims 
influencing those who had cass the coils of 
slavery round her limbs, and set them satirically 
forth as the accomplishments of princes and 
governors anxious for promoting their own 
aggrandizement and rule. It is now pretty 
well known, however, that the book was com- 
posed, and dedicated to the young Lorenzo, to 
attract the attention and gain the patron ige to 
himself, of the Medici family. And conscious 
that the dedication of it to one of those who 
were the sole cause of his misfortunes and suf 
ferings, would appear mean, cringing, and ser- 
vile, he says, in a letter to his friend, Francisco 
Vittori, the ambassador at Rome, * The neces- 
sity which pursues me, however, urges me to 
give it, because I am wasting away, and cannot 
long remain thus without becoming contempt- 
able through poverty. My wish is, that these 
Medici would begin to employ me, were it only: 
at first to roll a stone.” And thinking that 
they might suspect him of duplicity, as they 
had formerly charged him with conspiracy, he 
further says, ‘‘ My indigence sufficiently atcests 
my fidelity.” From this, it appears, that he 
by no means considered ‘* The Prince” repre- 
hensible in spir.t, or involving doctrines or 
princi; les other than were resorted to and ac- 
knowledged by the statesmen of the age, as 
justifiable in the government of states. In 
dedicating the treatise to Lorenzo, he tells him 
that he had nothing to offer him but the know- 
ledge of the actions of great men, which he 
had acquired by long experience in public 
affairs. Be it also remembered that the pry- 
ing eyes of the public could not then pierce into 
the secrets of senates and councils; and expose 
their chicanery through a free press. Never 
before had such baseness and atrocity been so 
coolly and methodically set forth, When 
perusing it, we seemed to be labouringly re- 
spiring under a sulphury atmosphere. Still, it 
must be confessed, nothing can be discovered 
in all its doctrines more dark and diabolical 
than what had been acted over and over again 
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in most of the courts and nations of the world. inaepeinod thik courts and’natiua tithe walter wibicterence ministers, and of. pontiffs ; and the. same 


His whole fault, if fault it can be called, lies in 
the clear anatomy he exhibited of the kingly 
as of intrigue and dissimulation, by which 
big? in that age were supporting their power, 

by which some are influenced at the pre- 
dent day. He painted a transparent picture of 
state chicane and villany, and because he ap- 
proached too near the naked truth, succeeding 
ages condemn the performance as unjust and 
infernal, and heap their odium on the head of 
the masterly artist. 

If “ The Prince” was merely intended as an 
ironical satire upon, and an antidote to, open 
and unrelenting tyranny, nothing could be a 
more effective check than a clear exhibition of 
the means employed by tyrants for accom- 
plishing their ends ; and no statesman was ever 
more able than Machiavelli to display the 
whole. Himself a practical statesman, and an 
ambassador to foreign courts, he could gaze 
deeply into the secrets of councils and cabinets, 
und decipher their many mystic signs. Con- 
temporary with him were the base, selfish, and 
brutal Alexander VI., his son Cesar Borgia, 
and the licentious Lucretia, in whom were 
blended the warm revengeful blood of Spain, 
and the cooler but more intriguing blood of 
Jtaly. By Borgia, to whom, as has been no- 
ticed, he was personally known, he had seen 
the principles set forth in his “ Prince ” brought 
into practical operation, and producing results 
of a dark and dismal complexion. Alfonso 
had been daggered on the steps of the sanc- 
tuary of St. Peter’s, the Condottieri had been 
massacred at Siniglia, and Borgia himself had 
falleh a leprosy and a curse to the people he 
ruled with a rod of iron. But the people knew 
not the true standard of immutable moral 
truth ; and the pleas of deep and villanous ex- 
pediency being admitted by themselves as jus- 
tifiable in the machinery of rulers, the havoc 
created by the crimes of the insatiable Borgia, 
and the doctrines of “The Prince,’’ was not so 
deep and universal as it would be, even in Italy, 
if they were perpetrated in the present day. 
What was thus universal in the system and 
spirit of society, was not likely to find an excep- 
tion in Machiavelli, whose moral feelings were, 
no doubt, blunted amidst such depravity and 
slavish cowardice as that existing around him. 
Still the rectitude of his conduct was never im- 
peached ; his personal morality was never called 
in’ question. 

‘With the plausible deductions drawn, that 
the double doctrines of ‘“‘ The Prince” should be 
attributed, not to the man, but to the age in 
‘which he lived, we in the main agree; but the 
marvellous effects said to have been produced 
upon society by its publication seems very 
apocryphal. Condorcet, as quoted by Dugald 
Stewart, states that “ the principles of religious 
Machiavellism, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, had become the only creed of princes, of 


opinions had continued to corrupt philosophy.” 

Now, Machiavelli was contemporary, in his 
latter years, with Luther, and the sound of the 
Reformation had echoed through the Italian 
states years before his death. . Five years after 
his death, in 1532, ‘* The Prince” was published. 
Twelve years before, in 1520, Luther had burnt 
the bull of Leo X., which condemned him, at 
Wittenburg ; and coeval also with Luther and 
the Protestant Reformation, the order of the 
Jesuits was established by Ignatius Loyola be- 
yond the Alps, and thus the more stringent but 
more supple and dangerous discipline and 
policy of the Church of Rome, aroused its domi- 
nant spirit throughout all its regions. How, 
then, we may ask, could the published prin- 
ciples set forth in “ The Prince” wend their 
tortuous way so rapidly and universally over 
Europe, where the book itself was not published 
until fifteen years after the Reformation had 
commenced ? The book was certainly loudly 
condemned by the priesthood after its publica- 
tion ; but how, at the era of the Reformation, it 
tended much to corrupt kings, ministers, pon- 
tiffs, and philosophy, before it could be widely 
known, we are at aloss to know. Certainly the 
Reformation was not consummated in a year; 
but, from all we can see, the history of the 
Jesuits plainly shows that Loyola and his fol- 
lowers might practically have taught Machia- 
velli all the principles he educes ; and that, in 
fact, after the book was blown abroad, and 
widely read, though condemned by the council 
of Trent, the very priesthood condemning it 
might have borrowed their general policy and 
double-dealing tactics from its execrated pages. 
It is said to have been a favourite with the Em- 
peror Charles V., and was afterwards called the 
Bible of Catherine de Medicis. And certainly, if 
policy the most double, treachery the most 
odious, cruelty the most unrelenting, universal 
depravity the most abandoned and infernal, 
could be deduced from its pages and principles, 
the guilty Catherine, up to her last melancholy 
days in the castle at Blois, personified them all. 
But crooked though its policy be, such sweeping 
charges are unjust. The Secretary only painted 
the truth ; he did not infuse a new element into 
human nature, which ever afterwards curdled 
the milk of human. kindness in the hearts of 
princes and statesmen, and froze up the foun- 
tains of their blood. 

But whatever have been the principles set in 
that celebrated treatise, it is only just to con- 
sider the character of the individual author 
apart from his refined speculations. The want 
of this necessary discrimination has been one 
of the causes why the name of the distinguished 
Secretary has been held in such universal odium 
for three successive centuries. He died in the 
year 1527, and on the 22d of June, aged 58; 
and was buried in the chureh of Santa Croce. _ 
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CHANGE. 
By B. L., Currier, Olney. 


THERE are matiy words in our language which 
are often used, but little thought of, which 
might be amplified and dilated on almost to 
an indefinite extent. ‘The one at the head of 
this article is of thenumber. Though at first 
sight but a simple monosyllable, yet what is 
there short of eternity and infinity to which it 
is not applicable? Whatis there in this mun- 
danesystem that is not subject tochange? Even 
the sun, with all its planets revolving round it 
as their centre, is said to be also revolving in 
‘its own orbit. 
_ But, not to be too diffuse, we will confine our 
remarks to—Ilst. Changes in the. Physical 
World; 2nd. Changes in the Moral World. 
I. CHANGES IN THE PHYSICAL WORLD may 
be subdivided into past, present, and prospective. 
1st. Past.— What changes has our earth un- 
dergone since it emerged from the womb of 
Creation, at which time it was said to, be 
“ without form, and void!” There are various 
theories respecting the length of time that 
elapsed since its pristine form, and the time of 
its being rendered a suitable habitation for 
man. Some assert that it was such a gradual 
process that millions of ages intervened—that 
it was originally a ball of fire—that its surface 
slowly cooled — that, commencing with the 
lowest order of existence, it gradually ascended 
the scale, until it was completed in man—that 
the successive periods mentioned in -the Book 
of Genesis, and there called “ days,” were really 
cycles of ages; but, though this is wrapt in 
mystery, we know for certain that our earth has 
undergone a great change since first it was 
said, ‘Let us make man in our image.” I 
allude to the Deluge, when the summits of the 
highest mountains were covered — when the 
dove was sent forth from the ark, but returned, 
having found no place for the sole of her foot — 
when, with the exception of one family, the 
‘whole human race perished. This is a fact too 
‘stubborn to be controverted, as not only is it 
-mingled with the mythology of all nations, 
‘whether civilized or barbarous, but traces of 
it are found on mountains, which, on any other 
-hypothesis, would be a problem incapable of 
‘solution, * 
2nd. At the Present time changes are taking 
‘place in all parts of the earth, which threaten 
the necessity of a revision of our geography. 
The sea advances in one place, and recedes in 
another; rocks which, a few years since, were 
daily washed by the sea, are now several feet 
above the surface of the mighty deep; other 
rocks, which were elevated above the reach of 
the surging waves, are now submerged ;_ islets 
are discovered in places where formerly nothing 
was to be seen, save the wide expanse; and 


paints that in still more glowing colours. 


others are gradually emerging; all of which 
are illustrations of our subjeot—viz., Change. 

We might, also, advert to the vicissitudes of 
theseasons. Spring, which gladdens the hearts 
of the children of men, is succeeded by summer, 
when the sun pours forth his beams, ripening 
the multifarious productions of the earth; 
summer gives place to autumn, with its golden 
fruits ; after which comes winter. Thus the 
seasons unceasingly pursue their accustomed 
round, 

The weather, also, is prolific of changes. 
There is dew and small rain, refreshing the 
vegetable world; gentle showers and thunder 
torrents, cleansing the polluted atmosphere ; 
hoar frost, gilding the desolate-looking trees 
with feathery plumes; hard frost, with its 
iron hand, and piercing cold; snow, adorning 
the dreary landscape with a wedding garment; 
and hail, of various sizes, which sometimes has 
a fancy of burglariously entering glass houses, 
to give the stifled prisoners a little fresh air; 
also gentle zephyrs, and fierce whirlwinds. 

Again : What multiform positions the clouds 
assume; as though racked on a bed of pain, 
they are perpetually changing; sometimes 
veiling the bright orb of day, and anon ap- 
pearing like a precipitous mountain range, 
encircling a vast area of celestial blue. . 

3rd. Prospective Changes. . We are assured, 
by the highest authority, that this earth will 
be burnt up; that the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, and the foundations of the great 
deep be broken up;—prophecies which hare 
been rendered more comprehensible to our 
finite capacities by the discoveries of modern 
chemistry. 

II. CHANGES IN THE MORAL Wor.LpD. 

. Change is a subject on which all men feel 
interested ; it is the object of desire and hope 
to all ranks and conditions. Men see mirages, 
build aerial castles; and.even when the body is 
recruiting its energies in a state of quiescence, 
the mind is traversing the. world to and fro; 
and. while engaged in our daily routine, how 
often are we dreaming, or in reyeries, the sum 
and:substance of all. of which are Change. 


Where is the. man_who is-satisfied with: his 


status in society ? Every one is best acquainted 
with ‘the .adverse circumstances of his own 
situation ; while,the bright side of others only 
is taken into consideration, and imagination 
The 
King on-his throne envies the peasant. in his 
cot—his freedom from the harassing cares and 
anxieties ;which’ devolve upon him; while-the 


peasant would most gladly exchange situations 
with ,him+exemption from severe bodily. toil, 


and shelter from the vicissitudes of the weather, 
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being in his opinion the sine gua non. 
the spirit of Change is utterly regardless of 
caste visiting all alike. 

Some changes are highly beneficial, as, for 
instance — 

ist. Change of work. Many pursue the 
same daily routine day after day and week 
after week, until that which should be felt to 
be a healthful, agreeable employment, disgusts; 
its monotony is wearisome; his body is a high!y- 
complicated piece of machinery, performing 
mechanical ations; but the mind is far, far 
away, soaring aloft, roaming abroad, or feasting 
itself on pleasant reminiscences of byg. ne days 
The remedy for this is change of employment ; 
whatever species of labour it may be, whether 
mental ‘or corporeal, this is the panacea. 

2nd. Change of air. If a person is located 
in ‘ever so pleasant a situation, yet, if the same 
scenery is constantly presented to view, that 
which in itself is pleasant, pleases no longer ; 
the mind, no longer enjoying the external pros- 
pect, turns upon itself; a petty grievance is 
transformed intoa positiveinsult; every thought- 
less word or action is subjected to a severe scru- 
tiny ; and if the brooding, melancholy mind can 
possibly discover the least defect, it fastens 
thereon with the eagerness of a leech. But let 
the individual in question change his location, 
and the disease is healed, the demon exp.lled. 

3rd. There are moral changes to be desired ; 
as, for instance, that the drunkard should become 
sober ; the swearer and profane revere the name 
of the Most High; the liar becomes an example 


‘of veracity ; the covetous content ; the ignorant 


instructed; the foolish acquire wisdom; the 
worldly-minded spiritually-minded ; the devotee 


Thus, 3 


of Mammon a lover of God. These, and many 
others, are changes to be earnestly desired by 
all who have the welfare of their species at 
heart. But it is not isolated individuals only 
that are infected with this disease; the same is 
observed in communities, in mankind univer- 
sally. Men collectively desire change, instances 
of which, in every quarter of the globe, readily 
recur tothe mind. In our own beloved country 
we hear the cry, “ Agitate! agitate! agitate!” 
In the columns of the newspaper, headed “ Tre- 
land,” we read of clubs and tumultuous assem- 
blages. On the Continent what a chaos is 
presented to vidw! and wherever we look there 
are traces of the same spirit—viz., Change. 

Lastly, inquire, Whence is thi ‘spirit of 
Change? We feel a dominant passion or de- 
sire which will not be coerced—which, if its 
caprices are not obeyed, the spirit droops, and 
health declines. Youth, in its strength - man- 
hood, in its vigour—old age, with its expe- 
rience—all must succumb, or reap the direful 
effects. Whence is this? 

The source from whence it originates is, the 
Divine Being, who is the beneficent author of all 
good gifts. He conferred this uj on us as a bless- 
ing ; to remind us that thisis not our rest—that 
we are not to tuke up our abode here—that 
there is a life beyond the grave, which it con- 
cerns all to anticipate and prepare for. This 
is the lesson intended to be conveyed by the 
numerous changes which man experiences. For 
this He has given us day and nght—days of 
toil, and a day of rest; and there is yet one 
more change, one more ordeal which ‘all will 
h ve to pass through—viz., death, and then 
comes the final judgment. 


INDUSTRY. 
By W. Lexcu, Spade-maker, Wigan, Lancashire. 


THERE was a time when this fair fabric 
of creation was only a confused heap of non- 
descript matter; when it possessed neither 
beauty nor comeliness, when there was nei- 
ther a mountain nor a valley, an ocean nor 
a river, a rock nor a shrub; when it was 
“without form and void.” Look at it now: 
its magnificence is past the powers of man 
to appreciate; a beautiful speck rolling in 
all its glory, through the immensity of 
space. 

“But who has effected this mighty change ? 
ani by what name shall we designate the 


‘exertion ? 


- He who wrought this mighty change is 
Gop; and the exertion he put forth, we call 
Industry. But some may object to the term 
as being inapplicable, if we mean to take it 
in its usual acceptation, on the ground that 


we have no direct testimony of God’s havin 

put forth any physical exertion ; that he hac 

only to speak, and it was done, Well, we are 
aware that God ‘is a Spirit, at least, so far 
as we comprehend his word; also that he is 
au Almighty Creator; that he could, if he 
had chosen, have caused this world to spring 
up even in the twinkling of an eye: to deny 
it would put a limit to his power, and make 
his record a fabulous story. Yet, are we not 
emphatically told, that His Spirit moved 
upon the waters, when darkness and confu- 


sion covered the face of the great deep? 
and that, notwithstanding His infinite power, 


He did not form our earth in a moment, but 
for six days successively did He labour, until 
His work was completed. 1’ 
Seeing, then, that the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse hath set man such a glorious example 
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of industry, he ought to consider it a privi- 


lege and an honour to be industrious. 

t is his duty and his interest to be indus- 
trious: God’s commands prove the former, 
and everyday facts the latter. 

“Be diligent in business.” It is true 
man is now under the curse of the law, which 
he merited by its violation in the Garden of 
Paradise, when he was driven forth from his 

lorious retreat, the victim of disease and 

eath, and his God pronounced that he 
should earn his bread by the sweat of his 
face,—demonstrating in an awful manner 
that the immutabie justice of an Omnipotent 
God could not be tampered with, or mocked 
by rebellious man. Yet methinks that there 
was much mercy manifested even in this 
wrath; for when God pronounced that man 
should return to the dust from whence he 
was taken, he also pronounced that he should 
labour :—this we call a merciful provision 
of God, since it was most likely to curb and 
restrain those vile passions which had 
usurped the place of his hoty and virtuous 
principles, by listening to the evil insinua- 
tions of his great adversary, the devil. 

But this, man has designated a grievous 
eurse, and why does it so appear? It is be 
cause of his indolence and his discontent: 
were he i: fluenced by proper principles and 
a right mind, we imagine that, instead of a 
curse, he would perceive it to be a blessing. 

Industry is like a strong fenee, which 
admits of nothing that would interfere with, 
er mar, the beauties of the enclosure 

We believe that had man continued in 
his first state, he would have regarded in- 
dustry as one of his greatest delights. Listen 
to the words of inspiration: ‘‘ And there 
was not a man to till theground.” If then 
it was God’s intention that man should be 
industrious in his sinless state, why does he 


consider industry as a grievous curse, in hi§ 
sinful state ? 

It is his interest to be industrious, be- 
cause it more effectually secures the neces- 
sities and comforts of life. Without industry 
he may have them, but he cannot deserve 
them; with it he is likely to have them, and 
most certainly deserves them. 

Look at the family where industry is a 
predominant feature. The very external 
appearance of the dwelling betokens the 
cleanliness and comfort which reign within; 
while the ruddy countenances and the mus- 
cular forms of its inembers betray a strength 
of constitution that is not to be found in the 
abodes of indolence. On the other hand, let 
us look at the family where industry is an 
uiter stranger. All about the dwelling is 
slovenly and dirty; as you advauce, you 
only come in contact with fresh omens of the 
filth within. Perhaps, rather than risk a 
cool and uncivil reception, you'll take a 
glance through the window; but that is par- 
tially denied, for, although there is neither 
cur ain nor blind, yet, through the obstruce- 
tion of the filth upon the glass, you only in- 
distinetly recognise a confused assemblage 
of human creatures, filth, and broken fur- 
niture. 

Had we space and time, we might speak 
of those whose industry has won the admira- 
tion, esteem, and gratitude, of the civilized 
world; such as an Alfred of England, a 
Peter of Russia, an Oberlin, an Engelbert, 
and innumerable others. We might tell, 
also, what industry has done for the glory, 
the wealth, and the fame of our own country; 
also of the industry of the Hollander, whe 
has literally snatched his country from the 
sea. But enough has been said to demon, 
strate the happy effects of industry. Let 
every reader resolve to realize its blessings. 


OUR NATIONAL CURSE. 


By Janer Hamitton, Shoemaker’s Wife, Longlone, Lanarkshire. 


It is surely sufficiently evident to all that 
there exists at present a deep and anxious 
impression on the minds of the thinking 
part of the public, to the effect that we are 


on the eve of a great moral and educational - 


movement. Srill, like Rebekah when she 
felt the strife of opposite principles within 
her, we are led to make this doubting in- 
quiry, “‘ If it be so, why are we thus?” And 
why do we not, like John, whose voice was 
heard crying in the wild-rness, set ourselves 
to ‘prep:re the way ;’’ to “ make straight 
the paths ;”’ to remove the stumblingblocks 


—— 


trumpet, arouse the slumbering energies of 
the peop'e of Britain? Where is the in- 
vincible and indomitable spirit evinced by 
the champions of the Reyolution and the 
Reformation, when they burst asunder the 
gates of brass, and made the iron fetters of 
civil and religious despotism to fall? And 
thou, Scotland, where is the spirit which in- 
spired the martyrs of the Covenant, when 
they resis'ed unto blood, striving for liberty 
of conscience; when, in the green glens 
and on the dark hills of their native land, 
the fires of persecution were kindled by the 


uot of the way; and, with a voice like aj breath of a perjured king, and the intoler- 
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ance of his priestly minions, who sought to 
drown in blood that spirit which quailed 
not, faltered not, yielded not, until the men 
of bigotry and blood were removed, and 
‘* violence was no more heard in our streets, 
wasting and destruction in our borders?” 
But now, alas for my country ! for ‘‘her gold 
has become dim, and her most fine gold is 
changed ;” and in the year 1850 too well do 
we know what ‘spirit it is which rules, as 
with the rod of a mighty magician, the 
heads, the hearts, and the hands of a great 
part of her population. Yes! we know full 
well what manner of spirit itis, whose fell en- 
chantments, like the monstrous folds of the 
hideous anaconda, are entwined around the 
writhing form of our crushed and groaning 
country, until the victim, saturated with its 
fetid saliva, and stifled in its horrid em- 
brace, becomes a lifeless andshapeless mass, 
ready for dissolution ! 

Baneful INTEMPERANCE! thou art that 
spirit accursed. Thou art the bloody Jug- 
gernaut of Britain, who, on thy tremendous 
car, sittest, gloating over the countless 
thousands of self-immolated victims, who, 
in the wild frenzy of intoxication, madly 
rush to throw themselves beneath thy grind- 
ing and gory wheels ! 

And why are we thus? Why, amidst all 
the lights of knowledge, all the sun-bursts 
of genius, science, and literature, which 
brighten and beautify our horizon, do we see 
dark clouds, heavy with death, and lowering 
in blackness over our cities, towns, and vil- 
lages? Why do tens of thousands, nay, 
hundreds of thousands, of our fellow-crea- 
tures, stagger and grope about in Cimme- 
rian darkness, until their feet stumble on 
the mountains of perdition, and not reason 
only, but, too often, life itself, is extin- 
guished amid the foul and poisonous fumes 
of oblivion? Does not all this prove the 
force and truth of the inspired declaration, 
that ‘ Wine is a mocker, and strong drink 
is raging?’”’? This was most strikingly ap- 
parent at that awful period when last the 
pestilence went abroad on its mission; 
when the arrows of the Almighty flew thick 
amongst us, and the poison thereof drank 
up our spirits; when there arose to heaven, 
from many a desolate hearth, the groans of 
the plague-smitten, mingled with the wail- 
ings ‘of the terror-stricken and despairing 
relatives; when, instead of the covered bier 
and the solemn train of mourners wending 
slowly along the streets, was daily seen, and 
nightly heard the appalling sound of, the 
lumbering cart with its load of naked coffins, 
containing bodies from whose blue lips the 
last breath had hardly passed away; when, 
as ifin mockery of the hand that lay heavy 
upon them, fathers, husbands,: sons, and 
brothers, after having deposited their dead 


amid the festering corruption of the burial 
pit, have returned to their homes staggering 
under the influence of strong drink, and in 
the haunts of dissipation have stifled the 
voice which cried aloud in their ears— 
‘* As thy soul liveth, there is but a step be- 
tween thee and death!” 

Alas! these are neither false nor exagge- 
rated statements; nor are they fictitious 
horrors, the offspring of a diseased and 
morbid fancy, which I have attempted to 
describe ; neither has the language of hy- 
perbole been used in these similitudes. I 
have rather to confess the utter impotence 
of any weak effort of mine either to paint or 
describe the working of our great. national 
curse and disgrace, INTEMPERANCE. But 
had I, in the words of the poet, 

‘* A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues, 

A thousand throats inspired with brazen lungs,’ 
I would put them all in requisition; and 
through the factories, foundries, workshops, 
and every place where working men most 
congregate in our land, should a thousand 
voices be heard, whose ringing echoes would 
repeat, in tones of warning, reproof, remon- 
strance, and entreaty, ‘‘'Turn ye, turn ye, 
for why will ye die!” Your name is ‘ Le- 
gion ;’’ for ye are many who are possessed 
with the evil spirit of inebriety. And since 
we have found, by painful experience, that 
power to cast out this stubborn demon re- 
sides not in an arm of flesh, it is only to 
the blessing of GoD on your own most 
strenuous efforts that we can look for effec- 
tual assistance in pulling down the strong- 
holds of intemperance, and expelling the 
foul demon from his accustomed haunts in 
your hearts and homes. It were useless in 
this matter to invokethe aid either of church- 
men or statesmen ; for, generally speaking, 
the domestic usages of the one, and the rich 
results accruing to the revenue in the other, 
will always sufficiently account for the cold 
neutrality in the cause of Temperance 
maintained by the first, and the negative 
encouragement given by the last to the un- 
limited manufacture, sale, and consumption 
of all kinds of exciseable liquors. 

I have often been much struck with the 
strange anomalies exhibited in the conduct 
of many of our workmasters and employers, 
who, in their relations with their workmen, 
in so far as regards intemperance, are too 
often seen, as says the old proverb, ‘‘ both 
to hunt the hare and hold her ;’’ and I would 
ask of all such, in the name of candour and 
conscience, Do you really never feel any 
compunctious visitings, and are you quite 
“unmindful, though a weeping wife and 
helpless offspring mourn,’”’? while you are 
inflicting the penalty of summary dismissal 
from your employment on some poor inebri- 
ate, for the crime of drinking too deeply of 
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the cup which you have provided for his 
use, and stored up in your premises, there 
to be poured out and put into his hand by 
your servants engaged expressly for that 

urpose? Nor is this the only mischievous 
incongruity to be found in their manner of 
discharging those duties which exist be- 
tween them and their workmen, in the per- 
formance of which they ought not merely to 
inflict punishment upon the intemperate, 
but also, by showing a good example in per- 
sonal sobriety, avoid the application to 
themselves of that upbraiding commentary 
upon similar actions made by the Apostle— 
“Thou that teachest a man should not steal, 
dost thow steal ?” 

WorktnG MEN! before concluding this 
article, suffer me to ask you if, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, you feel that you 
have not yet come of age as a class, but are 
still accounted minors, and, as such, not 

et entered upon the possession of your 
awful inheritance, the natural rights of 
man? If so, I appeal to youif it is not full 
time for you to assume the exercise of the 
noblest birthright ever bestowed upon man 
—the right of using the abundant means 
of instruction, knowledge, and refinement, 
so liberally supplied by a press teeming 
with the richest productions of the human 


mind, and easily accessible to the meanest 
artisan who can read; and, when rightly 
appreciated, of power to exalt the reason, 
to curb the appetites, to improve the mind, 
to expand the heart, and to extend the sym- 
pathies which prompt you to give the right 
hand of fellowship to all who are striving to 
advance their Order, by a conscientious 
discharge of all the duties devolving upon 
them, in every relation of life, as Christians, 
and patriots, and last, though not least, as 
sober, intelligent, but not servile, working 
men ? cars 
BRETHREN, arise! Shake off the shackles, 
free yourselves from the worse than Egyp- 
tian bondage of ignorance, A glorious in- 
heritance is bequeathed to you,—even the 
right of possessing, and appropriating. to, 
your own use and advantage, all the. trea 
sures of wisdom, all the stores of knowledge, 
all the riches of mind, all the triumphs.of 
science, all the glories of literature: in a 
word, the accumulated mental wealth of 
both ancient and modern times. All thisis 
poured out at your feet. Accept the pre- 
cious boon; use it wisely and well; and so 
the attainment of all your just rights will 
inevitably follow,—~for ‘‘ KNOWLEDGE IS 
POWER.” 


THE ATMOSPHERE. gal 


By HENRY WILLIAMSON (Son of a Sailor), Hull. 


THE ATMOSPHERE is a word derived from the 
Greek tongue, signifying the vapour of the 
sphere ; and is generally applied to that trans- 
parent, elastic, and invisible fluid, which sur- 
rounds our earth to the height of about 45 
miles, and which revolves with it in annual 
course, round the sun. It was supposed for- 
merly that the atmosphere was an uncom- 
pounded substance, but recent discoveries have 
proved it to consist of two very different ingre- 
dients—namely, oxygen and nitrogen, along 
with a small proportion of fixed air, or carbonic 
acid gas. If we take any portion of the air, 
for instance, that in a room, and divide it into 
one hundred equal parts, 21 of these parts will 
be oxygen, 78 nitrogen, and a hundredth part 
will consist of fixed air, or carbonic acid gas. 
The most important of these gases is that of 
oxygen, and is the only principle by which 
flame and animal life is supported; and, in 
fact, we may say that mankind are dependant 
on this substance for their very existence. As 
I said that oxygen and nitrogen were two very 


——_ 


different substances, so we may find it fully 
proved in the simple fact that while oxygen is 
a supporter of combustion, no flame will exist 
in a place wholly occupied with nitrogen. 
Another distinguishing feature of nitrogen is its 
total incapability of supporting life; andif any 
person be obliged to r:spire it, he will, almost 
instantaneously, be deprived of life. A most 
appropriate name, on account of its propensity 
to destroy life, has been given to it—namely, 
that of azote, a word which is derived from the: 
Greek azoe, signifying without life... 44 
The atmosphere is absolutely necessary to our 
existence. Should it please the Almighty to. 
remove it, everything else remaining as it is, 
the whole race of animated beings would ins.. 
stantly cease to live. in 
Air is the means by which sounds. and. 
smells. are communicated to us... When a 
pebble is thrown into a pond, a commotion is. ' 
made, and we find that from the place where 
the pebble entered, ripples of water extend in 
the form of circles, until they reach the bank by-' 
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which they are obstructed. This simple experi- 
ment elucidates the manner in which sounds of 
any kind are conveyed to us. Words are articu- 
lated by the person speaking to us. The sound 
causes a commotion in the air, as the stone does 
in the pond. It extends by degrees, as do the 
ripples of water, until it reaches our ears. In 
the same manner is scent communicated to the 
organs of smelling. The atmosphereis the vehicle 
of sound and scent. How vain would be the 
harmony of the grove, the delightful tone of the 
little songste swhomake the vale echo with their 
melody, the murmuring noise of the running 
stream, without an atmosphere to convey them 
to our senses. The merry peal of bells which 
are heard from the belfry of the village-church, 
whose music greets the weary traveller, how 
vain would all these be if we were deprived of 
the air; our lives would be in danger,’ as we 
could not hear the railway carriage or the omni- 
bus on its approach. 

PRESSURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE.— The at 
mosphere presses upon the earth’: surface with 
an amazing weight. The qu cksilver in ‘a ba- 
rometer is wholly supported by the atmosphere, 
and it appears from this instrument that a 
column of mercury thirty inches high is equal 
in weight to a column of atmosphere of the 
same d.ameter thi'ty-two feet in height. It 
follows, then, that the whole atmosphere would 
be equal in weight to a layer of mercury thirty 
inches deep. It has been considered that the 
pressure of the atmosphere upon every square 
inch of the earth’s surface is about fifteen 
pounds ; so, supposing the body of a middle or 
ordinery-sized man to be about fifteen square 
feet, the pressure exerted on that man’s body 
will be upwards of fourteen tons. 

It may be asked how he is able to bear this 
enormous weight. The answer is a very'<imple 
one, namely, the air within the body counter- 
poises that whichis without. Ifthe air which is 
in our bodies was to be extracted, we should 


be crushed to death by the tons’ weight which | 


we have to bear; andif the surrounding air | 
was to be removed, the air within our body, 
being elastic, would expand, and the body 
would be, as a natural consequence, in a state 
of disruption. 

REFLECTION. —TwiticHt.—In the morning, 
when the sun is about 18 degrees below the 
horizen, his beams pass over our heads into 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, and are 
reflected from it again to the earth. We then 
say the day is dawning ; and from this period 


the light increases, and the sun appears, the 
consequences of which can best be described by 
the poet !— 


** At whose bright presence darkness flies away. 3 


In the same manner we haye the privilege of 
light in the evening until he has sunk eighteen 
degrees below the horizon. This light we call 
twilight, which grows fainter and fainter until 
darkness triumphantly reigns. 
REFRACTION.—The more we approximate 
to the earth, the denser the a.r becomes; the 
rarer as we ascend. By this we are easily in- 
formed how it is a balloon ascends. It con- 
tains gas or air, which is lighter than the or- 
dinary atmosphere. It is the tendency of all 
light air to ascend to a stratum of its own den- 
sity. On account, then, of the different de- 
grees of density in the air, it happens that 
when a ray of light enters, it ne longer pur- 
sues its former course, but is bent towards the 
earth in a curved form, and, cons quently, said. 
' e refracted. Refraction wholly depends 
on the density of the atmosphere, and we find 


that by it stars ure always elevated above their — 
Its greatest power is when the | 


proper’ places. 
stars are in the h-rizon, and by it we are en- 


abled to see the stars and the sun when ahOF 


are actually below the horizon. i 


EVAPORATION. - Clouds, rain, dew, snow, — 
‘nd hail are all connected with the atmosphere;’ 
but t me, and the columns of this valuable | 


periodical, forbid me to enter into them. 


; 


Such a subject as this is worthy the atten-— 


tion of all, in ismuch as it manifests, in a high 
degree, some of the attributes of the Almighty. | 


These are laid open to our investigation, that 


| we may understand the means which God has 


adopted to preserye our lives, and afford us 


sustenance and comfort. Can the infidel, then, — 


or the atheist, gaze upon and study such sub- 
jects as these, and not think that there is o 
great, grand cause of all, “ who judgeth mie 
earth,” and with whom we all have to 
| Can he gaze upon the mighty ocean, and ey 
| that. there is One who can say to it: “ Th 
far shalt tiiou go, but no further?” What 
says Montgomery : — pew 
Oh, never did the dark-soul’d atheist stand 
And watch the breakers boiling on ihe strand, 
Ard, while creation stigzered ‘at his nod, 
Mo-k the drea‘l presen+e of the Mighty Goat 
We hear him in the wind-heaved ocean’s roar, 


Hurling her billowy crags upon the shore; | Hiv? 


We hear him in the riot of he blast, 
And sh ike, while rush the raying whirlwind past! 


Errata.—In the Supplementary Number for July, page 14, first column, line 15 from the bottom, 


for radiant colour, read radiant caloric. Page 15, 


loured «ind w glass,” read colourless, or common window glass. 


line, for “speculum” read spectrum, 


first column, line 19 from the bottom, for * co+ 
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PEACE CONGRESSES. 
By C.J. Buntine, Compositor, Norwich. 


“ We daily make great improvements in natural, and there is one I wish to see in 
moral Rhilospphy-r.the discovery of a plan which would induce and oblige nations to 
settle their disputes without cutting one another’s throats.” This desire, expressed by 
the immortal FRANKLIN at a time when the war-spirit seemed to exercise entire con- 
trol over the destinies of the world, holding in check whatever might have conduced 
to its accomplishment, appears at all events in process of realization in our day. Could 
the great transatlantic statesman have witnessed the recent Frankfort gathering for 

e promotion of the very object he seemed to have thought alike desirable and unat- 
tainable, his confidence in the progression of humanity would have been of a less 
equivocal character than his words, in the above instance, would indicate. Little, 

owever, did he imagine that in the coming century it would, under favourable 
auspices, be the es rb mission of an American citizen to teach the nations of the 
earth the means of securing that essential requisite to their mutual prosperity—wni- 
versal cessation from war, 

Those who delight in labouring for the moral advancement of their race must look 
with feelings of no ordinary interest upon these annual sessions of the advocates of 
permanent peace. England, Belgium, I*rance, and Germany have cordially welcomed 
the powerful delegations to which a goodly portion of civilized Europe, and even the 
western world, contributed ; and the interest their proceedings has excited is proof 
that their godlike aim has escaped from the Utopia to which it was almost universally 
consigned. 

_ We propose, in a few brief observations, to show what we conceive will be the 
immediate tendencies of the Congress movement, and how these will naturally lead 
to the accomplishment of the grand object for which that movement was organized, 
_I—Iv win PROMOTE A FRIENDLINESS OF FRELING BETWEEN THE REPRESENTED 
COUNTRIES. 

The jealousies and antipathies of nations have thriven upon the isolation of their 

eoples, who have only been known to each other through the medium of individuals 
interested in maintaining that isolation, and even in bringing them into collision. The 
realization of Thomas Carlyle’s Dumdridge illustration is the natural sequence. Let 
but the assumed antagonistic ranks Anow each other for themselves, and the enunciation 
of the terrific “fire” would be unheeded. 

The projection of a Peace Congress at Paris was, under all circumstances, a bold, 
and yet a judicious proceeding. The kingdom, on whose behalf the majority of dele- 
gates attended, had often struggled in blood for the phantom of national glory with 
the very country they had engaged to visit for a nobler end. Over so lengthened a 
pee in history did this contest spread, that not a few in each country believed it to 

e settled by unerring counsel that they were destined to be at enmity. The Peace 
Congress exploded this irrational idea. Never will the writer forget the apt allusion 
made to it by the Rev.J. Burnett, when, in commencing his address, he stated that he 
regarded that immense assemblage as affording a direct contradiction to the hacknied 
assertion—* France and rend are natural enemies.” The bursts of enthusiasm 
which followed, betokened how deeply the sentiment had found lodgmentin the hearts 
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of the vast assembly, and was the death-knell of the system which had fostered the 
absurd conception. . “T €?) 
he selection of Frankfort, for the following session, was by no means appropriate ; 
the very ground upon which it was urged that such selection was an absurdity, is just 
that which evidences its propriety. In a country where so large a proportion of the 
population are engaged in military service, and where the war-spirit has held some of 
its most terrific carnivals, it behoved the friends of peace to raise their standard. ‘lhe 
eclat which characterized their proceedings, and the pier reception they met with, 
proved that they had not erred in their estimation of the German character. 1t is not 
too much to assert that the Congress was worth all its cost, on its removing an amount 
of unjust suspicion respecting the opinion of Englishmen relative to the Germanic desire 
for constitutional freedom. repia 
In an age when, if ever war be resorted to, it must owe its origin to public rather 
than to cabinet opinion, it cannot but be desirable to facilitate international commu- 
nion. Every cheap excursion which brings foreigners to our shores, or carries our 
conntrymen across the channel, and into the bosom of civilized Europe, binds more 
strongly those bonds of brotherhood which, happily, are entwining themselves around 
countries which but yesterday eyed each other with rancorous jealousy. Surely, then, 
when the direct olject of some five or six hundred individuals in visiting a distant pro- 
vince is the promotion of that fraternity which is the natural result of international 
intercourse, the value and importance of Peace Congresses cannot, in this respect, re- 
quire lengthened illustration.* , 
Ii —Tur Peace Coneress MOVEMENT WILL TEND TO ESTABLISH THE SOVE- 
REIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE. . 
Disregarding the hacknied forms of international conventialism, it aims to infuse its 
powerful truths in communities rather than in courts. Consequently, its appeals are 
addressed less to monarchs than to peoples. For a sincere lover of freedom, therefore, 
to disparage the movement would be reposterous. ‘There is, we venture to assert, 
more of practical good embodied in it than many of its most earnest promoters dream 
of. Self-limited factions have hitherto assumed, as a right, the power of letting slip 
the dogs of war; and history proves that their liberation has tended to draw off 
the attention of antagonistic nations from the very means of effecting their true pro- 
gression, and especially to keep in abeyance ought that might savour of a recognition 
of popular supremacy. Had nations been as eager to protect themselves from the 
tyranny and artifice of their rulers, as they have been to bring other nations under their 
wee what a different position, at the present time, would have been that of political 
reedom ! EAs. 
‘here is a direct tendency in the Congress Movement to lead to unity on behalf of 
other objects in which communities are unitedly interested. When peoples meet to 
censure what they conceive to be a relic of barbarism, they will not be content to 
tolerate whatever may savour of barbarism in their respective governmental formule. 
The French nation, by the manner of their reception of the delegates at last year’s 
Congress, seem to have afforded some indication of the accuracy of our position. The 
delegates were féted as monarchs once were. Fountains, which (except at stated 
times) were only set in operation to minister to the gratification of titled nothingness, 
were exhibited in honour of the representatives of a principle which bids fair to ex- 
plode the absurdities upon which that nothingness is based. fe 
Peace Congresses will secure that which monarchs have never yet secured—@ true 
holy allionce. Peoples will be led to see that their interests are identical, The expo- 
sure and suppression of one evil, through an organization of national delegates, will 


* Apropos on this point. Whilst countries are exchanging visits, and thus facilitating the 
development of the peace idea—and the rapid increase of railways is multiplying those visits and 
extending their bouncary—it is unfortunate that, with few exceptions, they are confined to but two 
of tie sections into which society happens to be divided—the upper and middle classes. Except as 
machines for murder, the working classes rarely visit other countries, The desire for travel is cer= 
tainly not less strong amongst the reading portion of that body than in their more opulent brethren, 
whilst its gratification, to any particular extent, verges upon the impossible. Would not co-operation in 
some measure meet the difficulty 2 Suppose fifty working men were to determine upon a continental 
tour, and that the strictest economy should characterize their arrangements, would not the expense be 
such as many of the better remunerated portion of ‘our order” would (with self-denial in other 
matters) manage to defray? Success in one instance, would ensure a series of such projects, and 
thus the toilers of the civilized worid would become too familiar with each other to allow of their 
engagement in the work of mutual slaughter. Hundreds of intelligent philanthropists would 
readily tender their advice respecting such a proceeding, and furnish useful information; and the 
assertion may safely be ventured that the Editor of “THE WORKING MAN’s FRIEND” would be. 
‘fat home” in aiding its accomplishment. . 
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lead to the overthrow of others through the same instrumentality. The power of inter- 
national combination will be felt, and the doom of war and injustice will be almost 
conjointly commemorated. 

Il]. —Tue Cone@ress MOVEMENT WILL LEAD TO AN APPRECIATION OF GENUINE 
HEROISM. 

The world has hitherto showered its honours with the greatest profusion upon the 
individuals who have been most successful in depriving it of its inhabitants. The 

shortest route to fame has been carved out with the point of the sword. It, however, 

harmonizes but little with our pretensions to ultra-civilization, that posthumous 
applau.e is easier attained by the destruction of the existing generation than by con- 
tributing to its happiness. The monuments, which are supposed to decorate our 
public squares, are, in the greater majority of instances, erected to perpetuate the fame 
of the warrior, or to keep up the remembrance of the personifiers of titled imbecility. 
The inducement thus held out to the ambitious to adopt the war-profession, has 
deprived communities of services which might have shed a genuine lustre upon their 
annals. Happily, the world is becoming wiser in this respect, and the gathering of 
Peace Congresses will materially aid its enlightenment. 

W hat a revolution will have taken place in the world’s affections when true heroism 

is understood! The long and sickening list of human butchers, whose existence has 
been a curse to the world, will then be regarded with a similar feeling as that with 
which we now survey the Newgate Calendar. When the deeds of the majority of 
erowned heads shall have sunk in deserved oblivion, or shall be remembered only with 
detestation, the name of one will ever have honourable mention. Henry lV. of France, 
by the annunciation of his plan for the prevention of wars, has outstepped them all in 
genuine fame. Those of us who have adopted what, some may regard as ultra views 
upon the peace question, may hesitate to commit ourselves to the minutiz of his plans; 
but honour to the monarch who, in such an era, dared to run counter to the warlike 
tendencies of the world. 
_ It was, however, left for later times to produce THE MAN whose life should be con- 
secrated to the object which the illustrious French monarch contemplated. And, as if 
to cast contempt upon mere conventional greatness, the title-bearers of the earth were 
passed by, and a Blacksmith was called to the work ; and, to qualify him for its dis- 
charge, we find him endowed with lingual powers which may be said to be incom- 
parable. et any individual mark the career and attainments of this truly great man, 
and he must be struck with his adaptation to his god-like work. Elihu Burritt adds 
another to the roll of working-men who have conferred honour upon the Saxon race. 
The Peace Movement has, indeed, produced its hero, and his name deserves to be for 
ever coupled with practical efforts to secure her blessings to the world. Ridicule may 
hurl its shafts at her promoters, but, happily, the cause which it is their object to sus- 
tain is of a character so essentially progressive as to insure its success, 


1V.—THe Congress MovEMENT WILL LEAD THE WORLD TO A CONVICTION 
OF THE UTTER NEEDLESSNESS OF WAR. 

Jt is remarkable that, with all our profession of advancement, our mode of settling 
international disputes is the same as that adopted in the very zenith of barbarism. 
Many of our living sages are disposed to assume the positive necessity of war, and to 
look unfavourably upen any effort to establish an efficient substitute. Society has 
voted itself in error upon many points, but it appears to be superlatively dogmatical 
upon this. ‘l'o imprison, burn, and decapitate men’s bodies for the good of their souls, 
Was once as orthodox as it is now deprecated with disgust. It is but yesterday that 
men imagined that certain drinks were necessary to the preservation of health—to-day 
that idea is materially shaken. The retention of duelling was once considered requi- 
site to the preservation of the honour of the aristocracy, but, spite of its abolition, that 
class is not disposed to admit that it has retrogaded in any of those qualities which 
honour embodies. The necessity of war establishments is certainly not more tena- 
ciously upheld than were any of those bye-gones. If the consideration of the extent 
to which they once acquired mastery over the mind now provokes a smile, how will 
the war-error be ultimately regarded! he idea that in the event of international 
differences it could ever be needful to aim at the destruction of each other’s lives, will 
eventually be seen in its true character, and it will lose nothing in absurdity from its 
being cherished in an age when philosophy, science, literature, and moralists legiti- 
mately boasted of their triumphs! 

How far Peace Congresses are calculated to awaken attention to the needlessness of 
war, is easily seen by a glance at their procecdings. The prominence they give to the 
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value of arbitration, as a means of settling international disputes—the high political 
and philanthropic standing of the individuals who, on those occasions, express their 
confidence in its practicability, will enforce upon statesmen a conviction that they must 
cease to regard an armed force as necessary to the preservation of peace, and render 
diplomacy a medium of giving effect to the views which it is the province of these con- 
federations to express. . . 

The prevalence of the notion that war is a necessary evil, owes its existence to an 
indisposition to examine with impartiality the claims of the arbitration question. And 
even among those who are somewhat disposed to admit the soundness of these claims,: 
there is a want of confidence as to the possibility of bringing other nations to a recog- 
nition of their practical character, and an expression of doubt as to the probability of 
willingness to submit to the decision of an arbitration court, even after the authority 
of that court has been formally recognised. It may fairly be assumed that, in the latter 
case, a refusal would expose the delinquent to an amount of odium too intolerable to 
brave; and surely the continual efforts of the friends of peace would tend to create 
such an aversion to war, as would lead a nation to submit with willingness to a de- 
cision adverse to its specific interests, rather than be THE FIRST to re-invoke the aid 
of the demon it had helped to expel. 


V.—THE Coneress MOVEMENT WILL OPEN THE EYES OF MEN TO THE FOLLY 
OF WAR. 

There is assuredly ample need of illustrating that folly. The excitement of war, 
and of rumours of war, together with the pomp ever attendant upon military display, 
appear to have swamped common sense, and kept at bay the promptings of reason. 
Spite of the enormous expense and ruinous tendency of war, it is still, to a vast extent, 
regarded as glorious! and its profession accounted as honourable aud praiseworthy. 
Our own country is absolutely inundated with facts and arguments bearing upon these 
points; still she pays deference to this Moloch of misery, and eagerly decorates 
thousands to minister at her shrines. o 

The indifference generally manifested respecting the expense of war, little harmonizes 
with our character as a “nation of shopkeepers.” How little, for instance, is the dis- 
gust expressed at the astounding fact, that of every 20s. raised in taxation, no less than 
17s. 6d. is devoted to war expenses, and that, consequently, those expenses amount 
yearly to the enormous sum of about fifty millions, for which nothing can be shown in 
the shape of solid advantage. 

It may be considered that the fact of our country not having for a lengthened period 
been the seat of war, accounts for our comparative indifference to the horrors which 
are its necessary accompaniments. What, then, can be said of those countries in 
which, even now— 

“ Sweet nature, stript of her embroidered robe, 
Deplores the wasted regions of her globe !” 


When dilapidated houses, happily-decaying fortresses, and all but depopulated towns, 
indicate the ravages of the destroyer, whilst their inhabitants disregard the warning 
which these sad mementoes of the accursed system hold out! Nay, these seem rather 
to lend additional stimulus to the thirst for miscalled glory ! 

Recent occurrences powerfully demonstrate the unwarrantableness of an impression 
entertained by no inconsiderable portion of our countrymen, that it is impolitie to 
countenance efforts to exterminate the war spirit, on the ground that its occasion 
manifestation may be made instrumental to the furtherance of the progress of liberty. 
What the dernier ressort has accomplished for that sacred cause, let Poland, Hun- 
gary, Italy, or even republican France, testify. There must be a surer road to freedom 
than that which men have trodden upon the shattered bodies of their brethren. : 

The tendency of Peace Congresses will be to direct attention to the absurdity of 
recognising war inany shape as a “standard of appeal.” They will help to show how 
small an amount of the pecuniary resources which have been squandered in war might 
have been made to facilitate those international conveniences which will be called into 
existence with the increase of civilization; they will adduce and disseminate such 
irresistible evidence of the folly of the “fighting argument” as will eventually shame 
mankind into its utter renunciation. f 

FINALLY:—PEACE CONGRESSES WILL LEAD TO A GENERAL PERCEPTION OF THE 
IMMORALITY OF WAR. é 

This view of the war question appears at present the least likely to meet accepta- 
tion. It is useless to conceal the fact that the systematic destruction of human life is 
generally thought to savour more of virtue than of vice, more of honour than of crime, 
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There are, however, some few dissentients from this notion, who are not unprepared 
to prove that war is necessarily “ a total repeal of all the ordinances of virtue.” This 
position must not be regarded as fanatical, for those who are the best qualified to fur- 
nish an opinion upon the subject, and who are by no means prejudiced against the 
army, have declared that truly virtuous men are the least competent to discharge its 
duties. The testimony of Napoleon is conclusive Le pe the point—‘ The worse the 
man, the better the soldier.” The faithful record of a war would strip the narrative 
of its imaginary glories, and present a picture at which even some of its most ardent 
admirers would shudder. 
_ The sensation caused by the commission of one murder strangely contrasts with the 
indifference with which the slaughter of the battle-field is regarded. The “ glories” 
of victory, or the mortification of defeat, drowns all thought respecting the thousands 
whose lot it had been 

* To taste a death which Nature never made.” 


This sad truth presents as awful a picture of human depravity as it is possible to 
conceive, With all our boasted progress, 
“One murder makes a villain— 
Millions a hero !” 


And. so it will be till Peace Congresses have accomplished their mission. It will be 
their aim to show that the axiom, “ All crime is unprofitable in the end,” is essentially 
applicable to the war system, and that whilst men have sought to stifle it in its com- 
paratively milder aspects, they have disregarded one of its most awful manifestations. 

, Such, we believe, will be the effects of the Peace Congress movement, and the means 
by which its godlike errand will be accomplished. Though heartless ridicule may 
usurp the place of sympathy, and interest in the maintenance of the war system may 
point the finger of scorn; yet nations will not be slow to recognise the fact that in that 
movement are embodied the true elements of human progression ; and that to frustrate 
8 aim would be tantamount to a virtual acknowledgment of the superiority of’ bar- 

arism. 

_ The resolution to hold the next session of the Congress in London during the great 
Exhibition, is a well-timed project. Whilst “industry will rest for a time to look at 
what it has accomplished,” it will be well to direct attention to the fact, that the pro- 
fessed object. of that respite from toil can only be accomplished by the abolition of 
industry’s greatest foe—W aR! 

It has been rightly said that “for a nation to be free it is sufficient that she wills it;” 
and it is equally true that for the nations of the earth to free themselves from the host 
of miseries which war engenders, needs but an expression of their united will. The 
means of that expression are afforded in Peace Congresses. God speed their mission ! 


A. GLANCE AT POETRY IN ITS UNIVERSAL ASPECT. 


By J. BuackMman, Grocer’s Porter, London. 


PorTRy is not merely the musical thought, or the beautiful expression, but the harmo- 
mous eloquence of the material universe ; that spirit of love and beauty which invariably 
pervades the works of the Creator, which we trace in nature’s simplest productions, whis- 
pering to the heart of things pure and things holy; it brightens with hope and religious 
emotion the darkness of affliction; it sparkles in the eye of maternal affection, and shines 
in the tear of cradled infancy. 

Poetry is immortal; it descended from heaven, and it will return thither; it is that 
Spirit of peace that moved upon the face of the dark waters at the dawn of time, when 
the morning stars sang together; it is that spirit which animated the song of the angels 
at the birth of the Messiah, the harmony of which fell upon the ears of the wondering 
shepherds in the moonlit fields of Bethlehem. 

The true poet draws his lessons from truth and nature, entwining the lofty with the 
lowly, the grand with the simple; he wanders in solitude and in society; he holds sweet 
communion with the spirits of the past, musing over those enduring monuments they 
have erected, and which perpetuate their memory. Beautiful influences attend him in 
his haunts of retirement, ministering to him in the deepening twilight, and in the deeper 
night he communes with the silent stars when they shine out of their mysterious abodes. 
As he walks by the silvery streamlet edged with flowery verdure, he there hears the soft 
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voice of poetry in harmony with the music of his mind; the frowning forest and the 
open plain are alike beautiful to him; the breath of heaven, the flowers of earth, the 
hum of insects, and the song of birds,.inspire him with cheerfulness. | Tt egrandeur of 
creation charms his heart, and he unites with her choristers in praising Gop for his good 
ness in the universal temple of his love! y event. 

The world has ever had its poets; and as time rolls on, so poetry progresses. Itis 
inexhaustible. Many of those who have created noble poems, worthy of perpetuity, 
have sprung from ‘the loins of labour, from the sons of toil; and have been the in- 
habitants of rural localities. ‘The most serene and perfect beauty loves the quiet places 
of the earth. Many a beautiful and pathetic wreath hath grown up hand in hand with 
adversity ! 

It is the poet’s mission to denounce wrong and oppression, under whatever form or 
colour it may exist. If the poet do not write with the full consciousness of the sublimity 
of his work, his work will not be poetry, and must perish with the passing hour! A 
regard for the improvement of his fellow men, a desire to see them advancing towards 
light and true liberty, must stimulate him ; no meaner motives must influence him; he 
must seek no higher reward than St. Paul sought—an approving conscience, and a fer- 
vent desire to serve Gop and humanity. 

Thus the true poet works, and his field of. action is the wide world; for wherever man 
and nature exists, there is poetry. It is the essence of all things seen. The blue ocean 
rolling its powerful surges over the wondrous deep, flings forth its inspiring music. If 
we stroll among the milder scenes of the universe, into the quiet meadow among the syl- 
van solitudes of nature, where the light summer winds sway the tall grass, and gently 
rock the shady boughs of the majestic tree, there we find Poetry stealing upon 
our best sympathies; we see there the sweet flowers peeping from the consecrated 
bosom of the earth. The meek violet looks out from its mossy bed, clad in its perfumed 
vesture of blue. The thrush and the blackbird salute the ear with their vocal strains, tuning 
the heart to gratitude. The most minute form of nature has its mission to fulfil, and its 
kindred associations, The evening dewdrop rests upon it; the morning sunbeam: sa- 
lutes it; and the playful zephyr sports with it. If these little flowers receive the daily 
care of a protecting Providence, let not the poor child of toil and suffering suppose him- 
self neglected; let him pause, and learn the instructive lessons of these poetical fayour- 
ites. If he gaze thoughtfully upon them, they will breathe into his soul a beautiful 
moral, in the language of our greatest earthly teacher—“ Come, learn of me to be meek 
and lowly in heart !”” We know these voiceless teachers are no false prophets, but special, 
undisguised messengers from ‘‘Gop the Father !”’ jit 


df it were not for you, gentle and unobtrusive flowers, where would the poet gather 
his images of chastity, purity, and loveliness. It is in your names that he speaks to the 
world of immortality; you enable him to convey to the mind some faint conceptions of 
that forthcoming life ; you remind him, by your coming and going, that he too is passing 
from scene to scene along the seasons of life. Perhaps some unfading gems, of which ye 
may be typical, may bloom in other worlds, when we shall have done with this frail body, 
and when the spirit shall have taken to itself other forms, more enduring and beautiful, 
in loftier realms, beyond those bright stars which look down upon us in the breathless 
silence of night. Beautiful flowers! ye are indeed the poetry of earth. The sorrowin 
mother seeks your holy companionship in her bitterest moments, when her cherished off- 
spring is taken from her; your sweet forms solace and console her isolated bosom; she 
places you in the dim narrow coffin, beside her lifeless infant, thus snatching from death 
its gloomy appearance; she looks upon you, and heavenly influences picture to her mind 
heavenly visions; her last lingering gaze catches a glimpse of your smiles, beside the 
departed whom your purity consecrates, as sinking together into the cold grave, there to 
moulder as the beautiful in death. 

Many of the books of the Old Testament are of a poetical character. It is clear to the” 
intelligent reader that there is much striking pathos and poetry in the books of the 
ancient prophets. The book of Isaiah abounds in passages of exquisite poety; even the 
cursory reader must feel the force of its deep rich tones of melody, as his eye passes Over 
its sublime pages. ver the 

Among the earlier poets of our own country stand the names of Chaucer and Gower. 
The names of Shakspeare and Milton might alone have immortalized Old England; but 
during the last two centuries our poets have become numerous. Shakspeare is univer- 
sally admired for his depth of thought, and profound acquaintance with the human heart 
—Milton for his sublimity of thought. Robert Burns, the Scottish ploughman, was no” 
mean poet; he has been justly termed the Poet of the Poor; for he felt their wrongs; 
and warbled his songs from the recesses of his heart. Many a weary hour have Ibe- 
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guiled over the writings of this sweet minstrel: when will another poet spring from the 
cottage like the independent, thinking Burns. As he wandered by the Ayr, some of 
his sweetest themes were suggested to him by the scenery around. His verses ‘‘ To 
Mary” are the spontaneous streams of undoubted genius. Imagine him stretched on 
the frozen straw, on a wintry morning, gazing upwards into the dark immensity of space, 
ere daybreak dawned upon the world. The image of the departed Mary revives in his 
mind—see the fire of poetry lighting his dark eye as it wanders among those distant 
constellations. He fixes at length on one golden star, somewhat brighter than its sister 
orbs, and it whispers to his soul of Heaven and Mary. Thus he sings :— 


“Thou ling’ring star with less’ning ray, 
That loves to greet the early morn, 
Again thou ushers in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn.” 


That beautiful star moved his genius, and produced this song of powerful and passionate 
beauty. ‘The merits of Burns have since been appreciated, and a superb monument at- 
tracts the eye of the literary pilgrim to the spot from whence sprung those verses 
which still animate, with a kind of spiritual energy, the hearts and homes of his country- 
men. 

Many are the names of those who have enriched our libraries with golden thoughts 
We cannot all be poetical in art, but surely we may be so in our lives. May we all en- 
deavour to imbibe that spirit ef gentleness which animates, and calls into harmony, the 
song of the poet—a sincere regard for truth and right, and for those things that shall 
ultimately emancipate the human family from the despotism of ignorance; feeling that 
by increasing the happiness of others, we shall be extending our own! This is the work 
true poetry seeks to accomplish. Our poets and literary men would then be honoured. 
The stranger’s surprise would no longer be manifested on visiting the metropolis of these 
realms, as he would not see monuments to the memory of heroes who have trafficked in 
human life, but statues erected to perpetuate men of thought, who have left the 
toiling millions no war debts, no taxation, to oppress and impoverish, and to clog the 
wheels of industry. These are the real rulers of the people. Their beautiful and benign 
gifts are bloodless, breathing that peace which illumines the brow, causing it to wear the 
sweet and honest serenity of the flower of the fields. 

» Lhave taken a hasty glance at poetry in its various forms, endeavouring to show its 
existence in all that is beautiful in creation, and all that is lovely in the character of 
man. And may we study practical poetry, not mere verse-writing ; for poctry will not 
be enslayed or confined to rhythm; but poets in heart, life, and action, drawing our 
themes from the still small voice within, and the attractive in nature without, walking in 
the the goodly path of Him who taught, as the poetry of poems, the law of kindness and 
brotherly love. 

Let us arouse men from their lethargy of slothfulness and favourite vices, to a con- 
sciousness of their own dignity and capabilities, teaching them to listen to the voices of 
the great Invisible, whose spirit overshadows all things. May we make a legitimate use 
of those gifts which Gop hath given us, and seek after truth. Such a course of study 
will expand our intellectual powers, make us wiser and better, and lead us gently up- 
ward to a more exalted condition of existence. 


THE SIGNALMAN. 


By J. A. FAIRBAIRN, Signalman, Perth. 
Out through the dubious darkness peering, Under the brae that yawns like hell, 


Hail the signs of the train’s appearing ; It is gone! it is gone! with a smothered yell. 

Hark, how the sound of fiery flight And thus, while the hours all darklin ide 
4 ee 8, g glide, 

Rolls on the echoes of quiet midnight. And sleep’s dull sea flows on in full tide, 


Mountain to mountain astonished doth call ; I watch the meteors that come and go, 
The deer in the brecken, the steed in the stall, | In the heaven above and the earth below. 


Trembles affrighted, as down through the] 414 into the dubious future peering, 


strath ‘ , ; 7 y 
: Pt I hail the signs of the good time nearing, 
At, comes, it comes, on the iron path. When war shall be crushed in his crimson 
* All right!’ by my saving light, ’tis past team 


Like a ruined star from its orbit cast ; By the spirit that rules the power of steam, 
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MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR TENDENCIES. 
By W. H. Macraruane, Journeyman Cabinet Maker, Glasgow. 


I. Tun History or MEcHANICs’ INstTiITU- 
TIONS. 

In Argyle-street, Glasgow, thereis a nar- 
row-fronted warehouse, at present occupied 
by Messrs. Wylie and Lockead. It stands 
ou the site of a warehouse which was burned 
in the year 1812, in which Mr. John Reid 
carried on an extensive business as a cabinet 
maker. His workshop stood at the back of 
his warehouse; and in the commencement 
of the winter of 1800, his workmen were 
conversing as to the time when the nine- 
teenth century should commence. They 
disputed with each other on the subject, 
and neither party would own his error. 
They appointed a committee to wait upon 
Dr. George Birkbeck, at that time the re- 
cently-appointed professor of natural phi- 
losophy in Anderson’s University, in order 
to get their dispute settled. The committee 
appointed were Messrs. Daniel Black (at 
that time a journeyman cabinet-maker with 
Mr. John Reid, but afterwards a teacher of 
mathematics in Glasgow) and Alexander 
Robertson, pattern-maker, Gorbals. The 
deputation were received by Dr. Birkbeck in 
a kind and affable manner, and he explained 
to them the matter referred to. When the 
deputation were about to withdraw, Dr. 
Birkbeck expressed his surprise that such a 
dispute should have arisen. They replied, 
that working men were at a great loss for 
a suitable place for obtaining knowledge of 
this kind. Dr. Birkbeck proposed the de- 
livery of a series of lectures on natural 
science. Handbills were circulated in 
masons’ sheds, workshops, &c. ; the lectures 
were delivered, and at the end of the course 
the class presented Dr. Birkbeck with a 
silver cup. 

In 1823 the mechanics of Glasgow had a 
portrait of Dr. Birkbeck painted, as a me- 
morial of his services, and hung up in the 
reading-room of the Glasgow Mechanics’ 
Institution, in North Hanover-street. The 
portrait was accompanied with an address, 
drawn up by Dr. Andrew Ure, at that time 
lecturer in Anderson’s University. The 
address was commemorative of the exertions 
of Dr. Birkbeck, as the original projector of 
the institution. Similar testimonies to 
this fact have been borne, from time to 
time, by many of the older members—by 
Messrs. A. Robertson and D. Black, and 
others, with the additional fact, that ‘* nei- 
ther in the College, nor in the Andersonian 
Institution, were there any classes where 
the operative mechanic could obtain in- 
struction, at a cheap rate, and at suitable 


hours, until Dr. Birkbeck commenced his 
course in 1800.” 

Asa further evidence of Dr. Birkbeck’s 
merits to the claim thus set up for him, 
read the following from an address by M. 
Dupin, delivered in November, 1824, to the 
mechanics of Paris. He says: ‘It is to 
Dr. Birkbeck, professor of mechanics in the 
Andersonian Institution, that Great Britain 
is indebted for the extension of scientific in- 
struction to the working classes. The first 
prospectus of the course of lectures which he 
opened with this intention in the city of 
Glasgow, contains views and reflections 
equally just and profound. Their abilit 
induces me to communicate them to you. | 
shall endeavour to realize for you what the 
learned Scotch professor has so happily ac- 
complished for his pupils.”” M. Dupin then 
quoted from Dr. Birkbeck’s first lecture as 


-follows :— 


‘“‘In the prosecution of this design, I 
shall deliver a series of lectures upon the 
mechanical properties of solid and fluid 
bodies, abounding with experiments, and 
conducted with the greatest simplicity of 
expression, and familiarity of illustration 
solely for persons engaged in the practica’ 
exercise of the mechanic arts; men whose 
situation in early life has precluded even 
the possibility of acquiring the smallest 
portion of scientific knowledge, and whose 
subsequent pursuits, not always affording 
more than is necessary for their own sup- 
port, and that of their dependent con- 
nexions, have not enabled them to purchase 
that information which curiosity, too active 
for penury wholly to repress, or the pre- 
vailing bias of their natural genius might 
prompt them to obtain, I am by no means 
sanguine in my expectation that by a course 
of instruction such as I have now proposed, 
one artist will be directed to the discovery 
of anything which is essential or important 
in his particular department, how much 
soever it may be connected in principle with 
the subject to be discussed. I am too well 
aware that the best contrivances, in every - 
branch of the mechanic arts, have resul 
and must still continue to result, from. 
observation of practical defects, and, from 
the gradual application of suitable means, 
directed by practical maxims, to obviate or 
remove them. But whilst my slight ac- 
quaintance with the subject has afforded 
me this information, I have become con- 
vinced that much pleasure would be com- 
municated to the mechanic in the exercise 
of his art, and that the mental vacancy 


which follows a cessation from bodily toil, 
would often be agreeably occupied by a few 
systematic philosophical ideas, upon which 
at his leisure he might meditate. It must 
be acknowledged, too, that greater satis- 
faction in the execution of machinery must 
be experienced when the uses to which it 
may be applied, and the principles upon 
which it operates, are well understood, than 
when the manual part alone is known, the 
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the groans of the dying; all marked the 
performance of that fearful war drama in 
which Napoleon Buonaparte and William 
Pitt were chief actors. In that conflict the 
very existence of Britain was regarded by 
many as being at stake; and all Europe 
were the spectators of the momentous 
tragedy. What were the mental attain- 
ments of a few thousands of mechanics and 
artisans, when put in comparison with the 


‘artist remaining entirely ignorant of every- | sacking of a city, and the removal of its 
thing besides. Indeed, 1 have lately had works of art to some distant repository ? 
frequent opportunities of observing with{! What was there in the lowly anniversary 
how much additional alacrity a piece of| meetings of Mechanics’ Institutions, com- 
work has been undertaken when the cir-: pared, in point of interest, with magnificent 
cumstances were such as I have stated. | banquets given to battle heroes, and where 
Perhaps to some it may appear that the | their martiai achievements were applauded, 


advantages derivable from these lectures 
will be inconsiderable, or even that they 
will be disadvantageous, on account of the 
extent of the subjects they embrace, and 
because those to whom they are addressed 
do not possess the means or enjoy the op- 
portunities calculated for engrafting upon 
the elementary truths which they learn the 
extensive researches of the illustrious phi- 
losophers, by whom the boundaries of 
science have beenenlarged. Whatever the 
arrogance of learning may have advanced 
in condemnation of superficial knowledge, 
and however firmly I may be persuaded 
that the people cannot be profound, I have 
no hesitation in predicting that vast benefit 
will accrue to the community by every suc- 
cessful endeavour to diffuse the substance 
of great works, which cannot be perused by 
the people at large, thereby making them 
reach the shop and the hamlet, and con- 
ducting them from unproductive splendour 
to useful though unobserved activity.” 

M. Dupin adds: ‘The experience of 
twenty-four years has fully demonstrated 
the excellence of these views, and the 
justice of these thoughts; the workmen of 
Glasgow possess at the present moment a 

ractical knowledge, and a dexterity cele- 
bisted in the whole of Britain.” 

Although Dr. Birkbeck’s labours were 
earnest and successful, it was not till the 
lapse of nearly a quarter of a century, that 
the work which he began in Glasgow was 
materially spread. Public confidence did 
not readily attach itself to such a scheme 
for promoting science. A variety of causes 
combined to hinder the nation from de- 
veloping the gigantic intellectual energies 
of the industrious portion of the common- 
wealth. For fifteen years after the esta- 
blishment of Mechanics’ Institutions, vari- 
ous portions of the soil of Kurope were torn 
by the prancing of cavalry, and dyed with 
human gore. The reverberations of ar- 
tillery, the clang of swords, and rush of 
bayonets; the shrieks of the wounded, and 


and their names held up to national reve- 
rence? But the finale at Waterloo took 
place ; and Napoleon spent his last, years in 
his island prison, far less happy than had he 
remained in a Corsican villa, and employed 
his leisure hours in the solution and study 
of those beautiful problems and theorems 
which he studied in his boyhood! 

Napoleon Buonaparte sank into his lonely 
grave; and Britain felt secure from his at- 
tacks. 

Meanwhile, the political notions and feel- 
ings of a portion of the British people 
underwent a considerable change. ‘The 
war taxes pressed heavily upon them; the 
government plot, conducted by Castlereagh 
and his hired spies, in many of the country 
districts fomented an insurrectionary spirit ; 
several unhappy victims of treachery and 
deceit were executed, and others were 
transported; and this, together with the 
popular demonstrations in favour of Queen 
Caroline during her trial, tended to convince 
those in power, that millions of minds. sur- 
rounded them, whose energies might one 
day be wielded, either so as to crush their 
rulers, or to become the fence and safe- 
guard of good and valuable institutions, 
and the reformers of those which were ob- 
viously injurious or defective. Hence, the 
labours of Lord Brougham, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and Lord John Russell, as well as 
others, in behalf of popular instruction. in 
great truths. 

In the year 1804, Dr. Birkbeck resigned 
his professorship in Anderson’s Institution, 
Glasgow, and was succeeded by Dr. Andrew 
Ure, a well-known, and now venerable, phi- 
losopher. He conducted the mechanics’ 
class, and improved it in value, by suggest- 
ing the addition of a library, for instructive 
reading. 1,500 volumes were soon obtained 
by the vigorous exertions of Dr. Ure and 
others. In the year 1823, some disputes 
arose between the committee of the Me- 
chanics’ Library and the managers of 
Anderson’s Institution; in consequence of 
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which a secession took place. The seceders 
elected a Committee of Management on 
July 5, 1823, and designated the seceding 
body ‘* The Glasgow Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion.” The new institution set out in its 
career with vigour. Lecturers were en- 
gaged—their lectures delivered; and a 
library was collected from the generous 
donations of many respectable Glasgow 
citizens. For seven years the Mechanics’ 
Class metin the place of worship formerly oc- 
cupied by the late Dr. Dick, of Glasgow, and 
his congregation ; but, in 1830, John Lead- 
better, Ksq., erected the buildings at pre- 
sent occupied by the Glasgow Mechanics’ 
Institution,in North Hanover-street. These 
were rented from that kind gentleman up 
till 1848, when they were purchased by the 
directors of the institution, in name of the 
members. It possesses a library contain- 
ing upwards of 6,000 volumes, with an 
apparatus room, and many excellent models 
of machines, &c. A reading-room is con- 
nected with the institution; and in the end 
of December, 1849, a permanent Mutual 
Instruction Society was formed, so that the 
members of the classes can have opportu- 
nities of expressing to each other their 
views and opinions upon a variety of topics, 
and fit themselves for those active duties of 
life for which lengthened study, and careful 
culture can alone fit a man. 

I have said thus much regarding the 
Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution, because 
its constitution has, to a great extent, been 
taken as the model from which many others 
have been drawn up. The Popular Classes 
in Anderson’s University continue to 
prosper. ‘Their members have access to a 
good library, and an excellent museum. 
‘The following statement will show the rate 
at which Mechanics’ Institutions were set 
up, after the district disturbances before 
alluded to. In 1821, institutions were esta- 
blished in Edinburgh and Haddington. In 
1828, in Greenock, Kilmarnock, London, 
and Sheffield. In 1824, in Aberdeen, Car- 
lisle, Dublin, Hawick, Ipswich, Kendal, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Renton, in Dumbartonshire, and Rother- 
ham, In 1825, Alnwick, Ayr, Belfast, 
Bristol, Cork, Devonport, Dumfries, Hull, 
Inverness, Lanark, Mussenburgh, Norwich, 
Nottingham, Portsmouth, Prestonholm, 
Lanarkshire, Ross, Herefordshire, Rich- 
mond, and Spitalfields. In after years, 
Mechanics’ Institutions spread to the colo- 
nies. They have been successfully esta- 
blished in the United States of America, 
especially in the Atlantic States, and the 
chief cities and towns of New England. 
They were first established in France in the 


year 1824, and were afterwards set up in| -—-—-—-—. 


various provincial towns of that country. 


The French people are much indebted to 
their distinguished countryman, M. Dupin, 
for his labours on their behalf in this matter. 
But the most interesting particulars of their 
history, of late years, 1s the establishment 
of a Mechanics’ Institution in Constanti- 
nople, in the year 1847, having three 
Pachas among its Committee of Manage- 
ment. 

In.the establishment of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutions, society at large are much in- 
debted to the self-denial and generosity of 
several public-spirited individuals, who 
kindly gave of their time, wealth, and in- 
fluence to these institutions, in various lo- 
calities. 

For instance, Dumfries is much indebted 
to the late Dr. Henry Duncan, of Ruthwell, 
the original founder of Savings’-banks. In 
London, when the Mechanics’ Institution 
was established, Dr. George Birkbeck ad- 
vaneed £3,000 for the erection of the pre- 
mises; Sir Francis Burdett gave £1,000 as 
a present, and Lord Byron £50; other in- 
stances might be cited were it necessary. _ 

After this necessarily brief review of the 
vise of Mechanics’ Institutions, it may be 
worth while to notice their rapid progress. 
Fifty years ago no such institutions existed. 
Now they are to be found wherever portions 
of the Anglo-Saxon race have established 
themselves, and especially in those places 
in which can be exercised a commanding and 
widely-extended influence. 

They are most thickly scattered in GREAT 
Britain. In America, under various de- 
signations and modifications, they enter 
largely into the organized educational sys- 
tem. In New Zealand they have been 
established in several important towaships; 
and even in Van Dieman’s Land institutions 
of a similar kind have been established. In 
the various cities and towns of Australa 
Mechanics’ Institutions exist; and were 
there no other data from which we could 
learn their value to mankind in general, and 
the working classes in particular, we might 
infer it from the fact, that, shortly after the 
founding of the colony of South Australia, 
Government provided funds for the establish- 
ment of Mechanics’ Institutions in that co- 
lony, for the avowed purpose of preventing 
the growth of ignorance and crime in that 
country.* + ech 
II.—TuEe Onsect oF Mecwanics’ INstTI- 

TUTIONS.. . 

The onsxct for which Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions have been established is, to provide 
scientific knowledge at the lowest possible cost, 
and at the most suitable hours, for those 
uhose early education has been neglected, 
whose fingers and muscles. have been 


* See “South Australia,” by J,H.James, | 
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trained to work, before their minds were 
trained to know and to think aright. 
_ It were a mere waste of words to lament 
_ their case, to talk or write of the hardship of 
sending little boys and girls of tender years 
to earn their bread. From personal observa- 
tion and experience the writer knows that 
such has been the case, and he believes that 
it will continue to be so. And, surely, boys 
are better employed in learning to work, 
than in working mischief at odd hours when 
out of school; and till some vast change is 
produced in the condition of the working 
classes (which as yet is unforeseen), their 
children will be obliged to work at an early 
age; so that a necessity for the continued 
use of the means for promoting their eleva- 
tion and advancement will never cease to 
exist. 

The tendency of scientific knowledge is 
to promote the advancement of the people 
in intellectual greatness, general intelli- 
zence, and public morality ; because science 
tends to expand the intellect, both by the 
the variety of the topics that are brought 
under consideration, and by the nature of 
the topics themselves. Science is a term 
signifying knowledge; and it may be used 
here as including a knowledge of the laws 
of nature, and of the influence which the 
operation of these laws exerts upon matter. 
This knowledge received its first impulse 
towards earth from a purer sphere; for 
knowledge was born in heaven; and it was 
with the CrEaToR when he ‘marked out 
for the sea its decreed place,’’ and when he 
outlined the earth’s immense path in space. 
A knowledge of the laws of nature is nota 
repetition of a series of words expressive of 
mere abstractions. Itisa tracing of groups 
of phenomena to certain classified opera- 
tions or developments of Divine power. 
The fields cf observation are various; but 
the focus on which the reflected light is col- 
lected, as it scintillates from all and each of 
them, is Gop. His works are all of them 
profoundly vast, or remarkable for their mi- 
nuteness, but allteeming with beauty. But, 
whichever of these three essential features 
of distinctiveness belong to any particular 
department of study, there is always this 
general feature developed, namely—a wise 
and delicate employment of dimitless know- 
ledge on the part of the Almighty. For 
instance; in the regular succession of the 
seasons we have three causes which com- 
bine to produce these changes: — First, 
There is the motion of the earth in its or- 
bit; secondly, the inclination of the earth’s 
axis to the ecliptic ; thirdly, the north pole 
always pointing in the same direction in 
space, It is easy to write this in words, but 
not so easy to realize the ideas they express. 
We admire the ingenuity of the contrivances 


by which the pe dulums of our clocks swing 
regularly, and give us note of passing time ; 
but the earth, how vast is that when com- 
pared with the pendulum! and yet it is far 
more nicely poised in space. Since the first 
man walked in his garden, the earth is 
reekoned to have swung more than six 
thousand times round the sun ; this isa long 
stretch of time, but science teaches us that 
these are but as the seconds, if we may so 
say, of the hours of eternity. There is 
something in the thought grand, vast, and 
transcendent; and by bringing our minds 
frequently under the influence of such 
thoughts, there is created a sympathy for 
the grand and the vast, and a tendency to- 
wards a magnanimity of soul; and this 
sympathy with what is great nourishes a 
craving for an acquaintance with the se- 
crets of nature’s operations—a craving that 
can never be palled, could we even know 
the whole of them. By feasting the intel- 
lect on those truths which have been elabo- 
rated by the researches and investigations 
of Newton and others, it becomes greatly 
strengthened, and its capacity for further 
growth increased. When we think of this 
world, with all its masses of land and its 
dark reservoirs of water, existing only as a 
vast speck in space, scarcely discernible 
from several of the planets in the system to 
which it belongs; and if we rise in contem- 
plation from the earth to the sun, and pass 
from sun to sun, through the firmament in 
which we move, and conceive that there are 
thousands such firmaments in space, all in 
motion, and allinstinct with life ; and thence 
return back to our own little world again, 
and its still smaller inhabitants ; surely we 
may learn how little we are; be induced to 
restrain ourselves from what is evil; and 
be urged towards the pursuit and practice 
of all that is good and right. And these are 
the first steps towards the attainment. of 
intellectual greatness, 
«For prudent, cautious, self-control 
Is wisdom’s root.” 

But the nature and variety of the topics 
which science presents to the mind furnish 
an almost infinite change of occupation to 
the mental powers. For instance, chemistry 
teaches us the relations which minute par- 
ticles have to each other. Asa science, it 
presents fields of study so varied and'so 
interesting, that it might of itself furnish 
amusement and study for a life-time. It 
has been insinuated that a knowledge of 
the details of this science by the masses has 
made them acquainted with methods of 
secret murder by poison of which they were 
formerly ignorant. If chemistry does re- 
veal to the populace the nature and pro- 
perties of certain poisonous substances, it 
states as clearly that, when the body of a 
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suspected victim is examined within a| habit of investigation, of close-thinking, 
certain time after death, and the stomach | and of tracing the connection between cause 
with its contents, &c., subjected to pre- | and effect. 


scribed tests, the poison can be detected. 


And the enjoyment of the mind is not 


The knowledge of the certainty of detection | lessened, but rather increased, by being cul- 


ought to deter the malicious from the per- 
petration of such black deeds. But they 
would not be less rare were science with- 
held from the populace. Such deeds can 
only be prevented by the diffusion of moral 
principles, which science, although it tends 
to foster, can never of itself create. Butit is 
not with such dark subjects that the student 
of chemistry occupies the chief portion ‘of 
his time. The general and particular pzin- 
ciples of chemical philosophy involve many 
beautiful and great truths. ‘The laws of 
chemical combination present far more in- 
teresting and pleasing phenomena to the 
mind than the mummeries of the magicians 
of yore. The process of digestion, the pro- 
perties of food, the changes of venous into 
arterial blood, the phenomenon of respira- 
tion, together with the arrangement for the 
abstraction from our bodies of the worn- 
out and decayed particles of matter, and 
the replacing of them with fresh consti- 
tuents—all go to furnish a large fund for 
the exercise of the intellect, on matters that 
have a direct relation to ourselves. 

Besides these, there are many other sub- 
jects for thought which this science opens 
up to us from external nature; such as the 
atmosphere, its simple constitution, its 
useful properties, and the nice adjustment 
of its ingredients to each other; together 
with the important functions of that agent 
in connection with the respiration of animals 
and plants. Then there are processes con- 
nected with the arts and manufactures, 
which come under the observation of the 


student, and many nice adaptations of | delight! 


means to ends, which confirm and corrobo- 
rate those ideas respecting a Supreme In- 
telligence which man receives from a higher 
source. The science of chemistry, thus, by 
the variety of its topics, and their interest- 
ing nature, tends to enlarge the intellectual 
capacity, and to preserve it in a healthy 
state of activity; for the mind, as well as 
the body, requires variety in the kind of its 
nutriment; and that the mind may be so 
supplied, there is not one science merely, 
but many, and even in each of these there 
are departments suited to every variety of 
taste. 

Thus, because scientific knowledge tends 
to open a variety of interesting fields of 
investigation, extensive in their range, and 
requiring great mental energy and per- 
severance in their pursuit, therefore scien- 
tifie knowledge tends to promote intel- 
lectual greatness. It alsotends to promote 
general intelligence, because it induces a 


| 


tivated. The man who in childhood felt the 
first appeal to his heart from external 
nature, as he stood on the crisp snow in 
the twilight of a winter day, and, looking 
up, saw the moon shining faintly through 
the trees, with their leafless branches, does 
not think the common phenomena which he 
may now beableto trace to certain secondary 
causes, one whit less interesting and beauti- 
ful. What though he now knows that the 
alternations of day and night are caused by 
the diurnal motion of the earth, still he will 
not view the sun rise with less pleasure in 
manhood, than he did in the wondering, 
short-lived years of boyhood! Thereis a 
pleasure that takes possession of every 
observant mind, as the vapoury masses of 
purple drapery which shroud the sun from. 
view amongst their ample folds, open up, 
and let the stream of light flow onwards; 
or, sometimes, when the clouds rear up for 
a short period a groined arch of purple and 
golden tints, blended harmoniously and 
beauteously together, the open space is filled 
up bya grey curtain of morning mist, which 
vanishes gradually; or, again, as the bright 
orb seems to rise majestically, while the 
light wind slowly moves more distant 
clouds, which seemed to be like floating 
islands on asea of gold; or, as when shining 
on many a changing scene, the sun moves 
gradually in his daily path, and nears the 
western region, we often see the most 
brilliant colours strewn on the sky, tinted 
and shaded by the inimitable pencil of the 
INFINITE; how great, how exquisite is the 
No wonder that the untutored 
mind of the Indian led him to fancy that in 
the undefinable West, the heroes of his 
nation roam free and at large in the hunt- 
ing grounds of the Great Spirit; for we 
often behold the sun recede from our view 
behind a screen of clouds, from whence the 
light pours forth with an_ effulgence 
bright as if it radiated directly from the 
throne of the ETERNAL, And surely no 
one will say that science robs these phe- 
nomena of their zest, or detracts from their 
beauty. No! By cultivating the mind, 
you make it more susceptible of impres- 
sions from the pure and lovely in nature 
and in art; just as the painter can lay 
his colours with better effect upon a sheet of 
canvas, than on a bundle of flax. 
There is another consideration. These 
sights are open to all, They are priceless ; 
yet they can be viewed by the workman in 
his fustian dress, with feelings of as intense 
delight as those experienced by the prince, 
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decked with jewels, and clothed in the robes 
of state; only let the peasant have a culti- 
vated taste, for Nature is no respecter of 
persons; all are welcome to her presence- 
chamber. Her oracle is ever accessible to the 
inquiring mind. Her responses cheer the 
heart amidst many of the glooms of life, 
and her pure lessons, rightly learned, will 
enable a man to leave the world better than 
he found it. This love of nature, as the 
manifest operation of Wispom and Om- 
NIPOTENCE, tends to form in the observant 
mind habits of clear and independent think- 
ing, and to set it free from following, 
blindly and without good reason given, the 
precepts and opinions of the pedagogue. 
it is the habit of thinking for himself, of 
reasoning well, of being ‘‘fully persuaded 
in his own mind,” that distinguishes the 
intelligent man from those who think as 
others do, in whom they confide; and in 
proportion as you increase this desire for 
individual intelligence amongst the masses, 
will you increase the general amount of in- 
telligence. And it is because science tends 
to expand the intellect, and lead the mind 
to investigate and think individually, that 
we regard it as tending to promote an in- 
creased amount of general intelligence. 
Science also tends to foster and promote 
public morality. First, because, whilst 
engaged in the pursuit of this kind of 
knowledge, we are likely to be kept apart 
from bad company; secondly, because the 
pursuit of science is incompatible with 
habits of vicious indulgence; next, because 
science brings out minds into contact with 
the intricate development of the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the CREATOR, 
and tends thereby to elevate our minds, 
and acts as a restraint upon immoral ac- 
tions. Further, by confirming the truths of 
revelation. This it does by demonstrating 
the existence, and unfolding the attributes 
of the Deity; by furnishing striking analo- 
gies of the doctrine of the resurrection ; 
and by various other facts which will soon 
become obvious to the thoughtful student. 
And, still further, science tends to promote 
public morality by enabling the humble 
artisan to render a reason of ‘‘the hope 
that is in him,” when assailed by the crafty 
sceplic. While so many mysteries surround 
those things which are the most common 
and useful, he will not stumble because he 
finds mystery connected with the existence 
and government of the Great Being who 
ereated and who manages the universe. 
Again: an acquaintance with science 
enables the artisan to distinguish between 
the true and the false in philosophy. And 
were sound information as to the phe- 
nomena of nature, and the secondary causes 


which produce them, but well grafted in! 


the minds of young men, there would be 
far fewer perverts to the ranks of the 
doubters. Many a young man has been 
led astray from the truths taught in the 
Bible, because he felt puzzled by curious 
questions about matters not plainly re- 
vealed ; let these be manfully laid aside 
till we shuffle off our corporeal frame, and 
bathe our souls in light. . Meanwhile, let all 
bear in mind that the chief subjects of 
revelation are, the character of God, the 
present duty, and the future destiny of man, 
And the subjects of science are the works 
of God; subjects these which afiord uns 
bounded scope, and enable the mind to 
stretch, as it were, into infinity, Thus, by 
bringing us into contact with the sublime, 
pure, and beautiful in the works of God; 
by isolating us from the company of the 
vicious, and by confirming and corrobo- 
rating the truth of revelation, science tends 
to promote public morality. 

Further—because science tends to pro- 
mote general intelligence and intellectual 
greatness, therefore it ought to be widely 
spread. But MeEcuanics’ INSTITUTIONS 
are amongst the best means of spreading 
this valuable kind of knowledge amongst the 
people. Therefore should the whole coms 
munity set their hearts and hands to work 
to spread the influence, increase the num- 
ber, and add to the value of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutions. The tvmes demand this; and all 
can assist to meet that demand. The 
artizan can do much, by availing himself of 
all the benefits of these institutions, and by 
urging others to do so. The wealthy can 
help, by contributing to the respectability 
of these institutions, and by attendance 
upon them, without interfering in their 
management. The clergy can do much, by 
exercising a kind, manly, and imtelligent 
friendship towards them. And the press 
can greatly aid, by expressing a sound, and 
healthy, and encouraging approval of these 
institutions, instead of a sickly whine, as if 
their final hour had come. And let the 
Directors of Mechanics’ Institutions, in- 
stead of pandering to the love of mere 
novelty, or amusement, or ministering to 
excitement, or seeking to gratify the desires 
of a misdirected or perverted intellect, let 
them, I say, be careful to furnish sound 
information as to all that may be of service 
to artisans in the exercise of their voca- 
tions; that which profits them while hear- 
ing, and in their after meditations; that 
which will make them wiser and better, 
which will enable them rightly to appre- 
ciate the blessings of Providence, to per- 
form their social duties; that which may, 
instrumentally, add comfort to their present 
condition, and fit and prepare them for a 
nobler state of being. Let the managers of 
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portant to the true prosperity of the nation 
that the bulk of the people should be in- 
telligent and moral; and let them be care- 
ful so to employ this agency, that that 
great object may be realized. 

In the former portion of this paper I have 
endeavoured to shew that science tends to 
expand the intellect and to promote intel- 
ligence and public morality. Could I reach 
the statesman’s ear, I would say: “‘If you 
wish to see a thinking, deliberative people, 
who can appreciate good measures, and will 
do allin their power to prevent you from 
bringing forward bad ones, educate the 
people.” And tothe merchant: ‘If you 
want a regular, steady home market for 
your goods, and would have for customers 
those who best deserve to wear, and who 
will be best able to buy, your merchandise, 
then allure mechanics and artisans away 
‘from the public-house; give them more 
leisure for study, for breathing fresh air 
and for wholesome recreation; educate 
them, and they will become better servants ; 
give them knowledge, and they will love 
you; become one with them in their intel- 
lectual pursuits and enjoyments, and, as 
you value’ your country’s weal, do not 
isolate them from you; convince them that 


you consider yourselves as ‘bone of their : 


bone, and flesh of their flesh.’ Be willing 
even to make a few sacrifices for their sakes, 
assured that it will be more than made up 
to you. Should you neglect to do this, 
what will be the result? ‘The intelligent, 
skilful workmen may not injure a hair of 
your head, nor abstract a farthing’s worth 
of your property ; but they will forsake the 
land of their fathers—the soil which the 
gore of their ancestors dyed while defend- 
ing, and their skill and sobriety will be 
transferred to the rising republic of the 
west, or to far distant regions yielding no 
benefit to their native land. ‘There new 
masters will become your competitors in 
the markets of the world, and will be con- 
tending against you, with this advantage, 
amongst others, that while you have pauper 
taxes pressing upon you, they are free from 
all such burdens.” 

But it is to my equals—to those who live 
by labour, and who labour to live, that I 


these institutions remember that it is im-! would look as the parties who are respon- 


sible for the permanent and prosperous 
existence of these useful institutions. It is 
we who can and must keep them up, by our 
sympathy with their objects, by our regular 
attendance on the instructions furnished, 
and by our pecuniary support. We are 
exposed to blame: it is said that we are 
slow to avail ourselves of the privileges thus: 
offered to us; that the minority of the at- 
tendants are working men. If this has 
been true as to the past, let us see to it 
that it shall be sono longer. Let those of 
us who reside in cities or in towns where 
mechanics’ institutions are founded, organize ~ 
ourselves into committees, to promote the 

sale of tickets of admission, and to make 
known as extensively as possible the ob- 
jects and claims and advantages of mem- 
bership. As to ourselves, let us lay by 
such smali sum weekly as shall enable us 
without difficulty to meet the current ex- 
penses of subscription, extra lectures, and’ 
other incidentals. By a combination of 
judicious and persevering exertions, let us 
aim to place them on a firmer and surer: 
basis than they have ever yet been; thus 
we may make the next winter (which will 
be their JUBILEE year) the most remarkable 
period of their history; and thus we may 
greatly benefit ourselves and those who 
may come after us. We shall thus have 
pleasant and profitable employment for eur 
evenings, as far as we can spare them from 
our homes; we shall store our minds with 
useful knowledge, and shall learn to sym- 
pathise with the FRANKLINS, the Fara- 
pDAYs, the Burrirrs, and others, who, 
having at first but slender means, yet, by — 
pursuing their studies with an ardour and 

energy which no difficulties could damp or ' 
retard, and with a perseverance and whole- 

mindedness which neither the sneers of the» 
thoughtless nor the coldness of the self- 

indulgent could check or divide,—acquired, 

a name which will never be forgotten, and, 
a fame which is wholly imperishable. We 

may not succeed to their eminence, but we’ 
can frame our pursuit of knowledge after 
their example. They are colossal monu- 
ments, but they are monuments of the. 
mental energies of a determined people. 
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VALUE OF LABOUR.—It is to labour, and to labour only, that man owes everything possessed 


of exchangeable value. 


Labour is the talisman that has raised him from the condition of the 


savage; that has changed the desert and the forest into cultivated fields ; that has covered the 


earth with cities, and the ocean with ships; that has given us 
instead of want, misery, and barbarism,—M‘Culloch, 


plenty, comfort, and elegance ; 
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THE JOURNEYMAN SHOEMAKER. 
By D. Wricut, “ One of the Craft,” Aberdeen. 


As the “ Worktnc Man’s Frienp” is estab- 
lished mainly to elevate the working classes in 


their position, this desirable object might be 
_ promoted to some extent if working men would 
avail themselves of its pages to make known 


their opinions, and to detail such grievances as 
admit of removal by the exertions of working 
men themselves, aided by intelligent employers. 
Instead of merely writing “ smooth-flowing 
sentences on common-place subjects,” it would 
be better in this utilitarian. age, if writers in 
such periodicals as this, which circulates exten- 
sively amongst the working classes, would con- 
fine themselves to practical suggestions. 

There is evidently a spirit of progress, and a 
love of improvement among the working classes 
themselves, which only requires to be directed, 
in order to produce much good. 

_ With this view we have written out a few of 
the general grievances of our journeymen shoe- 
makers, to which we request the attention of 
intelligent workmen and employers, in the hope 
that the familiar view of the subject, and the 
practicability of the remedies proposed, may 
prompt them to “put their shoulders to the 
wheel” of human progress and improvement. 
Much has recently been written and spoken on 
the manifold evils arising from the over-crowd- 
ing of houses; and the want of ventilation, of 
light, and of a proper supply of water, has 
long been felt by the general body of working 
men. In the case of the journeyman shoe- 
maker, supposing he lives in a large town, one 
solitary room, without a single convenience, is 
all that can be afforded for himself, his wife; 
and family, as living-room, kitchen, bed-room, 
and workshop combined! ‘Those who have 


only a superficial knowledge of the conditions. 


essential to health, will at once perceive that 
without the addition of workshop to the other 
uses, which the one solitary room is made to 
serve, the condition of the shoemaker is any- 
thing but enviable; and when it has to serve 
as a workshop also, which is a circumstance 
anything but rare, the condition of the shoe- 
maker must be miserable indeed! By this ar- 
rangement health, which is the poor man’s 
capital, is not only endangered by over-crowd- 
ing, but domestic and personal cleanliness is 
much hindered, sometimes disregarded, in con- 
sequence. By the continual presence of children, 
and the stir consequent on domestic operations, 
the work of the shoemaker is greatly retarded, 
and late nights are the consequent result. 
When illness overtakes any member of the 
family, and the single room must also serve as 
a sick-room, all the other evils are much 
aggravated. The condition of another portion 
of journeymen shoemakers, who are obliged to 


work in miserable attics, is not much better- 
Ina miserable, narrow, confined garret-room, 
we shall find two, three, and sometimes, four 
workmen working together; the roof so low 
that every time they rise from the stool they 
either knock their heads against, the ceiling, or 
more cautiously, remain in a stooping position ;, 
and, when working, have scarcely commom 
** souter’s room,” so miserably confined is the 
narrow limit of their “ prison-house.’” In many 
places of this description, some of the workmen 
have but a very miserable supply of light, which. 
is a very necessary article to “‘ the craft,” andin 
every case, they have to carry their water up a 
long flight of stairs, and sometimes from a dis~ 
tance too; and exorbitant rents are charged 
for the miserable accommodation afforded. 
Now, we never met with a single workman 
but confessed these to be grievous evils, and yet, 
though these have existed for a time beyond 
the memory of the oldest in the trade, neither 
workmen nor employers, have ever thought of 
aremedy. Yet the remedy is simple, and can 
be put into operation without involving any 
extra outlay on the part of a journeyman,. We 
contend that proper workshops could be pro-- 
vided for journeymen shoemakers, for. the same 
rent as they are now charged for accommoda-. 
tion altogether inadequate to the proper. per- 
formance of their usual work. 

The remedy. we propose is by a union of em- 
ployers, or of these and journeymen combined, 
as a Building Society, to erect proper workshops: 
for the workmen in the trade. ‘The ground-floor 
could be arranged for shops. or. coffee-rooms,. 
which would command a’ high rent, and thus, 
the workshops could be let at a cheaper rate to 
the journeymen. This society could ‘be regu- 
lated by the same rules as our ordinary building 
societies, and altogether apart from the reak 
moral and social good that sucha scheme would 
effect, we are convinced that even as a specu- 
lation it would pay, if placed: under, judicious. 
management. .Toregulate the size of the build- 
ing, steps would require to be taken, in the first 
place,toascertain the probable. number of jour- 
neymen who would become tenants; and, this. 
is quite a simple matter. 

The floor or floors set apart as workshops 
would,.of course, require to be divided into 
separate workshops by wooden partitions, the 
windows being so arranged that each workshop 
would haye a good supply of light equally dis-. 
tributed. In such a building, the workmen, by’ 
purchasing all the thread, and other requisite: 
materials, together, could obtain it at the whole-. 
sale price, which would enable them the more 
easily to pay their rent-charge ; and each’ em- 
ployer could have all his workmen working to-+ 
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gether under a foreman, which would ensure 
the work being done regularly, and at the re- 
quired time; and thus the many temptations 
which come in the way of one who has his time 
in his own hands, as journeymen shoemakers 
generally have, would be removed, and regu- 
larity of work and of wages at once ensured. 
Another great evil would be removed by such 
atrangements. In a considerable number of 
the shoemakers’ shops apprentices are kept 
working at whatever description of work hap- 
pens to be most profitable to the master, with- 
out regard to the proper instruction of the ap- 
prentice in any definite branch of the trade; 
and it often happens that, when his timeis served 
out, he is at once dismissed from his employet’s 
service, and before he can obtain a regular seat 
of work, he has to become a pupil to some jour- 
neynian, and pay £2, or more, for the required 
instructions. But if the apprentice, after serv- 
ing some little time in his employer’s back 
shop, was placed in the journeymens’ workshop 
which we have proposed, where all the work- 
meén employed by his master were working, the 
apprentice, with a very ordinary capacity, and 
ordinary civility on the part of the journeymen, 
could soon pick up the proper mode of work- 
ing, and before his apprentice time was done, 
he might be a proficient hand, and require no 
after-pupiling, which would be a considerable 
advantage, both in saving money, and at once 
obtaining steady employment after he becomes 
journeyman. 

There are many minor evils connected with 
the trade which might easily be removed. 
There is, for instance, what the journeymen call 
hanging! that is, the journeymen are often 
obliged, from the want of proper arrangement 
on the employer’s part, to wait for hours toge- 
ther, first, until he cuts the stuff for a pair of 
shoes, and second, till the uppers come from the 
hands of the binder; and in this way about a 
day, and probably two days, in the week is 
completely lost by the workman. To make up 
for lost time, the journeyman works late every 
night—far later than the generality of other 
tradesmen; and by the end of the week he is so 
far behind with his week’s work, that he works 
till ten, eleven, and sometimes nearly twelve 
o’clock on Saturday night. After this hour he 
has to get his wages, and his wife has frequently 
to purchase their Sunday’s provisions. 

At such hours these purchases must be made 
in a hurried manner, and without due regard 
either to the quality or the price of the articles, 
as she is compelled to take what she finds in 
the few shops that are then open, and these are 
generally shops of the poorest description, where 
the “worst kind of articles are usually kept. 
By this system the workman is just robbed of 
so much of his wages. It is pretty generally 
known that few journeymen shoemakers work 
on Monday, or at least during the early part of 
the day, and those who are unacquainted with 


the real cause of this, eee be wait t to ascribe 
it to the indolence or the workmen. But this 
is a mistaken idea. The real cause is the want 
of a proper system of arrangement on the part 
of the employer to keep the workmen with a 
constant supply of work. Ifthe workman calls 
on Monday morning, he finds that his employer 
has neglected to cut his stuff for the next pair 
of shoes he is to make, and he is told to call 
again after breakfast. When he calls again at 
the stated time, he finds the employer in the 
same position, and he is then probably told 
that it will be sent to him in a short time, and 
about dinner-time he is supplied with the uppers 
to stitch together, or close, as the craft express 
it, and after dinner-time he gets the rest of the 
materials; but when he calls on the binder, he 
finds, from the great stock of work she has been 
supplied with by employers as careless of their 
workmen’s interest as their own, that he cannot 
get more than one of his uppers in the evening, 
and of course he can do scarcely anything at 
his work till that time. Can it be wondered at 
that the workman who has experienced this 
usage, week after week, should, in a short time, 
cease to call on his employer on Monday, and 
if he has no job of his own to do at home, that 
he often, while passing away the time in 
the street, or in the garret at some use- 
less work, gets into vicious habits, and that 
much of the ‘‘ souter’s Monday” is eventually 
spent in the public-house, spending his money, 
and thus making bad worse. 

Now the slightest regard for habits of order, 
on the part of the employer, could easily re- 
move this evil, which is often the parent of 
more serious results. If he would only prepare 
two or three pairs of shoes at one time, for each 
workman in his employment, and just get a day 
beforehand with the closing aad binding part 
of the business, all would be well, both for him 
and his workmen too, because then they could 
do their work in time, and late nights would 
soon cease, and disappointments, both to the 
employer and to the customer, would cease 
along with “the hanging system.” We are 
aware that the employer may say that “the 
workman wouldn’t work on Monday though he 
had work, for you cannot get him to do a pair 
of shoes on that day, when they happen to be 
very particularly required.” But this is bad 
reasoning. It is exactly because you do not 
make a point of insisting on having a pair 
made every Monday, whether they are particu- 
larly required or not, that you cannot get him 
to work when they are really so wanted. 

Therefore, we would say, begin at once! 
have his work ready when you know he should 
be working, and persevere in this course, and 
you may depend on it your own interest will 
not suffer by so doing. In regard to those em- 
ployers who do not care a single straw for the 
interests of their workmen, so long as they con- 
tinue to serve their purposes, we would say they 
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deserve no encouragement from the public in | journeymen have formed societies to regulate 


the way of custom, and their own interests 
often suffer for their selfish conduct, for their 
workmen will catch the infection of selfishness, 
and take every adyantage of their employer 
Which they have in their power. If employers 
want their workmen to do their work regularly, 
and in proper time, they should set them the 
example by doing their part regularly also; and 
when a slack time does come, instead of hang- 
ing on the journeymen, waiting in expectation 
of their accustomed number of pairs, it would 
be better to tell them that you have none to 
give them, than thus to be the means of robbing 
the workmen by the hanging system, for we 
must bear in mind that, so far as working is 
concerned, “ time is money,” and “ time lost is 
money lost.” 

Within the last few years leather has got 
much cheaper than formerly; and when the 
customer complains that shoes are as dear as 
ever, the master, who really has all the advan- 
tage, will say “the principal part of the cost is 
for journeymen’s wages: I pay so much per 
pair for making.” But he does not state that the 
journeyman has to furnish part of the material 
of which the shoes are made, such as thread, 
rosin, paste, bristles, &c., and that so very 
stingy are some employers, in cutting out, that 
they wilfully leave the soles far too short, and 
expect workmen to furnish material tomakethem 
up to the proper length. Such grievances as 
this, though of little moment single, when 
aggregated are a serious evil. We appeal to 
intelligent employers to remove them at once 
by a more generous line of conduct towards 
their workmen. 

We understand that in come localities the 
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the wages paid them, and that as strikes are 
now very rare, their funds have accumulated 
to a considerable amount. Now, if they weuld 
only agree to commence the building of a model 
workshop for themselves, with the funds re- 
ferred to, along with such weekly payments as 
may be found necessary to make up a sufficient 
sum for that purpose, much good would result, 
not only to themselves, but to their employers 
also. We also appeal to those societies estab- 
lished to improve the condition of the working 
classes, whether the erection of workshops for 
journeymen shoemakers would not be a proper 
matter to take up with spirit, seeing that so 
many evils are connected with the present 
system of working at home, or in the miserable 
attics already referred to. We are happy to 
find, from several letters received from England, 
and several parts in Scotland, requesting more 
details on the management of the mutual-in- 
struction classes, which we recommended in 
our essay on the “ Intellectual Elevation of the 
Working Classes,” in the second supplementary 
number of THE WORKING MAN’S FRIEND, that 
our first attempt at public essay-writing has 
already done some good ; and this circumstance 
alone, apart from the valuable books we received 
from the proprietor, is more than a recompense 
for our little efforts. 

To the working men who have thus written 
to us, and to the working classes generally, we 
say, continue to read THE WoRKING MAN’S 
FRIEND, and you will find in its pages many 
practical suggestions for the improvement of 
your condition, and much instruction in the 
way of well-doing. 

Aberdeen, July 10th, 1850. 


HINTS TO WORKING MEN, 
By Tomas Topp, Working Man’s Son, Maryport. 


In arranging the different points upon which 
I take the liberty of giving a word of advice, I 
select as the first that of industry. Labour is 
appointed for man; and though not always 
fairly rewarded, it is the most honourable 
means of support which the working man has. 
When pursued within proper bounds, it is 
highly conducive to health, serenity of mind, 
and good morals. Industry will furnish you 
with means of supporting families who depend 
upon you. If you have been brought up 
to a menial employment, and feel yourselves 
incompetent for any higher situation, you must 
try to be reconciled to your condition; at the 
same time I would advise as many of you as 
possible to aspire after higher situations, and 
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to qualify yourselves for more profitable em- 
Whatever sort of work you are 
engaged in, set to it early in the morning, fol- 
low it diligently through the day, and see that 
your family do the same, For relaxation, 
make a prudent choice of time and place; but 
never spend the beginning of the week in idle- 
ness, to be obliged, by extra exertions, to make 
it up at the latter end. As servants, in the 
language of Scripture, I would say, ‘‘ Be obe- 
dient to your own masters, and try to please 
them well in all things.” Be faithful and per- 
form their work, ‘not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers, but in singleness of heart, as unto the 
Lord.” 1) 3h 
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AN ingenwous mind.can never be the sole | most finished workmanship, implanted within 
treasurer of its acquisitions. We are not only | him, as a distinguishing essence, a living, vital, 
induced by a restless, prying curiosity, to ac- | principle, by which all its machinery should be 
quire all the knowledge in our power, but also | set in motion, and employed for purposes more 
to impart that knowledge to our fellow-beings, | lofty and noble than in the case of any other 
and thereby make them joint treasurers of | existing creature upon earth. By the motions 
whatever funds of learning we may possess. | and appetencies of all other sentient animals, 
This is evident from the avidity with which we | we plainly perceive that they, in some degree, 
inform each other of any momentous passing | possess the power of thought, proving, in ac- 
event, and the restlessness and anxiety we | cordance with the Divine goodness, that facul- 
evince until we have made other bosoms depo- | ties have been bestowed upon all creatures in 
sitories of our knowledge. The existence and | perfect harmony with their various conditions 
active operation of such a principle is essen- | and wants. And seeing, therefore, that man, 
tially beneficial to society, and exhibits, in one | as governor below, possessing an ascendancy 
point of view, the marvellous mechanism of | over the mute creatio.s, would require a mind 
the mind within, which not only perceives and | intinitely elevated above ull mere terrestrial 
cogitates, but impels us to join in mental | beings, He bestowed upon him a mind which, 
communion—to unite in cultivating the growth | though circumscribed in its limits, should yet 
and expansion of our intellectual faculties, and | have the power to rise from its sphere of im- 
enables us to transmit from one to another, and | mediate action, and, with a subtlety the most 
ultimately from age to age, the history of every | swift and mysterious, range back into the past, 
important passing event in the social and poli- | look forward to the future, and in all its move- 
tical arena, the account of every new scientific | ments and aspirations, claim affinity with its 
discovery, and the recorded opinions of philo- | Creator. 
sophers and statesmen, concerning the various If we look carefully and impartially, so 
questions discussed in their respective ages. far as we are permitted, into the moral go- 
Thus we find this provision implanted in the | vernment of the world, we shall see that all 
human mind to carry forward the intercourse things are carried forward in such a way as to 
of opinion, one of the most important in the| ensure our comfort and happiness in _ time, 
whole social economy; because it is evident | while visibly, yet silently, warning us to pre- 
there must be a communion of souls, a min- | pare for the future. And as we profess to be- 
gling of spirits; the currents of thought and | lieve that our destinies through immortal 
feeling must flow through every rank and gra- | ages depend upon our practical adoption of 
dation of society before the benefits we derive | principles consistent with the character, laws, 
from social friendship could be eitherestablished | and government of our Creator, it hence fol- 
or felt; in short, the great portion of our pro- | lows that there is no ambition so lofty, laud- 
bationary happiness here rests upon this ever | able, and interesting to humble, rational minds, 
active principle. Without it, life would become | as that which induces usto obtain as compre- 
a burden, and man be a solitary hermit amidst | hensive a view as the limits of our nature will 
the wilderness of his species. Man, born with | permit, of the attributes and government of 
an. intellect of the noblest order, would be un- | that great Being, as seen through the works of 
able to cultivate it, or understand its nature or | creation and Providence, in connection with all 
capacity ; born with prospects in time over | that He has revealed through the volume of his 
which he could. not glance, and with hopes of | written word. Nor can it be considered an 
the future over which he could not expatiate, | ambitious principle alone, which impels us for- 
he» would be more pitiable, more forlorn and } ward in search of such momentous knowledge; 
miserable, than the inferior animals, and sink | it is simply and emphatically our duty. The 
into his mother earth happy, if sensible, at the | love, indeed, of knowledge, considered as the 
relief granted. by the King .of Terrors, then a | gratification of an insatiable curiosity, may 
welcome ‘visitor. urge us onward to explore some of the recesses 
But, in admitting the agency of an Omnipo- | of human learning; and ambition for some 
tent Creator, we. believe .He saw before man | worldly end may likewise induce us to tra- 
was created what would be most beneficial. for | verse the same open. paths, but by whatever 
his happiness, anc most in accordance with his | motive induced, the employment itself, seeking 
own infinite attributes. And having created | more enlarged views of the character and moral 
him in the most exquisite form, and of the! government of God, is, obviously, one attended 
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with results more rich, magnificent, and sublime, | defined within himself; while, though the vast 


more deep-searching and solemn, than any 
upon which the minds of either men or angels 
can expatiate ; and, as such, should be attended 
with all that calmness and depth of thought, 
all that solemnity and depth of feeling, and all 
that depth of humility and awe-struck admira- 
tion and wonder, which objects so stupendous 
and magnificent as the universe displays, must 
ereate in devout, intelligent minds. 

There are features, however, belonging to 
this great inquiry which, considered apart from 
it# vast importance, gives it a distinctive cha- 
racter of its own; inasmuch as there is no sub- 
ject of scientific, philosophic inquiry, but which 
ean be brought to bear with all its force in 
favour of those truths which it is the peculiar 
province of natural theology to elucidate. Each 
science has its own immediate region to ex- 
plore; but theology is, or in itself should be, a 
concentration of the results of all the sciences, 
pointing with unerring aim above, and throw- 
ing all their vast and invincible volumes of 
evidence into the balance to prove the exist- 
ence and supreme government of God. Herein 
consists the impregnable strength of all the 
combined arguments adduced to establish this 
point. Did one branch of science contradict 
another, or did any discovery controvert the 
conclusions hitherto drawn from the experi- 
ments of all inductive philosophy, and which, 
accordingly, had a tendency to negative the 
truth of those demonstrations which give their 
aid to the truths of theology, we might be led 
to doubt their axiomatic certainty ; and hence 
the conclusions deduced from their premises. 
But when nothing of an opposite nature and 
tendency can be brought forward, when the 
results of all scientific inquiries converge directly 
to a focal point, and when that towering column 
of emphatic evidence, shoots its spire to the 
throne of heaven, and points to the Deity, 
wrapt, though He be, in the mysterious dark- 
ness of his Divinity, we cannot forbear casting 
our belief into the balance of faith, and ex- 
claiming, with a great master-spirit of our 
age,—* 


“ There is a Ged, all nature cries, 
Ten thousand tongues proclaim : 
His arm almighty, mind all wise, 
.. And bid each voice, in chorus rise 
To magnify His name,’ 


There is another view of the question, and it is 
this :—In all the sciences the objects under the 
contemplation of the inquirer may be said to 
lie within the reach of his senses, while the 
great’ object of all true theology is wrapt in 
deepest obscuration. The whole world of mat- 
‘ter lies before the eye of the natural philoso- 
pher; and by his internal consciousness the 
metaphysician has the whole science of mind 
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objects of astronomy be placed, by their dis- 
tance, beyond the effective reach of unassisted 
human vision and measurement, by the help 
of the telescope, and the loftier range of 
mathematics, the wonders of the heavens haye 
been unravelled, and man’s mind enlarged 
with the expansion of the universe, which, 
from one has been multiplied into innumerable 
worlds, and vast immensity without. limits to 
human ken, been found prolific of wonders 
hitherto beyond the most extravagant dreams 
of the most fanciful speculators.. But though 
the Deity be shrouded in inscrutable mystery, 
when the glimmering light of nature is the only 
lamp, by whose rays we attempt to obtain a 
full and enlightened knowledge of His exist- 
ence, and natural and moral: attributes; there 
are those avenues through which we may be 
led tothe knowledge of distinct facts, tending 
to shadow forth the prominent. characteristics 
of His being and nature. ‘The spirituality of 
His nature, places Him beyond the reach of our 
material vision. We cannot ascend in search 
of Him through the endless sum of infinite 
ages that are past, nor search into the count- 
less succession of ages wound up in the com- 
ing eternity, any more than we can compre- 
hend Him as inhabiting, by His omnipresence, 
regions of boundless immensity—space with- 
out limits, filled with worlds so vast and. in- 
numerable, that, to which all the material 
atoms of our globe would count but as a unit. 
Yet, notwithstanding our inability so far to 
pierce into hidden mysteries, or draw away the 
encircling veil from Deity, we have within us, 
and without us, those materials upon which we 
can draw for evidence; and from the voices 
issuing thence, without far trenching upon 
the dubious region of transcendent specu- 
lation, ascertain, with considerable accuracy, 
the nature of His being and attributes. he 
feelings, passions, and emotions within us, the 
map of the universe spread around us, and 
the starry canopy above us, though in the ag- 
gregate overwhelming us with their vastness 
and puzzling us with their apparent com- 
plexity, are the fields of evidence, by investi- 
gating which the enigma enclosing the Deity, 
may be partially unriddled. These are the ob- 
jects of our investigation; GOD is the object of, 
our search.’ ‘These are the witnessss: of the 
truths of theology ; andthe truths of theology 
are the objects of our search. ‘The fundamental 
truth, therefore, and the great object of all 
theological researches is Gop. 

het two fields of inquiry, therefore, in which 
to prove design, and hence the existence of a 
designer, are. the material and the mental. 
These, whether separate or combined, form, an 
irresistible phalanx of evidence, which the most 
malignant atheism cannot weaken by any of 
the threadbare argunients drawn from the old 
monarch, chance, from spontaneous genera- 
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tion, from the powers and qualities inherent 
in matter and motion, or from the eternal ex- 
istence of the universe, and man as at present 
constituted. In the mental world, the evi- 
dence is circumscribed solely to man, to con- 
sciousness, and to conscience. In the material 
world the evidence is literally endless. Here 
we may explore and expatiate for generations, 
from an insect’s wingor foot, upwards to a 
planetary orb, and still leave the field of evi- 
dence almost untouched. But it is well such 
evidence as the caserequires can be found, with- 
out so widely traversing the globe. Design ap- 
parent inone part of nature, leads us to infer de- 
sign in another part. The beautiful mechanism 
of the eye or the ear of manis sufficient to de- 
monstrate the agency of a designing God, even 
if conscience, by a direct intuitive process, did 
not prove His existence with unerring accuracy 
and power. Wemay readof His existence in 
legible characters upon the earth, and in the 
cabalistic letters of the stars; in the purling 
rill, and the howling ocean; in the whispering 
zephyr, and the bursting thunderbolt—in all 
that is seen, and heard, and felt, 

The almost universal belief in the being of a 
GoD, in all civilized nations, has, in the opinion 
of some, rendered it unnecessary for natural 
theologians to seek evidence of design to simply 
prove His existence; but rather to seek evi- 
dence for establishing the truth of His infinite 
benevolence. To prove His existence, the evi- 
dence is within us and around us. To prove 
the existence of His moral attributes, the 
evidence, though clear, is more conflicting ; and 
perplexed as it is by the question of the origin 
and existence of moral evil, is subject to many 
State dark and unanswerable by us. But 

proofs of His benevolence, it must be re- 
membered, arise out of the very proofs of His 
being. The two are indissolubly linked toge- 
ther. The union between them is not like that 
between man and his maker, the former con- 
tingent and dependent; they are alike eternal, 
indestructible, and universal. And the deeper 
we scan the evidences of His being, the mere 
clearly and legibly shall we see the stamp of His 
universal love. There may be some spots, in 
some points obscuring it, which we cannot ex- 
punge; but, like the spots upon the sun, they can- 
not dim the radiance of its blaze, but rather 
tend, by the contrast, to display its brilliance 
in hues more deeply and intensely coloured. 

But even the great arguments and evidences 
of natural theology do not end with bare 
consideration of the being and attributes 
of Gop, great as these questions are, and 
involving, as they do, when. fully carried 
out, man’s responsibility to his maker and 
his. duties to his fellow man. The immateriality 
of mind and the immortality of the soul, indi- 
cated and self-evidenced by our own conscious- 
ness and our aspirations, have all their counter- 
part, analogical evidences in, nature, and the 
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immutable purposes of GoD, as.engraven upon 
and in the visible universe, and the manifesta- 
tions of His providence. Who, upon this part 
of the subject—of man’shighest hopes and fears, 
shuddering as he does at the thought of anni- 
hilation, can read the subtle, profound, and un- 
answerable arguments of Dr. Thomas Brown, 
the more simple, but comprehensive deductions 
of Lord Brougham, or the moral views of Dr. 
Chalmers, without being struck with their truth 
and beauty; and confessing the. beautiful 
analogy existing between Nature and Reyela- 
tion, as pointed out in the profound treatise ‘of 
Bishop Butler; and hence the adaptation of 
all for the enlightment, the happiness, and the 
preparation of mankind for a higher, holier, and 
eternal sphere of duty. And to this great con- 
clusion does the study of natural theology in- 
variably lead us, when pursued through its 
many windings with humility and care.. The 
sceptic may sneer and doubt, and the self-de- 
luding atheist deny its truth; but so long as 
their minds are cast in the universal mould, 
and hence their doubts the offspring of a men- 
tal expediency, or thoughtless disregard of 
truth, freezing to its soul and its aspirations 
we must be sceptical regarding their sincerity. 
But atheism, like the chain of being, has its 
boundaries; and in the argument whether or 
not there be a Gop, the extreme length to which 
the atheist can go, is the utmost verge of scep- 
ticism. He may boldly make the modified as- 
sertion that he can nowhere perceive the marks 
of a creating hand, guided by infinite wisdom, 
in the universe around him; but he stands 
chargeable with a presumption the most daring 
and tremendous, when he unhesitatingly denies 
the being of a Gop, Can he assume the reins 
of Omnipotence, and clothe himself with the 
attributes of divinity ? Has he scanned all the 
recesses of our own world in search of evidence, 
and found it not? Has he swept through all 
immensity, even to the very skirts of space, and 
amidst these innumerable rolling worlds found 
no trace of His footprints, or His handiwork ? 
Has he ranged with omniscient vision through 
the infinitude of past duration, made himself 
the centre of all knowledge, and proved that 
throughout those trackless periods of time no 
existing spirit had eyer seen Him, or in any 
remote corner of the universe found any proofs 
of His being? Or, going a step further, we 
may ask, can he prove it impossible for Gop to 
be? Indeed, the two questions resolye them- 
selyes into one. To prove that it is impos- 
sible for Gop. to be, is to prove that He is 
not; and as nothing is impossible but what in- 
volves a contradiction, he must show us where 
the contradiction for the being of a Gop lies, 
Does the axiom that effects are produced by 
adequate causes, involve a contradiction ? and 
if such an axiom involves no contradiction, 
where exists the contradiction in affirming that 
Gop does exist as the — a first 
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cause, and supporter of all things? He shades 
himself with an impenetrable veil; but the 
fact of His pavilion being mantled in darkness, 
can be no proof or presumption against his ex- 
istence. Wherever His throne may be placed, 
we see around us, and feel within us, the evi- 
dences of some mighty benevolent power, 
whose ways are above our ways, and whose 
thoughts are above our thoughts. And while 
such evidence is visible and felt, and the dis- 
tinct and irresistible impressions thence made 
are universally acknowledged in some way or 
other in every region of the world, by savage as 
well as civilized man, how outrageous to all the 
principles of sound reason and candoutr, are the 
tenets of that foolish and miserable atheism, 
which would annihilate the exalted hopes of 
the future in every human bosom, and drain 
dry the springs of the most exalted conceptions 
by excluding the Deity from the universe which 
in His wisdom He made! 

Such systems, like some diseases, generally 
carry with them their own antidote. Atheism 
is more a disease of the heart than the head— 
of the desire than the understanding. Where 
lies its utility? Who has it ever made wiser 
or better? or where can be found the results of 
its philosophy? Let France tell the baneful 
trophies of its ascendancy. On the other hand, 
how truly elevating is it to rise from the con- 
templation of design and benevolent intelli- 
gence meeting us at every step, to the supreme 
creator of all! “It is, in truth, says Lord 
Brougham, “an exercise at once intellectual 
and moral, in which the highest faculties of the 
understanding, and the warmest feelings of the 
heart partake, and in which, not only without 
céasing to be a philosopher, the student feels as 
aman, but in which the more warmly his human 
feelings are excited, the more philosophically 
he handles the subject. What delight can be 
more elevating, more truly worthy of a rational 
creature’s enjoyment, than to feel, wherever we 
tread the paths of scientific inquiry, new evi- 
dence springing up around our footsteps, new 
traces of Divine intelligence and power mect- 
ing our eye! We are never alone; at least, 
like the old Roman, we are never less alone than 
in our solitude. We walk with the Deity; we 
commune with the Great First Cause, who sus- 
tains at every instant, what the word of his 
power made,” * 

By way of concluding these remarks, let us 
say that, were all design in the material, men- 
tal, and moral economies of our nature oblite- 
rated, and a chaos of plastic matter left in all 
its commingling turbidness, and man still capa- 
ble of existing and beholding it, then might the 
atheist raise the standard of revolt. Or, were 
all the material adaptations in the human 
framework ¢o constituted as to create pain, and 
jar with every element; and that his intellec- 
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tual and emotive departments were in dissa- 
nance with every mind around him, and with 
each other, then, though design in all were still 
apparent, might he likewise renounce his alle- 
giance; but as they are, atheism must per- 
petually wither. No spring can revive its blos- 
soms, no summer ripen its deadly fruits into 
luxuriant health and sweetness. Flourish 
externally it may for a season, when health and 
prosperity attend its votaries in the giddy whirl 
of the world ; but let the snows of age, or the 
blasts of disease paralyze their functions, and 
then, like the apples by the Dead Sea shore, 
beautiful to the eye but full of ashes within, 
will the false deluding vision of an orphan 
world fade, and the truth, long crushed and 
stifled, burst forth in allits splendour. When the 
tempests of life burst around us; when trial 
after trial assails our strength, our fortitude, 
and faith, the ground of fortitude is our all 
before us. Is this speck of earth our only home, 
these fleeting interests our only interests, and 
that yawning graveour only couch ? And is the 
throne of heaven vacant? is there no omnis- 
cient there? Has the vast orrery of the rolling 
universe, this beauteous world in which we live, 
this diversified landscape around us, and that 
vast ocean, all ministering enjoyment to the 
senses, and affording aliment for the cravings 
of our intellectual and animal appetite, and the 
marvellous mechanism of our own bodies and 
the bodies of the animal creation—have they 
no intelligent Creator, no designing being full 
of skill and wisdom, who raised them from the 
abyss of nonentity? Does the instinctive be- 
lief of even the infant mind, in the uniformity 
and stability of Nature’s sequences, the silent 
intimations of conscience felt in every mind, in 
all ages and in all countries; the adaptations 
of the intellectual world to the world of matter, 
and the emotions of the heart to the various 
scenes around us, and the onerous duties of 
society, all negative the belief in a Great 
First Cause, or give but slender evidence of his 
being? If so, then we are the victims of 
specious falsehood ; continually deceived by a 
conceited fancy, impressing us with a belief that 
all is real, while all is false and hollow, pal- 
pably showing us that there is some truth in 
Hume’s doctrine of ideas, and that this universe 
and all its inhabitants have no material exist- 
ence save in our own imaginations, while we 
can do little more than consider ourselves an 
ideal mystery, and Gop an ideal nonentity. 

But let us not despair. Nature and Revela- 
tion in every respect harmonize. What Nat 
ture proves and shadows forth but darkly, Reve- 
lation declares in full, and illuminates clearly. 
Through the avenues of science and the eye of 
revelation and faith, we can behold the Derry 
on his throne, holding communion with his 
creatures, and supporting every atom of his 
boundless creation. 
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. » INTEMPERANCE THE. VICE OF THE WORKING CLASSES. ” 
: By Hueu Giixtus, Shoemaker, Gorebridge, Midlothian.  Sokrak 


THERE appears to me to be no greater bar- 
rier in the way of the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the working classes than 
that of intemperance. It is allied to, and 
in fact it begets, habits of improvidence ; it 
blunts the moral perceptions, makes men 
careless of their families; in a word, it un- 
fits them from performing their duty, either 
to themselves or to their fellow men. At 
present there is an outcry raised through- 
out the kingdom that taxation is too heavy. 
Associations are formed in the various large 
towns for the purpose of obtaining a reduc- 
tion of at leastten millions annually. . This 
is no doubt right, as it is the duty of those 
who pay the taxes to insist that no more is 
spent by the government than what is ab- 
solutely required for properly conducting 
the business of the nation. Yet itis strange, 
that while the people are complaining of 
enormous taxation, they continue a self- 
imposed taxation of above sixty millions 
per annum by continuing the use of intoxi- 
eating drinks. Were half of this sum with- 
drawn from its present channel, and appro- 
priated to the purchase of articles of general 
usefulness, an impetus would be given to 
trade, and it would be much better for the 
operative class physically, morally, and 
mentally. 

I. do not assert that intemperance is 
entirely confined to the labouring portion 
of the community, but it prevails in their 
ranks to an alarming extent. . Why should 
working men continue to spend their money 
on. that which satisfieth not? From my 
own experience of ten years’ abstinence 
from strong drink, I can bear testimony, 
and hundreds more can do the same, that 
it is not necessary for men in health. There 
is no nutriment in alcohol, which is the 
only thing that spirits contain except water. 
A man, when fatigued with labour, may be 
cheated into the belief that.a glass or two 
of spirits will restore his strength and 
vigour, but this is a delusion. Alcohol acts 
upon the system as the spur acts upon the 
jaded horse—it may enable it to perform a 
little more labour; but. a man is. drawing 
upon his remaining strength, which will 
ultimately give way sooner than if whole- 
some food. and necessary rest were taken 
instead. There are others who think that 
malt liquors, such as ale and porter, are 
very nutritious ; but even these do contain 
a small portion of nutriment. <A gallon of 
ale, when analyzed, is found to contain 
scarcely as much solid matter as would 
amount to the weight of a penny loaf; the 
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rest consists of spirit and water.. These 
facts are supported bythe highest medical 
testimony. 

The intemperate man is not the only suf-. 
ferer from-his evil habits; his children are 
very often made the innocent victims of his 
vices and his folly. They are often, from 
this cause, neglected in their education ; 
they are left without parental care to ram- 
ble in the streets, and acquire vicious and 
immoral habits, and, as a consequence, find 
their way to the gaol or the penal colonies, 
It is well known amongst medical men that 
the children of persons addicted to drinking 
are weaker in constitution,.and are more 
especially subject to nervous diseases, and 
even insanity, than the children of sober 
and healthy parents. The Author of our, 
being has given laws to our moral and 
physical nature which cannot be violated 
with impunity.. Thus disease and prema- 
ture death are the fruits of intemperance, 

There is an opinion pervading the minds 
of a good portion of society that the labour- 
ing Pt are not fairly represented in the 
legislature ; that the working as well as the 
middle classes should have a voice in 
choosing those who make the laws. One of 
the principal reasons assigned by those in 
power for withholding from the people this 
just right is, ignorance and immorality of 
the industrious classes.. Surely such an 
argument, coming from such a quarter, 
ought to induce working men to shake off 
the trammels of vile custom, which has. 
kept them so long in mental and political 
bondage. a 

The pleasures that flow from a well-culti- 
vated mind are far superior to any that the 
‘‘ wassail bowl”’ can produce. None need 
be without the means of self-improvement. 
The intellectual treasures of poetry, science, 
history, and philosophy, are accessible to 
all, through the means of people’s editions, 
mechanics’ institutes, and ,operatives’ li- 
braries. For a tithe of what is often spent 
on pernicious drinks a man may establish 
a library of the best authors in his own 
house. Nature spreads her, varied beauties 
before us in the landscape; but the per- 
verted taste of the intemperate man takes 
more delight in the bacchanalian song than 
in that of the woodland chorister, as he 
hymns the praises of the Almighty Power 
that called him into being. .How worthless 
is the pleasure that flows from the “ spark- 
ling glass,’’ or the ‘‘ foaming tankard,”’ to 
that which is felt by every rightly consti-. 


tuted mind in iconversing, with. the: great 
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men of other times, through their writings ; 
or in contemplating the works of God, sur- 
rounding us on all hands... 
Fellow-workmen!—you that have over- 
come the slavery of the drink customs of 
society, let it be, your constant endeavour 
to win your brothers and sisters from the 
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paths of temptation and vice into the paths 
of virtue. How noble is the mission of 
those who seek to do good! Persevere, 
Never despair; and rest assured that your 
efforts to hasten “‘ the good time coming,” 
will be crowned with success. 


THE COUNTRY. 


By Epwarp LApace, Wool-sorter, Bradford, 


Tur COUNTRY !—what myriads of pleasant as- 
sociations are awakened at that sound ; how it 
makes eyes sparkle and souls glow with plea- 
sure. How many happy hours could one re- 
count as having passed there.. A reminiscence 
of morning and evening rambles, of rural-spent 
days, and frequent readings in green, re- 
tired lanes, or beneath some favourite tree, 
fills one’s’ heart with. mingled emotions . of 
joy and pain. The purest and sweetest feelings 
that ever swell the bosom are those which arise 
at the recollection of country enjoyments, 
which spring from hills and dales, and fields 
and streams, and bird’s cheerful songs, and 
fragrant-smelling flowers and blossoms. 

» Oh, ever-beloved country, how shall one ade- 
quately describe thy beauties, or fully tell of 
thy goodness ! The more we know of thee, and 
the more we perceivethy worth, the morelength- 
ened our acquaintance, and the more numerous 
thy charms. Thy attractions exist for every 
stage and condition of life. In light-hearted, 
buoyant youth, what can please like thy woods, 
with their hazel nuts and blackberries; like thy 
cool streams, in which to wade, or bathe, or 
fish ; or, like thy green meadows, there to leap 
and gambol, and “ chase the downy butterfly ” 
*mongst flowers and sunshine. In age, when 
the spirits become tame and chaste, and the 
strife and hurry of the world wearisome, as the 
wounded deer on the western prairie leaves the 
herd to die in some retired spot, so the human 
soul yearns for a seclusion far from the throng 
of cities, where it may close its terrestrial 
eareer in peace and serenity. In sickness, 
when the body droops and languishes, we fly 
to thy generous bosom to be invigorated with 
thy unsullied breath,and cheered and refreshed 
by thy kind smiles. When careworn and 
jaded, what a sweet hayen of relief dost thou 
afford! How good it is to exchange the 
anxieties ot business for the gay, careless carol 
of woodland songsters; instead of watching with 
distracted brain the ever-fluctuating affairs of 
trade, and ‘commerce, to gaze on thy calm, 
settled scenes of loveliness. In .the country 


concerns. It revels in beauty and poetry. Here 
are the archetypes of those rural descriptions 
which form the brightest passages of some. of 
our best poems. It was to a hill country that 
Cowper alluded in) his well-known address, to 
Mary Unwin, commencing— , 


“ How oft upon yon eminence our pace 
Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 
The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it 
blew, 
While admiration, feeding at the eye 
And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene.” 


Here is a white-washed cottage, with its gars 
den, containing flowers of every hue, red, and 
pink, and white, some scenting the air with 
their fragrant odours, others, like the peacock, 
kept only for show... These remind us of that 
most touching passage in the ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ 
Eve’s lament at leaving Eden— 


« Oh, flowers ! 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation and my last 
At even; which I bred up with tender hand, — 
From the first opening bud, and gave yenumes}; 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, or water from theambrosial fount?’ 


It was of a little common thing like this, 
crushed beneath our feet at every tread, that 
Burns wrote his pretty verses, entitled, ‘To a 
Mountain Daisy.” Here is an ancient. rustic 
church, with such a peaceful graveyard as 
Kirke White desired to be buried in, or in 
which Gray composed his immortal Elegy. Yon 
sun, descending behind those distant hills, is the 
same on which Shakspeare, and Milton, and 
Byron have often gazed with wonderment and 
rapturous admiration. . How many mighty 
souls have expanded to inhale the fulness of 
grandeur which an autumn sunset presents ; 
and how many an imperishable eulogy has 
that sublimest of objects called forth. Here, 
everything reminds us that we are.on poetic 
ground. ‘ Shady groves, massy floods, cowslip- 
covered banks, the brave old oak,’ have all 


the mind is elevated above worldly objects and | their bards ; their praise has been sung. by the 
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muse. 
thoughts—fit ministers to genius. 
says :-— 


Poetic ardours in my bosom, swell, 

Lone wandering by the hermits mossy cell ; 

The sweeping theatre of hanging woods, 

The incessant roar of headlong tumbling 
floods. 

Here poesy might wake her heaven-taught 
lyre, 

And look through nature with creative fire.” 


Then let us away to the country, far from 
streets and houses, through villages and ham- 
lets, till we come to a spot of earth more like 
its original condition, where we shall be en- 
veloped in a wholesome atmosphere, and sur- 
rounded by the sweets and beauties of nature ; 
where no factory taints the air, or human 
throng breaks the quiet, while the wild bird 
and wild flower reign in undisturbed security. 
Once in the year at least let us do this, though 
it be but for a few days—ay, though but for a 
single one, and it will ever be a day of sunshine 
in the year of gloom—one to be remembered 
through life with pleasure. Yes, town-tired 
men, away to the country. For once, in your 
wanderings in the wearying mazes of man’s 
contrivance, go and behold the proofs of God’s 
wisdom and goodness; go and lay bare your 
souls to the gladdening, purifying influences of 
rural sights, and sounds, and odours. 

But the poor cannot count much on even 
these journeys. Their means will not allow of 
them. Their chief communings with nature 
must be in the neighbourhood of their own 
homes, in the public park or garden, or in 
walks to villages two.or three miles distant. 
These must be the prineipal sources of their 
rural enjoyment; and pleasant and prolific 
sources often they are. They are ever inviting 
us forth to partake of their sweets. They are 
ever crying— 


These are fit things to inspire lofty 
Burns 


“Ye who are born to be weary, and worn 
With labour or sorrow, with passion or pain, 
Come out for one hour—there’s a, balm in my. 

bower 
To lighten and burnish your tear-rusted 
chain.”’ 


Yes, come out, and see what a heaped mass 
of stone and mortar it is in which we spend our 
lives. What a dark pestilence-like cloud over- 
hangs it! What scenes of guilt, and want, 
and sorrow, does that cloud brood over! But 
here, on this green hill, with a book or friend, 
we forget them all; here grey care, restless 
speculation, and cold, craving avarice, haunt 
not. This is hallowed ground; ’tis without 
the precincts of your modern Babylon. 

Steal out for an hour at early morn, when 
the sun has just risen on the hushed city, and 
her myriad of unconscious tenants, when birds 
sing their first and sweetest songs, when the 
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dew sparkles on every herb and leaf, and 
flowers open their delicate eyes at the magic © 
touch of those golden ng This is the most 
fitting time for a walk, atmosphere is so 
cool; we are now the freshest, both in our 
frame and spirits, for morning is day’s youth, 
and ’tis then that we enter most heartily into 
the cheerful tone of the country. An early 
walk, and occasionally a bathe, are exceedingly 
promotive of health. And then a wild rose, a 
sprig of hawthorn blossom, or a morsel of 
honeysuckle, gathered in a morning’ s ramble, 
are so agreeable to have on one’s board or 
bench, they are productive of so many delight-_ 
ful associations. 

Come out for an hour at the close of the day, 
when tall chimneys no longer pour forth their - 
dense volumes of smoke, when machinery has 
ceased to run its distracting round. With a 
companion or favourite volume, seek some re~ 
tired nook, or grassy bank, and there, through 
the long summer evening, repose your tired 
limbs, and interest your mind. Poetry reads: 
nowhere so wellas in the country. It requires 
no splendid room or costly study to listen to 
the strains of the poet. Many of them first 
arose from fields, and rocks, and streams, and 
there they will ever sound sweetest. At this 
period of the day, the soft, mellow notes of the 
cuckoo fall soothingly on the ear; a deep still- 
ness pervades everything; the leaves and 
branches of trees scarcely murmur. The sky 
presents one of its most sublime aspects. The 
setting sun has clouded it with rich and varied 
hues, and scattered o’er it, like “ glittering gold 


| dust,” are worlds, with perhaps their millions 


of inhabitants, meet objects at this still hour, 
for lonesome meditation or fancy’s soaring eye. 

Come out for an hour on the Sabbath. Glori-. 
ous day, for which none have so much occasion 
to thank God as the working man, since it is to’ 
him that it is emphatically a season of rest. 
There is nothing to deter the most devout from 
a Sunday walk; for where can purer aspira- 
tions ascend to heaven, than beneath the blue 
canopy of heaven’s self; where can more heart- 
felt praise arise, than where all around tend to 
fill the soul with gratitude ; or where can more 
sacred thoughts engage the mind, than in the 
solemn, shady, silence, of hoary woods. 

We profess to be a nature-loving people, and 
who that has witnessed an English holiday 
—that has seen the thousands which then pour 
from every popular town and city would gain- 
say us? Early, the young may be seen return- 
ing from pleasure gardens, with bunches of 
flowers. As the day advances, the pale artizan 
strolls to the public park, and there in his better 


garb, he foots the green sward as proudly (for 


it is his own) as does Victoria her Windsor, 
Old friends walk out into the fields and talk of 
bygone days, or the appearance of the crops. 
Shy lovers ramble in shady lanes, where no 
malicious eye, or ear, can disturb them. ‘The 
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perliaps, they are first and most forcibly im- 
pressed with God’s wisdom and kindness. The 
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parent leads forth his children, and there|with the fonder tenacity to those which 


remain. 
Friends, if you have a taste for the grand 


meditative man wanders alone, enjoying a/| and beautiful, if you love peace and seclusion, 
a pleasure which all the gay frivolities of cities | of youesteem health of body and mind, come out 
could never impart. These, and many more, | tothe country. It requires not wealth, or talent, 
are the heart-cheering scenes which old Eng- | to enjoy and appreciate the beauties of nature, 


land presents on a public holiday. Notwith- 
standing the unparalleled height to which she 
has attained in manufactures, and the conse- 
quent innovation of artificial desires and man- 
ners, there is a deeply rooted rural feeling in 
the English mind; and may it ever grow, so 
that, as our green fields decrease, as every fresh 
stream becomes polluted, and every fresh wood 
falls a prey to the axe, we may cling 


** She spreads her glories on the earth, 
And all her children, from their birth, 
Are joint heirs of the whole. 
Yea, long as Nature’s humblest child 
Hath kept her temple undefiled 
By sinful sacrifice ; 
Earth’s fairest scenes are all his own, 
He is a monarch, and his throne 
Is built among the skies.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EARLY TRAINING. 


By JosepH KAYMOND, Glover, Milbourne Port, Somerset. 


Act weil your part 


There all the honour lies, 


Ir has been said that “those who rock the 
cradle rule the world.” ‘TheEmperor Napoleon 
once asked the celebrated Madame de Stael 
what means could be employed to raise the 
standard of morality amongst the young men 
of France. She replied, “Give them good 
mothers.” ‘To woman is given the privilege of 
implanting on the infant mind the lessons 
which form the character of the future man or 
woman. When we see the faithful wife, the 
fond mother, the dutiful child, the kind mistress, 
the diligent servant, and the attentive nurse, we 
cannot but wish that all womankind were placed 
under influences the most favourable for develop- 
ing the full gentleness and nobility of hernature. 
How often do we find the reverse ofthis. How 
often is she found lending a pernicious example 
to her children! How often is she, through 
neglect in early life, unable to discharge the 
responsibilities of the wife and mother. It was 
the duty ofthe Roman matron to instil into the 
youthful mind heroic principles. It remained 
for the Roman warrior to lead him forth to give 
practical effect to her teachings. 

Agesilaus, the Lacedemonian, being once 
asked what ought to be the instruction given to 
boys, replied, that which shall be of most ser- 
vice to them when they become men. To the 
mother is intrusted the care of the young boy. 
She has to nurture his mind, as through the 
period of childhood, and very often of youth, 
the child is mostly with the mother. The 
sducation of a child commences at the earliest 
jJawn of intellect. It is, therefore, important 
that good habits and principles should be formed. 


“The corrupt nature of man,’’ says Archbishop 
Tillotson, “is a rank soil to which vice takes 
easily, and wherein it thrives apace ; the mind: 
of man hath need to be prepared for piety and 
virtue, it must be cultivated to that end, and 
ordered with great care and pains; but vices 
are weeds that grow wild and spring up of 
themselves.’? ‘The doctrine is not peculiar to 
Christianity. It is to be found in the writings 
of the philosophers, moralists, and sages of 
every age and country;—in Xenophon and 
Plato,as well asin Cicero and Aristotle. Who 
has not admired that beautiful Grecian fable, 
where it is related that the rival goddesses stood 
before the infant Hercules. The one arrayed 
with all that was captivating to the youthful 
fancy, the other cold and severe in her aspect. 
These were emblematic of the external forms 
of virtue and vice. How important to imbue 
the infant mind with a proper appreciation of 
the worthless pleasures of the world, and to teach 
it to love the sterner face of virtue. The wise 
man hath said, “Train up a child in the way 
in which he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” Our own poet hath 
said— 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot,— 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind. 

In the domestic circle are to be found the 
best opportunities of fortifying the youthful 
mind against the seductions of the world. In- 
struction from the mother falls at that seasom 
like the fructifying shower upon the tender 
grass. She has to cultivate his tastes. The 


ability to read is in itself little. It is capable 
of being made a blessing or otherwise. The 
taste for reading should be directed into proper 
channels ; for how many of those who are able 
to read well, devour with avidity exciting and 
ribald publications, to the entire neglect of more 
elevating and useful literature, It would be 
well if the mother could point out to the em- 
bryo man the evils of intemperance, direct his 
attention to the squalid misery, disease, dis- 
grace, and crime, which are its legitimate con- 
sequences, and contrast those with the advan- 
tages which arise from the adoption of habits of 
temperance. If the mother traces in her child 
the evidences of an aspiring mind, let her gently 
prompt the infant aspirations, and direct them 
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all longings for military glory, and show that 
there is a holier and loftier heroism than that 
which gathers laurels on the battle-field. 
Should, as is most probable, the future lot of 
the child be honest labour, let the mother be 
careful to guard him against the peculiar dan- 
gers to which he may be exposed in the work- 
shop or the factory, and instruct him in the 
duties arising out of his station. Let her train 
him in the love of industry, sobriety, and virtue 
—in the pursuit of all that may conduce to his 
present comfort and wellbeing, and to his hap- 
piness beyond the grave. Thus she may be 
instrumental in adding to the community a 
useful and honourable member, and contribute, 
as far as in her lies, to the glory of the English — 


to proper objects of ambition. Let her repress ' nation. 


THE STEAM-ENGINE. 


By WILLIAM MEIKLE, Journeyman Engineer, Ramsgate. 


Tue Steam-engine may be called a machine, | come the strength of the containing vessel, and 


acting ‘by the force obtained from the expansion 
of water, by, heat, producing what is. called 
steam, which is the first mover. 

One, of the most.general and remarkable 
effects, produced upon all, substances, by the 
action of heat, is change of volume or size—the 
sizeof a, body increases by additions of heat, 
and decreases by the withdrawal of heat, Thus, 
a leaden bullet, which at the ordinary tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere would freely enter the 
barrel.of a gun, cannot be forced without . difli- 
culty into the same barrel if its temperature be 
increased to that of boiling water; which fact 
shows plainly that the size of the lead is greater 
than .it. was before it was heated. Again, if 
this same bullet be reduced to its former tem- 
perature, it will. regain its former size at the 
same time. The same phenomena is observable 
with, regard to all bodies, solid, liquid, and 
acriform; though all do not, as might be ex- 
pected, manifest changes to the same extent. 
Upon the application of heat to water, its bulk 
is increased; which bulk increases until the 
water boils, when it assumes the invisible and 
arriform state of steam, in which state it is so 
expanded as to occupy 1,728 times its former 
space, as laid down by scientific authority, one 
cubic inch of water forming one cubic foot of 
steam, when its elasticity or pressure is equal 
to the pressure of the atmosphere. If it be con- 
fined in a close vessel, and still more heat ap- 
plied, its pressure increases in proportion to the 
amount of heat so applied, and this augmenta- 
tion of heat may be made to go on until the 
pressure of them, becomes so great as to over 


burst it in pieces. .A. power is thus positively 
obtained by the application of heat to water. 
The application, again, of any cold body to 
steam, by which its heat would be withdrawn, 
would reduce it by condensation to its original 
state and bulk of water; and, in this way, a 
power is negatively obtained, by which is 
meant, that an obstruction or resistance is re- 
moved out of the way, whereby a positive power 
is enabled to do more than it otherwise could 
do. The meaning of this negative power may 
be better illustrated by reference to an experi- 
ment. hnteld ue 

Suppose we take a very weak, air-tight, tin 
vessel, and place a small quantity of water in 
it, through a stop-cock in the top, leave the 
cock open and apply to the bottom of the vessel 
the flame of a spirit-lamp, or any other pro- 
curable heat, the water will boil and rise in 
vapour, which, in a short time, will drive all 
the air out of the yessel. Then, if the cock be 
shut, the lamp withdrawn, and a quantity of 
cold water thrown over it, the steam within 
will be turned into water, leaying the greater 
part of the vessel quite empty, producing what 
is called a vacuum. The external pressure of 
the atmosphere, which is nearly fifteen pounds 
to every square inch, being unresisted by any 
internal pressure, will then collapse and crush 
the vessel as the hand ernshes a paper bag. 
Suppose, further, that, instead of the weak tin 
vessel, we take a strongly cylindrical one, the 
barrel of a pump, for instance, and fit into it 
a piston to move freely, yet air-tight; let the 
vessel be closed at the bottom but open at the 
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top, and in it some water; apply heat, as in the 
first experiment, and, when the vapour has 
driven out all the air, withdraw the lamp; put 
the piston into the mouth of the cylinder, and 
use cold water to its sides, a vacuum will again 
be formed, and the piston will rush down the 
cylinder with a force equal to the pressure of 
the atmosphere, multiplied by the number of 
square inches on the surface of the piston. 
Thus, if the piston be three inches in diameter, 
there will be seven square inches in its surface, 
which, multiplied by 15, gives 105 pounds as 
the force with which the piston ispushed. While 
the piston is at the bottom, and the water be- 
neath it, if heat be again applied, the rise of 
the vapour will lift it, and the heat again with- 
drawn, a vacuum will again be formed, when 
the same results will ensue as before, and so on 
at pleasure. Here,then, we have the two prin- 
ciples upon which the steam-engine depends for 
its action, namely, the positive force resulting 
from the expansion of water by heat, and the 
negative force resulting from the reduction of 
the steam to its original state of water. Now, 
it does not matter what form the steam-engine 
may be in, howsoever it may be modified to 
adapt it to its work, upon one or other of these 
two principles it acts, or upon both of them in 
combination. 

In the engine introduced by Newcomen, in 
the year 1705, and known by the name of the 
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have been more true than the assertion that he 
sold power; and as an illustration of that 
power, we may mention that it was calculated, 
some few years back, that, the steam-engines of 
England alone could raise the stones forming 
the large pyramid of Egypt to a height equal 
to that of the pyramid in eighteen hours, re- 
quiring only the services of some thirty thou- 
sand individuals ; and yet so great is the quan- 
tity of stone forming this pyramid, that, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, one hundred thousand 
men were employed for twenty years in build- 
ing it, leaving out of the question altogether 
the number of men employed in hewing the 
stones and conveying them to the place where 
they were to be erected. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for mankind, this immense power is em- 
ployed for nobler purposes than the erection of 
mere dead: stones for after ages to gaze upon. 
It is engaged in lifting those stones out of the 
stores which’ an all-bountiful Creator has laid 
deep in the bowels of the earth, whereby, when 
the summer’s sun has left us, and the wintry 
wind chills and dispirits us, we have at our 
firesides a charm which even the offer of per- 
petual spring would not tempt us to forego. 
Out of this material so brought up to us, man 
melts the hard and stubborn metals, and fa- 
shions them according to his will; from the 
rudest implement of husbandry to the highest 
form of mechanical combination; from the 


“Atmospheric” engine, we have the embodi- | simple ploughshare to the stupendous printing 


ment of the negative principle alone. This 
form is now nearly, if not quite, extinct. 
In the engine introduced by James Watt, 
about the year 1770, we have the embodiment 
of the two principles in the form called the 
“TLow-pressure,” or ** Condensing,” engine. 
And in the engine introduced in the year 1802, 
by Trevithick and Vivian, we have the em- 
bodiment of the positive principle alone, form- 
ing what is termed the ‘‘ High-pressure” engine. 
High-pressure steam, though used before this 
time, does not appear to have been much liked, 
nor to have had very good harness to work in. 
The names of Trevithick and Vivian are but 
little known to the general reader; but as ho- 
nour should be given to whom honour isdue, we 
say, in the words of Mr. Gordon, ‘‘ Trevithick has 
left behind him a name as inseparably connect- 
ed with high-pressure steam and locomotion, as 
thatof James Watt with the condensing engine 
and rotary movement.” 

And now let us turn to look at some of the 
effects produced by the steam-engine upon 
modern society. We may begin this by a very 
short anecdote told of Bolton, the partner of 
Watt. On a certain day he waited upon 
George III. to explain to him one of the im- 
provements just effected in the engine, and was 
thus accosted by his Majesty: —‘“ Well, Mr. 
Bolton! what do you sell?” To which the 


press, which gives forth food to satisfy the hun- 
gry intellect, And these are but two of 
ten thousand ways in which the coal, brought 
up to us by the agency of the steam-engine, is 
of the utmost value to man. But if may be 
said that iron was forged, and man warmed, 
by the burning of coal before the days of steam, 
True; but it is a veritable fact, that, previous 
to the seam-engine, many of the mines had be- 
come so deep as barely to pay the expense of 
working and keeping them dry; but since the 
putting up of those machines to drain away the 
water, and lift the coal, they not only pay 
their expenses, but return handsome incomes 
to their possessors, and employ, in the Tyne 
and Wear districts alone, some fifty thousand 
individuals. Mr. Knight, in a work published 
by him, entitled “The Results of Machinery,” 
puts the matter thus forcibly before us :— By 
machinery, many millions of tons of one of the 
very first necessaries of life are obtained, which 
without machinery could not be obtained at all 
in the thousandth part of the quantity, and 
which, consequently, would be a thousand 
times the price—would, in fact, be precious 
stones, instead of common fucl.” This power 
is also employed in the fabrication of clothing. 
As we ramble through the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and observe the numerous buildings, 
crammed with spinning-wheels, with looms, 


honest engineer replied, “That, sire, which | and all the necessaries for the production of 


kings are fond of—power.” 


Nothing could! clothing, of a quality and cheapness such as 
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former generations knew nothing of; and not 
cheapness resulting from insufficient pay to the 
operatives, but from the facility of production 
(the cheapness resulting from insufficient pay 
is another matter altogether) ;—when we look 
at these buildings, and see the thousands upon 
thousands of wheels and levers speeding their 
onward course for the happiness of man, and 
consider that all their motion is derived from 
the modern giant who toils on unweariedly, 
who runs and never faints ;—we are necessarily 
led to the conclusion that this is a more noble 
occupation than the rearing of pyramids. It is 
employed in the production of food for the 
body and food for the mind: and, in fact, it is 
difficult. to say what it is not employed in; it 
is made to 


** Manage the furnace, the mill, the mint, 
To carry, to spin, to weave; 
And all its doings to put in print 
At the close of every eve.” 


Let us look for a moment at the effect pro- 
duced upon society by some of its printing and 
carrying operations. And, first, let us in ima- 
gination enter the walls of St. Stephen’s. The 
hour of midnight has passed, and still the warm 
debate goes on. Sentiments adverse to human 
progress, and those in unison with it, are ad- 
vanced and defended with all the ability which 
learning, wit, and oratory can command. The 
printer sets up his type, the giant sets the ma- 
chine in motion, and the broad sheets fall 
thickly, covered with the faithful representation 
of what has been uttered in the Senate-house. 
The “iron horses” stand ready, at different 
parts, to receive the intelligence, and then 
swiftly onwards they rush, scattering over the 
land a knowledge of what has transpired. Ere 
the shades of evening have again enveloped the 
earth, the people in the most distant parts 
of the thickly populated districts are fully 
aware of the last night’s debate and its results. 
The question at issue may be one upon which 
the people at large have set their hearts. They 
congregate in their places of meeting; they 
make known by resolutions their determination. 
The same swift messengers are again upon the 
yoad, from all points, to the great centre. The 
determination of the masses at large is known, 
and will exercise great influence upon the next 
debate. 

This is one of its extraordinary effects, ap- 
parently more powerful than its ordinary ones ; 
but not really so, for daily it is developing 
ing fresh sources of employment for the indus- 
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ous masses of our ever-increasing population. 
Daily it is carrying the products of one part 0° 
the country to another, making the comforts 
and conveniences of life more known and acces- 
sible to the multitude; actually helping to 
make “the wilderness and the solitary place 
blossom as the rose ;” raising the enjoyments 
of man from the mere enjoyment of animal 
existence to a higher standard. 

And now that the voice of the Omnipotent 
hath spoken to us again, in accents the most 
terrible, even by the appearance of the angel 
of death in our midst, saying, “ Put away from 
among you all uncleanness — why bury ye the 
dead among the living ?”’—now that this voice 
has been heard, and we are seeking to find the 
means, there stands by our side this faithful. 
servant, the mighty engine. It enables us, to. 
bring an abundance of fresh, pure water, and — 
facilitates our passing away the dead to a dis- — 
tance from human. habitations. 

It will carry also our population from the 
crowded and smoky town; the country shall 
be more known to the citizen, and the city to 
the rustics, The pale mechanics will learn, to 
drink of purer and cheaper pleasures; it will 
enable them, with their wives and little ones, 
to snatch on a holiday a breath of country air. 
The rustics may enter our cities more frequently, 
and thereby have their minds enlarged. They 
will not be worse ploughmen on that account, 
and will merit more than ever the poet’s ap- 
pellation, ‘‘a bold peasantry their country’s 
pride.” Yes, indeed, this is a more noble way 
of exercising power than by building pyramids, 
How many feelings of joy and tenderness does 
the shrill and tremulous. voice of the ‘iron - 
horse’? awaken? How many bright anticipa- 
tions of joyful meetings, which but for him 
would be fewer and farther between! He is. 
bringing into contact the men and women. of 
one county with those of another, and breaking 
down the antipathies. which ignorance and 
folly have so long fostered. There is his elder 
sister, the steam-boat, carrying the men and 
women of one nation to mix with those of 
another, and make them all feel that they are 
men and women of one family, having no in~- 
terest in tearing one another to pieces. 

And war, whose harness glitters with the 
tears of widows and orphans, and whose musi¢ 
is ever mingled with their sighs, will be no 
more. Then are meeting— 


“eT he shivering Icelander and sun-burnt Moor, 
Men of all climes who never met before.” 


ERRATUM.—In the last Supplementary Number, page 28, the writer says, that “a column of 
mercury thirty inches high is equal in weight to a column of atmosphere, of the same diameter, 


thirty-two feet in height.” 


This is a mistake. Dr. Dick states it thus:—* A square column 


of quicksilver, twenty-nine and a half inches in height and one inch thick, weighs just fifteen 
pounds, which counterpoise a column of air of the same thickness extending to the top of the 


atmosphere.” 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By Joun Rosson, Jun., Wasteman, Seaton Delaval Colliery. 


['H& working classes of the present age cultivate too little an acquaintance with the 
facts of history. There seems to be a dislike to the study of history amongst the 
nasses benersty: This is strange. There is nothing so encouraging to those who are 
earnestly hoping and manfully striving for the salvation of our country, as a knowledge 
of its past history. ‘The man that is learned in history needs not the knowledge of ex- 
rerience, for history lays bare the wisdom and the weakness of our forefathers, thereby 
setting an example for the better security of those who come after. A knowledge of 
he past enables us to predict, with some degree of accuracy, what the fares will be. 

The solution to the problem of the condition of mankind, now, is to be found in the 
uistory of the past. History shows us, in its blackest colours, the enslaving power of 
gnorance—the greatest enemy to freedom, and the barrier to progress. 

Working men ovucGur to study history, for instruction, solace, and amusement, 
When about to give up the struggle for freedom—when downcast and dispirited with 
ihe obstacles that everywhere present themselves—it is quite reviving to turn to the 
ustructive pages of history, and there see how steadily and surely the wave of liberty 
1as surmounted every obstacle in times gone by; and from an examination of this 
cind we derive fresh inspiration and hope, and go on our way rejoicing with renewed 
rigour—determined to despise every opposing influence that lies between us and our 
aatural rights and liberties. 

‘The history of the world confirms the profoundest saying ever uttered, that ‘“ know- 
edgeis power.” It is in the sorrowful tale of the past that we sce the power of Intel- 
igence to better the condition of man. It is in the pages of history that we see the 
wrogress of the human mind, the gradual development of civilization, the condition of 
nan rendered happier; as knowledge, science, moral truth, dispelled the thick mists of 
gnorance, that darkened our fatherland in times gone by. History is, therefore, a 
rrand source of instruction to the working men of the present day; and, as such, it 
mcht to be studied by them more especially. 

Brilliant are the scenes displayed on the canvass of history. The rise, the neontide 
iplendour, the gradual decline, and, at last, the utter extinction, of the most powerful 
ations; the lives and deeds of heroes long since dead, but whose names still float 
town the stream of Time, each century adding fresh lustre to their glorious characters; 
ingdoms lost and won; kings dethroned; the age of chivalry; the crusades; the ex- 
inction of feudalism; reformutions in religion and politics, &c. &c. What a treasure- 
touse of serious thought! What a glorious scene, decked with the most variegated 
olours, is the glowing page of history! 

There are some transactions recorded in history which have had a reater infinence 
tpon society than others. Of this class is the present subject. Within the whole 
ange of ancient or modern history there is not a subject more deeply instructive, or 
nore intensely interesting, than an investigation into the causes that led to, and the 
ffects resulting from, the Farin or ANCIENT Romu. 

In the present sketch it is impossible for me to pursue a continuous, logical inquiry, 
tep by step, into the various causes that produced the fall of Rome. My space is too 
ircumscribed. I wish simply to give my brother working men a zest to pursue the 
ubject further, at their leisure, byereading Gibbon, Guizot, Hallam, &c, I shall— 
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Ist. Briefly notice the /eading causes of the downfall of Rome.) 93%) Joy ohh one 
Ind. Glance at the effect of that fall upon European civilization.)(oatoenirs ‘to 2doBlq 
3rd. Draw from the whole a few moral and political lessons. sd haosabivs vino 
he causes that led to the decline and ultimate fall of Rome were, in my humble 
opinion, FIVE. it ae bebe ang dod 
Ist. The inefficiency of Roman political legislation to meet the demands of her, vast, 
dependencies. | vole od 
ond. The corrupt state of Roman society. yunb 250i 
3rd. The corrupt state of Christianity. » Vaniwarcsees oss" 
4th. The monotony of Roman intellectual existence. QEENTIOLSA 2°75 
sth. The successive attacks of the Northern barbarians. sur Wainer 
First, then, the inefficiency of Roman political legislation to satisfy the’ demands of 
her vast dependencies,—The empire of Rome extended 3000'miles ‘in: length ‘and 2000: 
miles in breadth. During the reign of Claudius 120,000,000 of persons bowed to‘ her 
dominant sway. he whole civilized world acknowledged her supremacy. A greater 
number of persons were united under the government of Rome than the population of 
modern Europe! Rome was a city of palaces; every structure bore evidence to ‘her 
svealth and refinement. Wherever the eye wandered it was met by squares and streets, 
adorned with temples, palaces, and baths of transcendent splendour. Whien'in the 
height of her prosperity the city was adorned with 420 temples, five theatres, two 
amphitheatres, seven circuses (one of which, erected by T'arquinus Priscus, was 
capable of holding two hundred thousand spectators), and imumerable palaces, aque? 
ducts, public baths, columns, ec. Rome alone, during the reign of Augustus, con- 
tained 4,000,000 of inhabitants, and measured 50 miles in circumference! The city 
was crowded with splendid buildings. ‘I'here was the Forum of Trajan; the Theatre. 
of Pompey; the Stadia, where the Olympic games were performed; the Amphitheatre, 
where ships sometimes engaged in mimic battle; the Pantheon, crowded with deities, 
and crowned with statues of Roman heroes ; the Public Baths, with their lofty arches, 
vaulted ceilings, stately pillars, and seats of solid silver. The whole characteristic of 
that architectural splendour which, in her high and palmy days, so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished the Eternal City. Tome tpl 
It is a mistaken idea to suppose that the mere attacks of savage barbarism could have 
produced the fall of such refined civilization. External brute force cannot put out the 
steady flame of civilized life. Society is not at the mercy of such circumstances. The 
decay of nations lies deeper—within themselves. Dissolution is ever begun within—it 
is ever a central fact. Had there not been internal decay—some relaxation, of the 
energies within—Rome would never have fallen before the sweep of savage barbarism. 
Rome, in her giant strength, after conquering innumerable cities and countries, arro- 
gated to herself the exclusive right of dominion. Not one of her extensive provinces 
‘was admitted to a share in its government. ‘The senate of Rome composed the laws of 
tho Roman empire. ‘That senate was composed only of Roman citizeus. The magis: 
trates of Rome were the magistrates of the Roman empire. All the extensive: depen 
dencies of Rome were but like her daughters or her slaves. ‘ihere is nothing like thi: 
in modern political legislation. ‘The capital of England is a great city; but tlic magis: 
trates of London cannot legislate for England—their power is confined within the pre 
cincts of the city. We havea Senate—the House of Commons; but it is not composec 
of London citizens. No! every county in England has the privilege of representation 
every city and town has its magistrates. London is the seat of political government 
but that government is composed of influences drawn from the country. Rome was th 
spring of political power ; London is but the reservoir, Herein lay one of the greates 
causes of the decline of Rome. When the work seemed finished--when the whel 
civilized world was conquered—so great a number of cities and countries could net 
under this inefficient system of political legislation, be organized and governed : ans 
the consequence was—anarehy and confusion. ATENSETn | 
Secondly. Zhe corrupt state of Roman society. Roman society was divided into thre 
classes: nobles, plebeians, and slaves. Wealth, splendour, and luxsur , characterize 
the first of these classes. Several of them, under the reign of Honorius, received ai 
annual income of about £200,000 of our money. Their estates spread over distan 
provinces, Gibbon, in his great work, says—Many of their mansious might excuse th 
exaggeration of the poet, that Rome contained a multitude of palaces, and that eac 
palace was equal to a city, since it included within its own precincts everything whic 
could be subservient either to use or luxury—markets, temples, fowntains, baths, shad 
groves, and artificial aviarics. W hen travelling, so large was the retinue that it we 
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like the march of an army. Feasts, concerts, visiting the baths, the theatres, and other 
places of amusement, absorbed the whole of their time. Roman greatness was now 
only evidenced by eastern magnificence. 7 
ithe plebeians, forthe most part, lived upon the public distribution of provisions, 
which was made for the relief of the indigent. They spent their time in the circus, 
the theatre, the bath, or the tavern, living a life of idleness and vice. 

The slaves formed a large portion of Roman society. So numerous were they that 
the citizens dared not distinguish them by a particular dress, lest they discovered their 
own numerical strength. Some of them were very intelligent; and great men had 
slaves performing the duties of physicians, librarians, and secretaries. ‘his state of 
society was obviously corrupt, and not possessed of the elements of lasting prosperity. 
Where there is boundless wealth, there is ever deep poverty; and where there is 
poverty, there is always. crime. Intelligent. slavery (as it existed in Rome) exerts an 
injurious moral influence upon the society with which itis connected. During the 
reign of Augustus, Rome became an imperial city. Up to this time she was repub- 
lican; now the whole power, civil and military, was vested in the hands of the em- 

eror. Paid troops and standing armies were instituted in the stead of the invincible 

egions, composed of Roman citizens. I'he despotism of the court succeeded to the 
despotism of the army; the greatness of Rome was beginning to fall; the spirit of 
liberty had expired. 

‘Thirdly. Christianity was essentially corrupt immediately before the fall of Rome.— 
The Christianity of the fourth century was not the Christianity of Christ. 

‘Up to the time that Christians record the final establishment of Christianity, the con- 
version of Constantine, Christianity remained pure; the Gospel flourished. Christians 
showed forth in their lives and actions a type of the religion they professed. 

Christianity was not mummery and romance; it was not distinguished by external 
forms. There were no regular systems of doctrine, to bind men together. Love was 
the only bond of union ; and during the first three centuries of the Christian era, there was 
no worldly honour connected with the profession of Christianity. On the contrary, it was 
deemed a reproach—a dishonour ;' nay, men were subject to the most painful tortwies 
that’ professed the religion of Christ. Under ten general persecutions, during three 
hundred years, the history of Christianity is the history of bloody persecutions. Christians 
were subjected to the most exquisite tortures that the fertile brain of mau could invent. 
Thousands of men and women passed through the flames of martyrdom, in their dying 
moments bearing testimony, by their triumphant shouts, to the power and truth of 
Christianity. 

Wrapped in sheets of pitch, enveloped in flames, the early Christian martyrs illumined 
the midnight drives of the Emperor Nero. Roasted before slow fires, suffocated by 
means of damp smoke, thrown into cauldrons of boiling oil, the flesh torn piece by piece 
from their saintly bodies, the early Christians ever proved the life-giving power of 

Christianity, and their numbers increased. ‘Lhe blood of the martyrs proved the seed 
of the church. Christianity expanded more and more. Love increased; and with it 
their numbers, for love was the mainspring oftheir success. From each persecution the 
community of Christians came forth seven times refined, with doubled numbers ; and 
thus the gospel spread. In spite of Pagan emperors, Pagan philosophers, and a Pagan 
nation, Christianity went forth uninjured and undismayed, from conquering to conquer. 

But a dire change came. Constantinople became converted. Courtiers and state 

officers, from fashion, took upon them the form of Christianity. Religion became a 
senseless system of forms and ceremonies—a degrading species of superstition. The 
cross was worshipped; freedom of conscience was forbidden; baptism atoned for all 
sins ; miracles were invented by lying priests, to enforce their shameless priestcraft ; the 
priests assumed a power to admit to heaven or condemn to hell; and Christianity be- 
came an idle mummery—a collection of forms and superstitious rites. The form of 
Christianity was there, but the vital, life-giving energy was dried up, Christianity, thus 
corrupted and perverted, exercised an injurious influence upon society, and hastened on 
the progress of moral decay, which at last ended in the final dissolution of the Roman 
empire. 
 TheFourth great cause of the fall of Rome. was—the monotony of the intellectual exist- 
ence of the Romans.—Monotony of general existence lies, more or less, at the foundation 
of the decay of all ancient nations. 
| Historians take little notice of this powerful agent of dissolution, And this is very 
strange; for, on a minute examination of the subject, we find that the prevailing charac- 
teristic of ancicnt nations was—the monotony of their intellectual existence. In exa- 
mining the remains (the intellectual remains) of Greece, there is one recurring principle 
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apparent. In her sculpture, poetry, painting, and music, we see that one idea alone has 
reigned dominant—the worship of beauty. In old Egypt, too, theocracy was the grand 
idea; and is yet, amongst the Jews. A perfect Jew cannot but be a believer in the 
government of the world by God. He is simply a theocrat. And so with Rome. The 
ancient Romans had their one idea, which they universally imbibed—belief in a tutelar 
deity. They believed in the divinity of their city; they believed that Jupiter was their 
presiding divinity, governed them, presided and watched oyer them in moments of 
danger; and when confronted with formidable foes, in the midst of the hottest strife, 
this belief ever cheered them. Actuated by this enthusiastic idea, their courage and 
resolution never failed them ; they conquered all that came in their way. But Christianity 
dispelled this fallacious idea, and rendered them powerless. ‘The spell was broken; the 
monotonous dream they had too long indulged dissolved; and they awakened to the 
realities of Christianity, depressed in spirit and weakened in body. No longer believing 
that supernatural powers interposed in their behalf, they relaxed their efforts to maintain 
ei ancient renown, and became an easy prey to the barbarism that leveled them ‘to 
the dust. ath i 
The case is different now, The nations of modern Europe are possessed of the ele- 
ments of lasting prosperity. Variety, variety, is echoed on every side. Mankind ne 
longer recognise any artificial mould. They have escaped the narrow limitations of 
thought, which characterized the nations of other days. Men no longer bow before one 
standard idea. The world is full of doctrines and systems. Free thoughtis the charac- 
teristic of Kurope. re 
We come now to examine the last great agent at work in the dissolution of Rome— 
the successive attacks of the northern barbarians. tt 
The barbarian nations were, for the most part, composed of German tribes. They 
were characterized by ferocious habits, fidelity to their chief, and a fierce independence 
of character. They neglected all work, and lived upon their flocks and the produce of 
the chase. They were men of great muscular power—robust and hardy. In times of 
peace, they roamed about from wood to wood, idly passing the time away. War, how- 
ever, was their chief delight ; and they were very often engaged in it, 2 
The first invasion of Rome by the barbarians, was by Alaric the Goth, with a mighty 
army, A.D. 408. eri 
Famine and pestilence reduced proud Rome to submission; and the retreat of Alaric 
was purchased by a large ransom. The Emperor Honorious, who was then at Ravenna, © 
soon violated all engagements with the barbarian chief; and negociations of peace having 
failed, Alaric again besieged Rome, and compelled the people to renounce all allegiance 
to Honorious, and acknowledge an emperor of his own placing—Attalus, the prefect of 
the city. af 
atest however, soon forfeited the confidence of Alaric, and was in his turn deposed. 
All attempts to effect peace with the court of Ravenna being useless, Alaric, a third 
time, besieged Rome. The treachery of a slave betrayed the Salarian-gate to the Gothi 
legions, and Rome, the empress of nations, was once more in the power of barbarism. 
Dreadful was the slaughter of the people. The churches and sanctuaries formed the only 
bound to the passions of the barbarians. Matrons and virgins were valeprets 
violated. Forty thousand slaves, remembering the ages of oppression they had suffered, 
now broke loose from all authority, and joined Alaric; retaliating on their masters and 
families the wrongs they so long had endured. Six days did the Gothic army revel in 
the carnage of the city. Great numbers of the people of rank were sold for slaves, or 
driven into exile ; and everything valuable, capable of being removed, was carried off be 
the victorious Goths. 
This was the first grand epoch in the fallof Rome. The next great invasion happened 
sixty-four years after. Odracer, at the head of the Vandals, a Germanic tribe of barba- 
rians, dethroned Romulus Augustus, the last of the emperors, Thus fell the Roman 
empire of the west. But the empire cannot be said wholly to have fallen till Charlemagne 
was crowned at Rome, on Christmas-day, a.p. 800 (a date that may easily be remem+ 
bered) ; then the great commonwealth of Rome melted away for ever. ff 


What were the effects of the fall of Rome on European civilization? I answer— 
Feudalism; the beginning of home life in Europe. Feudalism had its origin in the 
mingled elements of Roman and barbarian society. Amidst all the disorders that pre- 
vailed after the Empire of Charlemagne had gone down in darkness, the feudal principle 
was developing itself; and when, after the crusades, it terminated its course, it certain] 
left Eurepe better than at the beginning: the natural tendency was social improvement, 
Feudalism was not an enviable state of society; but it was infinitely better than the stat 
that pr.aded it, Zt was a step that civilization made from infancy to boyhood, Previous 
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to the fall of Rome, society was in a state of infancy! Feudalism was the boyhood of 
Society. Previous to its establishment everything was in a state of disorder. There 
Was ho organization of society. In the midst of this wild disorder, feudalism began. 

The feudal castle was the ark of society. Entrenched within his old castle, the baron, with 
no society buthis own family, formedatrue picture of domestic life; the soft charities of home 
Were nurtured ; fidelity and gratitude inspired. The Gothic invasion scattered the civi- 
}ization and refinement of Rome through Europe ; and the fall of Rome thus formed the 
dawn of modern civilization. The old forms and spirit of ancient civilization were done 
away and dissolved. Cities and towns sprang up all over Europe, Civilization and 
barbarism mingled; and out of the mingling came European society —modern civi- 

ization. 

My working brothers, a word with you. While contemplating the civilization of the 

parts and discerning its insufficiency to keep pace with the progress of the human mind, 

et us not forget the fact that the civilization of the present is not adapted to ensure the 
happiness of ALL the humanrace. Year after year rolls away, and yet how slowly does 
civilization accomplish its proper work. Society is fearfully anomalous. The most startling 
contrasts are everywhere to be seen. Millions labour hard to support in luxury a few. 
And while the raw are squandering countless thousands in wasteful extravagance; feed 
upon the choicest delicacies that the world can afford; roll about in splendid equipages, 
and live in gorgeous palaces ;—the poor are denied the right to live; numbers of our 
fellowmen are sinking to the earth for want; the rights of honest labour are denied ; and 
society at large is in a fearful state. 

_ Look into our great towns, and contemplate their moral aspect. The most unbounded 
wealth is placed in black relief by the most hideous poverty. In one district the most 
splendid mansions are seen glittering in the sun; in another, the most fetid and un- 
wholesome dens are inhabited by numerous human beings. In one street, the most 
delicious music is heard emanating from the mansion of the wealthy ; in another, the 
desolate shriek of the abandoned prostitute. The greatest luxury is only separated by 
a few yards from the most heart-rending misery. Some preach up to the poor submission 
and contentment, while they themselves luxuriate in eastern magnificence. 


_, Surely there is something wrong in all this; and there is reform wanting—reform 
both in religion and politics. I believe we all agree that reform is wanting, How are 
we.to obtain LAsTING reform? ‘The history of the world gives answer to the question. 
it shows us that reform is only to be gained by the spread of intelligence. Exactly in 
proportion to the increase of knowledge, is man’s condition rendered happier. Let us 
endeayour, then, to spread knowledge amongst our ignorant brethren,—to enlighten and 
elevate the masses of our suffering fellow-countrymen. We can all do something. And 
we have no time to spare. The work which lies before us is infinite. The superstitions, 
the crimes, the miseries, and the ignorance prevailing in society are endless.. The 
minds, the. characters, and the condition of our fellow-creatures want improving. 
Church power wants annihilating. Iniquitous laws want repealing. There are abuses 
to, be redressed, and the franchise to be extended. In fact, the amount of good to. be 
one cannot be estimated. And, thank God, there is a movement begun. There isa 
spirit stirring that will never be subdued. The present is the dawn of such a day as 
England never saw before. The signs of the times are auspicious, The’ people are 
_ beginning to think—ere long they will acr. Everything is undergoing a sifting examin- 
ation. Ancient. prejudices are giving place to enlightened reason. Old institutions are 
disappearing. Improvement societies are increasing. Knowledge ts spreading. Tem- 
erance is. increasing. Tyranny shakes. Despotism of every kind totters to its centre. 
he dread of new principles no longer retards the progress of the human intellect.. The 
_mind.of man is bursting the swaddling bands of ignorance. The sun of freedom is 
_ bursting upon us. Dark as we are now, there is a bright day coming. The spirit of 
progress is arousing men from their lethargic slumbers; and the day is fast hastening 
on when.the people of England shall demand, ay, and obtain, their long-withheld rights 
and liberties, 
And shall we remain idle, in the midst of all this clamour for human rights? No, 
brethren, no! Let us, one andall, set our shoulders to the wheel in right good earnest, 
and the car of emancipation will roll onward. Let us consecrate our time and our 
talents to the great work of promoting knowledge, temperance, virtue, freedom, and 
plenty amongst mankind, Let Christianity, temperance, and peace be our constant 
themes. Let us learn to despise worldly wealth and worldly honours; and to have one 
object only in view,—the enlightenment and advancement of our brethren. Let us 
reform our Own characters. Let us talk and write against every existing despotism. 
i wa begin to think; and analyze, for ourselves, the great principles at present agi- 
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tating the world. Let us endeavour to find truth; and, after haying 
Let us be moral examples to our fellow-men. ' 


constantly advucate it. 
sistent. Let us discountenance every evil, 


improvement of universal man. Let us be men 
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found it, let us 
. Let us pe ebn- | 
and advocate everything ‘that tends ‘to’ tlic 
of the future; discarding the follies; the 


superstitions, and the ignorance of the present, and labouring in the cause’ of ¥éform 
unweariedly. And if we do not see the reforms we are seeking granted ; ‘if our li¥es ‘be 


eut short ere liberty be universal ; 


we shall have the consciousness, when the list ray of 


light quivers in the darkening eye, that wx have done our best to leave the world ‘better 


than we found it. 
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A SHORT GLANCE AT THE “ BORDERS.”... 
By WM. JAckson, Workman, Blyth, pela 


Aout the year 1070, William the Conqueror | 
granted Cumberland to Ranulph de Meschines, 
under whom the border service was instituted. 
Its purpose was ‘to prevent, or at least. modify, 
the effects resulting from incursions of the bor- 
derers, men accustomed to bloodshed, and 
never in their element except when employed 
in massacre and pillage. 

Henceforward, the predatory life of the Bor- 
derers furnishes a most interesting subject of 
contemplation. Freebooting was not considered 
at all disreputable by them, since they gene- 
rally, during the wars of the two countries, 
contrived to unite, with personal views, some- 
thing like a spirit of patriotism. Sometimes 
they were dangerous to both parties, although | 
they generally professed hostility only to those | 
of the opposite side. Finally, when the two 
states resorted to Border service for the sup- 
pression of their depredations, an irregular sys- 
tem of “lynch law,’ as it were, arose itself, 
often profuctive of renewed disputes. By this 
institution, the tenants of the several manors 
were obliged, at the firing of the beacons, or 
other notice, to attend their lord in the Border 
service, at their own expense, and, if necessary, 
might be kept for forty days. In proportion to 
the value of each tenement, some were to serve 
on horseback, others on foot. Accordingly, 
there were nag tenures and foot tenures, whose 
owners, on penalty of forfeiture of their estates, 
were obliged to furnish the requisite forces. 

The places appointed for the above mentioned 
beacons, in Cumberland, were Blackcome, St. 
Bees Head, Workington Hill, Muthay, Muleas- 
ter Fell, Skiddaw, Carlisle Castle, Lingy Close- 
head, Beacon-hill, Penrith, Brampton Moat, 
and Speiradam. ‘Those on the other side of 
the Borders communicated with Edinburgh. 
Their regulations were as follows :—One bale 
of wood, or tar-barrel, was to give warning of 
the approach of the enemy in any way what- 
ever; two, that they were coming indeed ; four, 
if in great force. They consisted (in later 
times at least) of a long buit of wood, erected 


in a prominent situation, with convenience at | had an ancient claim. 
|‘ Talisman,” it will be remembered the oe 


the top to hold a tar barrel, &c. 
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Unhappily, however, the Border’ service Was 
never effective till the reign of Edward T., dnd 
consequently, the intervening time’ is’ marked 
by many atrocities. ‘The accession of William 
Rufus to the English throne, in 1087, displeased 
Malcolm IIT., of Scotland, surnamed Canmore 
(¢. e., Big-headed) who, in consequenéeé, ‘ins 
vaded England witha considerable army, an 
having pillaged the country, returned home 
with an immense quantity of booty. Rufus, in 
reciprocation of these kindnesses, iii sin 
against Scotland, about the year 1094, with | 
yast armament, both naval and military; but 
his troops were so distressed by the inclemency 
of the season, that he was incapable of effecting 
more than a renewal of the treaty which his 
father had made with Malcolm. ‘This excur- 
sion of Rufus, though unsuccessful, was the 
cause of much adyantage to Cumberland, for 
he ordered Carlisle to be rebuilt, and a fortress 
erected, which he garrisoned with soldiers ac- 
quainted with agriculture, and thus a second 
time ‘husbandry was revived in the country. 
From the departure of the Romans, up to the 
period we mention, the arts of tillage had 
fallen into disuse, and the inhabitants derived 
their sustenance wholly from the produce of 
their numerous flocks. f 
About 1135, the period, it will be recollected, 
of the contest of Stephen of Blois and Matilda, 
for the sovereignty of England, David of Seot- 
land, who was uncle to that princess, crossed 
the Borders, took Carlisle, and compelled the 
most influential natives to swear fealty to his 
niece. Stephen, dreading the interference of 
the Scots, as most baneful to his interests, im- 
prudently granted Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Northumberland, in fee of the Eng- 
lish State, to the Scottish monarch. His 
successor, Henry IJ,, however, did not acquiesce 
in this agreement at all; and, accordingly, in 
the year 1154, required the respective pro- 
vinces from Malcolm IV., sometimes called 
the Maiden, who complied, and in returm was | 
confirmed Earl of Huntingdon, to which he 
In Sir Walter Scott’s | 
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“Prince: ¢ of, ‘Scotland is mentioned under the 
title,of Earl of Huntingdon. He was, I be- 
lieve, the son of William the Lion, who, near 
«the, close, of the 12th century, felt disposed to 
‘again * * cut the monstrous causte out” of what 
y were, then the dominions of Richard I., but 
owing | ‘to the death, of that king, no decision 
Was made. At a later period, the northern 
barons, incensed at the unprincipled govern- 
ment of John, confederated and _ besought 
Alexander II. to assist them against their 
oppressor, to which he acceded, when he was 
promised their allegiance. The captious John, 
in great resentment, advanced with his mer- 
cenary bands towards Scotland, ravaging the 
countr y ashe proceeded. This savage conduct 
irritated { theSeotsso much that theysubsequently 
in itated it, and, even proceeded as far as Rich- 
anor, in Yorkshire, devastating all the inter- 
te iy conntry. On account of these forays, 
1e Borders suffered severely, and perhaps no 
district , ever presented a more deplorable 
anode, 
tdi In 1235, precisely a century after the inya- 
sion. ‘of King David, the same Alexander 
peremptorily demanded from Henry Iil. the 
principalities which had been ceded to Scot- 
land. by Stephen. A conference was conse- 


And went forth, like a 
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quently held at York, over which Otho, a le- 
gate of the Pope, presided, when Henry agreed 
to allot to Alexander lands of the annual 
value of £200, within the counties of Cumber- 
land and Northumberland, if it were possible 
to find such, being without the limits of walled 
towns. Nine years afterwards, Nicholas, 
Bishop of Durham, was commissioned to assign 
the lands, when Penrith and Sowerby were 
fixed upon. Although the disputes between 
the two States were thus amicably adjusted, 
there still remained a district which, not be- 
longing to either, became the abode of out- 
lawed banditti, who, regardless of all ties, 
either conventional or humane, studied solely 
their own gratification, even to the destruction 
of their opposers. It was called “the Debate- 
able Land.” and although, perhaps, it never 
exceeded eight miles in length and four in 
breadth, proved a fruitful source of contention; 
and its lawless inhabitants, together with the 
other dissolute Borderers, often caused much 


| Serious commotion between the two nations. 


Fairs or merry-makings invariably became the 
scenes of quarrels, excited by the most insigni- 
ficant objects, and the contests continued until 
several thousands were destroyed, 


MARCH OF GLORY. 
By D. Wrieut, Shoemaker, Aberdeen, 


In the olden time, when the feudal chief 
Marshall’d his vassals—the steel-clad band— 
bold marauding thief, 


To plunder and waste the foeman’s land— 
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It was glory to scale the castle wall, 
+ And to strike the stalwart retainers down, 
Bs And to be the foremost to fire the hall 
tie Was honoured as deeds of great renown: 
But light hath dawned on the children of men, 
And GLonyY hath taken a march since then! 
When Godless oppressors combined to gain 
The fruits of another nation’s toil ; 
To spread desolation, and grief, and pain, 
Where beauty and joy had wont to smile ; 
It was glory to lead the armed host 
To conquer by deadly fire and sword ; 
And the laurel-wreath was the hero’s boast 
Who had thousands murdered at his word. 
But light hath dawned on the children of men, 
And GuoryY hath taken a march since then! 
The advent of PEACE is upon us now—- 
The time is approaching when war will cease, 
And the laurel-wreath will adorn zs brow 
Who guides the nations to love and peace, 
It is GLORY now to plead for the poor, 
And to spread the light of knowledge free ; 
_To seatter the clouds of passion obscure, 
That man in man a brother may see. 
For light hath dawned on the children of men, 
And GLORY leads on to an endless reign ! 
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THE PRESS. oy age a 
By R. WESTON, 


Printer, Bristol. 


“Hail, Printing! hail, thou thrice illustrious art, 
Which taught the mind, and which reformed the heart, 
Bless’ad with new light a superstitious age, 

And purged the relics of barbaric rage !” 


A CONCISE account of the origin and history 
of the Press, cannot, we think, be uninter- 
esting to the working man, if we for a mo- 
ment recollect the unspeakable advantage 
he has derived from the influence it has 
exercised over the affairs of society. What 
was the condition of the masses of our 
countrymen before its dawn? It was below 
thelevel of the beast of the field; andthey had 
no means of elevating themselves. Politi- 
cal influence they had none; their social 
comforts were only such as could be afforded 
by a miserable hut, and a family of squalid 
children. Books were beyond their reach. 
Instructors were confined to the affluent. 
They had no Bible to light their path 
through this world, ‘‘to fairer worlds on 
high;’? no WoRKING MAN’s FRIEND AND 
FaMiLy INsTRuUCTOR to teach them their 
social duties, and to inform them of their po- 
litical privileges, no ‘* Martha Makepeace’s 
Letters”? to instruct the thrifty housewife 
how to make home happy; no ‘ Supple- 
snentary Number,” in which the working 
man himself might strive to instruct and 
entertain his fellow working man. No! The 
masses could not evenread. The ‘‘ Biblia 
Pauperum, or ‘‘ Poor Man’s Book,” was 
the only one within their reach, and, in fact, 
the only one they could understand. This 
early specimen of bookmaking was an 
abridgment, or catechism of the Bible, con- 
sisting of thirty or forty leaves, each leaf 
bearing a woodcut-representation of some 
remarkable incident mentioned in the books 
of Moses, in the Gospels, or some other 
part of the Sacred Volume.* This was the 
‘‘ Working Man’s Friend” of that day: 
what a miserable substitute for the Book of 
books! A manuscript copy of the whole 
Scriptures being then worth a hundred 
pounds of our money, was quite beyond the 
means of all but the wealthy. In conse- 
quence of the introduction of printing into 
these realms, we may procure a printed copy 
for a shilling: We think, therefore, the 
working classes particularly should be in- 
terested in everything that concerns the 
Press. 


* A few copies are still in existence. It may 
be interesting to know that fair copies have 
brought upwards of £290, and the very worst 
rarely less than £90, 


The noble art of printing, which has dene 
so much for the elevation of our race, by 
disseminating truth and exposing ‘error, 
was invented in the early part of the fif- 
teenth century, by whom, it is extremely 
doubtful to determine, its origin being in- 
volved in so much obscurity. A: cloud. of 
mystery envelopes its first dawn. It arose 
from the midnight darkness that enveloped 
the whole of Europe, and.it was not disco- 
vered that it existed until it had gained 
some degree of order, Two reasons are as- 
sumed for this obscurity, viz.: the imper- 
fect state of printing while it remained) in — 
the pussession of its inventor; and, 2xdly, 
pecuniary motives induced the first printers, 
from the large sums which were usually 
paid for manuscripts, to sell their works as 
such, so that printing was, for a period, as 
much the cownterfeit, as the substitute, for 
writing, it being a fae simile of the most 
approved scribes. ‘The few persons con- 
cerned kept the art a secret for some time, 
till their funds not being sufficient to an- 
swer the necessary expenses, these ingeni- 
ous men were compelled to associate with 
persons of property, from the union of whose 
names a degree of doubt has arisen to whom 
the merit really belongs. Q 

At an early period a strong contest arose 
for the honour of having given birth to so 
valuable an art between the cities of Haer- 
lem, Mentz, and Strasburg; but the opi- 
nion that Strasburg was the native place of 
the art has been plausibly disputed; the 
main contention seems to be between Haer- 
lem and Mentz—Haerlem claiming the in- 
vention for Lawrence Coster, whose claim 
mainly depends on the authority of Hadrian 
Junious, the celebrated historian of Hol- 
land, who in his last work, entitled“ Ba-— 
tavia,” gives a hear-say account of the dis- 
covery of the art by that individual. ‘The 
greater amount of genuine evidence, how-— 
ever, is in favour of Mentz, which puts’ for- 
ward Guttenburg with strong claims for the 
distinguished honour of the invention. It 
would extend beyond the limits of this paper 
to enter into the various and conflicting 
statements of the partisans of the different 
claimants; we will merely append the opi- 
nion of Malinkrol, dean of Munster, whe, 
after careful examination of the testimonies 
on both sides of the question, from the pro- 


 _Webruary 1468, and was interred in the 
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muigetion of the art to the time in which | ter of accounts for that year. It is con- 
he wrote, 1640, found that they stood | sidered to be the most ancient specimen of 


thus :— the typographical art extant, with a certain 
Pi ate. 

iy ate oe Ms bape dispute was start- és Immediately after the dissolution of the 

Those Whs have written on the same side ee Sere nea ra ened hermonaRenst 


and Guttenburg, an arrangement was en- 
tered into between Faust and a person 
named SCHOEFFER, a young man of con- 
siderable ability, who had been his appren- 
tice; but, in consequence of his having 
discovered a method of cutting matrixes 
for the purpose of casting types, Faust 
bestowed on him the hand of his daughter 
Christina. 


since Junious . p 

‘ 109 
‘Those. who have written in favour of 
+; Haerlem .. ; ; ‘ r ee. 
‘Those who are neuter . ‘ ; wel 
bay Sf ih 
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A magnificent edition of the Psalter was 
published by Faust and Schoeffer, in the 
year 1467, who attached the following 
colophon, or inscription, to it :—‘' This pre- 
sent work, with all its embellishments, &c., 
was done, not with pen and ink, &c., but by 
a new invented art of casting letters, print- 
ing, &c., by me, John Faust, and my son- 
in-law, Peter Schoeffer, in the famous city 
of Mentz, upon the Rhine.” Guttenburg 
must have been engaged upon this work, as 
it was four years in the press, and came out 
but eighteen months after the partnership 
was dissolved between him and Faust. 
This work was the first to which the printer’s 
name, date, and place of publication were 
affixed. There are copies of it still extant. 
It is printed in folio, on vellum, and con- 


By this list we find the number of testimo- 
‘mies greatly in favour of Mentz. 
So Joun GUPTANRURG was born at Mentz, 
‘about the year 1400. He subsequently re- 
sided for some time in the city of Strasburg, 
“where, it is said, in 1435, he entered into 
partnership with Andrew Dritzchen, John 
Riff, and Andrew Heelman; but in conse- 
‘quence of the death of Dritzchen, and a 
law-suit that followed, in the examination 
of which it was incontrovertibly proved that 
‘Guttenburg was the first to print with 
“moveable types, he was obliged, for want of 
‘pecuniary assistance, to leave Strasburg, 
‘which he did in the year 1445, and returned 
‘to his native city Mentz, where he entered 
into an agreement with a wealthy citizen of 
‘the name of Faust. Their combined efforts | +" 1% PIU me ¢0 
—Guttenburg’s talents and Faust’s money— tains 177 leaves j the Psalter occupies 135, 
soon produced some small works that were the recto the 136th, and the remaining 41 
“in general use; but about the year 1450 they | 4re occupied by the Litany, &c. 
‘commenced their great work, the first print-| Faust and Schoeffer continued to print a 
ved edition of the Bible. This undertaking | considerable number of books till 1466. 
occupied them about five years. It was| We have no record of Faust’s death; but 
printed with eut metal types, on 637 leaves; | in 1471 we find that Schoeffer was in part- 
and from copies still in existence in the} nership with Conred Henlif, a kinsman of 
Royal Library of Berlin and at Paris, some | his father-in-law. He printed several works 
of them appear to have been printed on vel- | after the death of his old master, the last 
‘lum; five copies are known on paper. In| of which was a third edition of the Psalter, 
» ¢onsequence of the great expense attending | in 1490. 
the publication of this work, a law-suit was | An oath of secresy was administered to 
instituted against Guttenburg, which, ter-| all whom the Mentz printers employed, 
minating unfavourably for him, obliged | which seems to have been kept inviolable 
them to dissolve the partnership. What | until the year 1462, when, by the sacking 
‘became of Guttenburg, after the unsuccess- | of the city by Archbishop Adolphus, the | 
fultermination of the law proceedings is not | invention was publicly divulged, and tlie ' 
well known. It is ascertained, however, | art spread, in a short time, throughout 
that in the year 1465 he was honoured by | Europe. 
the Elector Archbishop Adolphus with a| The impetus learning received from the 
mark of distinction, to which his genius | invention of the art must, as a neeessary 
.and labour entitled him. He was admitted | consequence, have been very great. When 
» among the nobility of the court, and had a | we recollect at what an immense cost,the 
. pension granted him. Guttenberg died in | smallest work was published, we are not at 
all surprised at the ignorance that enveloped 
the minds of all classes of the community. 
| Darkness covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people, when this great lumi- 
nary arose, and by its light helped to dispel 
the mist and clouds of ignorance and érror. 


“church of Recollets, at Mentz. 

. & very curious specimen of the work of 
'.Gxttenburg was discovered some years ago 
/#t Mentz. It is an almanack for the year 
1457, which served as the cover for a regis- 
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The ‘ Biblia Pauperum” gave place to! ofthe work that was passing through their 


the Bible itself; and learning, which was | 


confined almost exclusively to what were 
called religious houses, obtained a wiaer 
channel. 

Some idea may be formed of the opposi- 
tion the Press was likely to meet with, 
when we find that, in the year 1408, Arundel, 
Archbishop of York, ordained, in convoca- 
tion, that no book or treatise composed by 
John Wycliffe should be read by any one, 
unless approved by the universities, ‘‘ under 
pain of being punished as a sower of schism 
anda favourer of heresy.’’ In 1415 a law 
, Was passed making it treason to read any 

of Wycliffe’s works; all who were found so 
doing were to ‘‘forfeit land, cattle, body, 
life, and goods from their heirs for ever,” 

In 1526 the first edition of 'Tindal’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament was printed 
at Antwerp. Bishop Tonstal was so intent 
on its suppression that he bought up ail the 
copies that could be found, and committed 
them to the flames at Paul’s Cross. Only 
one copy of this impression is known to be 
extant. ‘This act of the bishop was, how- 
ever, the means of producing a more correct 
and better-printed edition, which was pub- 
lished in the year 1530. Tindal, who per- 
sisted in supplying Bibles to the people, 
was seized in Flanders, strangled, and had 
his body reduced to ashes, A.D. 1536. 

On the spreading of the art, the body of 
scribes, illuminators, and readers, endea- 
voured, by all the means in their power, to 
puta stop toit. The vicar of Croydon, in 
Surrey, in a sermon preached at Paul’s 
Cross, is said to have expressed himself as 
follows: ‘‘ We must root out printing, or 
printing will root out us.” 

«To the art of Printing” says Dr. Knox, 
‘it is acknowledged we owe the Reforma- 
tion. It as been justly remarked, that if 
the books of Luther had been multiplied 
only by the slow process of handwriting, 
they, must have been few, and would have 
been easily suppressed by the combination 
of wealth and power; but poured forth in 
abundance from the press, they spread over 

the land with the rapidity of an inundation 
which requires additional force from the 
_ efforts used to obstruct its progress.” By 
the means of the Press the writings of Lu- 
. ther were spread through the whole of the 
civilized world with the rapidity of light- 
ning, of causing men to awake from their 
sleep.of ignorance, and ultimately to throw 
. off the. yoke that had been galling their 
_necks for sucha number of ages. 
_ D’Aubigné, in his ‘‘ History of the Re- 
formation,’ thus writes, ‘‘’The printing of 
the New. Testament was undertaken with 
unexampled zeal: one would have said the 
journeymen themselves felt the importance 
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hands, ‘Three presses were employed, and 
ten thousand sheets were printed every day. 
[This nusaber could only have been accom- 
plished by keeping the presses at, work 
night and day without cessation]. On. the 
21st of September, 1622, the complete ad- 
dition of three thousand copies appearedin 
two folic volumes, with the simple title : 
“The New Testament—German— Wittem- 
berg. Hvery German would thenceforth 
procure the word of God for a moderate 
sum,’ a florinanda half (about/2s. 6d). » 
The success that this work met with was 
truly astonishing, in two er three weeks ~ 
every copy was disposed of; and a second 
edition issued from the press in’ the »month 
of December, in the same year. In, 1533 
they already reached seventeen editions of 
Luther’s New ‘Testament, printed ; at 
Wittemberg, thirteen at Augsburg; twelve 
at Basil; oneat Erfurth ; one at Grumma ; 
one at Leipsig, and thirteenat Strasburg. 
The art of printing was introduced into. 
England about 1471-2, by WiILLIAM Cax-. 
TON, who, until near the period of the re- 
storation, was acknowledged by allas the 
first English printer; he was then nearly 
cast down from the pedestal ot his well-earned 
fame by the appearance of a book, with the 
date of its impression from Oxford, 1468. 
This book is a small quarto, consisting of 
forty-one leaves, a copy of which is in: the 
public library at Cambridge. Rass 
In 1664 Richard Atkyns, Esq., strenu- 
ously advocated the claims of Oxford, in a 
work entitled, ‘‘ The Original and Growth 
of Printing, collected out of history and the 
records of this kingdom; wherein is. also 
demonstrated, that Printing appertaineth 
to the Prerogative Royal; and is a Flower 
of the Crown of England.” Atkins states 
in this work, that Frederick Corsellis, a 
native of Haerlem, was prevailed upon by 
a large bribe, to steal off from his fellows, 
and was brought, in a vessel prepared for 
that purpose, to London. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by whose orders he was en- 
gaged, had him conveyed to Oxford, ac- 
companied bya guard, which guard ,con- 
stantly kepta vigilant watch over Corseilis 
lest he should by any possibility escape be- 
fore he had made good his promise in teach- 
ing them how to print.. ‘So,’ he. says, 
‘that. at Oxford printing was first set up 
in England, which was before there was any 
printing-press, or printing in France, Spain, 
Italy, or Germany (except the. city of 
Mentz).” Dr. Conyers Middleton, ex- 
presses his astonishmeut, how a piece so 
fabulous, and carrying such evident marks 
of forgery, could impose upon men so know- 
ing and inquisitive, as those who, on the 
authority of this precious record, have pro- 
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wnouneed Corsellis to be the first English 
Loprinter. | ; 

es Among the historians who advocate the 
“elaims’ of Caxton, we find the following 
*mames : Fuller, in 1663; Archbishop Nichol- 
son; in 1714; Middleton, in 1735; Warton, 
-bin/ 1778; Dr. Henry, in 1785, who thus 
“writes. of -him—‘ All our historians, and 


yere of th’inearnacion of our Lord God, 
m.cece,lxxx.” &e. ‘The contents of ‘“ The 
Chronicles’? commences thus: ‘ In the 
yere of th’ynearnacyon of our Lord Jhu 
Christ m.ccce.1xxx., and in the 20 yere of 
regne of Kyng Edward the 4th, at th re- 
queste of dyeurs gentilmen, I have endea- 
voured me to emprinte the chronicles of 


“other writers, who flourished in or near 
‘those times, and mentioned the introduc- 


tion of printing into England, unanimously, 


> and without hesitation, ascribed that honour 


to Mr. William Caxton, mercer and citizen 


“eof London. This modest, worthy, and in- 


‘dustrious man, hath been already noticed 


-“asan historian ; he was also the translator 


4 


, 


‘‘of'many books out of French into English ; 
“but he merited most of his country by in- 


troducing the art of printing.”’ Also, Gib- 


* bon, in 1796; Astle, in 1803; Mr. M‘Creary, 


‘inv 1803; bears the following testimony :— 
*<°O Albion ! still thy gratitude confess, 


,. fo Caxton, founder of the British Press ; 
_, Since first thy mountains rose, or rivers flow’d, 


_ Who on these isles so rich a boon bestowed ?’ 


William Caxton was born in the county 
of Kent, about the year 1412. He was 


b ‘apprenticed in London, to one Robert 


‘/Large, a mercer, or merchant, of con- 


‘siderable eminence, who, on his death, 


in 1441, bequeathed Caxton a legacy of 
‘twenty marks, a large sum in those days. 
Released from his engagement by the death 


- of his master, he quitted England for the 


' “Low Countries. 
‘-wesidence of many years in Holland, Flan- 


During his travels, and a 


England, as in this boke shall by the suffer- 
ance of God follow, and to th’ ende, that 
every man may see, and shortly find such 
mater as it shall plese him to se or rede, I 
have ordayned a table of the maters shortly 
compiled and chapitred, as here shall fol- 
lowe, which booke begynneth at Albyne, 
and endeth at the begynning of the regne of 
our said sovereign lord King Edward 1III.”’ 
After the art of printing had been intro- 
duced into England, it speedily spread to 
Oxford, Cambridge, Tavistock, Worcester, 
Canterbury, Ipswich, &c,., encouraged, no 
doubt, by the churchmen of those places, 
with a view of printing Works of a religious 
character. At the close of the fifteenth 
century, London possessed a number of 
printers, but none whose memory beams 
with greater effulgence than that of Wynkin 
de Worde, a native of the dukedom of Lor- 
raine, who was a servant of Caxton’s, and 
continued in that capacity till his master’s 
death. From this period he successfully 
carried on the business on his own account, 
in the house previously occupied by Cax- 
ton. He improved the art considerably, by 
introducing into England the Roman letter, 
all previous printing, and much of a later 
date, being in the black or German letter. 


' ders, and Germany, he obtained a know- 

edge of the art of printing, and returned to 
‘this native country about the years 1471-2. 
» His press was setup at Westminster Abbey, 
‘cunder the patronage of Thomas Milling, 


Another of Caxton’s apprentices, or work- 
men, nemed Lichard Pynson, was, by 
patent of Henry VII, invested with the 
office of king’s printer, which is supposed 
to have been the first appointment of this 


Bishop of Hereford, who, at that time, held 
the abbotship of St. Peter in commendam. 
‘The time of his death appears, from the 


‘o| yegister of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, to 


». jhave been about the year 1490. 


oy 


> -: Our first printer was a man of indefati- 
' gable exertion. In the course of his life he 
**produced upwards of sixty works, most of 
“which he translated from the French pre- 
' vious to printing them. 


Bagford informs 
‘us that, exclusive of working at his press, 
“he contrived, ‘though well stricken in 
years,” to translate not fewer than five 


' thousand closely-printed folio pages, and 
~that “‘ his like for industry ’’ had never yet 
“appeared. 


The following extract will give some idea 
“of the state of the English in Caxton’s day; 


nature. 

The progress of the art in Britain after 
its first start into notice was remarkably 
slow; its rapid flow being impeded by the 
turmoils consequent on the Reformation, 
during which time the press was almost ex- 
clusively employed in the production of po- 
lemic divinity. In the seventeenth century 
it still lingered on without any life, men 
being absorbed in the great political con- 
flicts that agitated those times. The general 
licentiousness and contempt for solid litera- 
ture that characterized the restoration, was 
not at all favourable for its onward pro- 
gress. At this period there was an act of 
Parliament in force, preventing more than 
twenty printers practising their art in this 
kingdom. On the revival of letters, which 


~* ‘eat is from a work entitled, ‘‘ The Chronicles 
--of England, &c. Emprinted by me, William 
»°' €axton, In th’abbey of Westmynstre, by 
“{ Dondon, &e., the v. day of Juyn, the 


took place after the great fire of London, 
1666, this law fell into disuse, 

The total number of books printed during 
the fourteen years from 1666 to 1680, was 
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3,550, of which 970 were divinity, 420 law, 
and 153 physic ; 397 were school-books, and 
253 on subjects of geography and naviga- 
tion, including maps. 

After the revolution, 1688, the demand 
for news, as well as for a more substantial 
class of literary productions, was very great. 
During the reign of Queen Anne, the perio- 
dical press was s established, by the produc- 
tion of the ‘‘ Guardian,” ‘ Spectator,” &e. ; 
and in 1731 it was consolidated by the pro- 
duction of the ‘* Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
the first of the class of larger periodicals. 

Between 1700 and 1756, about 6,000 volumes 
(exclusive of tracts and pamphlets) were pub- 
lished. 

Although printing was introduced into this 
country in 1471, yet no English Bible or Testa- 
ment was published till 1526, when Richard 
Grafton, a gentleman of liberal education, 
having adopted the profession of printing, 
issued an edition of the New Testament in the 
English language. Myles Coverdale produced 
the first complete edition of the English Bible, 
in 1535. It was followed by many others in 
the interval between 1535 and 1611, when the 
present authorized edition was first published. 
The most remarkable were the “ Great, or 
Cranmer’s Bible,” which was finished at the 
press of Grafton and Whitchwich, under the 
auspices of Henry VIII., in April, 1539; and 
the ** Bishop’s Bible,” or the “Great English 
Bible,” prepared by royal authority, which was 
printed in 1568. There were eleven impres- 
sions of the English Bible in the short reign of 
Edward VI. 

It was generally supposed, for a number of 
years, that the first English newspaper was 
the “ English Mercurie,” which, according to 
the colophon, “ by authority was imprinted at 
London, by Christopher Barker, her highnesses 
printer, 1588.” But in the year 1839, Mr. 
Watts, of the British Museum, being induced 
to refer to them, in consequence of an article 
that appeared in the “ Penny Cyclopzdia,” on 
the Spanish Armada, observes—“ On the book 
being brought, I had not examined it two 
minutes before, to my surprise, I was forced to 
conclude that the whole was a forgery.” This 
suspicion was confirmed by the examination of 
other literary antiquaries ; and, as Mr. Watts 
remarks, “the unaccountable successful impo- 
sition of a number of years was shattered to 
fragments in five minutes.” One evidence of 
the forgery is, that the paper on which they 
are printed bears. the water-mark of the royal 
arms, with the initials ‘‘ G. R.” 

The earliest genuine newspaper in England, 
that. we have any account of, issued from the 
press.in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,, some twenty years after the date of the 
factitious ‘‘ Mercurie.” It is remarked in the } 
“ Pictorial History of England,” the era of 
English newspapers commences with the first 
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year of the Long Parliament (1640). wena r 


than a hundred newspapers, with differivat— 


= 


titles, appear to have been published between 


this date and the death of the King (1649), 
and upwards of eighty others between that and 
the Restoration (1660). The early newspapers 

were not published regularly, but were issued 
on the occasion of any remarkable event of 
these eventful times; thus, we have “‘ News 
from Hull,” * Truths from York, » « Warranted 
Tidings from Ireland,” and ‘‘ Special Passages 
from several Places.” Afterwards these publi- 


cations became more regular; first weekly, — 


then, as the ardour of curiosity increased, twice 
or thrice i in every week. 

In 1776, the date of the breaking out of the 
American war, the first daily reports of the de-— 
bates in parliament appeared. In 1777, there 
were seven morning, eight three times a week, 
one twice a week, and one weekly paper pub- 
lished in London. In 1778 appeared the first 
Sunday paper, 
Monitor.” In the year 1788 appeared the first 


daily evening paper, which was followed by a — 


second in 1791. About the year 1793, there 
were eleven morning and two evening papers; 
seven three times a week, one weekly, and five 
Sunday papers. In 1782 the number of 
separate newspapers published in Great Britain 
Was 58; in 1821, there were 166; and in 1832, 

the number was 294. In the last-mentioned 


entitled “Johnson’s Sunday ~ 


year the total number of newspapers printedin _ 


the metropolis alone amounted to rather more 
than twenty-two millions of copies! 
1.The early printing-presses were of an ex- 


tremely rude construction, being merely the ~ 


common screw-press, with a contrivance for 
carrying the form (pages arranged in an iron 
frame) under the point of pressure. This must r 
have been a laboriously slow operation, as well _ 
as exceedingly defective, from the risk of 
damaging the types. As printing came into _ 
more general use, 
respects were gradually introduced. The most _ 
considerable improvement, and one that came . 
to be generally adopted, was made by William — 
Jansen Blaew, a mathematical instrument-_ 
maker at Amsterdam, who obviated the diffi. 
culties that had hitherto existed, by producing 

a press, in which the carriage holding the form — 
was wound below the point of pressure, which 
was given by moving a handle attached to a 
screw hanging on a beam having a spring, 
which spring caused the screw to fly back as 
soon as the impression was given. These 
presses, with slight modifications, contiinped 1 in’ 
use till the year 1800. 

All printing-presses, up to this period). were” 
manufactured of wood. The difficulties and © 
inconvenience attendant on the use of these 
presses must be obvious to all; and the marvel — 
is that they were tolerated so long. At length, 
near the close of the eighteenth century, Earl 
Stanhope succeeded, with the assistance of a 


improvements in these ‘ 
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Mr. Walker, in producing a press that surpassed 
in eyery,respect any that had as yet been pro- 
duced, It was entirely constructed. of iron, 
and, withall, possessed so. many other adyan- 
tages over the old wooden press that it very 
soon, supplanted it in all large firms. With 
the invention of the Stanhope press commenced 
a new era in the mechanical department of the 
art... 

The improvements introduced by Lord Stan- 
hope induced many other individuals to attempt 
to remedy the defects, not only of the original 
presses, but likewise those they supposed to 
exist.in the Stanhope. Among the most suc- 
cessful may be named Mr. G. Clymer, of 
Philadelphia, who invented a press which he 
called the Columbian. This press possesses 
great power of leverage. It was introduced 
into this country, by the inventor, in 1817. 
Mr. R. W. Cope, of London, also invented a 
press, called the Albion. This press is very 
generally used for the lighter class of work, 
There are several other kinds of presses now in 
use, but which require no particular notice. ° 

These machines were, however, destined to 
be superseded ; it being impossible to supply 
the inereasing demand for information, espe- 
cially news, by the comparatively slow process 
of hand-priating, 250 impressions being the 
modicum of the pressmen’s hard-wrought hour. 

In 1790 My. Nicholson, of the “ Philosophical 
Journal,” took out a patent for sundry improve- 
ments in printing; which patent embodied 
almost every principle since so successfully 
applied; and although he did not practically 
carry out the designs of the patent, he may 
be justly considered the originator of the modern 
improvements of machine printing. 

Mr. Konig, a German, having conceived the 
idea of applying steam motive power to accele- 
rate the speed of the common press, endea- 
voured to obtain the assistance of his German 
brethren, but failing in doing so, came over to 

England, about the year 1804. After a resi- 

‘dence in London of some months, during which 
time he made application to several individuals 
to assist him in carrying out his designs, but 

without success, he entered into engagements 
with Mr. Bensley. They made several ineffec- 
tual attempts on the old press, but at length ! 
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gave up the idea of improving the lever, and 


turned their attention to cylindrical printing. 

In 1814, after an attempt of some years, 
they at length succeeded in producing a 
machine embracing the leading features of Mr. 
Nicholson’s invention (cylinders. and inking 
rollers). This machine was used for printing 
the Times, the first newspaper that was printed 
by steam-machinery. From that time to the 
present, alterations and improvements. have 
been continually adopted. There are now 
several kinds of printing-machines in general 
use, producing, according to their construction, 
from 900, to 8,000 impressions per hour, 

Having. thus briefly traced the origin and 
history of the Press, from the invention of 
printing to the present time, we would remark, 
in conclusion, that the Press will be a. great 
blessinz or a great curse—it will either elevate 
or degrade the masses. “ Give me the Press, 
and the power to keep it going, and I will 
shake eyery corrupt institution in the land,” 
said one, great in soul as well as high in station, 
But an unhealthy Press, pouring forth its vile 
trash, disseminates a moral poison, which, . 
if allowed to progress uninterrupted, would 
soon prostitute every good feeling in the human 
breast. If we wander into the purlieus of our 
cities, we find that the shops in which we 
might suppose to discover something, even in. 
those degraded localities, to feed the mind , 
with, are engaged in supplying all that is vile 
and destitute; nothing to elevate, but.eyery- . 
thing to corrupt, the heart. This state of 
things is deeply to be deplored; and every 
working man should do his uttermost to eradi- 
cate the perverted taste that upholds such a 
detestable traffic, by recommending cheap. 
healthy literature; something that will improve 
both the head and the heart. Philanthropic 
men are attempting to supply the desideratum 
that has been so long felt. CHAMBERs, with 
their cheap and good scientific, philosophic, and, 
general literary information for the people; 
and CASSELL with his incomparable Voyages, 
Travels, Histories, WORKING MAN’s FRIEND, 
&e., are doing their part; do yours faithfully, 
and then the better day, to which we all so 
anxiously look, will speedily dawn, 


THOUGHTS ON THE SUPERIORITY OF MAN. 


By D. Frrevuson, Pattern Drawer, Alexandria, Dumbartonshire, N.B. 


THe relation which man sustains to the 
material world, renders it indispensably ne- 
eessary for him to acauaint himself with 
the various phenomena that therein present 
themselves to his view. ‘The constitution 
of his corporeal frame is such, that, without a 
knowlecge of the natural creation, he would 
be constantly exposed to danger from with- 


out, He is not led, like the lower animals, 
to indulge the gratification of his wants by 
the promptings of instinct, but, on the con- 
trary, must acquire a knowledge of *what is 
necessary or detrimental to his existence by ~ 
observing the operations, the relations, ind : 
the laws which obtain in the natural 
world. Smee 
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. For this, and kindred purposes, the Crea” 
tor has endowed him witha power infinitely 
superior to all other animals. Mind, reason, 
intelligence, form the grand distinguishing 
characteristics of man, and, by universal con- 
sent, invest him with the proud distinctive 
appellation of lord of this lower world. 

It is because man is endowed with a 
reasoning mind that he is enabled to ac- 
quire knowledge, and to apply it to purposes 
affecting his own improvement and well- 
being. Were it not for the possession of 
this faculty, he would be unable to main- 
tain, for any length of time, his vast superi- 
ority overall other animals. Without it he 
would be the most helpless of them all. 
He could not run like the stag ; fly like the 
bird; creep like the serpent; swim like the 
fish; and it is evident that, if assailed by 
certain enemies, he has neither claws, nor 
stings, nor bristles, with which to’repel 
their unwelcome aggressions. From the 
inclemency of the seasons, too, he has no 
protection, whilst other animals are pro- 
vided with skins, or furs, or scales. With- 
out the gift of reason, man would be made 
the perfect sport of every little animal 
that might choose to annoy him; but, 
armed with this power, he stands pre- 
eminently above all others, and is enabled 
to assert his superiority over all creation, 
aitimate or inanimate.’ By it he can with 
perfect ease rob the. bear of its skin, pluck 
the horn from the bull, strip the plume from 
‘the eagle, or compel the lion to forfeit its 
right to its den, and abdicate its supremacy 
as king of the forest. In short, to man 
mind is everything; mature would be a 
‘sealed book to him without it. Admirably 
‘might all its parts be adjusted, with perfect 
skill might its wonderful machinery be ar- 
ranged, exquisitely, beautifully, might its 
‘more delicate mechanism be constructed, 
and unalterable might be its every law; but 
unless mind lifts the veil from the whole, 


that the common parent of mankind would 
find that without the exercise of his reason- 
ing spowers, he would be engaged in:.the 
pursuit of gardening under difficulties., |, ,,- 

This is not the case with the lower 
animals. They have been endowed by; the: 
Creator with an instinet—a certain mechani+ 
cal intuition, which, in all cases, is amply 
sufficient for pointing out to them ‘the true 
source of their physical gratifications, be= 
yond which they have no others to indulge.. 
The deductions of experience are useless to: 
them, for their several instincts are perfect, 
and can admit of no contribution towards 
their improvement. The architecture of 
primitive nests was doubtless the same as. 
that of those in modern times; hence it. 
has been beautifully said that ‘‘ the amorous. 
bird of night that sang spousal over the 
nuptial bower of our first parents, and bid 
haste the evening star to light their bridal 
lamp, built its first nest as perfectly as its 


last, and its offspring’s first attempt was a8 _ 
a 


successful as the maturest effort of the 
parent.”’** And the first beaver’s first at- 
tempt to construct its dam would certainly 
be as perfect as that of the modern beaver ; 
and we can conceive of the ‘* silver-throated: 
songsters”’ discoursing as delicious music 
amidst the bowers of Eden, when the world: 
was young, as in the groves of out native 
land, at this remote period of its history. 
The bee, too, nature’s great mathematician, 


t 


was as correct in the practice of 'a'science: » 


of which man was entirely ignorant for 


thousands of years after it had constructed 
its hexagonal receptacles, with perfectly 
scientific accuracy. The ants also afford ‘a 
still more striking example of scientific: 


instinct than the bees, for they actually - 


build large cities, consisting of dwelling-- 


houses, halls, streets, and squares, ‘updn ~ 
principles the most scientifically accurate. 


The history of art amongst the inferiox 


creation is not distinguished by any brilliant | 
eras, aS itis with man. We do not find it. 
at one time and in one place, superior or 
inferior to what it was at another time orin | 
another place. To man, who is constantly 
progressing, with whom all knowledgé’is. | 


and reveals the secret and hidden springs 
which guide and regulate nature in her 
operations, they would be to him of no 
practical value whatever. 

It is admitted by philosophers, that man’s 


‘physical impotence supplies him with the 
main spring of his mental power; that physi- 
cal necessity is.the parent of mental ac- 
tivity, or, in homely phrase, that necessity 
is the mother of inveation: man’s mind is 
impelled to action in consequence of his 
physical inability to ameliorate his condi- 
tion otherwise than by its aid. Before he 
‘can perform the most common acquirements 
of life, he must first exercise his reasoning 
‘powers, in the invention and manufacture 
of tools to be his auxiliaries in performing 
“them; nor has he ever been exempted from 
this necessity, for we can easily conceive 


progressive, and by whom the mistakes’ of 
one age are discussed and displaced bythe 
discoveries of another, there is in this a ‘dull 
monotony—a dead sameness, in conseqience- 
of frequent repetition, and the entire absence 
of newness, improvement, progression ; but. 
man has learned much, and, doubtless, has. 
yet very much to learn from the instincts. 
and habits of the inferior animals,’ From 
them he has received the first hints’ of 
sciences, which he would never by his ‘own, 
unaided effort, have discovered; ‘for it™is a, 
. domeopaee aft) a 
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/remarkable fact, that the arts are practised | goeth downward; his, “the spirit of man 
amongst the inferior creation under the | that gocth upward ;” theirs only links them 
guidance of an instinct that seems to vie|to earth and its perishing pleasures; but 
with reason in its loftiest operations. his raises him to heaven, and enkindles’ 

But, though almost entirely devoid of| within him yearnings after an immortality 
the instinct of the lower animals, man is| whose felicity will be large as his desires, 
the recipient of a power to which there is|and whose duration will run parallel with 
no counterpart amidst all their tribes.| the ages of eternity. 
Theres is ‘* the spirit of the beast that 


PRADES’ UNIONS. 


By Joun Pricr, Compositor, Wolverhampton, 


“The wild and blind struggles of these associations are like the angry contests of men in a 
beleaguered town for the last morsel of food. They may succeed in snatching the miserable 
pittance from the mouths of those more destitute and weaker than themselves; but even this 
melancholy triumph will only enable them to protract their own sufferings.”— Tazt’s Magazine. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS, 


ALL the tendencies of the present age are emphatically progressive. Despite. thie 
mighty efforts made by expiring factions—the pratings of pseudo political economists — 
the fierce anathemas of crowned despots, who, in their besotted ignorance, and conse- 

uent contemptible selfishness,would fain “roll back the ponderous wheels of time”’— 
the cry is still “Forward!” The human mind indicates man’s immortality; it bears 
that impress of the Eternal, which gives to him a pre-eminence in the scale of sentient 
existence. We cannot say to it—‘ Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther ;”’ for as 
well might we seek to control the fury of the tempest, hush the roar of the mighty 
winds, or stay the impetuous course of the falling cataract, as to curb the manitesta- 
tions of the human intellect. Hr whose handiwork is everywhere so conspicuous— 
whose creative power and wisdom all the inhabitants of earth, sea, and air, amply 
testify—has sent forth a spirit of genius to walk the earth, whose holy aspirations will 
cease only with the end of time! A patriotic and fearless press is daily sounding the 
knell of all systems and institutions which were founded in ignorance, and have since 
been maintained by rapine and oppression. Each revolving year brings with. it 
brighter indications of the working man’s speedy redemption from the withering grasp 
of ignorance and crime. The “signs of the times” are indeed ominous to all lovers of 
retrogression. There is going on around us a mighty conflict between truth and war 
—might and right. The thrones of despotism are being thrown down ; while science 
and art, amidst all these convulsions of nations and changes of dynasties, are urging 
forward the universal reign of “ peace and goodwill to man.” 

The subject of Trades’ Unions cannot fail to be interesting to working men, inasmuch 
as they have ever exercised, and still continue to exercise (either for good or for evil), 
an. immense influence over their moral and physical condition. In the following pages 
it will be our object clearly to demonstrate that they have ever been productive of the 

most disastrous consequences; pregnant with manifold and serious evils to the great 
mass of operatives; mischievous in their tendency ; and totally inadequate to remedy 
the evils for which they were ostensibly established. Nevertheless, we would. beg 
leave to observe, en passant, that the past proceedings of these societies, however futile 
in themselves, have been productive of much indirect benefit;—they have brought 
into collision the elements of future success; generated mental energy, combined with 
decision of character, and a knowledge of practical details in the management of. so- 
cieties, which may and must prove valuable auxiliaries in the onward progress of 
society. ‘Time is the great agent of all change; improvement is the offspring of expe- 
rience and observation, and it is precisely those who have partaken most largely of its 
spirit, who are the first to forsake plans which they themselves, in comparative’ igno- 
rance, had commenced and strenuously supported ; the same spirit which led them to 
the adoption of these plans will stimulate them to further advances and new 
measures,—thus causing them ever to be in the front of their less intellectual. com- 
peers. at opie BIR y 
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THE ORIGIN AND OBJECTS OF TRADES’ UNIONS—DEFEATED BY THEIR (OWN! 


MEMBERS—AN INSTANCE CITED—TRAMPING, AND ITS ATTENDANT MISERIES. 


Trades’ Unions—no matter to what class of operatives they belong—were alloriginally © 
established for one common object, namely—the protection of labour against the ageres- © 
sion of capital ; and to secure and maintain a full and fair remuneration for the produ- 
cers of wealth ;—for be it remembered, that it is the working man alone who builds all 
the houses, makes railways, builds ships, invents machinery, cultivates the earth for tle 
support of the stomach, and fabricates the clothing which is to cover the body ; and as . 
it is by his labour alone that he “lives and has his being,” so he most indubitably is 
bound to look after the rights which belong to labour. ‘To maintain these rights, — 
working men have entered into combinations amongst themselves, and have resolved 
on strikes as the most obvious method of accomplishing their objects. Now, at first . 
sight, nothing appears more reasonable, or better calculated to prevent the infliction . 
of the evils generally endured by working men, than that they should refuse to aid — 
in producing wealth, unless admitted to a fair participation in the results of their 
labours. But this remedy—this panacea for all the ills which the labourer is heir to— , 
appears thus effective, however, while we look at the surface of the subject only ; for. 
as soon as a knowledge is acquired of the proximate causes of these evils, and the true 
principles of social economy which regulate the price of labour, it is discovered to be 
quite fallacious to expect any permanent relief from such a course of action. 

The fountain from which all the evils complained of by the working men proceed, is the 
immense surplus labour which exists in the market. While this surplus labour remains, 
wages must inevitably be depreciated; for there will always be found individuals, driven 
by stern necessity, to accept any remuneration rather than starve; and the attempt to 
check this by means of strikes, is as futile as it would be to attempt to prevent water from 
boiling at a given temperature. Indeeditis a notorious fact, well worth the serious at- 
tention of all members of these unions, that in the generality of strike cases, the: 
employers have inyariably been well supplied with fresh hands after twenty-four hours’ 
notice, in the shape of advertisement. We verily believe there are few of our readers, . 
who have been connected with trades’ unions for any number of years, but what could 
bring to their recollection numberless instances of men, who, after maintaining what is 
termed, in trade parlance, fair and honourable characters for a number of years,—having 
been leading members of their individual societies—** honourable committee-men”—men 
always tc be found in the van of every movement which had for its object ‘‘the interests 
of the trade’’—but who, alas! when “ temptation” came in their way—when grim 
poverty looked them sternly in the face—could resist no longer ; and rather than endure — 
the ills ‘* they knew not of” upon the road, were but too glad to accept situations in any — 
house, irrespective of wages or the number of apprentices, And let no man “ put the 
flattering unction to his soul’”’ that more dependence is to be placed upon the majority of © 
the present unemployed hands in cases of future strikes. There are plenty of men on the ~ 
road at the present moment, in possession, too, of genwine union cards, who are intently ~ 
on the look out for strikes, in order that they may quietly step into the situations of those _ 
who should happen to be silly enough to give them up for what is technically termed “‘ the 
good of the trade.” ad 

In confirmation of the above statement, we mention the following instance, which 
occurred recently at Wolverhampton. It is the case of two tramps, who had in their 
possession Liverpool trade cards, and who, in calling at the various workshops in the _ 
town, in search of employment, recognized a person whom they had previously known. 
They asked him whether there was any chance of a job where he was working, when _ 
their friend replied in the negative ; adding, rather inadvertently, that he was uncertain” 
how long his present employment would continue, as there was a strike pending in the | 
workshop at that moment, and it was to be decided that night, at a meeting of the trade, — 
whether or not the house should be closed. ‘‘ AsTRIKE!”’—to the ears of these men the 
word sounded more melodiously than the notes of either black-bird or thrush, or the — 
dulcet strains given forth by the wolian harp when played upon by the passing breeze ! 
What did they do? Why, although they had received their redie/ not more than an hour 
back, they prevately waited upon the employer, and offered their services to him in the event — 
of the strike taking place! and, to make assurance “doubly sure,” they also paid a visit 
to the residence of the overseer (whom they knew to be a non-unionist), and again proffered 
theirservices. Now, had this strike taken place, what a consolation it would have been to 
the men engaged in it to witness these two tramps quictly step into their situations, whilst 
they were to be sent upon the road, with the magnificent gift of a double card, which would — 
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Let no person, wno has hitherto been exempt from suchlike “ temptations,’ 
too. lavish of his animadversions upon the conduct of the above two individuals. Few 
persons, except those who have actually been upon the road, have even the slightest 
idea of the horrors attending the life of a tramp. The dramatic poet has, doubtless, 
done much to show how far the invention of man can go, in making the ideal elevated 
and intensive ; yet we question whether all the splendid and magnificent language of 
Aiischylus, in his ninety plays, or of Shakspeare, in all he wrote, is capable of conveying 
-to the mind of man a correct idea of the utter misery and desolation of heart which a 
person travelling in search of employment is doomed to suffer. It is all very well for 
those who have never known what it is to want employment to talk about the necessity 
of upholding this or that principle ; they may prate glibly enough about “ the’ interests 
of the trade”’ suffering; but, if there be aught to condemn in the conduct of the above 
persons, let him who has passed through the crushing ordeal of a twelvemonth’s tramp— 
who is suffering, and fast sinking, under the combined influences of hunger, thirst, and 
deficient raiment ; who, week after week, and month after month, has trodden the road, 
sometimes amid the pelting of the furious storm, and at others beneath the scorching 
rays of an intense sun; who, with an aching heart and weary limbs, has pursued his 
onward course, in the anxious, but, alas! delusive hope that he may, perchance, meet 
with one solitary week’s employment to cheer him in his long, sad, and unsuccessful 
pilgrimage—“ hoping against hope,” till his heart becomes sick, whilst vainly striving 
to drive despair from his breast : let such an one, we repeat, if any, be the man to “ east 
the first stone’’ in this case, for he alone it is who can correctly appreciate the powerful 
influence which such ‘* temptations”’ exercise over men in similar situations. For our- 
selves, knowing how largely the principle of self-interest enters into the springs of all 
actions, not only of individuals, but of nations at large, and bearing in mind that “ ne- 
cessity justifies what necessity compels,’’ we confess that the case admits of very reason- 
able palliation. 


STRIKES, THEIR MISCHIEVOUS TENDENCY AND DISASTROUS RESULTS—THE PRESTON 
COTTON-SPINNERS, SHEFFIELD FILE-CUTTERS, STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERS, &e. &e.— 
OBSERVATIONS THEREON. 


We are aware that the’ opinions entertained by working men on the subject of strikes 
are various and conflicting ; but as it would be altogether out of place, in a limited arti- 
cle like the present, to enter into any lengthened examination of them, we shall content 
ourselves by calling the reader’s attention to the disastrous results which have invariably 
followed strikes; showing indisputably their inadequacy to commensurate the end in 
view. One of the most important strikes of which we have any authentic record, is, 
perhaps, that of the cotton-spinners of Preston, in 1836-7, which continued for the 
space of three months, during which time it cost 660 spinners the enormous sum of 
£9,600! Here, then, the parties were fairly pitted against each other—labour, against 
capital; the merits of the question at issue (namely, the efficacy of strikes) were here .. 
tested in a manner which ought henceforward to stamp these proceedings as wholesale 
acts of felo-de-se. There was no want of funds, as the sum above-mentioned will amply 
testify ; and for the first fortnight all went 


“ Merrily as a marriage-bell ;” 


the factories were closed, and the parties on strike either paraded the streets, or passed 
their time in public-houses. Well, the result of all this? Why, at the end of three 
months, when the strike-money was all expended—uselessly squandered away; when 
the deluded victims engaged in this disastrous affair had, in nine cases out. of ten, sold or 
pawned eyery article of furniture and dress,—the mills were again opened. Then came 
the employers’ triumph; for when these half-starved and half-naked spinners sought to 
return to their employment upon the same terms as before the strike, they were spurned 
by the merciless millowners; they were told that they were not wanted—that they had 
introduced fresh hands (who previously had been unconnected with the trade) to do. 
the work ; and, lastly, that they had invented machines which would enable them to do 
without, at least, one half of their usual complement of hands. Here, then, was an end 
to a strike, whose instigators promised, at its commencement, to raise the wages and im- 
prove the condition of those engaged in it, but who, after spending £9,500. (sufficient, if 
properly employed, to have placed the greater number of these mistaken spinners in the 
road to independence), sent upwards of two hundred poor wretches upon the foad-—-.., 
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penniless, and in some cases shoeless—to tramp about the country for weeks and months, 
without the slightest probability of obtaining empJoyment.* Od Re LS 
The file-cutters of Sheffield, in the year before the above strike took place, flung use- 
lessly, into the same bottomless pit, £1,500 for several months, and with the like result ; 
»whilst. the Staffordshire potters, in 1837, followed the same unwise course. Sheriff 
Alison, in his speech at the close of the cotton-spinners’ trial, declared that “the total 
loss sustained by Lanarkshire, in one year, between the strikes of the colliers, the iron- 
moulders, sawyers, and spinners, was at least £500,000 !”,—the latter alone deing calcu- 
lated to have incurred a loss, in four months, directly and indirectly, of £200,000. 
INumberless other instances, of a mose recent date, might be cited, but the above are 
sufficient, to illustrate the mischievous tendency of strikes, and the ruin they inevitably 
bring on ‘those engaged in them. RG 
These'things afford, incidentally, an appalling picture of the moral position of the em- 
ployers and the employed. The antagonist grounds they occupy must be fertile in ‘pro- 
ducing mutual animosity, jealousy, and strife. Nor is this the worst feature of the 
.picture:; there are other figures in the background, whose dim, yet appalling outlines, if 
minutely examined, give to ita completion horrible to contemplate. We have known 
many highly-respectable individuals, who, previous to a strike, were sober, industrious 
“men, metamorphosed, at its termination, into reckless and intemperate wretches, shorn 
of their dignity as men, their physical energies destroyed, and their moral percep- 
tions blunted and debased—in short, no more like what they had previously been, 
“than I to Hercules!” But of these things, and the fatal change in the domestic circle, 
arising from the long endurance of want, perhaps aggravated by sickness; and those in- 
fluences which produce alienation among parents and offspring; of the wreck of ‘““house- 
hold gods ;”’ the untimely deaths and crushed hearts which we have known sometimes to 
have arisen out of these doings—we have neither space nor time now to speak, though 
‘these alone stamp the proceedings of strikes with the character of insanity, and con- 
demn, trumpet-tongued, the conduct which produces such lamentable results. Let the 
members of trades’ unions pause, then, ere they again countenance such a ruinous 
course of action. Let them ask themselves whether the money consumed in strikes has 
been expended wisely; whether it has, in any degree, improved their moral and social 
condition, or whether it has tended to secure them from the necessity of labouring as 
unremittingly as ever to maintain a scanty existence, or precluded the possibility of a 
pauper’s death anda pauper’s coffin. Let them think twice before they proceed again in 
‘such ‘fa road to ruin!’’ ‘ 
‘Perhaps one of the greatest drawbacks against the successful issue of strikes is, the 
rashness with which diiey are entered into. By rashness we do not mean hurry, but 
‘rather a want of the requisite reflection preliminary to engaging in them. ‘Those we 
‘have above adverted to stand out in bold relief as evidences of reckless folly in this 
‘respect. In all cases, previous to adventuring on such a struggle, the projectors of a 
“strike should fairly sum up the elements of power which are in the possession of the 
belligerent parties, and draw correct conclusions from the premises thus obtained, 
In nine cases out of ten they will find that the employers are in possession of social, 
“political, and physical power; that they are, in fact, as capitalists, the governors of 
“society, with a sufficiency of tact, intellectual light, and moral unity, to direct them to 
“a concentration of these powers to the accomplishment of a common end for their class; 
“‘avhile, on the other hand, working men are not only destitute of all these essentials to 
‘success, but have also to contend against a “floating mass of dormant labour,” which is 
‘of itself more than sufficient to paralyze all attempts at even temporary success, in a 
‘contest with parties so unequally matched. While there are fourteen individuals in 
* the labour-market, and barely sufficient work fora dozen, it needs no prophecy toforetel 
~'the result. Defeat in future, as it has been in past times, is the only conclusion to 
which they can come; and the operatives must, to possess any chance of success, 
_ devise measures by which greater equality in their relative positions may be acquired. 
he last argument against the recurrence of strikes (considered by some to be the 
. most important) to which we shall direct the reader’s attention, is, that so far from 
_ Strikes, conducing, in any way, to decrease boy-labour (for which purpose they are 
‘ often entered into) they, on the contrary, considerably augment the evil. “They ‘are 
; ay rah with good only to those natural curiosities in the history of trades’ unions 
snown by the cognomen of Rats.t ‘To these animals they are, indeed, “meat an 


__...* ‘he Messrs. Chambers state that the total loss to the town and trade of Preston in this anavail- 
ing struggle, has been estimated at no less than £107,196! ' LO ee 
+ Thename given to all/persons working under the wages established by the trade, or working 
in places where there are a greater number of apprentices than the trade-rules countenance, 
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drink 9 and in every instance are hailed by them with the most lively demonstrations, 


significant of the interest they take in such matters. It is a well-ascertained fact that 
these RATS consist chiefly of the ignorant and unskilled, whose incapacity and bungling 
is self-evident even to their employer, but who is compelled to put up with the annoy- 
| anee, seeing that he cannot get what are termed “ fuir men,” his workshop being closed 
_to.all of that denomination. Placed in this dilemma, the employer, finding his, shop or 
factory stocked with men who are anything but expert at their work—some of them, 
probably, in addition to their incompetency, being idle, or drunken—he resolves, in 


es et 


order to make up for their deficiency, upon taking more apprentices, in addition to the 


-assumed undue number he already possesses—thus increasing the evil the strike was 
‘intended to diminsh. If space permitted, we could cite innumerable instances where 
such results have actually followed, no doubt the readers experience (if he be a:mem- 
ber of a trades’ union) will furnish him with ample facts of a like nature. “United to 


. protect, but not combined to injure,” is said to be the motto of the generality of trades’ 
unions, yet in all their strikes, in endeavouring to carry it out, their projectors have 
- carried desolation and misery into the once happy homes of their fair and honourable 


members whom they compelled to engage in them, whilst, at the same time, they have 


, afforded the greatest possible protection to rats by closing workshops, and thus securing 


permanent situations to men whom employers, under other circumstances, would ‘on 
no account have upon their premises, in consequence either of their inability as work- 
men, or their known dissolute character.* 


REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS—UNION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED FOR THE ABO- 
+ LITION OF THE RESTRICTIONS ON TRADE AND COMMERCE—THE CORN-LAW 
LEAGUE—CONCLUSION, 


Having thus shown the utter inadequacy of trades’ unions, as at present constitu =. 
to remedy the evils complained of by their members, it will naturally be aske | + 
some of our readers, is there no remedy? Must the working classes, the pith. tie 
-heart’s-blood of the nation, without the exertions of whose never-wearying energirs 


_the whole organization of society must collapse into nothingness—must they coninue 
“to drag on in a career of from bad to worse, while all the returns which, in a heaithy 


” state of things, must have reverted to themselves in the shape of abundant and wholv- 


- some food, warm clothing, comfortable dwellings, and cheery hearts, are absorbei by 


what is termed the money power, the great alembic, which, by a process of mental 


_ alchemy, turns all this into gold for its own selfish i, Wasa ai Have the worsing 
- mien of England no latent principle of salvation within themselves—no renovating sui} :t 


_by which they may escape the horrors of idleness, and consequent poverty and wretel- 
edness? To all which we would answer that we are no enemies of trades’ unions, wien 


~ the objects contemplated are of a legitimate character. On the contrary, we distinctly 


and unequivocally approve of them ; we wish to see them more universal, and the pro- 
ducers of every class folded within their embrace. All that we contend for is, a 
hh appropriation of funds to that which has characterized all previous unions, 
whose plans, unhappily, instead of tending to alleviate their members in the scale of 


’ “social existence, may emphatically be said to have ended in “ vanity and vexation of’ 
. iene Instead of wasting their energies and talents by Quixotic attempts to keep 


“down boy labour, which they affirm to be the chief evil (overlooking the fact that boys 
‘must be apprenticed to some calling, in order to fit them to become useful citizens when 
they hall have arrived at “man’s estate”), and squandering vast sums of money in 
unayailing strikes and’bootless turn-outs, let them seek rather to MAKE employment 


_ for their yearly increasing numbers, by combining with their employers for the avowed 
_ purpose of abolishing all those iniquitous laws which at present fetter alike the com- 


— 


prove that there was more of philosophical truth than cynicism in the remark. 
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mercial transactions of our merchants and the industrial operations of the working 
millions. atte) | 

In entering on a crusade of this nature, the members of trades’ unions will meet with 
‘Warm response from the various employers, who, instead of Jooking oh theni as now, 
with suspicion and distrust, will readily assist them with both funds ‘and ‘advice. 
Monopoly is the Juggernaut of the working man’s existence—the erushing *#icwdus 
which paralyzes all his efforts towards social advancement-—the monster whose blight- 
ing influence tells so fearfully against his industry, ingenuity, and skill. Here, ‘then, 
is a legitimate object for combination among the working classes and their employers, 
and we would strongly recommend the former to avail themselves of it. Let them 
combine in one united effort; firstly, for the repeal of all those laws which, by arti- 
ficially narrowing the field of industry, diminish at once the supply of food and other 
comforts; and, secondly, the abolition of all those institutions which takes the bread 
out of the mouths of the honest and industrious to feed luxurious and sishotesy indo- 
lence, We know that amongst the great mass which compose the operatives of Eng- 
land,are to be found abundance of energy, talent, and funds ; let them be employed in the 
prosecution of the above objects, and they will soon find an increased demand, for the 
Jabour of all those who are able and willing to work. The Corn-law Leaghe, in its 
suceessful battle with the cormorant monopolists in corn, has. furnished a notable ex- 
ample to working men—it has given a convincing proof of what can be achieved by,a 
pda agitation and an unflinching advocacy of a righteous cause. ad it not 

een for the mighty struggles and gigantic efforts of this celebrated league, its immense 
funds, and the untiring energy of its leaders, the toiling millions of this over-taxed 
country would still have been cursed with an iniquitous tax upon their “ daily bread.” 
And ifa similar combination, with similar objects in view, were to be entered into by 
the working classes of Great Britain, it would require but very feeble powers of 
prophecy to predict the speedy removal of all the barriers which at present litter the 
progre> ive advancement of trade and commerce. 

In conc usion, we have to remark that the arguments and facts we have adduced will 
not, we trast, be looked upon as the “ shuffling and Quixotic doctrines of politico-econo- 
mical enthusiasts,’ nor yet ‘the puerile emanations of distempered brains,” mere 
“paper theories, that melt into thin air the moment they are brought into contact with 
the sober realities of existence ;’’ but rather as the deep-rooted convictions of a heart 
that beats with a deep sympathy towards every kindred spirit that is anxious for the 
social regeneration of the working man. We are no opposers of legitimate combinations, 
as we have stated; the ‘‘ burden of our song ”’ is still ‘‘ unite ! unite!” for “ divided, ye 
fall;’ and, in falling, will sink yet deeper into the pit which a remorseless spirit of 
monopoly has already dug too deep for you. Working men! the means of redemption 
are within vour own hands; whether you will avail yourselves of them remains to be 
seen, itemember that ‘ he who would be free himself must strike the blow;’’ and 
that— iti 
“ Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, . ‘este 

Which we ascribe to heayen.”—SHAKSPEARE. tpi 


Hurrah! then, for Free-trade and Freehold Land Societies! Never forget the emphatie 
words of Thomas Paine, ‘“ that taxation without representation is tyranny, and ought to 
be resisted ;” and that ‘‘ a nation to be free has only to willit!! by 


THE GRAND PURSUIT. 


By Ishac Hunter Donanpson, Decorator, Warwick, ea 


“ Q, gentlemen, the time of life is short: serrata 
To spend that shortness basely, were too long, paste aft 
Tf life did ride upon a dial’s point, a3 | 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour.’’ acageLd 
Stxcr the attainment of happiness is, by ; means for the accomplishment of. an object 
the constitution of man, at once the object | whose true nature we comprehend, or only 
of his existence and the incentive to most | waste our time and energies in seeking at 
of his virtuous or evil actions, it may be |impure sources that excitement, miscalled 
worth while to consider what are a few of | pleasure, whose meretricious | glare: has 
the causes which lead us to, or deprive us | been mistaken by thousands for the sterling 
of, ‘its enjoyment; -and whether, in the | light of happiness. © © 9) i fu. Sao ton 
ardour of its pursuit, we adopt legitimate! First, then, the preservation of our temper 


var 
“our imagined friends, and those petty dis- 
“appointments which, from the mutability 
of mundane affairs, are continually occur- 
Ting, is a necessary object of our study; for 


i 
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under, the wicissitudes of life, defection of 


_ a fruitful source of existing unhappiness, 


may be found in what we courteously call 
‘‘the want of temper,’’? but which might 
with greater truth be called the want of 
reason and charity; inconsistently pro- 


claiming our own fallibility, while we visit 
. the deflection of our friends from the “ right 


line’”’ with our most serious displeasure, 


and “lose our tempers” when they fall 


short of perfection. Were men only to 


display anger in proportion to the intrimsic 


merit of the cause or object which excited 
it, and reflect how much of the annoyance 
was justly attributable to their own inad- 


_Vertence, the evil would be lessened; but 


the fearful paroxysms of passion and pro- 


_fanity which too many of the young andold 
indulge in on the most trivial occasions, 


are, in as far as they are concerned, a vir- 


tual abrogation of the Holy Gospel, which 
-teaches the love and forgiveness of our 


fellow-beings. The life, precepts, and death 
of the Saviour, would seem to be to them a 
solemn farce; and although much has been 
said and written respecting the infidel ten- 
dency of some of the modern literature, 
Sunday trading, travelling, &c., we regret- 
fully affirm that its aggregate is incon- 
siderable, when compared with the awful 
amount of practical atheism thus developed 
in every sphere of society, in varied form, 
but which escapes the reprehension it 
merits from its too common character. You 
will hear people exclaim, ‘‘ Well, I am 
passionate, but its over ina minute.” Hu- 
miliating confession! For what does it 
amount to? Simply, that every little 
matter which may run counter to their 
wishes has the power to dispel their reason, 
and evoke their worst passions, frequently 
resulting in the alienation of their friends, 
and inevitably tending to diminish their 
self-respect. How many valuable lives 
have been lost, and consequent misery oc- 
casioned by the want of that restraining 
power over the passions which reason was 
designed to supply! 

A tradesman will complacently wait on a 
customer who capriciously says something 
displeasing to him; there is no abatement 
of the deferential smiles, ‘‘ The pregnant 
hinges of the knee” are ‘‘ crooked”? with 
their wonted facility; and, knowing that 
any display of temper there would involve 
the loss of the customer, he retires from 


“(the presence,’ his anger concealed, but 


fermenting to be discharged on the bead of 


- same unoffending workman, wno dares not 
retort, but returns to bis meals, and finds, 


2 
in what he will call the ‘ half-cooked ” 
dinner, or ‘‘ those troublesome ” children, 
an excuse for venting jis ill temper, occa- 
sioned by a matter which the poor patient 
wife had no connection with or knowledge 
of, Thus ‘‘ the soft bond o1 amity and love” 
is severed, and a number of persons ren- 
dered unhappy. Why? Because, in the 
education of both the rich and poor, the 
matter of ‘‘ temper”’ is overlooked, and men 
are not taught to estimate the value of that 
peace, forbearance, and christian love which 
constitute the happiness of well-regulated 
minds. Wecan scarcely sacrifice too much 
to peace, If we imagine that Smith, Brown, 
or Jones has done us wrong, and think “ our 
injured honour cries aloud for vengeance,” 
let us wait awhile ; not that “ revenge may 
be eaten cold,’”’ but that we may be assured 
of the correctness of our position, and, when 
so, be also assured that a mild but firm 
remonstrance will effect more than anv 
number of curses, either “‘ loud” or “ deep,”’ 
and equally secure us from the charge of 
pusillanimity. If our cause is good, there 
is no need of passion; if bad, the less said 
of it the better. 

All men are physiognomists, more or 
less; hence the adjectives —low-looking, 
goodnatured-looking, a sinister, dignified, 
ill-tempered, or amiable expression. We 
approach a man with instinctive feelings of 
confidence or mistrust; his ‘‘ look ’’ imme- 
diately, and often indelibly, marks on the 
thermometer of our hearts the degree of 
estimation in which we shall hold him. 
How habitual ill-temper will inevitably, in 
the course of time, communicate a corre- 
sponding expressiun to the features! Let 
us avoid it, therefore; and if our friends 
cannot call us handsome, let them speak of 
us as ‘‘ g90d-tempered-looking’”’ persons. 
Most of us have known the choking sensa- 
tion experiencd when eating, or trying to 
eat, a meal in an excited state of mind, and 
physiologists will tell us that the process of 
digestion is retarded by any painful excite- 
ment. Let us be good-tempexed, therefore, 
that our meals may benefit us, and eat 
always with gratitude to the Giver. Alas! 
the “ offending Adam” is strong within 
many of us; but, by making an effort to 
sink the ‘‘animal,”’ andelevate the ‘‘ moral,” 
we shall find the habit of good-temper as 
easy to acquire as the reverse. 

In pursuing happiness on our road of life, 
we shall find truth a powerful and indis- 
pensable auxiliary, without tke wild, but 
continued radiance of whose light our at- 
tempt will be futile. Millions have. had to 
deplore, to expiate in bitterness and. tears, 
their dereliction of her uncompromising 
law, and consequent loss, of happiness ; 
endeavouring in vain to. extricate them- 
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selyes. from the “tangled web” their 
*tsiruggle to deceive’? had woven around 
them. .Who has not marked the quailing 
eye, fluctuating colour, and vacillating 
manner, of those persons to whom prevari- 
cation in act and word is common? ‘They 
are in perpetual fear lest their memory, 
failing, cause them to commit themselves, 
and’ pave their road to. misery with lies. 
Nothing affords so little interest for its use 
as a lie. We tax our invention in its pro- 
duction, our credit in its utterance, lose our 
peace while itis in circulation, and, if it re- 
turn, as it frequently does, dishonoured, 
pay for it the price of our reputation, moral 
dignity, and self-respect, ‘‘and all for no- 
thing.’ Deceit! thy reign is short. False- 
hood, however gaily dressed in specious 
garb, in winning eloquence, or witching 
smiles, allures but for atime, Truth lifts 
the veil. She lights her torch, and places 
it on high, to spread intelligence to all 
around. In. admitting falsehood to our 
souls, we serve a writ of ejectment on 
peace. Strange itis that men, boasting of 
their freedom, will slavishly place what 
should be ‘‘the immediate jewel of their 
souls” at the mercy of every untruth they 
utter, and yet complain that they are un- 
happy. The existence of happiness in a 
false heart would indeed be ‘‘ /usus « non 
lucendo.” Truth is a fountain of peace and 
pleasure, to the enjoyment of which we 
should never sacrifice our claim. 


“ This above ali: to thine own self be true; 
~ And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


As conducive to our moral elevation and 
concomitant happiness, let us cultivate and 
develope in our homes a taste for the deau- 
tiful in every form, from the bookshelf to 
the sugar-tongs. We rarely see persons 
who haye had opportunities of seeing the 
inspired productions of Rembrandt or Mu- 
rillo, Etty or Landseer, decorating their 
shelves with tea-trays of sanguinary borders 
and faithfully-mdsrepresented orientalism, 
or indulging in parti-coloured legless deer 
and sheep, attended by shepherds of most 
heterodox anatomy. No: the now refined 
mind eschews the nodding mandarin in fa- 
vour of Canova, and will nobly prefer ‘‘ the 
conversation of a picture, or the companion- 
ship of a statue, to an association with the 
vulgar in any shape. Haying ‘‘ drawn em- 
pyreal air” with Milton; “looked Nature 
through” with Shakspeare; or melted and 
thrilled by turns in sympathetic echo to the 
harp of Moore; it cannot descend to an in- 
timacy with “Sack Sheppard,”’ or dive into 
the mysteries of ‘‘ Haunted Castles,”’ how- 
ever numerous the ghosts or ferocious the 
banditti. It is anti-retrogressive; and, like 
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Adrienne de Cardoville, it will continue to 
surround itself with the elements of beauty'’ 
and goodness, that it may’ assinilate’! to! 
them. patel “Gr trgas) 1 1D 
Another point to be sought is marriage’ ’ 
Being ourselves wn solitaire, we approach’ 
this branch of our subject with diffidence,’ 
speaking briefly of what we’ believe ‘to’ be’ 
the tendency of the respective conditions of. 
singleness andits antithesis. Thank Heaven; 
then, man is a marrying animal.’ Where'hie” 
is not, he ought to be, and, fortunately for 
us, the propensity is not confined to’ our: 
own sex. The selfish attempt which the 
misogamist makes to secure his exclusive 
happiness, is as invariably futile as it is 
unnatural, Satiated with oysters and the 
opera, saloons and salmon, he leaves the 
gay (?) and festive scenes, the society of 
those ‘* smooth-faced’”? mosaic men, of 
tenuous conscience, who ‘* wear theit hearts 
upon their sleeves,” and wends his way 
home! night after night, in loneliness; or, 
at best, affected pleasure. To a night of 
dissipation succeeds. a day of ennuz, and he 
pays at last the price of shattered health, 
diminished means, and disgust of life for 
the knowledge that happiness. does not, and) 
cannot, dwell amid such scenes; that she. 
breathes an atmosphere of purity, and con- 
sorts alone with virtue; that “joy is an im-. 
port; joy is an exchange; ’tis rich fruit’ 
Heaven planted, never plucked by one.”’ We 
turn with pleasure to the contrast which the 
life of the married man may, and in the. 
majority of cases does, present. His. 
‘‘ ministering angel ” is ever by his side, to. 
share his sorrows and his joys. Does he. 
love reading? She is there to bring and. 
arrange his books, a delighted. listener. . 
Does he draw? She is there to give him. 
the benefit of her more exalted taste in 
selecting a subject; it may be grouping 
flowers, and lovingly competing with himin 
their delineation. “Is he fond of music? 
Her mellifluous voice is heard vibrating in 
harmony with his flute, or song, only inter-. 
rupted by some little ones, more fond of 
mirth than melody, ‘‘ climbing his knee the. 
envied kiss to share ;”” and cheered by these 
‘“‘ household gods,” he feels the blessed 
privilege of labour. His solicitude and 
happiness daily increase in equal ratio. 
Men depend on him, knowing the stake he 
has in society, and that the conservation of 
its best interests will be to him an object; 
his religion is an active and sustaining’ 
reality. While “ sinking to his last long 
rest,” a smiling conscience and approving 
Heaven are his reward, The conviction” 
that he has fulfilled the purposes of his 
being, enables him to meet death with forti-_ 
tude, and he indeed dies ‘ sincerely re- 
gretted by all who knew him.” = 


Religion... We need say little to convince 
the, reflecting reader how dependent our 
happiness,is. on. the fixity and sincerity of 
our religious principles, particularly as the 
enunciation. and, exemplification of this 
truth is the province (though not peculiarly 
s0}-oi,our sacerdotal mentors, Let us cease 
to, treat. religion.as an, abstract matter, to 
the practice.or display of which we sedu- 
lously, devote the first day, that we may 
without compunction shelve it the remain- 
ing six; but let us make it the touchstone 
of our every thought and action ; and as the 
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bee uses her little trunk to extract honey 
from flowers, let us probe with religion the 
proffered joys of the world, partaking only 
of those in ‘* sweet accordance ’”’ with its 
sacred dictates. Finally, by studying to 
deserve, may we successfully realiz2 ‘* on 
earth as it is in heaven”’ the happiness which 
the virtuous only know. aed 
“« And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness ; so our rising senses \~ 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Our clearer reason ” 


- 


A -FEW WORDS TO WORKING MEN ON THE TEMPERANCE. 
REFORMATION. 
By E. Topiis, Basket Maker, Ashbury de-la-Zouch. 


Iv requires no very strict scrutiny, to dis- 
cover that intemperance forms one of the 
greatest barriers to the moral, mental, and 
physical progress of the working man. 

Progression is an influence which is evi- 
dently attached to all created objects. Pro- 
gress is evidently stamped on the face of 
the entire universe. While, however, the 
principle is so liberally and so lucidly ex- 
hibited on the face of universal nature, 
the power which is destined to push for- 
ward this grand and universal principle is 
not so intelligibly revealed; for it appears 
evident that some outward influence must 
accomplish the grand design. All created 
objects possess within themselves the pro- 
gressive principle, yet the development of 
this principle is brought about by a higher 
and more intelligible agency. This agency 
is the mind of man, which is the actuating 
cause of all moral and physical progress. 
The earth itself, beauteous and blooming 
with natural beauty, is. transformed into 
positive value and real utility by the intelli- 
gence of man. Seeing then, the extraor- 
dinary influence of the mental powers, it 
behoves man to cultivate his mental abili- 
ties, and to take care that his physical powers 
do not impede the due growth or safe keep- 
ing of his intellectual life. 

The intellect of man is that power pos- 
sessed by him, by which he can discover 
the true nature and real source of bliss; by 
which he can ascertain the why and where- 
fore of all created objects, and by which he 
can discriminate betiveen the useful and in- 
jurious, 


The passions and appetites exert a power- 
ful influence on man, and constantly de- 
mand obedience to their dictates. | The 
mind and the physical organization now 
strive for the mastery. ‘The intellectual 
part of man shows forth the value of Tem- 
perance, virtue, chastity. ‘Thepassions and 
physical constitution of man, blighted by 
imperfection, and buoyed up by impure 
feelings and influences, draw us to seek for 
happiness in the gratification of our bodily 
propensities and lusts. Riot, tumult, eon- 
fusion, are the elements in which live and 
grow physical depravity and corruption: 

The intellect soars on eagle wings, and 
grasps the nature, and comprehends the 
utility and design of all created objects.’ 

Although so extremely opposite in their 
nature and influence, the mind and body 
are directly connected together, and influ- 
ence each other. The mind regulates the 
body, and seeks to render it a beautiful and 
harmonious structure—the crucible’ of 
every good and generous emotion. The 
body affects the mind, and brings down its 
ennobling, and rectifying principle, and 
leaves the man a prey to his passions and 
prejudices. 

It ought to be the study of man, to kee 
his bodily powers in subjection to his intel- 
lectual' being, Let not the body overrun or 
outrun the mind, producing deterioration of 
mind, blindne s, and. insensibility; for 
whatever produces physical deterioration 
deprives us not only of bodily health and 
comfort, but of mental ease and greatness. 

Whatever, also, robs us of our intcllée- 
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tual elevation, not only deprives us of moral 
glory, but takes away our physical integrity. 
It is, therefore, the duty of every man to 
keep his bodily powers under the govern- 
ment of his intellectual powers; and at the 
same time cultivate his intellectual facul- 
ties, so that he may continually be develop- 
ing both in greatness and glory. 

It ought, therefore, to oceupy the atten- 
tion of man, to find out how he can best 
advance his intellectual condition, and how 
he can better the causes of physical degene- 
racy. The former leads him steadily into 
the regions of progress; the latter would 
tend to consolidate his stay, or would in no 
way tend to bring him down from his right- 
ful position. 

Intemperance is certainly one of the 
causes which tend directly to produce physi- 
cal disorganization and disease. Intem- 
perance lowers, debases, destroys the noble 
edifice created by Heaven, guarded by 
reason, and bowed down to by the universe. 
Yes; intemperance unmakes the heaven- 
wrought fabric, destroys the reason, over- 

owers the senses, and prostrates the man. 
ntemperance bows the body and blasts 
the mind; it renders the noblest object of 
Heaven’s creation senseless, soulless, life- 
less; takes away every vestige of virtue, 
every spark of ‘humanity, and leaves the 
mere remnants of body and mind, to become 
the sport of fools. 

To the working man, the man susceptible 
of contamination, of deterioration, of phy- 
sical and moral decay, I would say, steer 
clear of the drunkard’s path. The drunk- 
ard’s path lies at the farthest end of the 
moderate course; perhaps there may be a 
line of demarcation, but it generally hap- 
pens that those who get into the intempe- 
rate path, pretend they could discover no 
intelligible difference. But as this is the 
evidence of interested parties, we shall take 
it aceordingly ; but still it is an undeniable 
fact, that the one road diverges into the 
other in so graceful and gentle a manner, 
that it is not easy to discover when you 
enter on the forbidden ground. We enter 
the moderate course, all gay, lively, and 
vigorous, with the thoughtlessness and 
buoyancy of youth. We admire the list- 
less, lively appearance of all around; we are 
enchanted and bewildered; and pass into 
the mazes of folly and iniquity, under tie 
covert of alcohol; we become depraved, 
sensual, ungodly, and intemperate; but, 
although so depraved and immoral, we 
searcely can believe we are so iniquitous, 
and so near ruin; nor perceive we our true 
position till some sudden fatality awakes us; 
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all at cnee health, honour, and happiness~ 
fled. Alas! this is the drunkard’s fate— 
the drunkard’s end. At the end of the mode- 
rate course thousands find the drunkard’s 
path; and at the end of the drunkard’s path 
is the drunkard’s grave. The beginning of 
our drinking career finds us all happy, pros- 
perous, gay; the end ‘leaves us miserable,” 
friendless, helpless, homeléss; and undone. ” 
The way, as we explored it, seemed to our 
view to present no new features; the'general - 
air seemed as we went along to be every-" 
Where preserved; there might be an'océta+' 
sional blotch on the canvass, but we counted‘ 
it only as ill-luck, to which the best ‘are’stih-” 
ject, and when we arrive at the end, we’ can’ 
scarcely believe our fate, and are ‘half 'in-’ 
clined to consider the whole as a dréam,'''""” 
Let us not, then, be deceived ' by ‘appear- 
ances. Let not the working man run’ the’ 
hazard of losing his station in lifé for’ tiie’ 
doubtful good of the strictly modérate- 
drinking career. Who can tell how many’ 
degraded working men in our country might’ 
not at this moment have been useful and’ 
honourable members of society had it not’ 
been for the drinking customs of our land!’ 
To every working man who joined the’ 
Temperance cause in his youth, I would 
say, ‘‘How can you tell, but for that step’ 
youmight now bean abandoned drunkard ?””’ 
You perhaps say, ** I was strictly modérate’ 
before 1 joined the Temperance Society.”’ 
So you might be. And were not your com- 
panions as moderate as you? But are they 
now as sober as you? Some of them are 
confirmed drunkards; others are, strictly’ 
speaking, moderate drinkers. Now ‘how’ 
can you tell to which elass you might now’ 
have belonged—to the mioderate or the’ 
drunken cause? The way of total ab/ 
stinence is the safe way. pilwe oily 
Therefore, I beseech you, enlist under 
the Temperance banner ; join in this’ pro-’ 
gressive movement; help forward the cause’ 
of truth, of humanity, of virtue. . Banish’ 
from the land this destroyer of the heaith,’ 
honour, and happiness of our race. Think 
not of appetite; let it not overturn’ the’ 
better feelings of our nature. | Break 
through antiquated and foolish customs, 
and show that truth is more regarded’ by 
you than time-honoured institutions.” In‘ a 
word, show that you are resolved ‘to coun~! 
tenance nothing on which you’ see not’ 
enstamped the marks of truth and defensi- 
bility. Discard at once all cherished but 
unworthy associations, and resolve to make’ 
your country the asylum only of everything 
great, generous, and ennobdling; and then 
no more shall we behold body and mind 


we then arouse from our lethargy and find prostrate by the demon of intemperance. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
By H. Burron, Bookbinder. 


Boonomy is the “choicest spirit ” the artisan ; generally in regard to them, and attempt to 
can. indulge in, and necessarily awakens an | develope their excellent features without ex- 


earnest desire to discover the most secure and 
profitable source of investment of such an 
amount of money as will protect him from 
pecuniary embarrassment, when visited by sick- 
ness or overtaken with the infirmities of age, 
ensure christian burial at death, and shield his 
widow , and orphans from the infliction of 
dietary. tables, compiled by, and emanating 
from, the triumyirates of Somerset-house. 
It. is, the duty of eyery man occupying the 
responsiblé position of husband and father to 
throw. around the objects of his affection the 
strongest, barrier his circumstances admit of 
against afflictions incident to a temporal state, 
and, he, who neglects this moral obligation 
makes a tacit declaration of indifference to the 
interests of those who have strong natural 
claims upon him, and openly repudiates his 
responsibility. 
The business of assurance offices being con- 
fined to policies and annuities, is not available 
to the mechanic or labourer: whereas, in most 
friendly Societies, provision is made for sick- 
ness, superannuation, and death; in others, 
members are also indemnified against loss by 
fire, and the widow and orphan assisted in the 
hour of their calamity. Accumulated savings, 
invested in business, may be swept away by 
an unfortunate speculation, at a period of life 
in which it would be difficult to obtain employ- 
ment, or gain admission to a benefit society 
In the eyent of its being impossible to do either, 
the winter of life would indeed prove cold and 
cheerless ; the future would present itself to 
the mind as a barren plain, without one ray of 
sunshine to illumine the path; and the poor 
wayfarer, ‘‘ thrown on his own resources,” must 
either compromise his independence, and be- 
came a burthen upon his friends, or sink un- 
heeded into the common receptacle of fallen 
humanity—-a poor-law “ bastile.’” Were we 
desirous of ascertaining the probable fate of the 
widow and orphans of an improvident man, 
summoned hence in the hour of dissipation, we 
might draw a correct inference from the do- 
mestic tragedy of every-day life, rendered 
iamiliar to us by the public press. Truly ‘“‘ God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb;” but 
man, as though in mockery of the divine Law- 
«siver, denounces poverty as crime, and brands 
36 with debasement. 
_4iaving some experience of friendly societies, 
und regarding them as peculiarly adapted to 
¢he requirements of the industrious portion of 
the community, when based on sound princi- 
ples, I am induced to express my sentiments 


aggeration, and lift the veil from those para- 
sitical defects from which it is most desirable 
to emancipate them. 

The working classes, being greatly exposed ‘ 
to accidents and other influences obnoxious to 
health, in their various oecupations, are con- 
sequently often prostrated on a bed of sickness, 
and it soon becomes manifest that “ prescrip, 
tions,” however necessary, make greater inroads 
upon the purse than the most liberal “bills of, 
fare.’ Atsuch a period of afiliction the mind, 
may become an active agent for good or evil. 
Assuming an individual under medical treat-, 
ment. and unable to labour, to. be a free mem-. 
ber of the order of Odd Fellows, Foresters,. or 
any institution embracing the same benevolent 
objects, he would derive much comfort from the 
assurance that, for the full period of his in- 
ability to resume his ordinary employment, his 
sick pay would continue undiminished, and, in 
the eyent of his illness terminating in death, 
his widow and orphans would be furnished 
with a sum quite suflicient for the immediate 
necessities, and perhaps enough to form the 
nucleus of a prosperous future. Iti: not unfair 
to conclude, with the experience we have gained 
of the operation of mind upon matter, that the 
consolitary reflections I have adverted to would 
at least tend to assuage pain, and relieve the 
patient from a host of cares tending to perplex, 
the improyvident in that season in which the 
bitter fruits of procrastination are gathered.. 
In the hour of adversity the artisan must, look 
for sympathy from his own class. The arti- 
ficial state of society, indulged in by the wealthy, 
tends to crush the generous impulse, and dry 
up the fountain of benevolence. ‘There are, 
doubtless, many noble exceptions ; as a general 
rule, however, it is undeniable, that those who 
have large ‘‘estates” regard their humble 
brethren as mere human machinery, possessing 
motive power simply to augment thei com- 
forts. Hence the necessity of our cordial co- 
operation in schemes for the social amelioration 
of our class. 

Extreme caution is necessary prior to becom- 
ing a subscribing member to any particular 
benefit society as itis not uncommon for a few 
unprincipled individuals, to enter into a league for 
the ostensibie establishment of clubs it whieh, 
as a sine qua non, they are to ply ” first 
fiddle.” A tempting baitis thrown out through 
the medium of advertisements, ia the shape of 
almost unlimited benefits for minimum geontri- 
butions, and thus the unwa'y are caught by 
these “fishers of men,” who by speculatien ex 
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haust funds itis their sole aim to obtain control | of good faith ; reason,’ however; rejects: this. 
over——Another circumstance greatly militates | suicidal doctrine, and assures us that if the! pro= 
against the popularity of benefit Societies, | moters of theinstitution adopted erude andaiim 
viz ;—the fact of some of them having existed digested calculations, and involved themselves 
for a period of sufficient duration to exhaust the i in a labyrinth of false statistics, the new mem- 
aecumulations of years, thus exhibiting a griev- | ders should not allow their interests to be 
ous ignorance of statistics ; jand, involving | wrecked in the shoals of ignorance and preju- 
themselves i difficulties with which their en- | dice, but immediately proceed to remodel the 
ergies are incompetent to grapple, they perpe- | structure. 
tuate error, and, abandoning principle in their Government has at various times legislated, 
dilemma, perpetrate a moral fraud on new | and unti! recently, in & manner prejudicial 'td 
members, obtained. for the express purpose | the interests of Benefit Societies, more partiei4 
of. imparting vitality to their infirm body | larly as regards those having secret * signs: and! 
by the infusion of young blood. It will | passwords.” In support of a coercive’policy; it’ 
be found: in the sequel, that this species of | has been assumed that such instruments'of re~ 
dishonesty seldom fails to recoil on those who | cognition and exclusion may be diverted fron: 
put it in practice. The junior members, finding | their original design, and used for politiealxpur!! 
themselves cajoled into the responsibility of | poses. Were the legislature ignorant‘of ‘tlie’ 
supporting old annuitants, and forseeing the | anti-political character of the Manchester unity,’ 
probability of additional incumbrances, and | the 236,000 members composing that “leazue 
the consequent impossibility of accumulating a | of universal brotherhood” would have no ground’ 
fund to mect their own necessities, secede from | for complaint; it appears, on the contrary, that! 
the society, leaving the annuitants a burthenon | about one fourth of the representatives ofthe 
the'parish. In such a case it is competent to a | people are honorary members of that giant’ as- 
justice of the peace tomake an order upon the | sociation, and the plea of expediency is there-’ 
former in favour of the latter, and commit them | fore untenable. it is gratifying to observe, that 
in default of payment; but should a fund exist, | modern enactments have extended to frietidiy — 
and the’stockholders be also seceders, a distin- | societies generally, security to their funds; and’ 
gas would be placed on the stock by the au- | the privilege of having their tables certified by 
thorities, proceedings taken in chancery for an | government actuaries, and there is reason’ fo’ 
equitable distribution of the funds, and upon believe that the same advantages will. beatonce 
winding up the suit’ it would be discovered, no | conceded to secret societies. 
doubt to the surprise of a/d parties, that the The growing intelligence of the Org 
oyster is swallowed by the lawyer, and the shells | classes, and rapid extension of temperance priii- 
are equitably divided between the suitors. ciples, are obnoxious to clubs being held in 
It is difficuit to form a correct estimate of the public houses. Kvery coin spent in entoxiedé” 
disastrous results attended upon the insolvency | ing drinks furnishes an additional link to ‘the 
of an extensive Benefit Club, the most palpa- | chain which binds us to a position of depend- ; 
ble to the mind’s eye are, withdrawal of succour | ance on the minority. Every hour spent in the 
from the sick, the widow, and orphan, and it | public house is so much precious time ihe yes 
is a lamentable reflection that the majority in | deemably lost. Let us not forget tnat they. 
such cases, are mostly too far advanced in years | sands of those who now oceupy the highest 
to ‘avail themselves of societies free from those | position in society, are immediate deseendants, 
errors Which have sapped and undermined the | of men who were the architects of their ow a 
foundations of their own. Eyery person hasan | fortume. However indifferent we may “feel 16. 
opportunity of ascertaining, by himscif, or | our own personal interests, we are niorally 
agent, the financial position of most Iriendly | bound to observe strict economy and niature 
Societies, and of testing their eligibilty as an | our intellectual resources, in order to facilitat : 
investment; it therefore appears somewhat | our children’s advancement in the nat 
enigmatical that such “ mushroom” associations | scale. ' ba 
as spring forth daily, should meet with the ex- The “higher” classes have their. assurance 
tensive patronage their protracted existence | offices, associations, and athenzums, and effect 
assures us. that many of them succeed in ob- | policies in the former free from risk; it remains 
taining. for the producers of wealth to secure to them- 
Amongst other illogical arguments advanced | selves similar advantages. The aspect ot the 
by those who have not devoted the care and at- | times is highly fay ourable to the development 
tention to the subject its importance and their | of a scheme for uprooting the deadly upas ex- 
own interests demand, it is urged, that having tending its branches over those prolific gpottes 
once joined a society professing to ensure cer- | of ruin, gin-palaces and victu: alling-houses ,. 1 if 
tain fixed benefits, a social compact exists | committees were formed in yarious, parts, of 
which, should be held inviolable ; that small | London, corresponding and otherwise, co-operiet 
contributions constituted the loadstone by | ing with each other, it would be found, quite 
which they were attracted, and any attempt to | practicable to realize a fund for the erection ot 
depart from the original scale would be a breach | buildings, adopted net only to the transaction 
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of business peculiar to Benefit Societies, but | world that a provident spirit is fostered by the. 
also suitable for lecture halls, and literary in- | sons of toil, and manifest a noble determination 
stitutions: Such edifices,standing forth in bold | to work out our own redemption from a state 
relief in large towns, would proclaim to the ! of vassalage. 
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“0 5 o MASTER AND JOURNEYMEN SHOEMAKERS. 


| (By GEORGE ROBERTSON, Shoemaker, Largo, Fife). 


Tne: letter of D. Wright, Shoemaker, | can have little trouble in procuring: good : 
Aberdeen,;in the Supplementary Number | workshops in any city or town; as good be" 
for September, although written with the | haviour, and a little money beforehand; ;cau- 
best. motives, only bears on one side of | not failin obtaining all such comforts and’! 
the question, and as regards the social con- | conveniences. [t mustalso be apparent thata’’ 
dition of the craft, certainly presents only | numberof good, steady meninone shopmight 
the darkes! shade of the picture; and as a dis- | produce much good, while those of the op~'; 
cerning) public can best judge of matters by | posite cast might produce much evil ; andi‘ 
looking at both sides, let me request them to | a mixture of both could not long exist, even 
listen to the experience of one who has been | allowing it possible that they could » ber: 
thirty five years in the trade, as apprentice, | brought into conjunction. As to appren- 
journeyman, and master in succession. tices being placed amongst the intemperate,\ | 
inthe first place, then, as regards Jour-| it is true they might learn their business, 
neymen Shoemakers in large towns having | but might as soon learn their dissolute! 
only one apartment for kitchen, parlour, | habits, ats 
and stall—In all my experience Ihave not} Again, as to masters giving to appren-” 
once found a sober, temperate family in| tices only the work most profitable to them- . 
this predicament, but in every existing case | selves, the truth is, that masters must just 
of this kind intemperance was the sole! give them the work they can be trusted with, 
cause; as also such as had been obliged to | at their years, and such work as they them-': 
work in bad lighted and miserable attics,; selves have to give. The journeymen will, , 
had been obliged to do so by the same} take nothing but the best, and of course the 
monster vice. In both cases I have cer-, inferior must fall to the apprentice, which, if 
tainly known many who were ‘‘ of all men | he can perform well, there ean be little fear 
most miserable,” but this must not be as- |} but that the master will use his exertions to 
cribed to their occupation or craft, but | procure better for him, since the finer work 
purely to their own dissolute habits. On| is always of most value and best paid. 
the other hand such as were temperate,| With regard tothe ‘‘ hanging” or waiting 
steady, good workmen, both married and] system, I must acknowledge it is a perfect 
unmarried, I have, without exception, found | disgrace to the trade, and no master can be. 
in snug, comfortable dwellings and work-| justified in causing any man to hang about, 
shops, such as were married having at least | losing his time, for half an hour, any more 
two rooms; one of which was occupied asa |} than he can be by hanging him half an hour,, 
workshop, with abundance of light and air;| by the neck. As soon as a master employs. 
and the unmarried men generally occupy-|a man, he is bound by the laws of common 
ing one room, where they both wrought and | sense to give him work until he pays him 
slept, while others had rooms kept ex-| off. But the truth is, steady, active, gvod., 
pressly for their lodgings, andhad comfort-| workmen will not long submit thus to be 
able workshops hired for themselves; such |} treated; and at the last shop IL wrought, for. 
were to be seen, when in the streets,- like} in Hdinburgh none were ‘‘ hung.” | Hyery, 
gentlemen, which indeed they were, so long | man there had his box in the wall with his 
as they adorned that character bya corre-| name upon it, and had only to take out his 
sponding walk and conversation, and such | stuff when he came in with his finished | 
you might also have seen on Sundays, going | work; then, receiving his orders, he ‘‘ walked , 
to church apparelled in their best, such as | his slippers,’’ as the saying goes. Every- 
had families taking them also to the worship | thing in that shop moved like clockwork; , 
and service of their common Lord, their | but then our master would, not be disap- 
employers pointing them out with some | pointed, nor keep an unsteady hand. It is 
little pride, and saying: “These are some | truc, I know many good workmen in other — 
of my inen.”’ shops who were ‘‘hung,”’ but they were un- . 
As to the building of workshops upon our | steady, and often disappointed their em-_ 
friend’s principle, I can say little. This,| ployers, and could not find work in these” 
however, I advance, that steady, good men regular shops. I ain firmly | convinced ° 
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that were all journeymen to become tem-| Lastly, as to the cheapness of leather 

perate, steady men, they might soon rid / mentioned by our friend—This has, indeed, 
themselves of this evil. By such regula-|taken place with respect to inferior sole 
tions the binders also would find more} leather, but upon our best English ware, 
regular employment, and would not be/both sole and upper leather, the reduction 
under the necessity of ‘‘ hanging”’ the men; | has not been great; and what with reduction 
and so also those late and irregular working | of our prices, and paying high wages, and 
hours, and hurried Saturday night pur- often everlasting credit, I appeal to any 
chases, would be at an end; as also souters | conscientious person, acquainted with the 
Mondays, souters Tuesdays, and souters|trade, whether any undue advantage is 
Wednesdays, spent in the ale-house. Such |taken by us; and with regard to the fur- 
a course would be exalting the craft’ in |nishing of materials, masters generally pay 
earnest, and would also be a great means of | the men for this in money; and as for short. 
promoting the common interests of both | sale cutting, we would fondly hope that 
parties, as well as the physical, mental, | such modern Pharaohs as exact brick with- 
pen! and religious elevation of all con- | out straw are but fewin number. 

cerned, 


“THE WAYSIDE WELL.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘f THE WORKING MAN’S FRIEND.” 


S1r,—I hope you will not be offended that I have endeavoured to express my feel- 
ings of gratitude and respect for the unspeakable boon you have bestowed on the 
working classes by the weekly and monthly publication of works unrivalled for their 
worth, utility, and cheapness. I have done this in a rambling parody of Mr. Dickens’ 
beautiful little poem of the “ Wayside Well,” the ideas contained in which I could not 
help applying to you, as one who has opened a “ wayside well” indeed, in the pages of 
the WorkinG Man’s Frienp.—Respectfully yours, JANET HaMILTonN, 

Longlone, near Coalbridge, Lanarkshire. 


O! the workman’s steady friend, Matrons love thy household lore ; 
Wreath his brow with roses; Public seems to pet thee ; 
While thy useful page we tend, Critic with his caustic store, 
Weary heart reposes. Seeketh not to fret thee. 
Welcome flowers, all fresh and sweet, Cool, and free from party’s strife, 
Cull’st thou for the masses ; Friend of Progress steady ; 
Life’s worn traveller will thee greet, O’er thy Editorial life, 
Reading as he passes. Watcheth dame and lady, 
Treads thy weekly round the wise, To thy page, the Star of Love, 
Comes the workman to thee; Maiden fair doth bend her; 


From gilded page to sue thee. Harnest, true, and tender. 

Bounteous spirit! thou hast won 
Just decreed ovation ; 

Thine the page t’ admit and own 
Worth in humblest station. 

Ne’er shall Envy’s blighting fog, 
Stricture make in malice ; 

Nought thy patriot efforts clog ; 


Thou from Labour’s sons dost earn 
Many a heartfelt blessing ; 

And receiv’st from them, in turn, 
Welcome and caressing. 


Fair thy rising fame ascends, 
Like Latona’s daughter ; 


Free as gents or lords, who rise Mothers’ minds thy fancies move, 
Till the full orbed radiance lends 


Light to land and water. Success brims the chalice. 
When thou scannest written page, Heaven be in thy inmost ken, 

Glancing o’er thy table, Thou that nobly darest 
Light shall fall thy censure’s rage, To assert that men are men, 

Soft on wights unable. When the garb is barest. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—We have still on hand so large a number of communications that 
our correspondents must not infer the rejection of articles because they are not inserted. We 


can, of course, crowd no more into our space than it will contain. We recommend, what we - 


have once before recommended, namely—P-A-t-1-E-N-C-E. sh ghd! deg 
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THE OLYMPIAD OF LABOUR. 


By CuHarLes VicKERMAN, Woollen Spinner, Huddersfield. 


History presents many instances of great gatherings of mankind, in different ages of the 
world; but perhaps the most remarkable, on many accounts, is that of the celebration of 
the Olym iads of Greece. On these occasions Greece summoned not only the sons of 
her own soil, but those of surrounding countries as well, to qualify or train them for war, 
by feats of agility and strength, This was the most esteemed repast that classic Greece 
could furvish to the great mass of the people, as a parenthesis to the ordinary routine of 
life. Yet these Olympic gatherings wielded an influence over the public mind, of which 
we, at this distant period of time, can form but a very inadequate conception. A Socrates, 
a Plato, and an Herodotus stood out from the crowd, here and there, casting a classic 
halo over the whole ; but immediately over the great mass of the people was mental dark- 
ness. The mental activity of the Greece of that period was confined to a select few: as 
to the people atlarge, they had the worst part of their nature aroused. They were 
trained for war—for destruction ; not trained mentally. No; there was nothing to 
point the cRowD upward in the scale of being. 

Society since then, when viewed in relation to small periods of time, may not appear 
(o have made much advance; but when viewed in the aggregate, notwithstanding the 
illegation of Thomas Carlyle, has taken a giant stride; and historians must here close 
heir chapters, point their pens anew, and commence writing a new era in the world’s 
uistory,—the celebration of the infinitely more glorious Olympiad, the Olympiad of 
Labour,—labour which is the echo of universal nature, the contingent of human exist- 
nce, the school of advancement in robust meatal energy, and triumph over difficulties 
vhich give force, decision, and solidity of character, tending to an intellectual development 
ind higher state of being worthy of man. The blossoms of the spring of progress’ are 
yeeping into life. Britain has summoned the nations to her shores to celebrate the 
Nympiad of Production, in contradistinction to that of war, devastation, and destruc. 
ion; the new one of the builders, in opposition to that of the pullers- down ; the Olym- 
iad of mind, in opposition to that of matter, The Palace of Glass, in which: the celebra- 
ion of 1851 is to take place, is in strict harmony with the event. This emblem of light 
nd progress, this crystal palace, will contain within its bounds many exquisitely beau- 
iful and precious embodiments of mind—crystalized thoughts—for such they, surely. 
ill be—once floating about in a sort of gaseous form through many an active brain, but 
ow in process of being converted into crystals; crystals, too, such as chemist never 
ormed. What a number of thought-crystals will be there exhibited to the astonished 
yorld! ‘When the mind attempts to realize the conception, a scene of awful grandeur 
nd sublimity rises before the mental vision, to which the history of the world fails to 
arnish a parallel. Matter subjected to mind, in all the conceived forms that can contri- 
ute to physical comfort and mental progress. Productions will be there of the most 
ool and utilitarian character, as well as the most impassioned and poetic. Science» is in 
ur day, as it were, domesticated. She is no longer a dream in the hands of , philosos 
hers, but a reality and concomitant of life. And science will be there, to show the, 
ayriads of ways in which she can minister to the well-being of man. Arty pen mu, in 
efore her votaries the most exquisite combinations of forma H and soleure oleriae Sater 
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Feats of modern art and science will be performed at this modern Olympiaias far-exeel- 
ling those performed at the ancient, as the light of the sun at meridian day .excels in 

enialness and brilliancy that of the glow-worm at midnight. Steam, man’s faithful and 
Bact ally, will there show no small part of his power and handiwork... Steam |. .which 
can with equal ease engrave a seal, and crush a mass of obdurate metal like wax;,.which 
can pierce the eye of the smallest needle; draw out, without breaking, a thread as/fine as 
gossamer, and drag a town at his heels, through mountain and flood, as-though it were a 
feather. Egypt’s sons toiled, in their hundreds of thousands, for twenty.years in rearing 
their Great Pyramid ; while the iron-sinewed power of Britain alone would raise the same 
material to an equal altitude in ten short hours! What may we not hope. from, the 
genius that rules the spirit of steam? 

Electricity, at mind’s bidding, can dress in a magnificent coat of silver the most com- 
plicated design that artist can produce—can dash a mountain into the sea, and waft the 
soft whispers of love, at lightning’s speed, from Indus to the Pole. lasow sient 

In short, the triumph andrule of the immaterial (the lasting) over the material (fhe 
perishing) will be strikingly illustrated in the rapidity with which the press, at mind’s 
bidding, can wrest the best thoughts of the best men from the greedy maw of old hoary- 
headed Time; yea, Time’s self is no match for imperial mind when it -asserts its 
sovereignty. The Press wrests from passing Time the breathings of the great souls'of the 
past, and conserves them for the use of the present, and all future generations, to the end 
of all coming ages. Lemar is, 

The aspirant to the crown of olives will not attain it, as in days of yore, by treading 
down a brother, but by a holier principle of triumph,—by elevating himself. The prize 
is to him that can lead the way to a higher condition of humanity—that can show’ some 
new or extraordinary subjugation of elemental nature to the conveniences 6r ornaments 
of life; to him that can do something towards cconferring upon the human race ‘that 
entire dominion over the earth, the air, and the sea, which was enjoined in the Universal 
Author’s first commands to man. The nations of antiquity, in their palmiest days, never 
offered a prize for so worthy an object. All honour to the individual, the country, and 
the age, that has given birth to, and is nurturing, so glorious a concéption.. It is 
worthy of having concentrated upon it a world-wide intellect. Press onward, then, for 
the prize, ye artisans of every clime. A prize on humanity’s side will confer more 
genuine honour upon any one of you, and more good on the great family of man, than 
could one of Czsar’s most brilliant victories, The conqueror’s aim generally is, to enchain 
the mind and stifle thought ; but it is the glorious missiop of labour, to /iberate mind 
and enchain matter to the various purposes and wants of civilization.and progress. 
Listen ! what shouts of response to Britain’s summons are reaching. our shores. from 
the thousands that are on the move in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America! The great 
master spirits of the age are coming from every land and every tongue. Theofol- 
lower of Confucius from the land of the morning light, and the inhabitant of Columbia’s 
western shore; the dwellers at Africa’s most southern point; the sun-scorcked Moor, 
and the shivering Laplander from the mow-clad north, are coming, with joyous coufite. 
nances, to assist in celebrating the cumpletion of the World’s new Olympiad. — ah hae 

It will give a mighty impulse to many a Newtonic mind. The great master spirits, 
the pioneers of progress, can here compare notes, and see the realization of many a 
doubted project,—can recruit their strength like weary travellers, and then commence 
their arduous toil anew, filled with the raptures with which demonstration always feasts 
the mind. They will go on their way with increased energy and power, and ‘the result 
will be fresh achievements of mind over matter, hitherto undreamed of—fresh adaptions of 
the material world to the wants and advancement of mankind. The almost endless 
variety of the forms and productions of labour will furnish to the less active minds an 
abundance of material for afterthought. There will be sufficient to induce the nobles, of 
rank to think more complacently of labour—sufficient to tempt a thought that, afterall, 
the philosophy of labour may have something to do with the philosophy of. life—that it 
was, possibly, an item in the design of the universe, when the morning. stars! sang:to- 
gether at the dawn ofthe first day. The most indifferent will: scarcely escape without a. 
material expansion of mind. It will yield mental occupation to thousands whef*they 
again reach their quiet but far-distant homes, oyer the blue waters, The bustlé and 
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parade “ofa! court is not always the most favourable for thought, but when the artisan 
_ reaches his home’on the far-off Continent or in the distant province, and when: that 
flickering glare and that pearly light have both died out—when the clang of the ham- 


o 
ss 


“mers, the hum of the spindles, the noise of the swift-flying shuttle and the rumbling 


' wheels, are hushed and still, and he seated ‘‘at his ain fireside,—the startling neigh of 
» Of the “iron horse,’’ bounding along his mighty track, borne to his car on the bosom of 


- blustering wintry wind from the west, which is hustling and howling round his detatched 


cottage,—then, as he turns his eye dreamily to the fire, other bright eyes peering) wist- 
fully into his—then will the full recollection of what he has seen rush upon his mind, 
even after the lapse of years. 
“The faithful sight 
“ Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light.” 


In the workshop, too, the recollection will be with him, and will become part and parce! 
of his being. He will be as one that has added, as it were, a new wing to the storehouse 
of his.ideas, and will have a better supply to meet all future demands, making him a 
better workman, a better citizen, and leading him to a more just appreciation of life 
and the great object of his being. ‘I'he event will break down many of the barriers. to 
intercourse and.amity set up by ignorance and isolation, and tend to a kindlier feeling 
between all nations and all ranks. All will be mutually benefited; and each returning 
pilgrim will be a peace missionary to his country and tribe. It will hasten the realiza- 
tion of the sublime principle of the universal brotherhood of man, when Olympia. shall 
teach her sons the art of war no more; when islet shall beckon in good-will to islet, 


edie ter to peninsula, and continent to continent, till in one seraphic shout shall 


urst from all lands—‘‘ Or onk BLOOD HATH GOD MADE ALL THE NATIONS OF 


THE EARTH !’’ 


THE TAXES ON 


| CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO 


KNOWLEDGE 
THEIR INFLUENCE UPON. THE 


WORKING CLASSES. : 
By C. J. BuntTiInG, Compositor, Norwich. 


THE disposition to allow mere words to 
usurp the homage due only to the principles 
they enunciate, has been one of the main 


* hindrances to genuine progression ; and, un- 


happily for society, it is not yet emancipated 
from the delusions engendered by so gross 
an absurdity. 

_ “The Freedom of the Press,’’ for instance, 
has been a standing sentiment at all social 
gatherings of a professedly liberal character, 
and the responses to its introduction have 


been so often accompanied with unwarrant- 


able boastings of its possession, that, with 
few exceptions, the idea of an untrammelled 
‘* knowledge engine”’’ is as orthodox as the 
fact happens to be false. 

_ Happily, however, a few dissentients from 
this notion have recently interested them- 
selves in exposing its delusive character, 
and it is gratifying to find that the “ Taxes 
upon Knowledge” question is likely soon to 
“oceupy a position in the public mind far 
more commensurate with its merits than it 


has hitherto done. - We propose, in the pre- 


sent instance, to show that these taxes, like 
-many. other imposts, affect.so materially the 


interests of the working classes, as to render, 


it evident that it especially behoves us to 
strive for their abolition. 

I. We contend, in the first place, that 
they are PECUNIARILY oppressive to ‘*OuR 
ORDER.” i 

To substantiate this position, we at-once 
refer to the statements of tho-re individuals 
who have devoted their energies to the.pro- 
duction of cheap healthy literature, for. the 
masses. The praiseworthy efforts of the 
Messrs. Chambers and Mr. Charles Knight, 
to accomplish this object, have been im- 
peded, and in some instances entirely frus- 
trated, by an enormous paper duty, thus 
compe!ling the reading portion of the work- 
ing classes to pay a much higher price) for 
the valuable information which it was.the 
aim of those spirited individuals. to supply. 
To show how severely this duty presses upon 
the publishers of works of that character, 
we would call attention to a fact or two re- 
specting THe WorkING MAN’s FRIEND. 

The duty upon the paper the reader iow 
holds in his hand is 14d. per'lb.}'‘amounting 
to no less.than 26 per cent. of its cost: )Sup- 
posing the average sale of the FRimND. to be 
50,000, its publisher is, taxed £10. for, every 
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the monthly Supplement alone; the issue of 
the entire work costing him in duty 70 less 
than £960 yearly !--a sum which, were it at 
his disposal, would, we hesitate not to say, 
be devoted to increasitg the size of THE 
FRIEND, or in other ways rendering it 
more than ever worthy the support of the 
class for whose benefit it was originated. 

Additional evidence of the pecuniary in- 
justice which this duty inflicts upon the 
working classes, is afforded in the fact, that 
it is scarcely perceptible in the expense of 
those works which find the readiest access 
to the aristocratic library. The purchaser 
of the novel of three volumes at the usual 
price of a guinea and a half, stands in favour- 
able contrast with the purchaser of THE 
FRIEND, the latter being taxed 73 per cent., 
whilst the former escapes with /ess than one 
wer cent. /—ample proof that this tax favours 
the useless at the expense of the useful, 
and that its abolition is strictly a working 
man’s question. 

But the accuracy of our position will be 
further seen by a brief reference to the 
penny stamp upon newspapers-—atax which, 
whilst it scarcely affects the wealthier 
orders, renders the regular purchase of a 
daily newspaper little short of an impos- 
sibility to even the better-remunerated por- 
tion of the industrious classes. It must not 
be forgotten that, to cover the expenses of 
the stamp, the projector of a journal is com- 

elled to adopt a size and price not abso- 
utely requisite in all circumstances, thus 
rendering the publication of a newspaper a 
matter of so expensive a character as to 

revent the issue of that amount of cheap 
information which daily circulates amongst 
our transatlantic brethren, with whom tie 
halfpenny newspaper is a matter of com- 
mon occurrence.* 

The advertisement duty affords another 
and even a more glaring illustration of the 
correctness of our argument. It is gene- 
rally known that a duty of Is. 6d. is levied 
upon every advertisement without reference 
to size or subject, thus taxing in the same 
proportion the artisan who advertises for 
employment and the nobleman who an- 
nounces the sale of an estate ; although the 
former may need but three lines, whilst the 
latter requires an entire column. The cost 
of three lines in some journals is just as 
many shillings, so that the artisan pays 
a hundred per cent. duty, and his rich 
neighbour not more than two and a-half 
per cent.; or, to put it m another shape, the 


number he issues, or £180 per annum for | former would be taxed silent 


_.* The reader would do well to remember, that 
it would not be the mere price of the stamp that 
would vanish with its abolition. The compara- 
tively limited circulation which that stamp ocea- 
sions, helps to regulate the price of the journal, 
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the latter would escape withou 
jected to a higher auty i calf a farthin, 
per line! Who, then, can hesitate to de- 
nounce this tax as a monstrous pe tad 
Its existence has largely contributed to in- 
crease that wretchedness with which all 
who have been destitute of Seapio paeaiE® 
unhappily familiar. _ Itiseviden ny pOveUy 
perpetuating in its operation, and conse- 
quently cannot be otherwise than pecu- 
niarily injurious to a class, the majority of 
whose members are occasionally thrown 
out of employment, and are yet debarred 
from making it known, through.a medium 
the most calculated to aid them in its acqui- 
sition. Catode . 6 iti 
This part of our subject must not be dis- 
missed without alluding to the effect of tae 
“knowledge taxes” upon that portion of 
the working classes who are engaged in the 
printing profession. it is surely not too 
much to assert that the advantages-which 
“the press” has conferred on ‘the com: 
munity, render it only just that. those en- 
gaged in helping to keep it in operation, 
should not bear a more Fah roportionate 
share of our fiscal burdens. _ Instead hows 
ever, of this, it may safely be asserted, that 
no other trade is so much harassed by taxa- 
tion, Well may a large number of its 
members be unemployed, when a duty, 
amounting to 25 per cent., exists upon the 
chief article of consumptior in their trade ; 
another duty of at least 20 per cent. affeet- 
ing a branch of that trade,* the highest 
remunerative to the journeymen; - and 
another, amounting in some instancesito 
100 per cent. upon the very department} of 
that branch which offers to capitalists the 
strongest inducement to create»employ: 
ment by the projection of fresh candi 
for the patronage of the inquiring public. 
Surely enough has been adduced to.con- 
vince the reader that, in a pecwmary sense, 
this 7s a working man’s question, Weenow 
proceed to urge it upon his attentionon 
higher, and, therefore, even more import- 
ant grounds. Hants egorel! 
Il. The Taxes upon Knowledge are Pe= 
LITICALLY Injurtous tothe Working Classes. 
Ignorance is the most fertile ground for 
the luxuriance of oppression ; and, as tlie 
intellectual progression of a commu 
constitutes the only guarantee for the 
quisition or retention of liberal institutior 
suspiciousness of governmental hostility 
liberty is fairly warrantable where kno: 
ledge is taxed. PPA Bn 
The newspaper stamp may jt ce 
signated a tax upon informat ion, i, 
blithe 
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his is its liberal character, and its opera- 
of Cannot but involvé 4 political wrong. 


“eeedings of their fellows, untrammelled by a 
“tax ; and as those proceedings not unfre- 
*Quently relate to the devisal of means for 
~ehecking governmental extravagance, or 
“he extension of social privileges, the direct 
“absurdity of the tax, its manifest injustice, 
and injurious political bearing, must be too 
ae to ‘require lengthened illustra- 
n ' 


* But the most obvious political wrong, in 
*““eonnection with the infliction of this odious 
~impost, is the consignment to certain go- 
“vernment officials of so extensive a control 
“ever the ‘periodical literature of the king- 
dom, as to involve nothing less than a prac- 
“ical censorship of the press—in itself the 
“Most repugnant ‘species of tyranny con- 
“ceivable. a 
=" Direct ‘proof of this has recently been 
‘afforded. Tivo unstamped journals—the 
ene “adapted for general circulation. the 
“Other bearing a local impress, were ately 
~ Prought under the ban of the Commissioners 
- ‘of Stamps—the Freeholder, and the Norwich 
Reformer. The'aim of the one was to arouse 
“the working classes to a sense of the im- 
: mane of striving to acquire the elective 
“franchise through a certain medium, alike 
“practical ‘and morally beneficial—that of 
“the other to unite the Reformers in a par- 
“ticular district, for the attainment ofan ex- 
” tension of the suffrage, and other political 
“measures of especial interest to the working 
‘elasses. To these two journals—passing 
‘over others which infringed upon the spirit 
“Of*the Act 6 and 7 William IV. to a far 
eater éxtent—the Board of Commissioners 
lirected their attention, and intimated that 
“the insertion of certain articles of intelli- 
‘gence which they contained would not be 
‘allowed, without the appendage of the penny 
. Ee Sint The result is generally known ; the 
= older became a stamped journal, 25 
bd cent. being added to its cost, whilst the 
- "Norwich Reformer, whose price the stamp 
“would have doubled, was consigned to that 
~ ‘recatomb of publications which have been 
* “yiétimized by this atrocious law. 
There exists fair ground for believing 
that political intelligence is the objection- 
vable-intelligence, otherwise the organs of 
' diterary, scientific, temperance, peace, and 
“other societies, which come equally under 
the provisions of the act alluded to, would 
incur the censure of the Commissioners. 
But as the impartial exercise of the powers 
which that act confers would arouse public 
_ indignation tuo strongly to allow their exist- 
oat! yah only occasionally wielded ; 
“and, as we have shown, the insertion of in- 


telligence bearing upon the interests of the | 
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fi have a right to know of the public pro- | 
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working classes appears most likely to call 
them into requisition. ’ 


IIl. The Taxes upon. Knowledge HINDER 
THE INTELLECTUAL PROGRESSION of the 
Working Classes. 

It must be admitted that the more in- 
telligent portion of ‘‘ our order’’ are the 
most affected by these imposts. They are, 
therefore, emphatically ‘‘ taxes upon know- 
ledge.’’ 'The newspaper is an object of at- 
traction to almost every artisan who has 
availed himself of the few educational fa- 
cilities placed within the reach of his class. 
Its influence is easily discernible. Let the 
constant peruser of the newspaper be com- 
pared intellectually with the individual who 
is indifferent to its contents, let even the 
families in which the well-conducted journal 
finds access be, in like manner, contrasted 
with those in which it is a ‘stranger, and 
there will be but one opinion respecting 
its value as an educational agent. It re- 
veals to the inquiring operative what the 
, world zs, and aids him in preparing to en- 
|: counter the dangers which will beset him 

in his passage through it. 

Let it not be forgotten that the desire for 
information on the part of such a’one is’as 
strong as that felt by his richer neighbour. 
In times of intense excitement they are 
alike anxious to satisfy the cravings of-a 
natural curiosity; but the latter feels that, 
in justice to his family, he must deny him- 
self the purchase of the coveted luxury. 
This desire for information, of course, in- 
creases with the progress of education ; nor 
does the projection of industrial exhibitions, 
cheap railway excursions, and other means 
of contributing to the intelligence, pleasure, 
and health of the operative classes; tend to 
lessen that desire, The newspaper tax is 
an éncreasing anomaly, and though the ad- 
vancing intelligence of the age may find 
some means of grappling with the impedi- 
ments which that tax throws in its»path, its 
existence is not the less a standing blot 
upon our vaunted professions; of nationa. 
progress. 

But if the newspaper tax operates as a 
premium upon ignorance, what can besaid 
of the paper duty? We have shown how 
much it affects the publishers forthe work- 
ing classes, and how /¢#tt/e the’ publishers for 
the wealthier classes. If, spite of this duty, 
so much has been done for us, and ‘so much 
accomplished by us, what might not be 
affected upon its removal ! 


IV. Further: The Taxesupon Knowledge 
are Moratty Insuriovus to the Working 
@lasses, 

One fact will establish this; and,to it we 
at once point. The high.price of news- 
papers has led many a working man to séek 
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their temporary possession through the | fact as that a certain number of working 
medium of one of the most powerful hin- | men met for the purpose of* obtaining; / by 
drances to the moral progression of his | constitutional means, their political rights, 
class—the pot-house! Without ‘‘ the know-|is TREATED AS A CRIME.* May we not 
ledge taxes,”’ to buy the newspaper would | blush for the purity of our legislation ! 
cost nomore than is thus thrown away} Charles Knight has forcibly shown how 
to purchase the opportunity of perusing it. | the paper duties tend. to promote the sale 
Their abolition would thus tend materially | of that class of publications. most, prejudi- 
to lessen the attraction which the beer-shop | cial to the moral interests of the commn- 
presents to the most intelligent portion of | nity. The trifling literary expense at which 
those who expose themselves to the dangers | these are got up renders their publication 
from which it is inseparable. exceedingly profitable, and loudly calls for 

Again. The newspaper may fairly be re- | the removal of the burdens which press 
garded as an impartial record of the conse- | heaviest upon those who seek to enlist, the 
quences of setting at defiance those moral | best talent in the service of the masses, iw 
precepts with which the larger portion of} Surely, enough has been adduced.to.con- 
the community have been familiar from} vince the reader of this article that..the 
their infancy, and of the wretchedness which | * Taxes upon Knowledge” question is one 
is the certain result of ignorance of those | of peculiar interest to the working classes ; 
precepts.. Spite of the undeniable truth | that, however much their abolition is a sub- 
that some of our public journals pander to | ject of public importance, it is to them one 
the vicious tendencies of the age, the ma-; which demands no common effort to ensure 
jority present so faithful a view of the ope- | its triumph. ape 8% SoG 
rations of the world, as clearly toexposethe| One word respecting the origin of these 
folly of attempting to live in it without| taxes. They may fairly be considered:as 
practically recognising the moral authority | one of the many burdens which the. war 
of its Creator. mania of the past century has..entailed 


The dearness of newspapers extensively | upon us. The paper duty was impose in 
facilitates the sale of those “full and parti- ; i eek 


: ; the reign of Queen Anne, for the express 
cular accounts”? which are hawked in our 


purpose of hiring men at the rate of six- 
large towns on the occasion of any event uke 
which has excited public attention. En- 


pence per day to accompany the Duk 
eouraged by the eagerness with which these 


ce of 
Marlborough upon his mission of slaughter. 

are purchased, their producers are occasion- 

ally tempted to hatch up ‘‘ accounts” which 
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In the same reign, and for the same pur- 
pose, were the BocAigd of the newspaper 
tax conferred upon us, Surely, then, atca — 
have not the slightest shadow of foundation, | time when the working classes are. awaken- 
and to garnish with fictitious horrors every | ing to a just estimation of the-cruelty, the 
account that is based on truth. It is well-| absurdity, the utter needlessness, and,.in 
known to the writer that a ‘“‘ Terrific thun- | many instances, to the essential senfudnesa, 
der storm” was, by an occasional alteration | of wAR, it behoves them to repudiate wi 
of the date, made available for sale for | earnestness taxes which were Griginalte m- 
several months, although the “‘ awful facts’’ | posed for the purpose of strewing its curses 
furnished in the ‘‘ account” never occurred. | upon the earth. tie apael de 
How far broadsides of this class are adapted We entreat our fellow-workmen to take 
to aid the moral elevation of the people is a| this subject into serious consideratior. 
question not very difficult to solve. It is | From every workshop let a petition find:its 
unfortunate that they constitute no incon- way to the senate, showing how the reten- 
siderable portion of our popular literature, | tion of these obnoxious imposts affects the 
and that unprincipled men are thereby en- | interests of our class. It is high time.that 
abled to profit largely upon ignorance, | each of us should feel that he has submitted 
which the newspaper tax has helped to per- | sufficiently long to the odious degradation 
petuate. of a TAXED PRESS. heh siidaadhte al 
The natural effect 6f the penny stamp is, ge age age PrN wana 
to promote the circulation of immoral pub-| _* By the Act6 and’7 William IV., every printer 
lications. The most filthy trash which | 0f 4 unstamped newspaper is liable to the forfei- 
: 5 ture of his implements of trade, every po or 
Holywell-street can produce may be dis-| of such a paper to a penalty of £20, and pit 
seminated far and wide without restriction, | dividual who distributes any number of ¢opies ot 
whilst the bare announcement of such a | a penalty of £502 5 OS Oe BL 
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A Hint on PREACHING.—An American divine was in the habit of preaching so as to. be 
rather beyond the comprehension of his hearers. A. lady met him one day, and. 
what the duty of a shepherd was. ‘To feed his flock, of course,”’ was the reply, °° it he 
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_ then to place his food so high that but few of the sheep can reach it Tog ¢ act aod maga! 
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IMPORTANCE OF POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE TO THE WELL-BEING 
einige 169811095 OF A PEOPLE. 
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By Joun Atrrep Lanarorp, Chairmaker, Birmingham. 
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* © Political education is like the keystone to the arch—the strength of the whole depends upon 
it””—Encyclopedie Britannica, supp. art. “ Education.” 
Tx a country like England, which for such a long period has been in the possession 
of.free and liberal institutions, it would appear a superfluous work to endeayour to 
‘prove the importance of political knowledge to the well-being of a people. The 
“manner in which we have achieved our victories, and won our present advantages, 
»has been a school of no mean teaching—a power of daily instruction. ‘The rights 
which we have acquired, and the privileges which we enjoy, have all been gained 
by superior knowledge, united to untiring zeal, unremitting energy, and constant 
mF “We can proudly point to all our civil and religious liberties, and say— 
‘These we have toiled for, sweat for, bled for; these we have truly ‘‘ earned by the 
sweat of our brow.’’ Every step made in our political amelioration has been up- 
hill, With bitter struggling have we wrested from an opposing and interested 
aristocracy every liberal measure, every progress in refor-n. Little or nothing has 
been conciliatingly granted, or gracefully given. Privileges of birth have taken 
the:field against the demands of justice, the prerogatives of rank against the grow- 
ing aspirations of the people, the possession of power against the desire to partici- 
pate in its advantages. In all ages, and at all times, under different forms and 
-different*names, have the aristocracy and the people carried on a war; the one for 
preservation, the other for extension—the one for conserving privileges, the other 
for acquiring rights. Slowly but surely have the people made headway against 
the resisting tide. Step by step have the barons contested, and step by step have 
the sturdy burghers forced them to retreat. This is a great lesson, and deserves 
our most attentive consideration. We should ask ourselves how this has been 
done? What have been the instruments employed to accomplish this great work? 
and whether the continued use of the same, with all the advantages of our present 
position, will aid us in accomplishing other work, achieving other victories, and 
ridding the earth of the last vestiges of feudalism which even now characterize the 
present unjointed system of society ? 
“Tf we look carefully into the groundwork of all the reforms at present effected, 
weé shall find that, amidst a variety of means and many manifestations, its spirit 
has been one. From one source has flowed all the channels which have permeated 
‘the whole of this country. From one grand central cause have all other apparent 
causes derived their efficacy, and to it they owe their origin and power, This 
eause we hesitate not to say has been the increase of knowledge, and more especially 
political knowledge, amongst the people. This is the history of every reform—the 
-consciousness that a certain thing is an evil, an injustice, and a wrong. This con- 
“sciousness, at first dim and obscure, grows gradually clear and bright—assumes a 
*more defined position in the heart of the nation—and a few stout and strong hearts 
the pioneers of progress—declare that its existence is opposed to God’s eternal 
‘ight, and can no longer be tolerated. From these the cry spreads to the people ; 
the individual demand becomes a national one; and the “‘ powers that be,’ dongré 
é are necessitated to yield. Every reform in the history of nations may be 
‘thus traced to the one great cause—the progress of knowledge. With its dissemi- 
nation our reforms have increased. If we compare the demands of an early and 
comparatively ignorant age, with those now made, sufficient proof will be afforded of 
this to convince even the most sceptical. By knowledge have all our reforms been 
won ; by its power has all our progress been made; and it is only by its continual 
dissemination that we can win the reforms which we now justly demand, and that 
“our nation can attain that sublime height of moral, intellectual, social, and religious 
“greatness, which Milton foresaw, and which the lovers of England and the world 
must desire to behold, 
The position of a nation may be correctly estimated by the political knowledge of 
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its people. Wherever there is a free press, liberty of discussion, power to meét-s 
to make known grievances, and demand their redress; there the’ peoplé ‘tha: 

justly be inferred to possess some considerable share of political knowledge; ‘and, 
though their status is not of that character, their place in the body-politic of that 
high and honourable nature which is to be desired, we may, without much danger, 
prophesy that they are in a healthy condition, and on the high road for the attain-~ 
ment oi all they desire. Where there is a people who take interest in politics, 
there we shall find a people who, according to the measure of their interesi, anc 

the amount of knowledge which accompanies that interest, may be said’ wedi 


‘To know their rights, their duties know, 
And, knowing, dare maintain.” 


ats by vite 
shat 
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It is the glory of a nation to possess a people of politicians. It shows that th 
people are not sunk in sensualism, indolence, and slavery. Show us a people 
without political life, and we know their condition; show us a people who have 
no political agitations, and you show us a people in the lowest possible. estate into 
“which they can fall: oppressed, yet without power to complain of oppression ; 
trodden down, yet unable to remove the incubus which presses their prostrate forms: 
to the earth; shorn of all that makes a people noble, heroic, free, yet without the 
capacity to restore their original ‘fair proportions,’’ Without political knowledge: 
progress is impossible, social amelioration utterly out of the question, and civil and 
religious liberty an idle dream—a wild creation of a ‘mind diseased.’” ‘Sosoon,”” 
says Rousseau, ‘as anyone says of state affairs, ‘ What do they concern me?’ we 
ought to count that the state is lost.’’* f tae 
The many important and vital questions which concern the interests and well- 
being of a people can only be justly estimated by a knowledge of their importance, 
of the necessity of their being well understood, and of the influence which their 
discussion, rejection, or adoption, would have upon the mass of the people. This is 
the province of knowledge. To enable us to form correct estimations, and to take 
just views of the manner in which our social well-being is affected by political 
measures, is its mission. The nature of laws, the subject of taxation, the educa- 
tion of the people, the enfranchisement of political serfdom, the organization of 
labour, the removal and destruction of destitution, the effects of war,—these, and 
many others equally important, concern the people vitally, and upon their proper 
adjustment depend national strength and national prosperity. History, with its 
mighty but too often neglected teachings, tells us what we have suffered, and daily 
experience tells us what we still suffer, from ignorance in these things. Without 
knowledge, the people are merely tools by which designing and interested poli-’ 
ticians and statesmen work out their own designs for personal aggrandizement and 
family enrichment ; with knowledge, the people become a part—an integral part— 
of the governing power of the nation. Their opinions are consulted, their advice. 
taken, and without their sanction no minister dare undertake any great and perilous. 
measure. From being an inert mass, moved by external force, they become a- 
moving power, a moral lever, a felt influence, an actuating cause. Over such a 
people demagogian fire ends in smoke, and charlatan reformers waste their elo- 
quence in vain. Forsuchapeople governments are made—the chosen instruments 
to regulate the state, to give expression to their will, to guard their interests, and 
to watch over their prosperity. People and rulers work together for the common: 
good; and, if need be, they are always prepared ‘‘to sacrifice the government to: 
the people, and not the people to the government.’’+ oY Daher ae 
Our brave old Saxon King ALFRED was wont to say, that he would haye e ery 
Englishman as free as his thoughts. This with him was no idle boast—no wordy 
vaunt to gain his people’s affections. It was the actuating principle of his rule ; a’ 
theory which he sought to reduce to practice; an idea to which he laboured'to 


* “ Sitot que quelqu’un dit des affaires de l'état, que m’importe ? en droit compter qiue 1tat 
est perdu.”—J. J. RoussEAv, Com. So. L. 3, e. 15. . TE Se Ans 


+ “ Toujours prét & sacrifice le gouvernement au peuple, et non le peuple au gouverncinent. 
—J. J. Rousseau, Com. So. L. 3, ¢. 1, . iE APS Fa rice ae 
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fre reality. Like a wise monarch, he adopted the only plan by which this could 


be accomplished, At this pian he worked assiduously. All his efforts were centred 
im its achievement. This was to be wrought by giving his people knowledge; by 
making them a wise, thoughtful, industrious, pious, and free nation. His glory 
rests securely on his endeavours to make a great people, and the success which at- 
tended those endeavours. For, in spite of ali the obstacles which opposed him, of 
the ceaseless inroads of a daring and bloody enemy, the wretched state of the 
kingdom when he succeeded to its crown, he gave the nation peace, established 
security, enacted wise and judicious laws, secured the due administration of 
justice, and made the people participators in the civil government, by his division of 
the kingdom into hundreds and tithings. He gave all duties to perform, and made 
all interested in the affairs of the state. Never did one man accomplish so much ; 
never did one man do so much work; and doit so well. To nothing can his success 
be'so’'much attributed as to his constant zealin making his people sharers in his 
labours, and the assiduity with which, by establishing schools and procuring able 
teachers, he sought to give them that knowledge which should enable them to be 
80, wisely and effectively. ‘To him might be well applied the words of Solomon: 
“And, moreover, because the king was wise, he still taught the people knowledge.” 
Alfred’s reign still stands out on the great page of history to prove how important 
i8 political knowledge to the well-being of a people. 


The duties of a citizen are manifold. Not the least of these can be ably, 

efficiently, and auly done, without more or less of political knowledge. To know 
the forms of government, the history of laws, their cause, and the reasons for their 
repeal, the duties of representatives, and_ electors, somewhat of political economy, 
cutrency, the relation of one country with another,—these and many other subjects 
should all be in some degree understood by every member of a state. It is useless 
to urge in reply, that the present anomalous social system renders it impossible for 
the working man to acquire a tithe of what we have laid down. We grant this, It 
16 


itself the strongest argument in our favour. The present so much, and so justly 
abused system owes its origin, continuance, and triumph to a want of political 
n0wledge, Disseminate that knowledge, and the evils of which we complain will, 
oprmespaneingly with its dissemination, decrease. For, though political reforms 
€.su ordinate, they should be accessary and instrumental to social reforms. The 
ormer should be used as means for attaining the other. We would not too much 
prize nor too much contemn the political subjects, but give them their due and 
proper place in the body-politic. No nation can be prosperous, well-conditioned, 
and civilized, without a good social system ; and no nation can have a good social 
system with a bad political constitution; nor can a bad, social, or political consti- 
tution be made strong, vigorous, and healthful, if the people are ignorant of those 
olitical laws upon the right working of which the health or disease of a state 
depends. _To supply them with this knowledge is the object of political science. 
To effect, this we must take the people as they are, Fully aware that until the 
ee question is settled upon wiser and better bases than the present—until the 
listribution, and not the acquisition of wealth, is made the great question of 
Boniacal economy, and the guiding principles of every statesman, and the end 
designed. by every political measure,—no great increase can be made in their leisure, 
and no great amelioration in their condition, ‘‘Yet,’’ says Sir Lyrron Butwsr, 
as knowledge widens its circle, the number (of readers) will increase; and if our 
social system is to remain always the same, I doubt whether the desire of knowledge, 
which is the desire of leisure, will be a blessing to those who are everlastingly con- 
demned to toil.” Until there is a change in this system, such will be the condition 
Of the toiler; and it is only by a wise dissemination of political knowledge, which 
will, by its progress, necessitate a social change, that that condition can be effec- 
tually ameliorated, The increase in the number of thinkers which the last century 
ganas eet is a proof that the people are awake to the importance of knowledge, 
hat they will continue to devote their little leisure to its acquirement; while the 
‘advancements they have made in intelligence, sobriety, and providence, ih that 
period, is a sufficient guarantee that our assertion, that the well-being of a people 
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increased with, and could be correctly measured by their increase in political 
knowledge, is founded upon experience and based upon truth. + «25!  ysieu uu 
‘We will now examine, a little more in detail, the importanee of political knows 
ledge to the well-being of a people. abasingks meds: lig 

1, Without political knowledge, a people can never form a just estimate of their poli- 
tical privileges, nor. exercise properly their political rights. 'The rights of man are® 
divisible into two classes—natural and civil. ‘The first are necessary for his very: 
existence ; the second are derived from society, and their possession by every indi- 
vidual member is necessary for the right working of the societarian system. . These; 
are reciprocal rights and duties. It is my right to possess them, my duty to, 
respect their possession by the other members of the state. Whenever we area 
privileged class—that is, a body enjoying civil advantages which are denied to an- 

other class of the same state—injustice is done. All contribute to the existence of: 
the state; and all, in the eye of the state, should be equal. That equality which: 
our religion tells us exists in the sight of God, should exist in our political. rela-. 
tions. ‘* No respect of persons’”’ should be the golden law of governments, when, 
dealing with the people. If this is not so, the condition of the state cannot, be 
healthy and sound. .'There will always exist two parties—the one striving to pre~ 
serve, the other to acquire, The privileged will be proud, haughty, tyrannic, and, 
conservative; the out-paled will either be vile, slavish, and obsequious, or discon-., 
tented, agitating, and anarchic. In either case, woe to the land in which these 
distinctions exist! unless it is on the direct road for their removal. 


‘Taxation without representation is tyranny,”’ This has long been an axiom in 
political science. Yetit is a theoretical proposition in England. The larger part of 
our adult population are taxed and unrepresented. ‘Thus, according to our states- 
men themselves, the largest partof our people are no¢ in a state of political freedom. 
Tyranny is still exercised over them. The only excuse given for this discrepancy 
between theory and practice is, that the people are too ignorant to make a right 
use of the power which they demand. Suppose, for argument’s sake, we grant 
this. What would we say of a government that withheld from the people the 
means of education, and then adduced ignorance as a reason for refusing demands 
whose justice it acknowledged? This would be a strange anomaly. Yet such 
has been the fact. Ignorance is the cause given why the people are still disen- 
franchised ; and is a primal reason why every moment should be used, and every 
opporiunity seized, by the wellwishers of the people, to increase their political 
knowledge. Bits 

In questions of this kind there are always two things to be considered : the pos= 
session of rights ourselves, and the carefully valuing the rights of others. Men 
are often too prone to demand liberty up to their own standard, and violently to 
persecute those who have a higher measure of the same than themselves. This 
results from ignorance of the laws of freedom. ‘True political knowledge would 
show that a state is never justly free where this personal tyranny is exercised. We 
should never ask for ourselves what we would not willingly allow to others, Of 
all the sad sights this world sees, the saddest is a man loud for his rights, noisy for 
freedom, shouting against tyranny when exercised over himself, becoming, almost 
in the same moment, a violator of his fellow’s rights, an encroacher on his brother's 
freedom, and tyrannising over whomsoever he may have the power. \ Now, if poli- 
tical’ knowledge were rightly disseminated and properly communicated, each 
“would carefully guard his own rights, and as carefully respect the rights of others. 
2, Political knowledge is important, to enable a people properly to watch over the 
Marist interests of the nation, and to prevent an extravagant use of the public purse. 
Few histories are more disgusting than the history of taxation. We know of no 
exception to the rule, that the industrious have been victims. Taxation has been 
‘too often the synonyme of syoliation. Land has been spared at the expense of trade 
‘and industry. The reason of this is obvious. The possessors of land have been the 
‘possessors of power. They have legislated for themselves. Land. has, been priyi- 
‘leged. Its due burdens have not been borne ; its just duties unfulfilled, pe 
thus occasioned to the State has been made up by oyver-burdening and oyer-taxing 
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industry. For a long period nothing but land was represented; and when trade 
andccommerce obtained a voice in the legislature, all their complaints were silenced 
—all their demands overruled by a superior landed interest. Now they have 
become too powerful for this, an unayowed, but not the less real, compromise has 
been made between landocracy and moneyocracy, more injurious and detrimental 
than ever to the interests of the labouring and unrepresented classes. This can 
only be reformed and ameliorated by the creation of an intelligent, and therefore 
powerful, public opinion amongst the workers, united in its aim, united in its 
action; the object, enfranchisement, and a just and equal system of taxation. To 
aecomplish this, the great instrument needed is political knowledge. 

_ “The legitimate end of taxation is to defray the necessary expenses of govern- 
ment, Anything abstracted beyond this is unjust; it is robbery; inasmuch as 
money is forcibly levied on the industrious without valid pretext, or exchange of 
equivalent benefits. Extravagant salaries, sinecures, and unmerited pensions, are 
all unjust. They dissever services from their appropriate rewards ; and those who 
luxuriate on such plunder are hardly more defensible than the pickpocket or high- 
wayman. ‘The business of Government is a branch of social labour, essential to the 
well-being of a community; but it is quite as proper that this labour should be 
executed in the best and most economical mode, as it is that all the resources of 
machinery and science should be brought to our aid, to economize and abridge the 
operations of the artisan and manufacturer.’”’* Whatacontrast is our Government 
to the true idea of what a Government should be! Though borne down by a na- 
tional debt, whose interest consumes half the revenue, the most shameless expendi- 
ture and unblushing extravagance mark all its proceedings. The expenses of the 
royal household are disgusting ; the sinecures are an abomination; the wages paid 
for services rendered, or said to be rendered, are most exorbitant; the pension list 
is the blackest piece of wickedness ever perpetrated ; the revenue is collected in a 
most uneconomical manner; our whole fiscal affairs are managed in such a dis- 
orderly way, that they are a standing disgrace to a nation boasting its commercial 
skill; our mode of contracting loans is such as to excite the indignant astonishment 
of everyone conversant therewith. In a word, the financial department of-Govern- 
ment is the most bungling, unjust, dishonest, and extravagant thing it is possible 
to’ conceive ; at once uniting insult to injury; systematically plundering the 
people, and doing it so unskilfully as to upbraid the victims with ignorance and 
blindness. Now for all this there is a cure; and only one. The people must 
become their own auditors. The whole mystery of taxation should be investigated. 
They should examine thoroughly its modus operandi. What a history of iniquity in 
‘*high places’ would this reveal! ‘Phe receipt and expenditure should be com- 
pared. The name of every one who receives money, without corresponding labour, 
should be ruthlessly erased. ‘No work, no pay,’ should be thelaw. The la- 
bourer is only worthy of his hire, by doing the labour for which he is paid, This 
will be the golden rule for the future. With a politically educated people, such a 
system, or rather such a no-system, as ours, would not be tolerated a moment. It is 
@ huge colossus of injustice and wrong ; and as knowledge is disseminated, its abuses 
must gradually become things of the past. Few subjects cry so urgently for the poli- 
tical education of the people as our corrupt expenditure. 
~ “3. As political knowledge increases, war will be a calamity of less frequent occur- 
yence, and impossible, to please the pique, caprice, or personal ambition of a 
‘monarch or minister. It is a curious fact, and one worthy of the most attentive 
eonsideration, that all wars have been commenced with the almost unanimous 
‘approval of the people; their voice has been loudly heard in demanding it, and in 
‘encouraging its continuance. Many reasons may be given for this; but the chief 
“one is ignorance. This ignorance has always been the ready instrument for the use 
“of interested parties. The artifices employed to excite the people’s passions present 
“sufficient warranty for our assertion. In early times the war-feeling was strong in 
‘the heart of the people, and no appeal beyond this was needed to influence them with 
VLR GI <1 : 
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zeal in its pursuit. When this fecling’ became a little softened by the progress of 
civilization, a certain nation, France for instance, was sealed as our natural enemy, 
and every opportunity for chastising her was seized with avidity, as a thing laudable, 
and to be commended. Then followed the balance of power theory. ‘Sometimes, 
when it was a little more difficult to get up the necessary amount of enthusiasm; our 
“wounded honour,” “ national dignity,” “ British lion,’ and other like clap-trap non- 
Sence, was used to win over the consent of the people, and to fill the ranks with 
recruits. Now, a little knowledge would have dissipated all this. We should have 
seen that the balance of power meant this: that a family with whom our royal house 
was connected had by some means or other gotten into difficulties, ind English money 
and men were wanted to extricate it therefrom. The national enemy dodge was 
worse than this. It was the height of wickedness. Making enemies of 


“ Nations, which else, 
Like kindred streams, had fallen into one,” 


for purposes of individual ambition and dynasty aggrandizement, Our “wounded 
honour,” and “ insulted dignity,” will generally be found to mean this,—that our 
minister for foreign affairs has, by his improper meddlings, received due notice “ to 
trouble his head with his own business ;” and, in order to gratify his own chafed 
feelings, endeavours to make what was a just castigation for folly a national insult. 
Before all such, the British lion, if he were wise, would calmly and securely sleep, never 
lifting up his noble head to give so much as asingleroar. All such things are beneath 
his majestic regard; or, if he noticed them at all, it should be with a derisive growl 
at the folly of those who endeavoured to raise his slumbering wrath for such base 
and unholy purposes. 
Cowper says— 
‘“‘ War is a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 


What the poet says here of all war, is especially applicable to. all in which we have 
hitherto been engaged. Never would a people in the slightest degree politically 
educated have suffered our annals to carry down to posterity such disgraceful records. 
However, as they are registered there, may they be a goodly lesson, and their teaching 
prove of practical effect for the future! The wars in which we have been engaged 
‘have invariably been in favour of kings against their people. To support some 
erowned incapable, has England shed her blood and squandered her money, To aid 
some wretched House of Bourbon; to assisf'a Donna Maria of Portugal im her un- 
just attacks upon the liberties of her people; to help some petty German Prince; to be 
a member of some unholy Holy Alliance for keeping up legitimacy, and putting 
down freedom; these, and others of like character, have been the nature of our wars, 
and the purposes for which they were urged. Truly, “‘ were subjects wise,” these are 
“‘ games” kings would not dare to “play at.” With politically-educated people such 
wars would be impossible. Any war undertaken would be for peoples, not. for 
kings; for principles, not for dynasties; for uplifting the holy banner of freedom, 
not for supporting oath-violating, charter-breaking, and subject-wronging monarchs. 
But with the dissemination of knowledge wars of all kinds would become of rare 
occurrence—their numbers would ; 


‘“‘ Grow smaller by degrees, and beautifully less.” ; 


The miseries which we now suffer from party wars are indeed teaching wisdom by 
that hardest but most efficient master, experience. It is always upon the industrious 
that the burden chiefly falls. They are the greatest sufferers, Their progress is 
retarded, their prosperity destroyed, their civilization kept back, their industry 
decreased, their natures brutalized, their morals corrupted. In every way the “are its 
victims. The calamities of war to a people can never be duly, estima’ d. No 
ealculation can. reach its just amount of injury. The enormous spar inc od 
to carry it on, and the debt it-entails upon posterity, are. afflictions which exceed all 
power of exaggeration; while the gigantic farce of spending millions upon war 
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establishments in time of peace is one of the archest follies committed under the sun. 
The MMioney~ thus’ expended, drawn from the sweat and labour of the people,~is 
producing the most disastrous effects upon the morals and religion of the country. 
Barracks ‘are the hotbeds of demoralization. Every garrison is a centre’ of. cor- 
ruption. Money, which, under a better state of things, would be employed in 
reforming the vicious and teaching the ignorant, becomes the instrument for offering 
premiums to vice, and of retarding the education of the nation. These things 
cannot endure the spread of kuowledge, and the increase of political power consequent 
thereon. The increase of the one must be the decrease of the other. The triumph 
of knowledge will be the death-blow of war. 

We confess that we are of the number who believe in the time when wars will be 
no more on the earth for ever. We believe in the reign of peace—the government of 
a Christian democracy. We have firm faith in the words of Victor Hugo: “ A day 
will come when arms will fall from your hands also; a day will come when war will 
appear as absurd, and will be as impossible, between Paris and London, between 
Petersburg and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, as it would be impossible, and as 
it would appear absurd at this day between_Rouen and Amiens, between Boston and 
Philadelphia. A day will come when you France, you Russia, you Italy, you 
England, you Germany, you all nations of the continent, without losing your 
distinct qualities and your glorious individuality, will bind yourselves closely in a 
superior unity, and you will constitute the European fraternity absolutely, as Nor. 
mandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Lorraine, all these provinces have sunk themselyes 
into France. A day will come when there will be no other fields of battle than the 
markets being opened to commerce, and the minds being opened to ideas,” * 
There is but one way of attaining this ‘‘consummation so devoutly to be wished,” 
and that is political education, founded upon Christian principles. 

4, Without political knowledge a people can never make high and permanent ameliora- 
tions in their social conditions, There is nothing to give a sensitive mind so much pain 
as the contemplation of our present social system. ‘The discrepancies which exist 
between class and class are strange anomalies, in a land professing the Christian faith. 
Enormous wealth and deepest poverty, refined luxury and intensest want, almost 
paradisiacal comfort and filthy squalidness, palaces and hovels—all these exist side by 
side in this land of civilization and progress. This fearful condition of things, and 
the consequences which naturally result therefrom, are too well known to need 
farther descanting upon here. Crimes of every kind and dye are of daily occurrence. 
“‘ Envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness ” are generated in the hearts of our sufferers 
by such unholy inequality. Language is too weak to delineate the evils arising from 
such social contentions. With such disparities between labour and reward, we must 
never expect permanent prosperity; the true measure of prosperity being in the 
number who are able, by their labour, to acquire the necessaries, comforts, and 
refinements of life, and not, as is too frequently said by political economists, the 
whole sum of its wealth, into however few hands that sum may be distributed. A 
nation is far more blessed by little wealth, wisely and somewhat equally scattered 
among the people, than by immense riches, the possessions of a few millionaires, 
Extreme wealth and extreme poverty are always dangerous to the well-being ofa 
nation. "There are two remedies for such a state or things—the one violent, and 
= Un jour yiendra ot les armes vous tomberont des mains, 4 vous aussi ; un jour viendra ou 
la guerre paraitra aussi absurde et sera aussi impossible entre Paris et Londres, entre Petersburg 
et Berlin, entre Vienna et Turin, qu’elle seroit impossible et qu’elle paraitrait absurde aujourd’hui 
entre Rouens et Amiens, entre "Boston et Philadelphie. Un jour viendra ot: vous France, yous 
Russie, vous Italie, vous Angleterre, vous Allemagne, vous toutes nations au continent, sang 
perdre vos qualités distinctes, et votre glorieuse individualité, vous vous fonderez étroitement 
dans une unité supérieure, et vous constituencez la fraternité Européenne, absolument comme 
la Normandie, la Bretagne, la  Burgogne, la Lorraine, toutes ces provinces, se sont fondes dans la 

. Un jour viendra ou h’y aura plus d’autres champs de battaille que les marchés 
8 sara ‘an ‘co! amerce et les’ esprits’ souvrant aux idées.”— Victor Hugo, vapor 
Pinar juvation an Congrés de la Paix, Paris, 22 Aott, 1849. 
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therefore transitory ; the other peaceful, and therefore lasting. Revolutions belong 
to the first order ; the education of the people, both rich and poor, in their true inter- 
ests, are of the second and better order. Pure political reforms are, it is true, not 
ends in themselves, but they are means, which may be made available for effecting 
higher reforms, namely, social. A correct estimation of the social state of any 
people may be formed from the amount of political knowledge disseminated amongst 
them... In the old world, England ranks the highest in the enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty. She ranks the highest, also, in her social condition. Both these. 
blessings may be justly attributed to the interest her people take in political ques- 
tions, and the knowledge they possess consequent upon the agitation of such sub- 
jects. From the past we may infer the future. Like causes produce like effects. 
In physics and in morals this is alike true. Hence we may confidently predict that. 
a continued increase in the dissemination of political knowledge will produce a’ 
proportionate increase in the social amelioration of the people; and certain we are; 
this will not be deemed one of its lightest nor least important consequences. *  ~’** 

We have now briefly examined a few of the topics which we proposed to our" 
selves, The importance of political knowledge to the well-being of a people, has” 
been. discussed, in some of its chiefest relations. We might pursue the question. 
farther, and trace its effects in all the relations of civilized life. Enough, however, 
we trust, has been said to warrant our position. An ignorant people can never be- 
truly prosperous, truly social, truly moral, truly religious, or truly free, The. 
nobleness of a nation may be told by the number of noble children who call her 
mother. These children can never be noble if they are ignorant.. Ignorance «is: 
the parent of idleness, drunkenness, crime, confusion, anarchy, and disorder. For: 
these evils there is but one antidote—kNnowxLeper. All knowledge is beneficent, ' 
Its ultimate effects are always good. Tono department can we yield more import- 
ance than to political, On a proper estimation, and due appreciation of the truths - 
it teaches, depend the right fulfilment of the duties of citizens, the existence of the 
state, and the well-being of the people. In a word, “‘ political education is like the 
keystone to the arch—the strength of the whole depends upon it.” 
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A FEW CONSIDERATIONS ON THOUGHT. (oka 
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MAwn is the only being in creation who con- 
templates his own existence. In this par- 
ticular he is superior to all other creatures. 
Not only are his faculties, that so justly 
entitle him to have dominion over all other 
animated beings, exerted for his own per- 
sonal advantage and happiness, but he also 
communicates the results of his experience 
and observation, for the benefit of others, 
When thus employing his mind, he may be 
said to have gained a high and dignified 
elevation, for his solicitude is not confined 
to his own family, or to the family of whom 
he forms a part, but it extends to a king- 
dom—nay, to the world itself ! 

This power of thought, then, that dis- 
tinguishes manso eminently from all other 
beings with which we are acquainted, de- 
serves Our most serious consideration, and 
our most sincere’ desire for its proper use 
and employment. Its ordinary definition 
is,'a volition of the mind, by which an idea 
passes before the mental vision, of which we 


are cognisants No one doubts or disputes | 


mic 
this fact. But the progress of science has. 
shed such a blaze of light on man’s inves: 
tigations in the material universe, that 
speculation has left what is most apparent 
to sense and reason, and has approached the 
phenomenon of mind. The retort of the 
chemist has done much. Matter is now un- 
derstood to be indestructible ; no atony is 
lost—it only changes form; and when it 
changes its appearance, it has passed from» 
one stage of existence to another. This, 
property of matter—or, rather, state. of, 
things, arrested attentionat an early period,, 
for it may be said to be at the foundation of . 
physical investigation. An English poet re- 
marked that the body of Julius Cesar might. 
become a cork, to stop the orifice of a bar-. 
rel, And the ancient Arabian philosophers, 
seemed to understand the doctrine.of evapo~. 
ration, and hence, at stated periods» of. 
the year, they approached the Dead Sea; 
and the Jordan, to ascertain their respective 
depths. From the fact.of the:indestructi» 
bility of matter, and the principle of muta- 
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tien and reproduction pervading nature, an 
endeavour has been made to apply at least 
he analogy, 
Thought being a 
process thatis strictly mental, its operations 


2 partof this theory to mind. 
we think, is incomplete. 


are not so apparent as the changes of mate- 
rial bodies. 


that no thought is lost. 


When a stone is thrown into the water, and 
a circle is formed, the first thing that becomes 
evident is, that the circle loses itself against 


the opposite banks of the stream; or, if the 
water be extensive, the circle is Jost, and the 
water has resumed its wanted placidity. Now, 
although the circle in this instance is lost, the 
water which constituted the elevation has re- 
sumed its former course; yet it is evident that 
the elevation, or form, of the water has passed 
away. The circle had its existence in form. 
No additional water was given to the stream 
by the plunge of the stone. 

The grand organ of thought is unquestion- 
ably the brain, that is to say, the thinking 
principle has an intimate connection with that 
organ ; for, in this matter, we must draw a 
distinction between connection and depen- 
fence. The ayenues to the brain are the 
senses, yet mind has been found existing when 
deprived of two of the most important senses, 
namely, sight and hearing. In the case of the 
American girl, Laura Bridgman, who was 
born blind, deaf, and dumb, a state one would 
think the lowest in the scale of suffering 
humanity, yet it was reserved for the genius of 
Dr. Howe, of Boston, to prove that mind ex- 
isted even in that melancholy condition, 
although it had to be reached by different 
channels than those generally known. We 
may rest assured however, that no one could 
have written— 

** Hail, holy light! offspring of heaven first-born, 

Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam, 

pe Bge he thee unblamed? Since God is 

ight. 

fort never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate,” 


whose eye-balls “had rolled in yain.” Such 
sublime and exalted numbers must have 
proceeded from a mind embued with the 
loveliest of nature’s imagery—who had beheld 
the bold mountain—the dewy eve—the green 
vale, and the waving forest, bathed in all the 
beauty of soft, mellow light. Every impres- 
sion nade on the mind is original—it is per- 
sonal and complete in itself. How silent and 
rapid are its movements ?—now, we are in the 
tropics, contemplating the lustrous beauty that 
spreads beneath a vertical sun, and in less than 
a second of time, we are at Nova Zembla, 
amongst its frozen mountains. / 


Thought is peculiar to man=if anything 


Yet there are some properties 
in matter that, when closely attended to, 
may help out our inquiries into the theory 
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claims)identity with him, it is thought. The 
tyrant may gag him, fetter him, and throw, 
him into a dungeon; he may strip -his body. 
and punish it with a thousand stripes; yet he 
cannot arrest the progress of thought—it is the. 
torch of heaven burning in the souf, and to 
puff it out requires the invocation of death. 
Galileo, when compelled to make his recanta-’ 
tion before a bigoted and cruel tribunal,; 
stamped with his foot on the ground and ex." 
claimed, in a subdued tone, yet in mental 
triumph, “ But the earth does moye, notwith~ 
standing !” 

We hinted at the difference that exists. be~. 
tween dependence on, and connection with. 
the brain, as the organ of thought. This dis- 
tinction we think apparent. Dependence sup- 
poses the existence of an absolute presiding 
disposing power, connection more particularly” 
implies co-existence. Now, if we acknowledge’ . 
that the brain receives impressions from ex~' 
ternal nature, through the medium of. the: 
senses, and from these impressions ideas spring: 
up in the mind, we find ourselves plunged into: 
difficulties of the most perplexing character-— 
nay, we may add, that elude.our most profound, 
investigations. We have no idea of matter. 
receiving an impression without an_ alteration 
of form. Now, on this principle, how large 
must the brain of an orator be who speaks four 
hours without intermission ; and how capacious 
the organ of ideality in a poet who composes a 
canto of a poem ina week! But the wonders: - 
of the mental phenomena are not exclusively 
confined to the arrangement of consceutive 
ideas. The power of consciousness seems @ re- 
markable element in the structure of our mental: 
nature. We are conscious of the employment 
of our understanding; and we know when we’ 
cannot comprehend a proposition in mathe- 
matics, or a statement in logic. We employ’: 
the whole strength of our understanding till, 
we overcome that which seemed dubious and 
insurmountable. Who has not seen the pon-. 
dering boy, encouraged by the marble, or | the. 
plum-<cake, till he understood and completed 
his task. And eyen when manhood has shed. 
its grave shadows over our path, how often has. 
encouragement been found in conversation with 
an individual who had trod the thorny path, of 
experiment before ourselves? This. mutual. 
sympathy, arising from intellectual effort, is.of : 
vital importance in the employment, of the 
thinking powers. So generally has it beenfelt, 
that the adage seems Hasedvon it, ‘‘ What one 
man has: done another may,” and: there’ jis 
truth in the remark.» The patience and atten- > 
tion that is necessary: to excel im any branch.of; 
knowledge are strengthened. by the comscious~ 
ness of what others have done; and thus, this: 
silent incentive, the primus nobilis in applica-. 
tion, ultimately points in triumph tothe literary 
achievement. age SAS SLO LSS 28a 

Nothing, we think,is more apparent than the 
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fact, that each thought is primary, and rises 
distinct and indivisable in the mind. The*per- 
soi, Who thinks is conscious of it.” Now, nothing 
is more evident tkan this; that the greater 
number of thoughts that arise in the mind are 
forgotten. We feel cognisant of the act of 
thought ; and if we cease to hold our thoughts 
in retentis, how can it be said, with any degree 
of propriety, that no thought is lost? We 
might just as well be informed, that the notes 
of a song-bird are not lost. And, in imagina- 
tion, we may say they have joined the world of 
song. And what is the world of song? it does 
not exist toa deaf person, because it is audible 
sound, exciting in the mind sensations of plea- 
sure and delight, and this obtains with nature’s 
universal music. Mr. Ooleridge contended 
for this theory, and we differ from him with the 
greatest respect. He wasa strong-minded poet 
and an original thinker, whose opinions on men 
and things are entitled to respect. The specula- 
tionis harmless in itself; yet few lovers of mere 
abstractions will venture to assert that a thought 
which is strictly mental, silent in its operations, 
and which is entirely destitute of the qualities 
that distinguish an atom of matter, is destined 
to everlasting existence. And this state of 
things, we think, is in hafmony with our being; 
for as no thought exists apart from the mind in 
which it arises, it follows that pleasure is felt 
in thought being subservient to the will. How 
often do we hear of literary men pursuing a 
particular train of thought, and having a desire 
to follow their own thoughts on a particular 
subject rather than adopt the written opinions 
of others. Basides, our life is continually on the 
wing; and the sensations felt, and the trainof 
thought suggested, by a walk in a flowery gar- 
den at fifty, are not precisely the same as those 
felt and experienced at the sunny hour of 
golden prime, 

The law that regulates our corporeal being 
seems similar to the one that regulates our 
mental powers. Both are imperfect in youth. 
Manhood or maturity succeeds; and is fol- 
lowed by decay. Hence we are safe in affirm- 
ing that whatever is capable of improvement 
can also be impaired ; and thus we see the ne- 
cessity of mental cultivation in youth, for where | 
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THEIR PHILOSOPHY, UTILITY, 
By GeorGE DAVIES, 


** What precious drops are those, 
Which silently each other’s course pursue, 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew 1” 


VARIETY, CHANGE, DIVERSITY, are im- 
pressed upon the world. N ature, animate | 
andinanimate, is subjectto endless ‘mobility. 
As with the brutes, § so with life in its his 


est development, man; at one “time “alle enhanced, its colbeeg 2 ae vel 
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this is neglected, old. age-and dotage become 
the more pitiable and melancholyw®. Where: 
there is no altitude, the fall will be little; and 
where the mind has no store of, ideas}, the 
cravings of appetite alone predominate; and the 
human being sinks to a condition aie most 
pitiable and helpless. vie 

The mind is affected by surrounding. circum: 
stances. Hence we find the inhabitants: of 
bleak and barren countries melancholy: and de-: 
sponding, and prone to superstition; while, ony 
the other hand, people who inhabit mountain- 
ous districts are heroic, and cherish brave and» 
manly sentiments. They delight in war, and 
the pleasures of the chase. Such nations have 
overthrown dynasties, and made the most gal- 
lant efforts in the cause of liberty. . Breathing 
the pure mountain air appearsto give a rigidity». 
of fibre and strength of constitution, that when» 
arrayed against tyranny is irresistible. How- 
ever remote the causes that produce such’ 
effects, every one must have observed how his 
perceptions and estimate of things are affected, 
when objects arc beheld through an imperfect 
medium. How often by moonlight is the gate- 
post considered a being that alone obtains “ a» 
local habitation and a name” in the nursery ? ; 
And even this feeling prevails after the mind - 
has got rid of the ghost stories of the nursery, » 
because experience tells us that the villain oft . 
lurks in ambush ere he darts on his deyoted 
victim. 

Thought is eternized by art-—the art of : 
printing. We read the “ Lliad” of Homer, 
and the “ Odes ” of Anacreon, written upwards” 
of three thousand years ago; an event never © 
contemplated by blind Homer and playful old — 
Anacreon. By this extraordinary art an im-— 
pulse is given to mind, that will reach the 
darkest regions of earth’s wide domain. By _ 
this noble triumph of mind over matter, weisee » — 
thoughts in existence that will elevate the» 
Hindoo, civilize the Hottentot, restrain the 
erratic movements of the roving Tartar, and . 
plant sentiments of morality and virtue in the 
rude and unbending savage. This gives per- 
petuity to thought, and makes authorship 
eternal. 
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al shower. or gentle dew.spreads~over | nostrils, thus causing an increased diseharge 


its surface, so human life partakes of the | at the nose.’’* 
-eommon lot—mingled joy and grief, pain 
and pleasure, serving to extract whatever 
is beautiful and joyous in our nature. 

We need change, and so is it ordered. 


All, in their degree, endure poverty or 
affliction, toil or tears. Well is it, in times 
of trial, if we “find meat to eat the world 


“knows not of; ” we shall not then fail to 


gather sweetness from sorrow, and fragrance 
from affliction. 

Definition of terms being unnecessary, 
wé shall bring forth what we know,— 


‘T; Or THE PuHILOsopry oF TEARS. 


’ Tears are the limpid fluid secreted by the 
Tachrymal glands, one of which is situated 


in the external angle of each orbit, and 
“emits six or seven excretory ducts, which 


open upon the internal surface of the eye- 
ia, 2 BY thence pour forth their contents. 
Tears are somewhat heavier than water, and 
contain pure soda, muriate, carbonate, and 
phosphate of soda, and phosphate of lime. 
They have mixed with them an arterious, 


_roscid yapour, which exhales from the in- 


ternal surface of the eyelids, and external 


of the tunica conjunctiva, into the eye. 


Perhaps the aqueous humour also transudes 
through the pores of the cornea on the 
surface of the eye. A portion of this 


_aqueous fluid is dissipated in the air, but 


the greatest part, after having performed 
its office, is propelled by the orbicular 
muscle, which so closely compresses the 


_ eyelid to the ball of the eye as to leave no 


space between except at the internal angle, 


_where the tears are collected. From. this 


the tears are propelled through the lachry- 


mal canals into the lachrymal sac, and flow 
into the cavity of the nostrils, where they 


» are partly thrown out, partly swallowed. If 


cos 


the passage of the tears be obstructed by 
the stoppage of the lachrymal duct, ‘‘ they 
flow down the cheeks, and, collecting in the 
sac, extend it, and change their quality, 
causing inflammation and ulceration; and, 
if not attended to, affect the bones, result- 
ing in a disease known as lachrymal fistula, 
requiring surgical operation. Tears have 
no smell, but a saltish taste. They are 
transparent, and of aqueous consistence, 
The quantity, in its natural state, is just 
sufficient for its intended purpose; but on 
the application of any stimulant—e, g., ‘the 
paring of onions, the taking of snuff, look- 
ing at the sun,’ &c.—so greatis the increase. 
that the puncta lachrymala, unable to. ab- 


sorb them, the greatest part flows from the 


internal angle of the eyelids in copious 


_ drops-upon the cheeks, “A great quantity 


also descends through the passage into the 


a 


{ 


Il. THe Uriniry or TEARS. 


The use of tears is, to prevent the pellucid 
cornea from becoming opaque, or the eye 
from concreting with the eyelids ; they: pre- 
vent that pain that would otherwise arise 
from the friction of the eyelids against the 
bulb of the eye, from continual winking ; 
they wash and cleanse away the dust of the 
atmosphere, or anything acrid that has 
fallen into the eye; they relieve the head 
of congestions, while they moisten the sur- 
face of the eye and eyelids; they serve as 
expressions of feeling ; when acutely 
wrought upon, they tell our ecstatic joy 
more forcibly than language, and affect the 
eyes and hearts of others with our griefs 
and sorrows. Men of all nations and of all 
times—the wise and good, the depraved and 
ignorant, have shed tears, and found relief 
resulting. How many of our day ‘‘ have 
full cause of weeping!” Tears are the 
language of the heart when the vocal powers 
are too weak to give utterance to its over- 
flowings. Some there are who would fain 
have us think it weak thus to vent. our 
feelings. We need only remind such of 
occasions, scenes, and circumstances, when 
the want of them would lay us open to far 
graver charges. We would not make a 
weeping world; but, seeing this is a “vale 
of tears,’? we wish to show that it is not 
needlessly so 


The changes of the scenes we traverse 
call forth our crystal drops; nor do they 
callin vain. They quell the bitter intensity 
of our grief; they restrain the too ecstatic 
rapture of our joy. They welcome our 
meetings after absence; they bedew our 
parting scenes with their generous flow. 
They moisten the eye of grief, and keep the 
strained heart-strings from bursting by ex- 
cess of tension. How deeply are we in- 
debted to their soothing influence in the 
deepest hours of sorrow, or of silent, solitary 
mourning by the couch of the departing, 
when the weary eye burns with tedious 
watching ; and over the newly-closed tomb! 
They spring up from the concealed foun- 
tains of our being, bearing consolation, 
coupled with the assurance thatourFaTHER, 
who sees our pains and knows our. bereaye- 
ments, sends.them as gentle comforters to 
our wounded spirits. Even as the gentle 
dew, distilled on parched flowers, revives 
their drooping natures, and exhales their 
odorous fragrance, tears anoint our failing 
eyeballs, and lead our fainting hearts to rest 
in the assurance, “‘ Your Father knoweth ye 
have need of these things.” sip ed. 


* See Pop. Ency., and Ency, Brit., Art. Tears, 
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TI. Tur Seavury or Tears. 
“Beauty in Tears.” Yes, all the works 
and appointments of'God are beautiful. Is 
there no beauty in our globe, or in the orbs 
that roll atnight in silent majesty ? RoGxrrs 
beautifully and forcibly expresses this idea: 
** The sage’s and the poet’s theme, 
In every clime, in every age; 
Thou charm’st in Fancy’s idle dream, 
. In Heaven’s philosophic page. 
That very law that moulds a TEAR, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
‘That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.” 


Beautiful drops! how often are ye shed in 
honour of frail humanity? At morning’s 
dawn, at mid-day, at eve’s decline, and dur- 
ing midnight vigils, do ye trace your course 
down the rugged cheek of age, or the bloom- 


ing face of youth; at the couch of sickness, 


in moderated, silent sorrow; at the hour of 
‘dissolution, when the full flood bursts un- 
idden forth in the funeral train; or round 
the open grave, defying all attempts at se- 
wrecy, we give way to your o’erwhelming 
gnfluence, in all the depths of passionate 
grief, while the clay sounds solemnly upon 
the coffin lid, as we commit our friends’ re- 
anains, ‘‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust,’’ solemnly beautiful are ye then. 


Yes’! ye are beautiful things, as ye stand 
tremblingion the cheek of the blushing bride, 
while she takes a fond leave of™loving pa- 
rents, assaying to make a new home with 
another; as ye deck the eye of the affec- 
tionate wife, while she soothes the aching 
head of her afflicted husband; as ye bedew 
the face of the sleeping babe, while the doting, 
anxious mother, watches the throbbings of 
its breast, ‘by the cradle’s side. What scenes, 
what memories, do ye conjure from the past? 
reminding of a father’s heart big with kindly 
emotion, as in hanging bells ye dimmed the 
«earness of his eye; of many a stumble in 
ckildhood, when ye streamed our tiny faces, 
and we were caught up and lulled in a mo- 
ther’s arms; and of many an after time of 
trial, when, unsought, ye came to our relief, 
and ¢almed our ruffled spirits. 

» ‘What histories do ye treasure, what asso- 
«lations form? bringing before our view the 
most interesting scenes of sacred writ, and 
the most affecting incidents of historic re- 
cord, raising again the chiefest of the world’s 
great men, the wisest and the best, enabling 
us to enter into their feelings, and share 
‘their.sorrows. ‘Who has not wept with 
Hagar in the wilderness? with Joseph in 
‘Egypt? at Jacob’s death-bed, or at his 
seeting his beloved son? Who has not, 
with Esau, lifted up his voice and wept, and 
shared with him in that bitter ery, “ Bless 
me, even me, also, oh my father?’ Who 
thas not seen that lovely group on the plains 
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, Of Moab, and heard Ruth’s entreaty 2 or 


joined in Elisha’s ery when Elijah was ta 
from him? What parent has not felt the 
bitter intensity of David’s grief, and weep- 
ing, said, ‘*O Absalom, my ‘son;»my*sen 
Absalom, would God I had died for thee, oh 
Absalom my son, my son!’’. What Chris- 
tian but has been comforted withthe answer 
given to Hezekiah, ‘‘I have heard «thy 
prayers, I have seen thy tears?” Whovhas 
not felt his heart move to the pathetic ap- 
peals of Isaiah, or the lament: of the weep- 
ing prophet? Who loves not the scene at 
the tomb of Lazarus, where ‘* Jesus wept ?’’ 
or stood on the summit of Olivet, when he 
‘* beheld the city and wept over it?’’ or fol- 
lowed to Calvary, and heard: the tender 
accents, ‘* Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves ?’? Who 
does not hang over the narrative of Paul at 
Ephesus, and at Cesarea, when he appeals, 
‘‘ What mean ye to weep and break mine 
heart ?”? Andis there no beauty in tears ? 
Yes, there is beauty, pathos, power! secret 
it may be, but not less acknowledged on that 
account. 

What so plaintive, yet so powerful, as the 
silent appeal of féars? Who has resisted 
their appeals, and not lost claim to hu- 
manity? And they are associated with 
scenes of carnage and of blood. The widow’s 
wail, the orphan’s cry, have always followed 
the steps of desolating waR. We remember 
the siege of Jerusalem, the persecutions of 
the early Christians, the massacre of Bar- 
tholomew, and the Reign of Terror. The 
wars of Bonaparte and the retreat from 
Moscow, are all associated with human tears. 
A picture of this last named event, most 
affecting in its death-like truthfulness, we 
saw years ago, and have not yet forgotten, 
depicting the retreat. A father leans over 
his dying son, on the snow-covered plain, 
the shattered remnants of the battle are 
strewed around; he clasps his musket. witn 
determined hands, and his teeth set close ; 
a vulture is waiting overhead for his unre- 
sisting prey ; the countenance of the yout. 
has lost all signs of life except the last, still 
on his cheek—a frozen tear ! Cad at 

Thus are tears ever associated with life’s 
most affecting incidents; and as the face of 
nature will at times assume a picturesque 
placidity after a sudden storm, while the sun 
sends forth his beams from the western sky, 
and God hangs his bow in the clouds, even 
so your pearly drops addacharmto  ~ 

‘* Pensive beauty smiling in her tears.” 


IV. Tnx Sieniricance oF TEARS, 

By tears we express different states of in- 
ward feeling, whether produced by indivi- 
dual suffering, by the tale of another’s weet 


. 


by the tones of eloquent appeal, by the fervi 
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strains of: oratory, or by the pathetic narra- | raise the social tear, the social sigh—should 


a in Which are expressed 
‘ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 


te ous: signs.of penitence, how fitting are tears! 
giving evidence of good feelings rising 
within... Who does not remember that 
“Peter went out and wept bitterly??? Well 
‘that he did so, for the eye of the Master 
turned and looked upon him. And who can- 
not-recall the scene in Simon’s house, when 
‘“she that was a sinner’’ bathed his feet with 
/¢eansy and unbinding her tresses, thought it 
hallowed employment thus to wipe them? 
None but the callous. and depraved think 
lightly of tears,of penitence, and how often 
would even such gladly pour them out when 
/it is too late!.. Tears often stir up the soul 
oto: diviner purposes, and lead to vigorous 
,and holy action, at the same time that they 
Soften, refine, and. humble the spirit. We 
shave felt the relief afforded to a burdened 
spirit, when in penitence we have approached 
-the mercy-seat, and our heavenly PARENT, 
ever mindful of a child’s return, has sent 
his Spirit to whisper peace. Yea, though in 
itself a tear is the essence of feebleness, it 
‘has power with God. <A poet writes— 
‘* Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear.” * 
Well may another say— 
* Blest tears of soul-felt penitence !”’ + 

And a third tells of one who— 


“‘ Bursting into ¢ears wins back his way, 
His angry spirit healed and harmonised 
’ By the benignant touch of love and beauty.” ¢ 


.As the offspring of pity and sympathy they 
claim regard. 
' A writer, already quoted, says :— 
* Tears to human suffering are due,’’ 

Who has not read that pathetic appeal to bene- 
‘volent sympathy—“ The Beggars’ Petition,” 
“relating, in simple, touching language, “ The 
“sorrows of a poor old man,” oppressions wrong, 
‘blighted prospects, unfortunate child, and 

tricken wife, filling his measure of misfortunes, 
‘and has not felt that ‘Tears of pity could not | 
“be repressed.” Yea, tis a sacred duty we owe 
to humanity to “weep with those that weep.” 

But who shall tell the worth of tears? They 
‘unite human hearts in stronger bands than 
‘chains or cables. Suffering and sorrow is 
‘general; so, too, may be tears of sympathy. 
‘The rolling flood, the more devouring flame, the 
shameful variance, the dungeon glooms, the 
cup of baleful grief, the bitter bread of misery, 
the wintry-winds, and the hut of cheerless 
poverty, or the tortures of the mind, of . guilt, 

remorse, or reckless passion, tumbling headlong 
“with the needs of more concealed distress; all 
these, should warm the heart of charity, and 
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prompt 
“The dewy beams that gleam from pity’s eye, 
The still small voice of sacred sympathy.” 
They often accompany acts of zenerous bene- 
volence. Wehave seen, in tho quiet secluded 
nooks of ancient country church-yards, the 
invitation, carved on stone— 

“Come, stranger, drop a generous tear.” 
And though the subjects may not, in all cases, 
have been worthy of such tokens, we would not 
refuse to shed a tear over the grave of youth 
cut off untimely; of manhood, stript. of his 
mate and ornament ; of public or private worth, 
suddenly torn from its career of usefulness. 

Tears are also symbols of gratitude, attest- 
ing, in expression, ‘‘ the luxury of doing good;” 
as, when a Christian finds some lone one 
hungry and faint, and bent with years ofr in- 
firmity, and dispenses his bounty, there follows 
grateful thanks, accompanied with tears, that 
flow the faster should the comforter dissuade 
from such effusions; and they give a-joy to the 
benevolent, most appreciated when least sought. 
Tears will not be the motive to duty, still they 
occupy a place we would not have vacant. And 
is there no call for grateful tears of recognition, 
in remembrance of our own mercies? Yea! 
it has delighted our hearts to see the strong 
man bowed down by a sense of God’s goodness 
to him, till, words failing, his flowing tears 
attested the devotion of his heart. 

“And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude.” 

Tears will at times arise from an ecstacy of 
joy, flowing naturally from an overflow of 
tumultuous feeling, and serving as the outlet 
to a surcharged heart, We recently saw a 
young man, who was unexpectedly encouraged 
in a new course by the success of a first effort, 
and taken by surprise, emotions too big for his 
heart burst forth in water-drops, bearing tes- 
timony to the feelings crowding upon his soul. 
Such were Joseph’s tears, when Benjamin 
came down to Egypt; “For his bowels did 
yearn upon his brother, and he entered into 
his chamber and wept.” Such, too, are a 
| mother’s feelings when her first- born ia clasped 
to her beating heart, forgetting her pains, “ for 
joy that a man child is born ito the world.” 
Or as, in the first dawn of love, a maiden’s 
bosom, described by Coleridge :— 

‘* She wept with pity and delight: 

She blushed with love and virgin shame; 

And, like the murmur ofa dream, 

1 heard her breathe my name.” 

Or still more beautifully portrayed in Mackay’ g 

“ Salamandrine,” descriptive of the parting 

lovers :— 

“ And more she yet would say, and strives - to 
speak, 

But warm, fast fears begin to course her chetk, 

And sobs to choke her; so, reclining:still », 

Her head upon his breast, she weeps her fills 
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And all so lovely in those joyous tears 

To his impassioned eyes the maid appears, 

He cannot dry them, nor one word essay 

To soothe such sorrow from her heart away. 

At last she lifts her drooping head, 
~~ And, with her delicate fingers, dashes 
"The tears away, that hang like pearls 

Upon her soft eyes’ silken lashes.” 

Tears appear as evincing some general |‘ 
calamity ; as when a fearful scourge or raging 
pestilence engulphs the people in a dire 
calamity. Surely had any one marked the 
tears that were shed during the recent visita- 
tion of pestilence, by husbands bereft of wives, 
parents of children, or children made orphans, 
we might well have denominated ours a weep- 
ing nation. And who weuld refuse to drop a 
tear over the untimely grave of PhEL? Those 
memorable words of his possessed somewhat, of 
Ahe far-seeing prophetic spirit :—‘‘It may be I 
shall leave behind me a name, sometimes re- 
membered with expressions of goodwill, in 
those places which are the abode of men whose 
lot it is to labour, and earn their daily bread 
by the sweat of their brow; a name remem- 
bered with expressions of goodwill when they 
recreate their exhausted strength with abun- 
dant and untaxed food, the sweéter because no 
longer leavened by a sense of injustice.” 

Would we could say, there are none, amid 
this general sensibility, who cannot shed a 
tear! Well convinced are we that few, even 
of the most depraved, have always succeeded 
in barring every avenue to these tender sym- 
bols of humanity. Alas! that any should be, 
by crime or poverty, placed in such circum- 
stances as to forbid them freely flowing. 
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Thousands respond to ine werd | 
while thinking of the wetted dion @ 
her, who, 
“ With finge ers weary an and worn, 
With eye Aids heavy ¢ an red,’ 
could still say ; ait : 


* A little weeping would ease my heart, — * 

But in their briny bed my tears must stop, 

For riled y drop would hinder needle and 
thread.” 


One consolation remains: there is a stite, 
there is a place, “ where they shall liunger no 
more, neither thirst any more, and there shall 
be no more crying or sorrow; for the Lamb 
shall feed them, and lead them to ‘living 
fountains of waters, and Gop shall-wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.” We know what it 
is for a tender hand to chase away our tears 
in sickness; but it remains for us yet to know 
what it is for our Father in heaven to wee 
our tears away. 


“ Think not, when thou weepest, 
That thy tears are vain’ vidi 
Where would be the flowers of earth, 
If there were no rain? 
Think not, when thou weepest, 
That thy tears will dry ; 
If their source be pure and holy, 
They will reach the sky. 
As, in outward nature, 
The descent of showers 
Wakens into beauteous being 
All sweet summer flowers, 
So the tears grief wringeth, 
When our hearts are riven, 
May be nourishers of flowers iy 
That shall bloom in HEAVEN.” |) 01) 


ENCOURAGEMENTS TO PERSEVERING dee 
By Joun Dvurron, Wool-Spinner, Wortley, near Leeds, 


**Ts it not better to use well what powers we have, than to sigh for more?”—CHANNINGs) {. 


A. Notion exists amongst working men, that 
they have not the ability to learn. I think it 
is absurd for men to dishearten themselves with 
such dreams of fancy as to think themselves 
doomed to endless ignorance, Endowed with 
faculties which distinguish them from the brute 
creation, and by which they can observe the 
beauty and oréer of the world in which they are 
placed, investigate the causes of phenomena, 
and penetrate into the deep recesses of nature— 
how is it that we can be so ignorant as to think 
we came here to live in idleness as to the 
cultivation of .our mental capacities; or to re- 
main.in blindness, as to things that are around 
“us ?,. What! are we, inopposition to the Serip- 
ture, to say that God zs a respecter of persons, 
and that he has favoured some with faculties 
which he has denied to others? No! God hath 
gifted every man with powers; some of one 
kind, some of another, Some are gifted with 


many tongues, some to dig into the mines of | side of some running stream 
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science, and some to ponder amidst the myste- 
rious doctrines of philosophy. Thqtire, O mah, 
for what can a being so wonderfully Gndowed 
be ealled into existence ? The answer is Trendy 
—that we may glorify our Creator,’ by Go’ 
our duty; by using to the best the factiities 
which he in his mercy hath given us} ‘ane B 
making our lives subservient to his’ yor as 8 
being holy, virtuous, and good, ea Hete: 

Has poverty smitten thee, O man, enaigae. 
vented thee from procnring education, by ¢otit- 
pelling thee to labour for thy sustenance ?* If 
so, thou mayst not be able to enter mechaities’ 
institutions, or to read inany volumes of books; 
yet what thou hast, read carefully and ‘master 
well; and when thou hast done this, there*is 
another book which will never be read through, 
and that is the book of nature, opened wide 
before thine eyes. In the green | and 
sunny pastures, and in the wood 
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raediate walle Male: on thine own heart, and | they are that thus complain of themselves. Is 
thus secure‘to- thyealt an education which none | it those who arenegligent, careless, andslovenly 
can surpass. Let us hear what the poet has to | in their work? No; but, on the contrary, those 
say on this subject :-— who are tidy and exact. And what does this 
“¥ care not, Fortune, what you me deny, prove ? If they can be exact in one thing they 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace— can in another; and if they could be prevailed. 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, upon to study and think, they would soon excel 

ub brongh which Aurora shows her brightening | in almost any department. 

3 es P 

“You erst bar my constant feet to trace The estimate we form. of; ourselves. may.be 
‘The woods and lawns, by living streams at eve. | 00 high, but it may also be too low. It may 
Diet health my nerves and finer fibres br ace, be socarried out as to produce pride and haugh- 
>» And I-their toys to the great children leave ; tiness, and a feeling of self-satisfaction ; then a 
_ Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me be-| desire for improvement would not be enkindled 
AEaye, in the mind. The heart, with all its affections, 


‘Phen let us not excuse ourselves, working men. | Would be drifted by ragings of folly amongst 
Though’ we may be compelled to labour in a | the whirlwind of disappointment, rage, and 
factory, we can’ think and investigate while | Sullenness. On the contrary, it may be too low; 
at’ our work, and read and observe when we | We may think too meauly of ourselves, and thus 
give over. ~ Then let us not think ourselves | blunt all our efforts, and bring about inaction. 
bereftof faculties ortalents, or anything else | How often has a person, beginning to learn 
distinguishing us as men. painting, for instance, when he has toiled week 
There is among the working classes talent, | after week, seen a picture of the thing that 
which only wants to be stimulated to be of | he is trying to represent, and, on placing them 
eminent service to ourselves and others, Go | together, perceives his inferiority, and is so dis- 
amongst them in the places of amusement, | couraged, that he gives it up under the impres- 
where rich and poor are associated together, | sion that he can never produce one like that. 
and see who will show the most skill and| The fact might be, that he was improving 
talent ; and you will find those qualities chiefly | Tapidly, and only wanted a little more practice. 
amongst labouring men. And can we be-| He frightens himself with the idea of his in- 
lieve that if that talent were applied to diterary | ability, timidity seizes him, his efforts are re- 
pursuits, it would not be manifested in a | Pressed, and he fancies he has not the suitable 
similar degree? It hasbeen, and can be again, | Qualification, and that allfurther attempts would 
From whence have sprung the Burritts, the | bein vain. Thus many a mind has been crushed 
‘Thomsons, the Foxes, the Palmers, and a mul- | beneath the weight of fear, and frightened with 
titude of others? From whence came those | Shadows, which might otherwise have surprised 
1,045 essays, on the Sabbath question ?—From | the world, and conferred lasting benefits on 
the working men. Some of our greatest men | forthcoming generations. 
have come from the working classes. Towhom In my opinion, therefore, it is better to think 
is due the praise of some of our great reform | rather too much, than too little of ourselves, 
movements —Sunday-schools, Temperance So- | though only so far as to encourage our energies, 
cieties, Peace Societ'es, and many other bene- | as cither extreme would lead to injury 
yolent institutions? In a considerable degree to Then, in conclusion, after having shown that 
working men. ‘Then despair not, and think not | it is within the power of every one to attain 
yourselves such feeble or depraved beings as to | something, and that the working classes can 
be incapable of learning. ‘‘ I know not,” says | improve themselves, as well as the richest no- 
an author, “ what talent is, unless it be unflinch- | ble upon earth, and that the notions many have 
ing industry and perseverance.” Yes! it is| of their inability are unfounded, I would say, 
within the power of every one, by industry and | “ Nerve your sinews and set a climbing.’ The 
perseverance, to achieve great victories. Demo- | road may at first be dull and dreary, but that. 
sthenes, having an impediment in his speech, | will wear away as the morning mist before the 
and desirous of being a public speaker, by his | sun. The beams of hope will begin to glimmer. 
perseverance going regularly to the sea-shore, | You will discover that you have stepped on the. 
placing in his mouth pebbles, and trying to | threshold of a new life, and instead of looking 
speak plainly to the waves, soon found that he | around you with bewilderment, you will see 
had got rid of that difficulty, and ventured to beauty, order, and design. And the still small 
address an audience of people. After which, | voice of conscience, the rewarder of noble ac- 
by study and perseverance, he became one of| tions, will minister to you joys which none 
the best orators which the world ever knew. but he who goes in the proper path, can know 
‘Again—go into the workshops and see who | and experience. ns 


why i is the assessor of taxes the best man in the world ?—Becau 2 er. 
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A VOICE FROM THE WORKSHOP, ~~: 
By Rosert CurrELy, Combmaker, Sheffield) ©) © 9 eet 
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Tux life of man is short, and, considering | the most trivial and unimportant. » The 
the ‘frail tenure by which human existence | skittle-ground, the billiard-table, the quoit- 
is ‘held, it behoves us, as rational beings, | match, the foot-race, or the prize-fight, are 
wisely to improve and employ those talents | all resorted to for the purpose of adminis- 
which have been committed to our trust by | tering pleasure to their vitiated taste and 
an all-wise and infinite Creator. Among | distorted mental appetite. Nor are these 
this great variety, not the least important | places and amusements less destructive of 
is the right use and proper economy of our | the moral principle. Youth of both sexes 
timie. But, however precious time may be, | herd together to witness the scenes dis- 
there is scarcely anything of which men in| played at our casinos, saloons, and those 
general seem to be-more prodigal. This is | other places of nightly amusement with which 
sufficiently demonstrated among that class | our large towns abound. « In those hot-beds 
of:the community to which we feel it our ; of'iniquity, vice is propagated, and grows 
honour to beboies arhinielys the operatives, | luxuriantly, until it is checked by disease, 
mechanics, artisans, and working men of | premature death, the hulks, or the gallows: 
this'country. Regarding manasasteward| Woe to the young men and apprentices who 
of the manifold gifts of God—a mere tenant- | come under the deadly shade of these Upas 
at-will under the control and inspection of | trees! Their blighting and withering effects 
the great Creator, and accountable to him, | are sapping the foundation of our moral consti- 
it-becomes ‘a serious consideration how we | tution, and blasting England’s fairest hopes. 
may best use this important talent. Think of the hours wasted, the money expended, 
In opposition to this, however, and in| the reputation damaged, at those haunts of 
violation of the Scripture injunction to re- | midnight revelry! Think of ruined circum- 
deem the time, thousands of my fellow- | stances, the broken health, the chasms made in 
workmen are squandering their time pro- | family circles, the broken-hearted mothers, and 
fusely. Need we refer, in proof of this, to | the disappointed expectations of fathers, of 
the hours, nay, days and weeks, lost, and | which these seminaries of immorality are the 
worse than lost, in habits of intemperance, | occasion. Be wise, then, ye young mechanics 
atthe tap-room of the beer-house or the | of England, and let not the morningof life, the 
gin-palace?—thosehaunts of vice, where the | seed-time of existence, pass away indolently. 
old and the young, the profligate and de-, Employ your time to some useful purpose. 
praved associate in masses, to talk overthe | Break up the fallow ground; and deposit the 
news of the day ; to form illicit connexions ; | precious grain ; it will yield an abundant har- 
to’ concert schemes of trade-policy and re- | vest and amply repay you for the labour of cul- 
form; to talk of the repeal of certain laws | tivation. While the lamp of reason burns 
and duties which bind and fetter trade | brightly and vigorously, let its effulgence 
operations. Yet here we have a tax—| irradiate the dense darkness of ignorance by 
namely, the time tax, which we levy and | which you are surrounded. You possess minds 
impose upon ourselves voluntarily, far more | capable of improvement, refinement, and eleva= 
injurious in its effects, and oppressive in its | tion, and much depends upon the right use and 
consequences, than those inflicted upon us | proper exercise of your intellectual faculties, 
byiour great law-makers. and the principles you imbibe. Facilities are’ 
Let us, then, as a class, be consistent. | afforded,/ opportunities for self-improvement 
While we are clamorous for a reform in| meet you at every turn, and Knowledge invites 
our fiscal regulations and civil polity, let us | you with open arms to participate of the sweets - 
endéavour to reform ourselves, and furnish | and fragrance of her shady bowers. The wealth’ 
to the nation occular demonstration that | of the Indies, the mines of Peru, or the dig- 
‘example is better than precept.” Be as- | gings of California, with all their funds of trea- 
sured that all reforms, in order to be bene-| sure, are but as small dust in the balance, , 
ficial, must commence with self, and be | when compared to her; “ length of days are in 
carriéd) out in our individual capacity. | her right hand, and in her left hand riches — 
Taking such a view of our individual re-| and honour, She is more precious than rubies, 
sponsibility, we shall not easily be allured | and the gain thereof, than fine gold.” Within 
by the attractive and specious influences | the precincts of her sacred inclosure have been’ 
around us, the pursuit of which too fre-| found diamonds of the first water, and gems of 
iia tends to demoralize and impoverish | the most sparkling hue—gems which, when 
—to destroy character, and accelerate | cleared of their rocky incrustation, by the skill 
misery. Too great a propensity exists in| of the artificer, have dazzled and astonished, 
the'minds of the working classes, generally, | adorned and enriched, their possessors. ‘Take, 
to wile away theiz precious time in things! for example, Elihu Burritt, whose inde- 
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fatigable perseverance and laudable exertions 
in the study and acquisition of language, have 
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Some of the best standare works in British 
literature are issued periodivally, at a cheap 


been the object of universal admiration in the} rate, thus forming a wholesome check to the 


literary circles in this country, and in the vast 
eontinent of America. Imitate his unwearied 
assiduity... Snatch the fleeting moments as they 
_ glide swiftly away, and turn them to some 
profitabie account. .Oh, what dwarfs we ap- 
pear! We dwindle into comparative insignifi- 
cance when contrasted with this intellectual 
Samson—this mental giant, and marvellous 
linguist.of modern days. We imagine we see 
him. in the town or village smithy, blowing his 
bellows with one hand, and holding a Greek 
grammar in the other, committing to memory 
part of a Greek verb, while the iron is heated ; 
thus working both with hands and head, pre- 
-ferring rather to help himseif than to be assisted 
by. public patronage. . Talk not of difficulties 
- and want of time. Burritt states (hear it, my 
feliow-working men) most emphatically, that 
the condition of .a. journeyman is the best 
adapted for the acquisition of knowledge. The 
old proverb is true in this respect, that “where 
there is. a.will there is a way.” The whole 
_ secret lies in application. Even our own 
_ Vineent, whose thrilling eloquence in the cause 
of human progress has been listened to by 
thousands of our countrymen of all grades and 
conditions, amongst us was a journeyman 
printer, and now he stands out prominently 
as one of the first lecturers. of the day on his- 
tory, temperance, education, religious liberty, 
and the peace question. And thus we might go 
on enumerating others equally deserving par- 
ticular notice, who, by self-application and 
untiring industry, have been instrumental in 
giving a fresh impulse to popular improyement 
and reflecting credit upon their class. 

_ But we must not imagine that the examples 
to. which we have referred. acquired such extra- 
ordinaty abilities without much mental culture. 
They were rigid t2me economists, and possessed 
‘an insatiable thirst for knowledge, a thirst that 

prompted them to avail themselyes. of every 
_ Opportunity to obtain it, at whatever cost, and 
however great the sacrifice. They have pre- 
sented a living practical comment upon the 
sacred text, which enjoins upon us the neces- 
sity of ‘‘ redeeming the time.” ~ Hence the 
marvel that so large a portion of my fellow- 
operatives should remain insensible to the pri- 
vileges and opportunities, available in almost 
every large town and manufacturing district 
throughout the kingdom. Nearly every town 
has now its Mechanics’ Institution, or some 
other seminary of a similar kind. The mana- 
gers of those institutions are using strenuous 
exertions to infuse into the mind of the adult 
population a relish for literary pursuits and in- 
tellectual improvement. The Press—that 
great palladium of civil and religious liberty, 
_and guardian of our political rights—is in full 
“Operation, preparing food for the millions, 
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vile productions and sickly trash circulated by 
the vendors and supporters of an infidel and 
licentious press. . Let us not then regard with 
indifference the efforts thus made, but. rouse 
our latent energies, and hail with gratitude the 
help afforded us to increase in intelligence, :re- 
spectability, and virtue. ‘ Knowledge jis 
power ;” and when rightly wielded and di- 
rected, it accomplishes that at which it~aims. 
Its potency is felt and acknowledged in the 
senate, at the bar, and in the pulpit. -Itis 
seen in the invention and mechanical geniug 
of Arkwright’spinning jenny, in Watts’s steam- 
engine, in Fulton’s steam vessel. and in Stevens 
son’s railroad. It is manifest. in the mathenia- 
tical and astronomical observations of Newton; 
in the philosophical dissertations of Bacon ;0in 
the reasonings of Locke; in the dramatic 
writings of Shakspeare; and inthe » lofty 
imagination of Milton. , It raises. a Ferguson 
from the sheep-fold to measure the starry 
heavens; and elevates a Cobden from the 
counting-house to a seat in the senate... It-has 
made the monarch tremble upon. his throne, 
and laid prostrate at the feet of a suffering 
people the arrogant pretensions of a British 
House of Parliament, who for a: Jong,-season 
bade. defiance to the Providence of God, an 
the necessities of man, 
With all. your getting then, my fellow- 
workmen, get wisdom. She will exalt and 
bless you.. She will impart strength to your 
purposes, and righteousness to your resolves. 
Aided by her counsels, you will seek the redress 
of your real grievances by the most appropriate 
and legitimate means, and attain the .position 
in. society to which you are justly , entitled: 
Obey her teachings rather than those, of the 
political adventurer and the destroying dema- 
gogue. You willbe able to distinguish between 
the precious and.the vile; between solid»truth 
and specious error; to separate the wheat from 
the chaff; and to exercise calm and, sober 
reasoning, to the rejection of all fallacious spe 
culation and demoralizing theories. ; 
Up, then, ye sons of toil! Rouse your 
dormant energies; stand upon your feet: 
and prove that, though you have horny: 
hands, and have to obtain your bread by 
the sweat of your brow, it is possible, by 
dint of application, to attain to an intel- 
lectual equality with the proudest lordlings 
of the day; and that it is not indispensably, 
necessary that you should pass through .a 
long protracted ordeal of scholastic train- 
ing, or to obtain the literary honours of a 
university, in order to constitute you useful 
members of civilized society, or,good citi- 
zens of the state. By Alle he 
Carefully ayoid those habits of vice and 
intemperance by which you haye,.as a class, 
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been too lotig characterized, and learn to 
appreciate the value of ‘time, and use it in 
the cultivation of your minds, and in the 
diffusion and maintenance of those pure and 
eternal principles of truth, love, ‘peace, 
order, justice, and social virtue, which form 
the most’solid basis and the best safeguard 
fa nation’s welfare. An epoch has ar- 
rived when it would be criminal in us to! 


His LORY... ade 
By G. HALLAM, Journeyman Baker, Nottingham, 
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sustain individual ‘or collective neutrality, 
We have all a share in the nation’s’ pros- 
perity: our mutual interests are identical; 
and we are called to act ot part in our 
several spheres of action, Let us ‘endea- 
vour to act EE by acting ‘rationally and 
intelligently, and then we must Tise in 'the’ 
estimation of both God and man, ~~" 
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Ix has been observed of history “ that it is the |of English liberty? Enotigh, and more than’ 


most pleasant school of wisdom.’’ It includes a 
familiarity with past ages, and an acquaintance 
with all the herc2s of them. It is, to use a 
simile, a perspective glass, carrying your soul 
toa vast distance, and taking in the remotest 
objects of antiquity. ‘It informs the ‘under- 
standing by the memory; it helps us to judge 
what will happen by showing us the like revo- 
lutions of former times, for as mankind is the 
same in all ages, has the same interests, is in- 
fluenced by the same passions, and actuated by 
the same motives, so no incident can come to 
pass but some precedent of the like nature has 
occurred, if we will but make the comparison, 
and draw the inference. The was, the now, 
the will be, all centre in the human mind, 
The past is connected with the ‘present by 
memory through the medium of history’; ‘and 
the present is associated with the future by | 
anticipation; so that the past, the present, 
and the future, meet in beautiful combination 
and harmony. History ought to present to us 
‘a faithful record of the progress of truth and 
virtue, and the advance of society towards per- 
fection; but, alas! how have the pages of the 
history of our own little isle been covered with 
the execrable actions of men misealled heroes. 
We have had enough of Danish and Saxon 
“brawls and butcheries ; but how little of Alfred 
aud his jury! Enough of Norman conquests 
and Plantagenet wars; but what of Runny- 
mede, and its Magna Charta, the ‘glorious base 


enough, have we had of Henry’s heaytlessness ; 
Elizabeth’s amours ; Mary’s sufferings ;\Jamies’s 
intrigues ; and Charles’s recklessness ; ‘but little’ 
—ah! very little —of martyred More, ‘and 
murdered Raleigh. And what of Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Bacon, ‘and Newton, Knox,’ 
and Luther, Coluthbus, ‘and Howard ?—men 
whose commanding genius advanced ‘sciénce, 
enlightened thought, expanded benevolence, 
and refined manners; men ‘who have shéne 
like luminaries of the first’ magnitude, in the 
firmament of our moral hemisphere. “Scarce 
a line for these, who deserved a volume, 
A. good: history is of incalculable worth to 
the people who inhabit the country it ‘belongs 
to. The learned Selden says, “ No one has yet 
formed the body of our history with that pro- 
priety and dignity which the magnitude of the 
work requires.” Hotace Walpole said, were 
it worth the trouble, he could shake Hume’s 


i history all to pieces, ‘so. destitute was it of’ 


facts; but, thanks to the age in which We live, 
we believe the great desideratum is about being 
supplied. We hail with pleasure the appear-— 
ance of a History of England which we believe > 
will at once tend to instruct and elevate those 
for whom it is designed—“ the people.” May 
the privileges they possess be effective in pro-° 
ducing those actions that shall shine on the’ 
future pages of history, to their immortal: 
honour ! Re Ba ite iat 


ASSOCIATION OF SMALL PROFESSIONS. 
By W. ARcHBALD, Working Engraver, London. _ ben waa 
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‘In most of our manufacturing towns there are 
professions which furnish employment but to 
“small numbers, -In reference to these the 
means of forming profitable associations 
“amongst themselves is a desideratum. | Not 
“sufficient, in point of numbers, to work an 
efficient “Benefit Society, and judging them- 
selves.too unimportant to attempt a regular 
“Trade Association, they lose all the important 
“advantages Which association confers, ‘simply 
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from the want of some suitable connecting bond, 
It is not desirable, and, indeed, in few trades 
would it now be easy, to hold any number to- 
gether by so-called social meetings. _ This is a 
fact deserving of notice, as, much to the'credit 
of the artisan class, drinking cust 1s are NO _ 
longer held sufficiently respectable to form ‘a _ 
connecting link, ‘Time was when ; 

ing, under the name or ard fellow 
‘looked upon as a ie; ‘too miuch 
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moderate subscription will answer all the pur- 
poses required. wopencea week, therefores 
ad cu constitutes the whole demand upon members, 
recognized object of such meetings, it is now, as | each of whom has the right of proposing such 
a general rule, regarded as a serious evil. We works as he deems desirable for purchase, sub- 
j 


fimately,.still prevails at trade and other 
ngs, but it is rather the lingering remains 
of a bad custom, and so far from forming a 


must descend some grades below the respect- 
able operative class before we reach that 
section of the community which does not re- 
gard drunkenness as a vice, or which views the 
drunkard without feelings of pity and abhor- 
rence. To adopt such a bond of association as 
will, from its nature, tend to discourage this 
eyil, must be an object of some moment to all 
well-disposed working men. A brief detail of 
what has been done in the profession to which 
I belong, may, therefore, not be without in- 
terest,,and.may serve as a rule for similar 


ject, of course, to the approval of amajority. The 
works thus collected, after remaining in, use 
amongst the members during the year, are, as 
soon as a reasonable number of the next year’s 
collection has been formed, distributed, in 
lots of equal yalue, each member having pre- 
ference to those works of his own proposing. 
This plan will be found in most cases to work 
well, and is, I think, productive of a very use- 
ful end, which the advocates of large collections 
for general use ought not to overlook. I know 
from my own experience that the books thus 
les. 3 acquired, have been the first possessed by indi- 
fhe number of silver plate engravers in | viduals, and, like a first deposit in a sayings’ 
London falls somewhat short of two hundred, | bank, have formed a germ out of which more 
masters and men together. Amongst them | have grown, and have created a taste which it 
the want of a ‘Trade Association has been often |is very desirable working men should more 
felf,.and more than one attempt was made | generally cultivate. Besides, the prospect of 
within the last thirty years to supply the de- | personal possession operates as a stimulus on 
ficiency. These efforts always took the form of | many persons who would not otherwise be in- 
Benefit Societies, but after a brief struggle they | duccd to take any interest in the subject. 
sunk, through a conviction forced on the It must not be supposed that the important 
minds of members, that their number did not | interests of the trade have been lost sight of, 
afferd scope for the successful operation of | from the change in our bond of connection. 
such plans. . We haye during a period of six years held 
About seyen years ago, undeterred by re-| monthly meetings, at which all information 
peated failures, a new attempt was made to | relative to the trade has been duly stated and 
unite the members of the profession in one | commented upon. A registry of the profession 
cemmon body; and, as on former occasions, | has been drawn up. Masters, who need assist- 
a Benefit Society was determined on. Eighteen | ance, apply to the secretary; and men are 
months’ trial, however, was sufficient to demon- | directed as to where employment may be had, 
strate that it would speedily die out, and it was | Strangers from the country can at once obtain 
on the’ point of being abandoned, when it was | such intelligence of the actual position of the ° 
suggested that before we finally broke up a| profession as they formerly could only get by 
trade Book-club should be tried. The idea} lengthened inquiry. A great advantage is, 
was instantly adopted, and the plan met with | that, being organized, we are more readily 
the most active support from both masters and | enabled to render aid in those cases of unavoid- ° 
men. ‘Themachinery of the society was easily | able misfortune which must at times occur 
altered to. suit the change of views. It was} amongst the members of all professions. At the 
mt the period that Charles Knight started | same time, our social intercourse does much to ° 
his shilling volumes for all readers, a step which | keep in check those professional jealousies for 
has since been signally and successfully followed | which limited trades are proverbial. Depres- 
up by many other enterprising publishers, net | sion in trade has, no doubt, lowered our num- 
least amongst whom may be named Jonn | bers, but the principle is an elastic one; and to 
CASSELL, whose Working Man’s Library is | such trades as desire the advantages of an un- 
really a boon to the class for whom it has been | objectionable union, a book-club may be safely 
projected. With works of standard merit ac- | recommended as good in its object, whilst it is 
cessible at such a low price, it is plain that a| cheap, easy, and efficient in its operation. 


THE STUDY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. 
j _ By Gxorce Hotpinc, Power-loom Weayer, Oswaldwhistle, Lancashire, 


Wau |. the Supplements to the WoRKING | as convinces me that he who would compete - 
[an’s. FRIEND still continue to be pub-/ with them must bring to the task an energy;: 
lished,. _Lhaye perused Hp POA Jide| by no means feeble, and an intellect that 
Bre They haye} has long delighted in the company of the . 
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Ei of working men. They have lelighted ir thy 
wh t yt of maind in such a manner | learned, the intelligent, the acute, and the 
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eloquent. 
Editor for thus calling forth talents which 
might have remained in obscurity and ne- 
glect; and the teeming multitude of writers 
convinces me that they will want to see the 
paper weekly instead of monthly. The 
writing of papers such as these cannot fail 
to be beneficial to the minds of the authors 
in a.high degree, as well as to the thou- 
sands of readers who peruse them. ‘The 
strength of mind displayed in them encour- 
ages, and, I may say, stimulates the mind 
of the writer to address his fellow-workmen 
on a subject which he had almost thought 
beyond the reach of his class in general, 
viz.,—mental philosophy. One naturally 
thinks that anything that has been interest- 
ing and delightful to his own mind may 
become so to others, if he could induce 
them to take the same view of it that he 
takes. Experience, then, tells me that this 
science is capable of i iteresting the work- 
ing man; and to prove this and illustrate it 
to others, let us consider it in the effect pro- 
duced on the mind by this study. 

. There is a strong presumption in favour 
of this study in the fact that whatever de- 
light or pleasure there may be in any other 
science, or whatever usefulness or power 
there may be in any other philosophy, it is 
all to be perceived and felt by the mind 
that studies, thinks, discovers, and applies to 
practice, its principles. These principles 
may be very fine things, but then the mind 

is above them all. Call them the armed 
force if you will, the mind stands above 
them—is the chief captain to control and 
direct theiraction. They may possess energy 
that is gigantic and tremendous, but still 
the mind is necessary to put them into 
beneficial operation. Now we thus argue: 
— if it is admitted that the mind stands pre- 
eminent above all those principles and 
objects which it controls and applies, there- 
fore the philosophy of the mind is above all 
other philosophies, and consequently not 
by. any means to be overlooked when we 
are mustering up forces and agencies to aid 
in the education and training of the masses 
of the people. 

_ This study induces a man to notice the 
operation of his thoughts. It is character- 
istic of mind that it will be active. Ever rest- 
lessand unsettled, itis, so tospeak, alwayson 
the wing; and this unintermitted activity 

» does not produce weariness or fatigue of any 
kind, so that here rests its power and capa- 
city for endless action. True, it may be 
weary, with some single subject, but it is 
not rest, but simply change, that it longs 
for. This never-ending activity is not pe- 
culiar to cultivated minds, it is so with all, 
and if there be no regular and proper train- 
ing given to it, then its faculties are wasted 


Hundreds will be grateful to the 
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in yain, frivolous, and trifling activity. It 
is thus with a mind “unfitted with an aim ;” 
the current of thought wanders through a 
channel wrought out by nature, rushing tre- 
mendously down the fearful cascades’ of 
passion and of folly, restless as the waves of 
the sea, and all the result is toil and misery 
to its possessor; but let this current be 
turned by education to bear in all its weight 
on the improvement and enrichment of its 
owner, then the effect will be aban 1 Ai 
reality as delightful in imagination. Now, 
ifa man begins to look inwardly, and ob- 
serve the operations of his mind, he will 
then be anxious not to waste his best ener- 
gies upon foolish and trifling things. Ob- 
serving that God has given him so rich an 
estate that only needs cultivation, he will 
set about acquiring legs babiis 42 and making 
observations, and thus he will be fruitful ‘in 
all those things that give pleasure to his own 
heart, and make him capable of being useful 
to others. Howcan he be successful in train- 
ing the minds of others, who is himself an un- 
cultivated man? Why make him a keeper 
of the vineyards, when his own vineyard 
he hath not kept? By thus noticing his 
trains of thought his power of directing his 
attention will be increased, Unless a per- 
son has capacity of concentrating his atten- 
tion to a given subject until he has mastered 
its difficulties, he will be a profitless thinker, 
and a student that makes no progress. The 
bee that buzzes about in the summer’s sun 
returns home at even, but deposits no honey 
in its cell; but it must do something more 
than fly from place to place, passing by and 
merely glancing on sweet flowers and rich 
perfumes; it must select its favourite 
flowers, and stop to gather its honey, or all 
its buzzing is useless, So the man whose 
mind is always flitting among beauties of 
art or poetry, never bending down his mind 
to severe, close, and nervous thinking, is 
doomed to be a shallow and empty fellow, 
unprofitable to himself, and useless to 
others; and if he be so unfortunate as to 
become a teacher, he will soon produce dis- 
gust in his hearers, who quickly perceive 
his whole depth of thought, and know from 
hearing his. first sentence what is to be the 
last. Our comrades in study have cften 
complained that they could not fix their 
attention to one subject so as to master its 
difficulties, but at the very moment that. all 
its energy was wanted, their mind seemed 


to slip out of the gear like an u trained colt, 


and fly away to some thing easier. They 
haye asked, with evident anxiety, for some 
method of getting the mind to buckle to in 
cases of difficulty, knowing well that while 
this defect remained, they were sure to be 
perpetually grappling with the rudiments of 
learning, and continue shallow to the end 
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_. are peculiarly precious moments when the 
_ Inind can be Lisuent to bear on the subject 
_of its study in all its concentrated energy 
and attention. We believe the study of*the 
_ philosophy of mind will assist in this. 
__In the search of knowledge, the mind has 
to make use of means; and there are few 
things that it is incapable of knowing, if 
_the means of study are within its reach. 
But many questions may be asked, and 
many problems started, that we have no 
_means of answering. The subjects of them 
are too deep, dark, distant, or future; so 
that we are not in possession of means to 
acquaint ourselves with them. In this we 
confess that the mind is limited. It cannot 
know ali things; yet the limits are not 
narrow. There is a vast variety of things 
_ in our reach, and by study the strength of 
the mind is increased, so that that which 
“was once too hard for us becomes easy. We 
approach nearer, and take a clearer view of 
the subject, or we get a better light to hold 
up to it, and then the obscurity that sur- 
‘Youndsit vanishes away. Still it would be 
unfortunate if aman was always spending his 
_ time upon subjects beyond the reach of the 
- human intellect, because, by so doing, he 
would neglect things more useful and far 
more profitable. If he could not distin- 
uish between the knowable and the un- 
L toning he would be in danger of doing 
‘so. Now, by studying the mind, he might 
get a good idea of its capacity, and also 
some notion of the things which, from their 
"very nature, lie beyond its reach. Thus he 
_would be deterred from entering on tracks 
which are not disclosed, and pursuing in- 
quiries which the most gifted never yet 
“could answer. Besides directing his atten- 
tion to right subjects, it would cure him of. 
_ adisorder very common withignorant minds, 
that is, being positive and dogmatical in 
asserting things that he cannot prove, aac | 
which it is well known nobody else can, 

It is strange what an intense anxiety 
there is to know some of those things which 
lie beyond the bounds of the mind’s capacity. 

_ Among these we may mention, as one of the 
strongest and most common instances of 


this mental bewilderment, the disposition to ! 
penetrate into our future lot, and know| for lack of knowledge.” 
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what.is to be our situation in days yet to 
come. Not satisfied with the past and 
present, man’s thoughts will be brooding 
over the future. rps 
Where there is intense anxiety to know a 
thing, and no means of satisfying it, then 
there is a fitting opportunity for pretend- 
ers and impostors to gull and mislead those 
who haye shown such a strong disposition 
to trample upon forbidden ground; especially 
when it is found that these dupes are willing 
to part with their money for the enlighten- 
ment promised by the pretended oracle. * 
Hence the success of conjurors and other 
impostors, some, perhaps, of whom would 
think themselves degraded by being placed 
in that class. Butit must be admitted that 
some books have been bought greedily on 
account of pretended revelations, which have 
proved no more profitable to the reader thax 
the senseless and unmeaning rubbish with 
which the conjuror treats his customers. 
The study of the mind has been repre. 
sented as particularly favourable to the cul- 
tivation of ‘‘self-knowledge.” This is a 
science which has been extolled from hoar 
antiquity, and even now it is as important 
as when it was first propounded to the at- 
tention of mankind. It is the most hum- 
bling, as well as the most useful subject, 
we can enter upon; but, unhappily, it is 
much neglected. Of all the blunders that a 
man falls into, or grieves over, or which ex- 
pose him to the ridicule of his associates, 
those which he falls into from ignorance on 
this point, are the most numerous, as well 
as the most pitiable. Men often get over 
the difficulties of their trade or calling,’so 
that they can master them with ease and 
confidence, and have no fear of blundering, 
even when the materials are hard stone, or 
harder iron; but when they are loose from 
their daily occupation, and left to act as 
company, passion, or inclination lead them, 
then they display an ignorance of the bodily 
constitution and mental wants that would 
almost be degrading to a savage. They 
have no self-control, no decision of charac- 
ter, no moral principle—all because they 
have neglected to pursue self-knowledge. 
How pitiful the condition of an immortal 
and rational being, subject to the most 
weighty moral responsibilities, wasting ‘all 
its energies, and throwing away its precious 
time, in the gratification of appetites that 
render it lower and more degraded than the 
beasts that perish on the stormy ocean’of 
life, drifting forward till eventually it be- 
comes a miserable wreck, swallowed up’in 
the gulf ofruin. ‘The people is destroyed 
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WINTER SUGGESTIONS. 


By JAmzEs HAmiuron, Tailor, Strathayen.” 


Swift the withered leaves are flying, 
On the breath of winter borne ; 

Flowers that lingered now are dying, 
All their beauty soil’d and torn. 


Nature’s heart no more rejoices, 
Round the earth fierce storms career ; 
All around are mystic voices, 
Telling of a dying year. 


Whilst the stream js hoarsely brawling, 
Birds sit pensive on the eaves; : 
And the rooks are vainly calling 
For the shelter of the leaves. 


Whilst their solemn song of sadness, 
Trees are singing in the air ; 

In the heart’s deep fount of gladness, 
Sorrow springeth even there. 


Brother! let not pining sorrow 
Clothe thy heart with mantling gloom; 
E’en though winter’s dark to-morrow 
Point thee to an early tomb. 


He who burst its dusky portals, 
Pav’d.a way to regions blest, 

And for. poor o’er-labour’d mortals, 
Purchas’d an immortal rest. 


Dost thou miss the little flowers 
From thy walk beside the stream? 
Fairy nooks and silvan bowers, 
Haye they vanished like a dream? 


Brother! if within thy bosom 
Shineth love’s celestial ray ; 

Flowers of undying blossom 
Thou may’st gather every day. 


In the heart where kindness lingers, 
Holy beings from the skies, 

Ofttimes, with their jewelled fingers, 
Plant the flowers of paradise. 


Like the Lord—thy elder brother— Oa padre 
Be thou gentle, good, and wise ; tof od Ud Or 
And thy home will prove another Pott 


Fairest earthly paradise. Ae SW OTOL ER 
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Dress.—There is not in the world a surer sign of a little soul than 
spect by such despicable means as dress and rich clothes; 


but they who have no other. 
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And when thou art toss’d and driven, . 
On the troublous sea of sin, “ 

Starry wings shal! waft to heaven 
Sweetest odours from within. 


When the sky of life is lowering, 
And thy dearest hopes are fied, 
Still be faithful, still enduring, 
And thy God will give thee bread. 


: Winter’s cold is nought to hunger, — 


Thin-clad though we be, and poor; 


We shall better bide its anger, — 
| Knowing that our bread i is sure. 


Shun the haunts of dissipation, 
Drink will ne’er dispel thy care; 3. 
"Tis a sorry consolation, A 

Ending oft in dark despair:— 


*Tis the weapon Satan wieldeth | be us ; i 


Most when mirth and song abound ; 
If thy home no pleasure yieldeth, 
Nowhere else can it be found. 


Soon shall yonder sun be shrouded, . 
Dusky vapours load the air; 

But thy home will be mnghiudad 
If one ray of loye be there, — 


And beware the fiend resentment, n> ta 
Lest he should invade thy hearth; : 
Homes, pervaded by contentment, © 


| Are the holy fanes of earth. 


Live not as if liv’d no other 
Pass not strangers lightly by ; 
Thou hast many a wretched brother 
Yearning for thy sympatay, . 


| Let the page of inspiration 
Harnestly thy thoughts employ, 
And the story of salvation 
Fill thy little ones with joy. 
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the striving to gain re- 
none will depend on these ornaments 
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THE CRUSADES. 
By Joun Rogson, Jun., Wasteman, Seaton Delaval Colliery. 


A CHARACTERISTIC of Englishmen generally is the deep root that prejudice takes 
among them. This is owing to the limited number of earnest thinkers. A great 
majority of working men content themselves with speaking as others speak, and think- 
ing as others think. They are thus automatons—the exponents of ideas and ever 
rendered venerable by age, and respectable by universality. To this fault may be 
attributed the great aversion that numbers of working men feel with respect to the 
fine passion. of ENTHUSIASM. ea’ 

A large class of people consider enthusiasm to be a detestable Pei iin Enthusiasts 
are generally thought to be visionary theorists, or impracticable day-dreamers. Poets, 
philosophers, religious and political reformers, have had to struggle with this almost 
universal dislike to enthusiasm. 

In connection with great principles, enthusiasm is a praiseworthy passion; it is 
naturally connected with true greatness; it enlarges the soul, imparts energy to the 
will, makes a pleasure of labour, and sheds a ray of glory round the head of genius, 

Great men are generally enthusiasts, Look at England’s sons of genius, who have 
risen from obscure poverty to eminence ; and whether they have been heroes, inventors, 
poets, philosophers, or religious reformers, they will generally be found to have been 
enthusiasts. This is necessarily the case. Men of prosaical temperaments cannot 
battle with the struggles which genius has ever to encounter. The first misfortune 
daunts them; seeming obstacles paralyse their efforts; small difficulties appear in- 
superable ; their bold character vanishes, and they die broken-hearted. Not so with 
the enthusiast. He never despairs, Every reverse of fortune couses him to fresh 
exertions. His brain is the crucible of invention. He is a rapt, inspired being, lifted 
far above the common herd of men. His mind is as elastic as india-rubber; the 
greater the pressure of difficulties, the higher he springs upward. It was the 
want of enthusiasm that killed Kirke White—the possession of it that enabled Byron 
to write his.“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and triumph over the crushing 
criticism. of Brougham. Enthusiasm cannot be repressed. Under the influence of this 
soul-moving passion, men have astonished the world in all ages. Such men tend more 
to promote the cause, good or bad, in which they are engaged, than any other class of 
beings. Such men will surmount the greatest difficulties to reach the goal of their 
ambition. They despise the sneers of the world. They follow the particular line of 
policy they have adopted, until they arrive at fame and fortune. 

There never was a hero that lived to astonish the world with his exploits, who was 
not an enthusiast. Julius Cesar, the greatest warrior of antiquity, who by his military 
triumphs, consolidated the power of Ancient Rome, was an enthusiast. One of the 
greatest men of modern times, Napoleon Bonaparte—Emerson’s “ Man of the World” 
—was an enthusiast. . This man, who from obscure poverty rose to be the scourge and 
terror of Europe; who, gave kingdoms to.his friends as coolly as monarchs bestow 
coronets; believed in destiny—that he had a culminating star in the heavens, ever 
growing brighter. se hen 4 

Oliver Cromwell, too, was an enthusiast, Look. at his career—that dream-struck 

Puritan farmer of St. Ives: he inspires his low-born soldiers with his own enthusiasm ; 
seizes the war-flag of England; bears it aloft o’er the nations of Europe; and, ami 
the derision. of, all ranks and classes—to the astonishment of the civilized world—he 
brought the lordly head under the peasant’s héel, and in 4 series of battles aud Vic- | 
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tories, 4 every one of which he was successful, he ushered in the repphaleyes. days of 
England. Ud Poss ARO WEY To ote ABS 
Tt was enthusiasm, too, that fired the breast of stout Martin Luther, when ‘hé de- 
clared to his friends, that he would go to the Diet of Worms; if there wére'as many 
devils upon the road, as tiles upon the tops of the houses! In fact, no man ever ‘per- 
formed anything remarkable who was not an enthusiast.”. Mark that! 600 01 oo 6 “ow 
But let it be here remarked, that enthusiasm, in connection with religious’ fanaticism, 
is ever bad in its tendency and vitiating in its influence. The world has been drenehed ¢ 
with blood—civilisation has been kept back—by this mad passion’s: influence, “T'was 
this species of frenzied enthusiasm that murdered. the Huguenots; that burnt ‘and 
tortured the innocent Waldenses and Albigenses. It was this species ‘of enthusiasm, 
too, that occasioned the CRUSADES. . eR sonpsk spss ree peel 
Let us contemplate these Crusades in a threefold aspect, viz.:— First, Turik 
ORIGIN; second, THEIR PRoGREss ; third, THEIR INFLUENCE UPON SociEry, 9 
First, THEIR ORIGIN. ty aE 
The Crusades were wars in which Christian Europe engaged, to rescue the tomb of 
Christ from the hands of Turkish infidels. After the destruction of Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine continued for two centuries in the possession of Pagans. Idols were worshipped.; 
heathenism was dominant. After the conversion of Constantine, in the beginning of 
the fourth century, the Holy Land again became the seat of Christianity, This state 
of things continued up till the seventh century, when the Arabs, burning with a.desire 
to propagate. the religion of Mahomet, annexed Egypt, Syria, and Palestine to the 
dominion of the Caliphs. ; adorunl « polis 
Now, the origin of the Crusades was as follows :—Towards the close of the tenth 
century, an idea became prevalent in Europe, to the effect that Christ would reappear 
upon earth, a thousand years after his ascension. It was imagined, too, that Jern- 
salem.would be the scene of his second advent. The time was drawing near. .Pur- 
suant to this idea, the superstitious Christians of Europe went to Jerusalem to await 
his appearance. The expected time went past; but not before pilgrimage by custom 
had become a habit. Annually, thousands of pilgrims, men and women, from the 
farthest bounds of Europe, toiled on foot to the Holy City. Unfortunately for the 
igrims, the religion of Mahomet, as I said before, was dominant in the Holy and. 
he poor pilgrims were treated with the utmost cruelty. They were robbed, and often 
killed, on their journey. After the Turkish invasion of Palestine in 1065, the perse- 
cutions of the pilgrims became tenfold worse. Numbers were murdered.’ The 
rapacious Turks forced them to pay a heavy toll for entrance into the Holy @ity. 
Thousands of pilgrims were unable to pay the required toll; many perished atthe very 
gates of Jerusalem; and a great number returned to their homes, unable to accom- 
plish the objects of their vows. These pilgrims filled Europe with; their murmurs. 
‘They everywhere told the tale of their oppression and persecution. Therecital ofithe 
atrocious. conduct of tlhe Turks produced a deep sensation over the whole of Europe. 
Among those who returned was a little wild-looking man, called, from his asceti¢ life, 
Peter the Hermit. This ardent enthusiast, by the force of his shrill, unearthly. elo- 
quence, added to his peculiar appearance, his wild, flashing eyes, stirred Europe unto 
its depths. Peter had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He arrived safe at: Jeru- 
salem, and beheld the degradation of the Holy City, and the persecution of the pilgrims. 
His spirit burned with enthusiasm. He longed to be revenged on the Turks for their 
cruelties, In a conversation which he had with the Greek patriarch of Jerusalem, it 
was agreed that Simeon (the patriarch) should write letters, demanding assistance, to 
the Pope and the Latin Christians, which Peter undertook to deliver to the parties: in 
question. The letters were written: Peter set sail with them to Italy, and duly 
presented them to Pope Urban II. He found the Pope quite ready to enter into a 
scheme so favourable to the extension of Popery as the Crusades., The Pope had 
another object in view, and that was, to unite the Greek and Latin Churches under 
one head, He determined, however, to sound the sentiments of Christian Europe, 
before he fully sanctioned them himself. He therefore exhorted Peter to travel 
through Europe, and endeavour to impart to the barons and serfs, the fanaticism with 
which he was himself animated. Thus authorised, the hermit departed, and in a 
short time traversed the whole of Italy, France, and Germany; going from town to 
town, and from village to village; representing everywhere the desecration of the 
sacred places, and the miserable condition of the pilgrims and Christians in the Holy 
Land. The superstitious people thought he was inspired. Everywhere they crowded 
around him; and even plucked, for relics of so devoted a saint, the hairs of his mule’s 
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hide.). He.accomplished, his work. All Europe was stirred with enthusiasm. He 
was no very. great orator; but he could speak to the hearts of the fierce barons, and 
they, Seta Falls. teanonded to his ardent call. , 

The hermit thus succeeding, the Pope took up the cause. He announced a council 
to be held at Clermont (1095), to consider the propriety of the Crusade. No house 
was able to contain the people assembled. In one of the great. squares were gathered 
princes, priests, barons, scholars, ladies, and people of all ranks and classes. Urban II. 
was an eloquent.man. He spoke to them of the desecration of Jerusalem, the perse- 
cutions of the pilgrims, and the glorious enterprise of the Crusades. Robbers and 
murderers were there : he told them to engage in the Crusades, and all their crimes 
would be forgiven. Like Mahomet, he said that whoever died on the battle-field 
would pass direct te heaven. The dying Crusader, he said, would be instantly trans- 
ported to the regions of bliss. On he spoke, in the same strain, telling the assembled 
multitude that pillage and burning, murder and robbery, would alike be pardoned to 
the dying Crusader; that to live was wretchedness, and to die was gain ; that the 
surest passport to heaven was to be obtained by enlisting in the glorious enterprise. 
The whole assembly was stirred with enthusiasm. From baron and serf, from prince 
and priest, there rose a mighty shout of “God willeth it! God willeth it!” That 
shout was heard over the whole of Europe. From that time the pulpits of the 
Christian world resounded with exhortations to the Crusades. The Pope’s purpose 
was secured.. Every Christian nation responded to his wishes. The baron armed 
his serfs; his wife and daughters were employed in making banners. Preparations 
were going on in every village. The Crusades were the all-absorbing idea of the 
petiad. Europe was one blaze of wild enthusiasm. Wherever the Crusades were 
préached the inhabitants left their homes, and assumed the cross, whatever might be 
their age or rank in society. The whole civilized world underwent a moral convul- 
sion. The progress of ordinary affairs was stopped. People of every rank and con- 
dition were seen flocking in crowds to assume the signal of the cross, and enrol their 
names in the sacred militia. 


Let us now turn our attention to the second part of our subject, viz. :— 
‘THE PROGRESS OF THE CRUSADES, ' 


‘The Crusades could not have been preached at a better time. The respect for 
priestism was at its height. All Europe trembled at the word of a Pope. Emperors 
often stood bare-footed suppliants before the spiritual throne of God’s vicegerent! 
The Papal authority was absolute. The Church was the legislator of the age. She 
claimed a feudal authority over all ranks and classes. She conferred royalty on her 
favourites, dethroned sovereigns at her pleasure, addressed her commands to all 
without distinction, and laid kingdoms and empires under her ban of displeasure 
te avenge her quarrels. All trembled at her fulminating thunder. The fierce barons 
trembled at the anathema of a priest. And this was the secret of so many thousands 
of them going to Palestine—the great influence of the church over the superstitious 
minds of the people. The Crusades appealed to another most powerful feeling that 
agitated Europe—the spirit of chivalry. By appealing to these two prevailing ideas, 
the Crusades absorbed all the intellect and superstitious enthusiasm of the age. 

In the spring of 1096 innumerable bands of Crusaders, from all parts of Europe, set 
out, one after another, at distinct intervals, on this expedition to the Holy Land. 
Some historians assert that there were six millions of human beings on the march! 
The four first divisions of the Crusaders amounted to 275,000 human beings—a medley, 
consisting of men, women, and children of all nations, with no efficient organization— 
the mere dregs and refuse of the age. They were commanded by chiefs who had no 
experience. ‘They never reached Palestine. Poor creatures! they imagined that 
God would work miracle upon miracle to conduct them in safety to Jerusalem. They 
had no Saget they depended entirely upon the support of God. They were 
miserably deceived. The consequence of this was, they were forced to pillage the 
countries through which they passed. Destruction was the result. The exasperated . 
nations, whose territories they had laid desolate, put them to the sword. Most of 
them perished. Of all the vast multitude that set out, not 25,000 survived; so that a 
quarter of a million of human beings were destroyed, without one regular battle 
having been fought, without one grand result having been achieved. 

In the meantime regular armies, commanded by experienced officers and powerful 
princes, were mustering to supply the place of these undisciplined multitudes. In the 
month of August, 1096, six grand armies, under different chiefs, began their march to 
Palestine. Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine, put himself at the head of the 
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first body Crusaders, He was soon followed by several prinées, such as Robert 
Curthose, son of William the “sig sis Hugh, the great brother Of iilip 1. of 
France ; Stephen, Count of Blois; Eustace, of Boulogne ; Count Robert, of Flanders: 
Bohemond, Prince of Tarentum; and, lastly, Count Raymond IV. ‘of Toulouse. 
Their united forces amounted to 600,000 combatants, besides ‘a multitude of priests, 
women, and children. These six armies marched separately, and at intervals oF tine: 
The general rendezvous was at Chalcedon, in Bithynia. After Baie hardships, and 
several battles fought in the countries through which they passed, ne all met-at the 
appointed place, and united their forces in one grand army. The whole party was in 
eood spirits—animated with a fiery enthusiasm. Jerusalem Was ‘yet far distant. 
May a battle must be fought, and many a town besieged, ere the glittering crescent 
on the walls of the city should greet their longing eyes. No mattér; they had a firm 
faith in the divinity of the enterprise, and no difficulties could datint them. The die 
was cast. All their hopes were centred in the success of the entérprise. They were 
determined, at every risk and hazard, to wrest the tomb of “ our Saviour” from the 
hands of infidel Turks, and thus win for themselves a suré passport to heaven. Poor, 
infatuated superstition ! nite oy 

The march of tne Crusaders occupied two years, from the time of their departure 
from Chalcedon to the time when they came in sight of the glittering pinnacles of 
Jerusalem. A great part of the time was spent in fighting battles and besieging towns 
by the way. We have not space to notice all the toils of that memorable march. 
They commenced their exploits with the siege of Nice, of which they made them- 
selves masters, after six weeks’ defence by the Turks, during which time a great 
number of the Crusaders were killed and wounded. The city surrendered. ‘They 
then continued their. march. The siege of the strong city of Antioch (1098) Was the 
néxt great action. Here they suffered terrible disasters. Famine and pestilence 
killed multitudes. At length the city was carried by means of an Armenian captain, 
who played the Turks false, by betraying one of the towers to a number of the Crn- 
saders during a dark and stormy night. There was an immense Slaughter of the 
Turks. The victors placed no bounds to their revenge. Neither age nor sex Was 
spared. We pass on to the siege of Jerusalem. A devoted band of 40,000 Crusaders 
was all that remained of the army of 600,000 which had laid siege to Nice. The first 
sight of the holy city repaid them for all their dangers and privations ; it thrilled them 
with enthusiasm. They commenced the siege on the 7th of June, 1099; the city was 
carried by assault on the 15th of July. The slaughter was immense. Men, women, 
and children were indiscriminately murdered. In vain did the besieged cry for 
mercy—none was granted ; and it was not till the streets of Jerusalem ran with blood, 
that the banner of the cross displaced the crescent on the walls of the city, 

Godfrey of Bouillon was elected king of the city. On his death, his brother. stic- 
ceeded to the sovereignty, and transmitted the throne to his cousin, Baldwin, whose 
descendants reigned in Jerusalem until the re-taking of the city by Saladin, in the 
year 1187. The Crusaders founded several other states in the East, all of which were 
of transient duration. We will enumerate them: the earldom of Edessa, which lasted 
till 1144. Antioch was given te Bohemond, whose descendants were deprived of it 
by the Mamelukes in 1268. Richard I., of England, conquered Cyrus (1191), and sur- 
rendered it to Guy Lusignan, whose descendants reigned till the year 1487. We need 
not wonder at the transient duration of these different states, if wé consider the 
enmity which existed among the Christians themselves, their great distance from 
Europe, and the incessant attacks to which they were subject from the Mahometans 
who were animated, in common with the Christians, by a sectarian zeal, which led 
them to combine their scattered forces and make powerful attacks against the enemies 
of Mahometanism. The Crusades did not, however, become extinct until nearly two 
centuries had passed away. dane” ‘ 

Let us hastily glance at the remaining Crusades. Six grand. pieerena succeeded 
to the first, all of which were characterized by.a great waste of human life, aiid with- 
out any important success. The history of the first is the history of the whole of them. 
The same dangérs and distresses were undergone, Gibbon says that, “ however 
splendid it may seem, a régular story of the Crusades would exhibit the perpetual 
return of the same causes and effects; and the frequent attempts for the defence and 
eA A the Holy Land would appear so many faint and unsuccessful copies of the 
original. 

he capture of Edessa by Attabek-Zenghi (1147) was the occasion of the second 
Crusade, which was undertaken by Conrad IIL, of Germany, and Louis VII., King of 
France. Nothing of importance was achieved. More than a million of lives were lost 
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tn thi. vugelags expedition. -Hugenius III. was now on the Papal throne, He had stron 

reasons for inciting the people to this second Crusade: a busy spirit of sedition an 
leresy Was abroad in the Pontifical States. He was often assailed with the cry of 
inti-I ope. He foresaw that nothing could be so well adapted to destroy this heresy 
md disunion in the church as an enterprise which, by appealing to personal ambition, 


' 
Tens, and devotion, might restore them to obedience. It is probable that the Pope 
“wou T have lost his power over the churches of Europe long before the. Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, had it not been for the Crusades ; and the Pontiffs knew this 
full well. The famous St. Bernard, of Clairvault, was the great instrument. that 
brought about this second Crusade. His reputation was very great. The monkish 
historians tell us that. he commonly wrought thirty-six miracles daily, Three priests 
wrote his life, and they all agree in this particular. He was very strict in the ob- 
servance of his duties. His three biographers inform us that one day he happened to 
be visited by some lay friends, and, betrayed ‘into forgetfulness, he was guilty of the 
sin of being amused with their conversation. For this offence he bound himself to a 
rigid penance for twenty-five days, and during that time he was continually pros- 
trating himself before the altar, and there praying long and fervently for pardon. 
When any one desired admittance to his order, he was accustomed to observe; “If 
you desire to enter this house, you must leave your body in that; only spirits can 
enter here.” By means of these austerities his reputation spread over England, Spain, 
Italy, and Germany. It will therefore be seen that St. Bernard was just the man to 
agitate in favour of another Crusade. Like his predecessor, Peter the Hermit, he 
travelled over Europe inspiring the minds of all ranks and classes with enthusiasm. 
A spirit of discord among the leaders of the army was the occasion of the non-success 
of this Crusade. The history of its progress is one continued detail of: disgrace, and 
suffering. The Crusaders yielded unresistingly to the alternate attacks of the Mus- 
sulmans and disease and famine. oid 

Forty years after the second Crusade, Saladin, the magnificent soldan of the east, 
captured Jerusalem, which event occasioned a third Crusade. It was commanded by 
Barbarossa, of Germany ; Philip, King of France; and the renowned Ceeur-de-Lion, 
of England. The rivalry for leadership ruined the success of the Crusade. Philip 
returned to Europe; hard: continually involved in disputes with the other, chiefs, 
was compelled to conclude a truce of peace for three years and eight months. So 
ended the third Crusade. Let us glance at the characters of Richard and Saladin. 
Richard was the bravest and strongest man of his age. He often slew thirty men. in. 
battle. The bravest of the Saracens were fearful of his strength and valour. The 
Moslems asserted that even the horses bristled their manes at the name of Richard. 
With all his romantic valour, he was occasionally guilty of deeds of fearful cruelty, 
He is ranked amongst the bloodiest of tyrants. His prisoners were often butchered, 
by his command, in their chains, His conduct to the Jews was cruel and unjust. 
Prone to setting out for the Holy Land, he felt the want of funds sufficient for the 
expenses of the journey. He plundered the rich coffers of the Jews to obviate the 
difficult. ‘Thousands of the poor Israelites were murdered. Hume says that, in York 
500. of them, rather than submit to these persecutions, murdered their wives and 
children, and then set fire to the house they were in, and perished in its ruins. The 
memory of his misfortunes, added to his love of minstrelsy, alone have tended much 
to render him a glorious hero in the eyes of posterity. He did nothing good, either 
for his own age or for any. other. > 

J have said this much about the vea/ character of Richard, lest any should be de- 
ceived by his fictitious character, as drawn by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ The Talisman,” 
Let us now glance at the character of Saladin. Saladin was a barbarian only in 
name. He was mild, generous, and benevolent. He was no bigot. In this particular 
he showed a fine example of forbearance to the intolerant Christians, He was devoted 
to Mahometanism, but he never persecuted dissenters. It is reported that once during 
the campaign the lion-hearted monarch of England was dangerously sick. ‘The 
disorder required fresh fruit, and snow to render it cool; the generous Saladin sent 
both in abundance, and thus saved the life of the only foe he feared. Itis Dr. Gold- 
smith who relates this, In his strength of intellect, fervour of devotion, and grandeur 
of conception, Dr. Stebbing thinks there is a considerable degree of affinity existing 
between the characters of Saladin and Mahomet. 

We must hasten on to the conclusion of our theme. These three Crusades were all 
failures, and the remaining four more so. ‘The fourth was undertaken (1202) at the 
instigation of Innocent III. It was commanded by several of the most powerful 
nobles of France and Italy, under the command of the Marguis of Montferrat. They 
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Thirdly, let us glance at THE INFLUENCE OF THE CRUSADES ON CIVILIZATION | 

In a previous essay, on the fall of Rome, I believe I-said that feudalism (the imme- 
diate effect of the fall of Rome) was the boyhood of society. In like manner, the 
state of society, after the Crusades had terminated their course, may, be designated 
the ripening manhood of society. The Crusades abolished feudalism. Proprietors of 
small tenures of land were obliged to sell them, for the porngee of raising sufficient 
money to accompany the Crusaders. By this the number of small proprietors was 
diminished, and power and property lodged in a smaller number of hands,; From this 
time forward the Papacy continued toascend. The lawless valour which had hitherto 
opposed the Papacy, was absorbed in the Crusades—and perished. The Roman pontiffs 
gained more power. ‘They were the supreme chiefs of the Crusades. The name. of 
Popery was carried into the East, where it had long been forgotten. The wealth of 
the clergy increased. Immense landed property was sold to the Church. The authority 
of secular princes was undermined. ‘The emperors of Germany and Italy lost their 
power. ‘The nobles grew to power. Magna Charta was the result of the Crusades! 

Europe owes to the Crusades, surnames, armorial bearings, and heraldry, ‘Coats of 
arms were employed as the distinctive badges to distinguish particular armies, » After 
the Crusades they were still employed. Every knight had his coat of arms emblazoned 
on his shield.. By-and-by, the custom became fashionable. Religious and military 
orders were the creation of the Crusades. I can only enumerate three. These 
ware, the Knights of Malta, the Knights of the Temple, and the Teutonic Knights of 

erusalem, 

Thousands of lives were lost in these Holy Wars; but we cannot refrain from saying 
that the Crusades hastened the progress of civilization in Europe. This must be plain 
to every one. For instance: the man who has not seen any other village than his own, 
naturally thinks that his own is the best. The man who has neither seen nor heard 
about any other government, naturally considers the government under which he lives 
to be the best. And so with the Crusaders. By journeying through countries better 
governed than their own, they sh alee new information with respect to, science and 
politics. Learning was revived. The Crusaders beheld the language and literature of 
the Greeks. Commerce and navigation made great progress. Freedom made a stride. 
The cities of Italy erected themselves into republics. iene 

About the beginning of the twelfth century, the French king granted constitutional 
charters to certain cities. The nobles followed his example, and gave liberty to their 
subjects, By-and-by, the cry for liberty became general. Serfdom was. abolished. 
Germany, England, and Italy, soon followed the example of France, and enfranchised 
the lower orders of society. 

The state of society at the epoch of the Crusades was dull and heavy. Something 
‘was wanted to lift Europe out of this sameness. After the dissolution of the Roman 
empire, succeeded that long period of superstition so emphatically termed the Dark 
Ages—a long period of 700 years—during which time the grossest ignorance and 
barbarism were prevalent. The priests were the only recipients of learning. Art, 
science, and literature were all shut up in the monkish cloisters. Princes and barons 
could neither write nor read. We know comparatively little of this dreary period. 
The superstition of the people enabled the priests to triumph over beth reason and 
common sense. ‘I'he most foolish stories were circulated by the monks, and readily 
believed by the people. There was no real principle of religion. Religion was a mere 
compound of ignorance and superstition. All was dead. Nothing flourished..’ The 
Crusades rendered European society again instinct with life. ‘he enthusiasm that 
produced the Crusades was the first indication of life in Europe, ‘The Crusades re- 
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suscitated Europe from the dead. They were the forerunners of great triumphs for 
universal:man. Inventions followed in quick succession. CGuizot says:—“ A thousand 
new inventions came forth: gunpowder was applied to war ; the art of oil-painting 
doveloped;itself;,and covered Europe wiih masterpieces of art; engraving on copper, 
AVP a beG tm, 3460, multiplied and promulgated them; linen paper became common; 
and; itastly, from 1436 to, 1452, printing was invented.” By observing the manners and 
customs of the nations through which they passed, the Europeans became unprejudiced, 
and their ideas extended. International commerce was promoted. The Crusades 
eflected:ai\double purpose. Europeans had the privilege of contemplating the civiliza- 
tion,of the,East; and the, Mahometans, on the other hand, had opportunity to inspect 
the nianners and customs of the Crusaders. They borrowed lessons from each other 
in ¢ivilization.. The East and the West mingled with each other. Merchants no 
longer confined their commerce to narrow limits. The Crusades opened out the 
East to them... Brotherhood was promoted. Richard and Saladin shook hands 
heartily. From the Crusades we may date the beginning of all liberty, civil and 
religious. From that time the human mind has marched on. There has been no 
retrogression. Liberty has continued to spread in every direction. 
The Crusades are past and gone. They would not succeed now. Even in the 
fifteenth century they would not. The same means were tried. The old Pope used 
all his efforts.’ But he was unsuccessful. Europe took little notice of his puerile 
efforts. “Much less would they succeed now. We have outgrown the idea. We have 
left them behind in the magic past. Nobler work demands our attention—the en- 
franchisement of the human mind. The crusading idea is exploded; but the passion 
that inspired it yet lives. Enthusiasm is not gone out of the world. Thank God, 
theré are thousands of right-minded enthusiasts, who have determined, at every per- 
sonal loss, to do a man’s part in accelerating the advent of the “ good time coming,” 
There is a crusade, however, in which we can all engage—a crusade against every 
form of oppression and wrong—against ignorance, error, intolerance, and superstition. 
There needs no fighting, no Bidoushbdding: to accomplish this moralcrusade. No! we 
are children of a nobler chivalry. Peace is our motto; brotherhood our profession ; 
and love our baptism. Let us live these principles in our lives, and they will soon 
ae Remember the old philosopher’s advice to Socrates: “ Reform thine own 
character, and thou hast already begun to reform the world.” A most noble maxim. 
Would to God that all acted upon it! 
The tendency of the age is toimprovement. <A thirst for knowledge is animating 
the world. And shall we lag behind the age? No! ten thousand times, no! Let us 
improve’ our minds to the utmost of our power. Let us cherish the principles of 
freedom unsullied in our breasts. Let us band ourselves together in one grand com- 
pany. Let us unite our efforts for the improvement of the world. A noble army of 
devoted spirits have left their footprints on the rugged road. Let us follow on in their 
footsteps. Let us often converse with the mighty spirits of bygone days. Let‘ us 
never despair. Truth ever comes uppermost. If we have a fixed determination, the 
whole world cannot stop us. Let us study the example of great men who have been 
placed’ in ‘circumstances as untoward as ours—such as Gilford, Lee, Cobbett, &e. 
They were only men, Why may not we be like them? What they have accom- 
plished, we may accomplish. There is nothing so honourable as breasting difficulties. 
Take courage, then, my brothers. Imbue your minds with enthusiasm. Have an 
idea of your own; and never lose sight of it. If you have truth on your side, you 
need fear nothing. Above all, take for your motto the glorious aspiration of Long- 
fellow’s poem —“ Excretstorn! Excrensior!” 


THE USES AND PLEASURES OF POETRY TO THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


By Janrr HAMILton, Shoemaker’s wife, Langlone, Lanarkshire. 


I HAVE often lamented that working men | perceptions acquired by those on whom the 
and women, in consequence of their social |gifts of fortune, and a desire of improving 
position and the want of means and leisure, |and adorning their minds, have conferred 
are, to a great extent, debarred from the | the high advantages of a liberal and finished 
attainment of the elegant tastes and refined 'education. Still, the working man who is a 
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good English reader, and possessed of an | 


intellectual cast of mind, seasoned with a 
dash of fancy and feeling, although he may 
never have offered up his personal devotions 
at the shrine of the Muses, nor ever es- 
sayed to ‘‘build the lofty rhyme,” thanks 
to the facilities afforded by cheap literature, 
may yet indulge a taste for the sublime 
and beautiful, and be-quite as capable of 
appreciating the treasures contained in the 
rich and varied stores of the higher walks 
of literature and the sublime effusions of 
the best poets, as if he had ascended 


through all the gradations of learning, from | 


the parish school to the finale of a classical 
education in the patrician halls of Oxford 
or Cambridge. 
be able.to “tread the classic shores of 
Italy’’—he may never feast his eyes on the 
glorious monuments. of antiquity which 
surround the Eternal City—he may never 
roam the sunny land of Greece— 


**Tand of the Muses and of mighty men ;” 


nor glide with oar and sail over the gor- 
geous waters of the Golden Horn—nor 
wander over 


“Syria’s land of roses sweet,” 

and feel 

“The light wings of Zephyr oppressed with per- 

fume,” 

fanning his cheek amid the roses of Sharon 
in the Holy Land. No; the workman, as 
such, will probably never see, except in 
dreams, these lands of song and story, nor 
gaze upon the glowing scenes where all 
that is grand and beautiful in nature and 
art combine to trance the soul in admira- 
tion; but still, he can, when the toils of 
the day are ended, retire to his home, and 
having performed his ablutions, and solaced 
himself with 


“The cup which cheers but not inebriates,” 
he then, 


“When worldly crowds retire to revel or to rest,” 


can 
*« Trim his little fire,” 


or light his frugal taper, and while holding 
communion with the spirits of the mighty 
masters of song in their immortal pages, 
may feel every noble principle in his mind 
strengthened—every emotion of his heart 
warmed and purified—and every feeling re- 
fined and elevated. Does his heart beat, and 
his pulse throb with sorrow and indigna- 
tion at the wrongs and sufferings of the 
Magyars, 
‘‘When leagued oppression poured to northern 
wars, 
Her whisker’d pandoors and her fierce hussars.” 


Then he will feel the full force of the senti- 
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The workman may never. 


\ 


‘of Hope, sea 


ment expressed'by the Be 
| he exclaimed— 
‘Oh! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Hungaria fell unwept, withont a crime!” 
Or does. all the soul of man. stir. within 
him, and leap out to those) men, who. feel 
for, speak for, write for—nay, who spend 
and are spent for, the cause.of sre! 
‘* Yonder poor o’erlabour’d wights, 
So abject, mean, and vile; 


Who beg a brother of the earth 
To give them leave to toil.” 


Yes! to those large-hearted men who are 
striving to heal the sores of the beggar 
Lazarus, and teaching him how to obtain a 
nobler meal than the crumbs which fall 
from the rich man’s table. And will not 
his heart respond in fie y? 


* Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 


to the fervid rhymes launched by the muse 
of Eihott at those who, like “Dives, are 
‘clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously everyday,” and yet see un- 
moved their poor brother laid down to 
perish at their gates? And when his faith 
is assailed, and his,ears pained by the 
eavilings of the Deists, or the sneers of the 
Infidels, amongst the associates of his 
labour, let him turn to the sublime thoughts 
of Young, the poet of the night, where 
awful truths, arrayed in solemn and majes- - 
tic garb, shall uncurl the lip of the scoffer, 
and silence the cavils of the sceptic. Or 
with Cowper he will deplore 
‘** The quenchless thirst of ruinous inebriety, __. 

The stale debauch forth issuing from the styes 

Which law has licensed.” : 

in ‘* While ten thousand casks 

For ever dribbling forth their base contents, 

Touched by the Midas finger of the State, 

Bleed gold for Ministers to sport withal.” 

And will he not at times rise on the wings 
of fancy, and hover enraptured over the 
bright world of scenic creations produced 
by the magic pencil of him, the great poet, 
painter and worshipper of Nature—glorious 
Shakspeare ; and when he hails the return 
of the thrice-blessed and thrice-welcome 
day of sacred rest—that true well in the 
desert, in whose cool and sparkling waters 
the working man, weary and panting from 
the dusty ways of life, will slake his 
parching thirst, and lave his flushed and 
throbbing temples. And then, 


‘* Tf summer be the tide, and sweet the hour,” 


let him wander forth to the green wood- 
lands, or recline on the fragrant meadow, 
with the Bard of Paradise for his companion, 
and soon the Miltonic Muse shall waft him 
aloft on her ethereal pinions to the sanc- 
'tuary of Gop, there. to listen, with rapt 
‘adoration to the eternal council of peace 
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between the Father and Son on the future 
salvation of man! Or his heart may be 
attuned to the melodies of Heaven, and in 
spirit he can join in the ecstatic and jubilant 
anthems of Cherubim and Seraphim cele- 
brating the triumphs of the Eternal Son, 
when, by his Omnipotent right hand, armed 
with winged and scorching lightnings, he 
drove forth the apostate angels, blasted and 
howling, 


** Down from the chrystal battlements of Heaven, 
With sheer descent, 


to the burning gulf below. Or the scene is 
changed, and !o! before his visioned eye 
passes the sublime panorama of the Creation 
—he stands in the presence of the Deity; 
he sees the mystic dove brooding over the 
chaos of dark and troubled waters which 
cover the void and formless earth ; he hears 
the Almighty fiat, ‘‘ Let there be light !’’— 
and he sees the conflicting and struggling 
elements separated, arranged, and organ- 
ized, by the word of His power, into all the 
forms of order, utility, and beauty, so as to 
be most conducive to the glory of the Divine 
architect, and the use and accommodation 
ofman. And nowthe divine Urania will 
introduce him into the presence of the first 
human pair, fresh from the hand of God, 
glorious in beauty, and sinlessinsoul. He 
may roam through the groves of paradise, 
and join with them in their morning and 
evening orisons; he may recline with them 
in the bowers of Eden on a couch of ama- 
ranth, and, while holding converse with 
angels, partake of the ambrosial fruits 
culled by the hand of the mother of all 
living. 

_ But this is, indeed, an inexhaustible sub- 
ject, and one to which my limited powers 


can by no means render justice; yet it is 
truly consoling for working men and women 
to know, ay, and to feel, that on them, 
amidst all the toils, privations, and hard- 
ships incidental to their position in life, 
the gifts of God, of Nature, and of the 
Muses ate as impartially and profusely 
bestowed as on that portion of the commu- 
nity whose highest distinctions are too 
often found to consist only in the accidents 
of birth and fortune. 


‘*Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 


sings the poet, and ‘‘ sweet are the uses of 
poetry,” says the working man of cultivated 
intellect and refined feeling; for to him there 
exis's not a situation so irksome—a care so 
crushing—a trial so painful—a privation so 
severe—a suffering so intense—but he has 
felt in them all that, next to the conso- 
lations of religion, those of Divine poesy are 
most potent in power to 
“ Minister to a mind diseas’d, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the charg’d bosom of that perilous stuff 

That weighs upon the heart ;” 


and amidst blasted hopes and wasted aspira- 
tions, he may imbibe the very spirit of 
courage, patience, and resignation, by 
appropriating the sublime sentiments ex- 
pressed by Campbell in those beautiful 
lines— 


*¢ Re hushed my dark spirit, for wisdom condemns 
When the faint and the feeble deplore; 
Be strong as the rock of the ocean, that stems 
A thousand wild waves on the shore. : 
Through the perils of chance, and the scowl of 

disdain, 

May thy front be unalter’d, thy courage elate; 
Yea, even the name I have worshipped in vain, 
Shall awake not the sigh of remeinbrance again ; 
To bear is to conquer our fate.” 


HAPPINESS ATTAINABLE BY THE WORKING MAN. 


By James Warers, Journeyman Shoemaker, Bristol. 


Happiness is an object sought after by the generality,of men; but too many find it 
not, because they seek it in wrong objects. Not a few suppose it to be inseparable 
from wealth, honour, and sensual pleasure. This is a wrong estimate, and has been 
ruinous to many. . . 
Infatuated thus, men like those whose names have been perpetuated upon the 
page of history as conquerors and heroes, have become wholesale murderers, over - 
turning nations and kingdoms, spreading desolation and death, and multiplying the 
miseries of mankind. By these means nations have been rendered famous, and men 
have obtained honours for themselves, Such were the Alexanders, the Pompeys, 
and Czsars of antiquity, the Napoleons and Nelsons of modern date. Did these 
men obtain the happiness they sought, by the many victories they achieved? © Let 
one renowned conqueror answer for them all. Alexander the Great, after he had 
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fannii babi the world, sat kb Sud wept, Rename there were no more. woulds:for 
him to conquer. 

There are men now o’ days whom prejudice has hoprledinkibel re 2 the. subject 
of happiness. They imagine that it consists in gold-making, fashion, equipage, 
fine mansions, and high living. Such are mistaken. The world: says, ‘It is not 
in me.”” A man may be clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously 
every day, and yet be an unhappy man. Happiness is not dependent upon ex- 
ternal circumstances. Sensual gratifications do not impart it; beeause mam :has a 
rational nature, which cannot be satisfied with things seen and temporal; » 15) eu! 

The working man is formed for the enjoyment of happiness, as well as the 
monarch, As a working man, I think that I can show my working brethren how 
to be happy from the following sources :—from Labour—from Pettdicotiaal Culture— 
and from Godliness with Contentment. 0 


First, From LABOUR. 


lst. Labour has been appointed for man by the great Creator. The wisdom of the 
appointment must be admitted; because God is infinitely wise. Inseparably con- 
nected with his wisdom stands his’ benevolence; for ‘‘ God is love.” . The bounties 
of Providence evidence that leve, and reward the labouring man for, his. toil, 
Labour and blessings stand connected. To obtain the one, we must perform the 
other, The husbandman cannot expect to reap a harvest without ploughing and 
sowing. By the faithful and diligent use of the means, the blessing is secured, 
The miner cannot have the treasure hidden in the earth without labour. | By. perse- 
vering toil he is richly rewarded, So it is with working men of every grade ; if we 
use lawful means, good will be ours. 

The knowledge of this fact is a source of pleasure, and a powerful motive to 
exertion. Remuner ation is the mainspring of industrial movements. Some may 
say, necessity, and not remuneration, is the cause of industry; if so, man is a 
slave, because necessity would compel him to action. Not so with remuneration ; 
it sweetens the bitterness connected with our state of toil. Necessity would make 
labour a drag; the other renders it a source of happiness to the working com- 
munity. 

The employed are not the only persons whose happiness is increased bye re- 
muneration. The employer is actuated by this powerful motive. What would 
become of the employer, after he has embarked his capital in commercial enterprise, 
if there were no return? Ruin, Is the prospect of ruin desirous, and productive 
of happiness? No: such prospects would soon paralyze exertion. 

See the husbandman rising with the lark in the morning, and going cheerfully 
forth to his labour until the evening. And gladly, too, does the miner brave the 
dangers of his calling; whilst, at the factories, working men and working women, 
amidst the noise of machiner y, perform. their daily task with j joy... 1In the. field and 
the mine, in the factory and workshyp, by land and by sea, the hire of human 
industry is fraught with pleasure for the working man. —~ 

I appeal to the sons of toil. Have you not at times felt the want of employment ? 2 
There are few who have not. But, if employment be constant, there are holidays, 
What have been your feelings? Have vyou not said, “Tam miserable: I shall be 
glad. when the time arrives for work?’ Here, then. you have proofs that labour 
affords you more happiness than idleness, Labour itself yields pleasure: add to 
that the reward which it secures, and the yalue of the happiness of labour om be 
increased. 

2nd. Labour ws highly beneficial for man; oecause it 1s calculated to meet his 
necessities, which makes it a source of pleasure. Labour is the reservoir which 
supplies the streams for keeping in motion the social machinery. If that fail, the 
working man is left without hope. 

The Scriptures declare—‘ He that provideth not for his own, and especially 
those of his own house, hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” From 
this passage we see the necessity there is _for man to perform this important. duty 
towards his family. (God expects it to be performed ; religion advocates it; and 
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reasonilooks forvitsaccomplishment, Instinct, and not reason, guides the brute 
creation in making provision for their young. See how diligent the beasts of the 
fieldiand the birds of the air are in providing for their offspring !__ Is it not reason- 
able;to suppose, thatito them it is) a source of pleasure? Man is superior to the 
orutes,) having :a nature so much better than they; for he is a rational creature—a 
compound being, having a body made out of the dust, and an immortalsoul which 
proceeded from God. Reason.is a power of the soul, and is superior to instinct. 
ifzxeason:be assisted dy revelation, it discovers to man his duty to his Maker, and 
his duty to-his fellow man. 
~The working man is not void of affection for his family: and if he be a man of 
integrity, his affection for them will be stronger than death. In proportion as this 
affection is cherished, -will the man seek to supply the wants of those so dear 
to him; and to gladden their hearts doubles his own joy. To understand this 
more clearly, we will draw a contrast of the social condition of: John Idle and James 
Diligence, 
°' John Tdle was the son of a drunkard, who long since dropped into the drunkard’s 
grave, ‘ Whilst’ he lived he cared but little for the welfare of his wife and children, 
letting them do as they pleased ; by which means they ran to ruin. John was his 
eldest son, who, having received from his parents bad instructions, and having 
seén their bad example, as a natural consequence grew up in ignorance of his duty 
to!'God and) man. When he arrived at manhood, he married a wife something of 
the'same'stamp as himself. Now they have four or five dirty, ragged children, 
who’eannot look to their father for bread, because, unhappily for them, he has none 
to’give them, in'consequence of his idle habits. In his younger days-he had several 
places of work, but lost them all through his indolence. Now he wanders the 
lields, collecting a few herbs, which he hawks about the streets of the neighbouring 
town. His destitute appearance and pitiful tale move some persons to have, com- 
passion on him. One gives him an old pair of shoes ; another, an old shizt; anda 
third, an old coat. Instead of wearing these articlas, he sells them for a few. pence, 
and then goes to other persons, saying, ‘‘I was born without a shirt, and, now I 
have on only a piece of one.”’ He also calls himself the seventh son, to intimate 
his skill in the selection of herbs. His home, as well as his person, presents a scene 
of wretchedness. In one corner is a bundle of straw, an old chair without a back, 
a three-legged stool, a tea-kettle without a handle, a frying-pan with a hole. in the 
bottom, and a few articles of broken crockery, constitute their household stock, 
His wife is a drudge, and his children paupers. suai 
Such are the circumstances of John Idle... He is eating the fruit of his doing; 
and wretchedness, not happiness, is his lot. 


~ James Diligence is an inhabitant of the same village in’ which John Idle lives. 
James is the son of a poor but honest man, who fears God ‘and loves mankind. 
When young, his father taught him the fear of the Lord, and sent him to the 
Sabbath-school, where he heard of Jesus the Sinner’s Friend, and learned to read 
the Book of God. 

The instruction which he received at the Sabbath-school, and the example of a 
pious father, had a good effect upon James, and he grew up to be an intelligent, 
pious, industrious man. Now he has a cheerful wife, and a happy group of 
children. His home is stored with comforts, and there happiness constantly dwells, 
with the blessing of God, upon his industrial efforts. James has the respect of his 
neighbours, and the confidence of his superiors. The character of John Idle is a 
practical comment upon the proverb that says—‘“ Idleness will clothe a man with 
rags.” Working men, if you would escape poverty with its train of evils; if you 
would enjoy domestic happiness, fice idleness and practise industry; for by ‘so 
doing you will supply your own wants, and the wants of those dependent upon you. 
From the case of James. Diligence you have an illustration of that passage—* The 
hand of the diligent maketh rich.’’ 

8rd. Labour is a source of happiness, because by it the the working man becomes 
the genuine benefactor of his species. ‘There is a luxury in doing good. The 
generality of working men overlook this fact; that, whilst they benefit themselves 
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by labour, they also benefit their race. By way of illustration we will take a few 
examples. Observe— — TTT eRe Mite ee 

First, That class of the working community called husbandmen, The sons of the 
soil cannot be dispensed with, because they benefit the entire community. ‘The 
destroyers of the people’s food might be done without, such as distillers, maltsters, 
and brewers ; but the growers of the grain are indispensable. If the land were 
not cultivated, barrenness instead of fruitfulness would follow, and, as a conse- 
quence, universal famine, the ravages of which would be more awful than that of 
the pestilence, because all classes, from the monarch upon the throne to the 
poorest subject in the land, would feel its life-destroying stroke, 4" 

Our chief supply of food is from the agriculturist, He not only tills the land for 
corn, but is the breeder of cattle, sheep, and poultry, by which means the com- 
munity is supplied with beef, mutton, milk, cream, eggs, cheese, and butter. From 
eattle and sheep, too, are we supplied with materials for clothing as well as feed- 
ing the community. The husbandman, too, is the grower of hemp and. flax. 
Truly it might be said, these men are the benefactors of their race. The polished. 
townsman may laugh at the country farmer, calling him a clown, .and asserting 
that he is a century behind; but let that scoffer learn to respect, and, not deride, 
him who is the practical friend of his fellow-men. Whilst the farmer benefits 
himself by his labour, he also provides for the sustenance of others, SH 

Secondly, the Mining class. The miner is a great benefactor to his race.\. Iron 
is of great utility in husbandry, and for other branches of the arts and trades. 
Without it we should not have railways and locomotives. Gold, silver, copper, 
tin, and other metals are from the earth. Coal is essential for the smelting of 
metals : for manufactures also; for the cooking of our food, warming our persons 
and habitations in the time of winter. These minerals are, in their natural state, 
embedded in the earth. Who has been there after them? The noble or learned 
of the land? No. Who, then? The despised miner. Thousands of these men 
haye been sent to a premature grave through the dangers of the mines. ‘The con- 
stant demand for minerals calls for the continuance of mining operations. 

What a paralyzation of trade there would be, if it were not so, The poor distressed 
needle-woman of London, depressed as she is, could not ply her needle everlast- 
ingly at stitching. Mechanical operations could not be carried on improvingly as 
they are. Agriculture, too, in a great measure, would be hindered in its progress ; 
and the mariner could not be furnished with the compass for directing his course 
across the ocean. ‘The ship itself in which he sails could not have be2n constructed 
without iron nails, bolts, and chains. The smith could not forge them without 
the material ; the material could not be supplied without the miner. Take away 
the miner, and the entire community will suffer thereby. Knowledge and ciyiliza- 
tion will stay their march, and a relapse into barbarism take place, because the 
arts of civilized life could not be cultivated. Philosophy, literature, morality, and 
religion would be blighted, instead of ripening to perfection, Surely the miner is 
the benefactor of universal man. og 


Thirdly, the Artizan, Under this head we have an extensive field for contempla- 
tion, which the limits of this paper forbid us to enter upon. However, a few ob- 
servations may be made. Ais oL 

The builder is of great utility to the community. By his hand, rude, shapeless 
materials are formed into habitations remarkable for beauty, utility, and comfort. 
The wigwam of the Indian, or the miserable hut of the ancient Britons, would be 
considered by us as an unfit residence for an English dog, much less for a human 
being. How much better is our lot than that of the wandering savage of the woods. 
We have our hamlets, villages, towns, and cities to dwell in. Palacés for the 
royal, superb mansions for the nobility, splendid crescents for the rich, and pretty 
cottages for the working classes. Besides these, there are public buildings for 
charitable, scientific, moral, and religious purposes, differing in magnitude and 
architectural skill. ~— : toward ris 

The erection of those edifices, from the cottage of the peasant up to that of the 
gorgeous palace of the monarch, call forth a vast deal of industrial effort, such as 
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hewing ‘timber, qliarrying of stones, burning of lime, making of bricks, &. By 
these means the builder is supplied with materials for his work. 

_ This co-operation is needful for the welfare of the people, to prepare homes for 
all. If there were no builders, it could not be done. ‘Then we should be at a sorry 
shift in this changeable climate. Exposed to the cold of winter and tke heat of 
summer, what would become of the orphan, the sick, and the aged? , Perish they 
must, most miserably. ‘Thank God and thank man it is.not so. We have our 
comfortable homes in which to live in peace and comfort. The builder is not to be 


dispensed with, seeing that he is a benefactor of mankind, Again, 


The elothier is also serviceable to the community. Thousands of working men 
and, working women are employed in the manufacture of raiment for the people. 
Spinners, weavers, tailors, dressmakers, and others. 

The need of raimentis self-evident. Nature supplies the beast of the field and 
the fowls of the air with beautiful and warm clothing. Not soman. Man must 
clothe himself. In vain may the hemp, flax, and cotton grow, the sheep yield 
wool, and the silk-worm silk, without manufacturers. Like the sons of the forest, 
we should have to be clothed with the skins of animals, instead of the beautiful 
garments we now have. 4 

Raiment for the day is not enough for the people ; they must have covering for 
the night, so that during the cold wintry season we may rest in our beds com- 
fortably and securely. If a man possessed all the gold of California, and were 
destitute of these comforts, he would be poor, miserable, and wretched, with all 
his shining store. 

Respectability, too, has a connection with clothing, F'or if aman be clothed in 
rags he is not considered a respectable man; but ifrespectably clad, he has ‘a gen- 
tlemanly appearance. See our working men in their Sunday suit, how different 
they appear than on week-days in dirty habiliments. Their health and comfort, 
too, are hereby greatly increased. When we consider the comfort and respecta- 
bility of clothing, which give to working men and working women the appearance 
of gentlemen and ladies, we must admit that clothiers are not to be dispensed with, 
because they are the benefactors of their fellow men universally. Agaiu. 

_Shoemakers are another class of men who are despised by many, but are benefi- 
cial to the community. Supposing all the people were barefoot the whole of one 
winter, what would become of the children, the delicate ladies, and the hardier 
masculine genders, how great would be the inconvenience through such a depriva- 
tion. We might safely conclude, that great numbers of the people would be 
thrown into consumptions and other diseases; and that a fearful amount of 
mortality would be the result. 

_ Dry feet and warm feet are essential for comfort and health. To supply this, a 
host of men are confined from morning till night, cutting, hammering, and pulling 
at their sedentary and laborious calling. The evil referred to above, the people are 
not exposed to—their wants are met plentifully. Let no man despise a shoemaker 
until he can do without him. 

The writer of this essay has the honour of belonging to this intelligent and 
beneficial class of men, which labour for the public good for a small remuneration, 
thereby conferring comforts upon their fellow men cheaply. I think it must be 
admitted that the labours of this class are indispensable for the general good.» 
Having referred to some of our artizans, we will, for the further illustration of our 
proposition, select, . 

Fourthly, and lastly, our Seamen. The mariners may be considered the bene- 
factors of man in the following ways :— 

1. By procuring for man the luxuries of foreign lands. God has, in the economy 
of his providence, been pleased to cause the productions of countries to differ, as 
the climates of those countries vary. Between those countries oceans roll, so that 
their productions cannot be obtained unless persons go after them. To do so, 
dangers must be encountered, hardships endured, and life itself be exposed. 
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The teas of China, the sugars of the West Indies, the coffee and ‘rice of Ceylon, 
oranges, grapes, raisins, | currants, and other tropical productions: were brougiit to 
our market in abundance. How came they there?) Why, the mariner has crossed 
the ocean, outbraving the storm and tempest, to bring these luxuries to-our 
shores. jf. dyortige 

2. By facilitating commercial enterprise between the nations. Nations may be. 
remarkable for power, wealth, and philosophy, but of independence; not one can 
boast. There is a mutual relationship existing between the nations of the earth, 
London is not independent of the provinces, and the provinces are not independent 
of London. So the nations of the globe are dependent on each other,’ -Men/uni- 
versally compose one vast family; although differing in colour, language, and 
manners; yet of one common brotherhood. For ‘‘God has made of one biood, all 
nations to dwell upon the face of the earth.” é Ax mois 

Man cannot live to or for himself. He must live for others, and his conduct is 
effecting good or evil towards his fellows. So it is with nations, they must hel 
one another. r Vina. wetholy ae Sect 

The question is, how can this intercourse take place, and be’ continued?! / By 
free-trade. But how is free-trade to be carried on?» We cannot make railways, 
nor cut canals across the seas to distant lands. No, But nations have their fleets” 
and seamen, by whom free-trade can be facilitated. By these means British manus 
factures are conveyed to foreign markets, and foreign produce imported to England. » 
Truly seamen are the benefactors of their race. Pe . 

3. By conveying the missionary to distant lands to civilize and Christianize the 
heathen. The heathen is involved in ignorance of God, and the useful arts of 
society, practising idolatry, superstition, infanticide, and immorality.’ Naturally, 
socially, and morally, the heathen is degraded. Such was the state of our ‘fore+ 
fathers, the ancient Britains, who were savage, cruel, and ‘superstitious, 
How. different the state of Britain, to what it now is, when the darkness of 
Druidism. and heathenism brooded over this lovely isle. How came the change? 
Mariners brought foreigners to our shore, who blest us with the arts of civilization. 
They also, brought the missionary, who has blest us with the Gospel of Christ, by 
which our nation has been exalted, and rendered the glory of all lands. ~~  '* 


‘* Go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,’ was the great 
commission given. by the Redeemer to his disciples. Other lands may be blest 
with civilization and religion as well as our own, although moral darkness broods 
over them, .How has the missionary gone? How is he going to bless those dark 
lands with light and truth? Seamen haye taken him, and seamen will continue to 
take him to bless the nations. We cannot by any means do without the mariner, 
tor he.is the benefactor of the human family. Rt aa 


From the four illustrations adduced, we have shown that, working men being in 
reality the benefactors of their race, have truly cause to be glad, and ought to admit 
that the labour which thus renders them benefactors to each other, to be, in reality, 
a source of pleasure. We proposed to consider, NP eee . 


i} 


, Secondly, INTELLECTUAL CULTURE, AS A SOURCE OF HAPPINESS TO THE WORKING MAN: 


Man is compounded of matter and spirit. For the Scriptures declare that man 
became a living soul. The working man has a mind as well as the nobleman—- 
‘a mind which is as capable of culture as the mind of the monarch. Naturally the 
mind of man is uncultivated, and ignorance is the consequence, Hence arises the 
necessity for education. The great of the land can obtain for their sons and 
daughters the best mental culture. . Not so with the working man, for when young 
he has to labour for a living, whilst the sons of the wealthy are at colleges and other 
schools for learning. .The poor man is without this privilege. The schooling of 
the working man, generally, is of a limited kind. Towever, he need not continue 
in ignorance. If he will, he may obtain wisdom. ve rape. 

Self-calture must be practised, and decision of character. is needful,to,secure. that 
object. Ifundecided, improvement will be but small, because proper means will 
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be -negtected, and then the good will be lost which otherwise might be attained. 
Let the working man persevere in a course of judicious reading, study, and 
writing. 

First, judicious reading. ‘*Give attendance to reading,’ was the injunction of 
an inspired Apostle to his son Timothy. If reading was necessary for Timothy, 
and for ministers and men of letters generally, it is indispensably necessary for 
the working man, in order to have his mind stored with general and. useful 
knowledge. 

‘Many of the working population, as well as the middle and upper classes of 
society, make an injudicious choice of books. Novels, romances, and infidel 
publications are eagerly perused. Such trash is morally poisonous to the com- 
munity, producing immorality, crime, and death. We want our working popu- 
lation to make a better selection of mental food. There is a stream of healthy 
literature running throughout the land. Let working men cast aside the Sunday 
newspapers, and infidel trash, and avail themselves of the good presented to them, 
for by so doing they will make advancement in right mental culture. 

“That the soul be without knowledge is not good.’’ The working man need not. 
remain without this good, and die afool; because there are mental stores accessible 
by him—standard works upon divinity, history, natural and moral philosophy, 
and general science. Every working man should possess a library, if it be but of 
a few volumes. 

Some working men, although admitting its utility, yet plead an excuse for not 
having books. Their earnings are too small; they cannot save a penny for their 
purchase. Have they tried? ‘There are weekly and monthly periodicals. Sub- 
scribe for a weekly and a monthly, then at the end of the year you will have two 
volumes added to your little stock. And in addition to this, make yourself a box, and 
drop into it apenny perday. At the end of the year, these sayings will amount 
to £1 10s. 5d. Apply this sum entirely for books; and by this means, you can 
swell your library every year without burden to yourself, or loss to your family. 

After having obtained books, look not on the outside merely, (as too many do, 
making the library ornamental to the eye, but not instructive to the mind,) but 
read their contents patiently, prayerfully, and thoughtfully, Such employment 
will yield you pleasure, by increasing your knowledge, and improving your 
minds. 

Secondly, judicious study. Working men may advance in mental culture. The 
tastes of men for knowledge differ. Some have a taste for poetry, others for 
mathematics, others for music, others for mechanics, and others for language, 
&c, As working men, we should seek that kind of knowledge which will be most 
useful and ennobling. 

Theology g@s a sublime study: the study of the Deity and his incomparable 
works of creation, providence, redemption. Reason cannot supply the place of 
revelation. ‘*The world by wisdom knew not God.’ The history of the philo- 
sophical Greeks and Romans, furnished facts confirmatory of this doctrine... Pauk 
found at Athens an altar with this inscription, “‘ro THE UNKNoWN Gop.”’ How 
was this? Because they had notrevelation. We have it, and from it may obtain 
a knowledge of that glorious Being who is the creator of the universe. ‘* He 
spake and it wasdone. He commanded and it stood fast.’”” To sustain the universe, 
as well as to create it, requires omnipotent power. That power our Creator 
has, and displays throughout His vast dominions. 

The natural and moral attributes of God display the perfection of his character, 
The contemplation of those illimitable attributes is the privilege of every student 
of theology. “‘Who amongst the gods can be compared unto our God?’ ‘They 
are not self-existent, independent, omnipresent, and absolutely holy; they have 
been caused, and are dependent upon other sources than themselves for their 
continuance in being. Not so with the Great Jehovah of the Bible: he is 
absolute in all his glorious nature and character. 

The benevolence of the Deity towards man is infinite, Survey the blessings of 
Providence imparted to his creatures in the supply of their temporal wants ; but, 
above all, contemplate his love in the gift of his Son to redeem mankind. 


” 
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That man is 4 fool who says in his heart there is no God. An effect cannot be 
without a cause. Matter is not eternal, but has been created ; for the order mani- 
fested in it displays intelligence, and argues that there must be a personal intelli- 
gent being, who is eternal: He is ‘‘ before all things, and by him all things ¢onsist.” 

In the contemplation of the Deity, let the working man study astronomy, » By 
this science we learn that every fixed star is‘a sun, the centre of a system, and that 
the number of these suns and systems cannot be estimated. ‘These different 
systems are supposed to move around some central sun, the great metropolis of 
Jehovah’s empire. Our own system is an astonishing display of power, which will 
be evident if we consider the magnitude and motions of the planets in the solar 
system. The sun is a vast globe and the centre of the system, around which the 
planets move, and from which they receive light and heat. The motions of these 
planets are also remarkable for their rapidity, regularity, and constancy, for they 
unceasingly move in the orbits assigned them to travel. ‘Take two or three illus- 
trations :— 

The magnitude of the sun is found to be about 880,000 miles in diameter, and 
contains & mass of matter equal to thirteen hundred thousand globes of the size of 
the earth. 

The planet Jupiter, which is the largest planet in the solar system, being 89,000 
miles in diameter, or about fourteen hundred times larger than theearth. Yet this 
immense globe, at a distance from the sun of 490,000,000 of miles, moves at the 
rate of 29,000 miles an hour. 

The planet Herschel is the slowest moving body in the system; yet it 
moves at the rate of 15,000 miles an hour. Its magnitude is about eighty times 
larger than the earth. 

The earth on which we live, with its mountains, continents, islands, oceans, 
lakes, and rivers, though at a distance from the sun of 95,000,000 of miles, travels 
its orbit round that luminary in 365 days 5 hours and 49 minutes. [See Dr. Dick 
on Astronomy.| We have selected these as raanifestations of the power of God. 
But what are these, with their kindred planets, when compared with the infinitude 
of worlds revolving in boundless space, If the solar system, the sun, and the 
planets moving round him, were blotted out of being, the loss comparatively would 
be but as the dust of the balance. 

The telescope is an instrument by the aid of which the astronomer has made 
wonderful discoveries. With this instrument man contemplates the unnumbered 
worlds composing God’s universe. . 

Natural history is a help to the study of the Deity.. Natural history, in its ex- 
tensive sense, is the science of nature, including the heavens and the earth; but 
here we use the term in its limited sense, as referring only to our own world. 
Exchanging the telescope for the microscope, we discover fresh wonders in nature, 
Which we could not behold with the naked eye. A drop of water, "sin of sand, 
and every leaf of vegetation, disclose a new world of animated beings. However, 
leaving these wonders, which need the close investigation of the philosopher, the 
working man, whose time for study is limited, may, in the study of natural history, 
east attention ‘to more sensible objects in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 

ingdoms, 

Man is the masterpiece of creation: not in point of magnitude nor physical 
strength, for many of the brutes are his superiors here. Wherein, then, is his 
supremacy? In this—his being a rational creature, highly elevated in the scale 
of being; he was created in the image of God. The beasts of the field are ren- 
dered subservient to his welfare, and perform for him important service. These 
useful animals differ as the countries differ which they inhabit. The cow, sheep, 
and oxen supply him with food, whilst the horse, ass, camel, and elephant are beasts 
of burden to labour for his welfare. . 

The tribes of wild animals are remarkable for the mechanism of their bodies, the 
instincts by which they are guided, and the beautiful furs with which they are 
clothed. ‘The finny tribes that people the seas, lakes, rivers, and streams, are 
remarkable for their variety, fecundity, migration, and usefulness to man; the 
fowls of the heaven, ‘‘ that sing among the branches,’ for their plumage, migration, 
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and usefulness. After such a contemplation, we must conclude with David, 
“ Wonderful are thy works, O Lord! in wisdom hast thou made them all.”’ 

The vegetable tribes display the wisdom of the Deity, from the blade of grass to 
the majestic banian tree. 

Minerals may next be considered, with regard to their variety, natural state, and 
usefulness. In this manner we might proceed in our contemplation of natural 
history. It must be admitted that there is an intimate connexion between natural 
history and geography. These studies help us in our contemplations of Jehovah. 
They show us the extent of his dominions, the variety of objects in the universe, 
and the power, wisdom, and benevolence of the Deity in forming the whole for the 
good of man. Surely these delightful meditations must add to our happiness, for. 
they are fraught with pleasure to the mind of the working man, as well as to the 
mind of the philosopher. 

Self-knowledge is an important science, but too much neglected by all classes of 
men. Next to theology, self-knowledge should be the working man’s study ; 
without it, it is impossible for us to have self-government, but with it, we shall be 
able to detect the deceitfulness of our hearts, and have the mastery over self. By 
it we are better able to study man generally. . 

Thirdly, in connection with study, writing is a means of mental culture. Paper, 
pens, and ink may be had cheaply. Writing will enable a man to methodize his 
thoughts, and at the same time strengthen his memory, and make him a tolerable 
grammarian. ‘These improvements are worth writing for, and their attainment 
will yield pleasure. Reading and study are means of collecting mental stores; and 
writing, through the medium of the press, sends forth the mental streams, to edify 
and bless the sons of men. 

The farmer does not break the clods and sow the seed expecting, after all his 
toil, a failure. He labours in hope, and sows in hope, and patiently waits to realize 
his hope in an abundant harvest. Working men, persevere! ‘‘in due time ye 
shall reap, if ye faintnot.’’ By so doing you will have twofold happiness: that of 
cultivating your own minds, and of communicating instruction to your fellow-men. 

The last source of pleasure for consideration is— 


Thirdly, GODLINESS WITH CONTENTMENT, 


We have already spoken upon the contemplation of the Deity. But to study 

the character of God is not sufficient to yield permanent happiness, unless we 
enjoy him as our Saviour. A knowledge in theory will not do; there must. be 
a knowledge experimentally. Thisis eternal life—to know the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent. 
' Religion confers upon its possessors true dignity ; for such become the sons. of 
God, and are rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom. Solomon says of it : ‘‘ Happy 
is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth understanding ; for the 
merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. She is more precious than rubies, and all the things thou canst 
desire are not to be compared unto her. Length of days is in her right hand; and 
in her left, riches and honours. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.’’—Proverbs iii, 13—17. ‘Godliness hath the promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.’’ It imparts happiness throughout life, 
joy in death, and a blissful immortality at God’s right hand. For the righteous 
shall “shine forth as the brightness of the firmament for ever and ever.”’. It is the 
privilege of working men to possess this ‘ pearl of great price.’’ In the gospel it 
is offered to all men, ‘‘ without money or price.” If the working man will be 
happy, he must seek this invaluable treasure. ; 

Contentment, in connection with godliness, is ‘‘ great gain,’’ because it is the 
spring of constant pleasure; for, as the old adage runs, ‘‘a contented mind is a 
continual feast.’” Wealth cannot obtain it, for discontent dwells in the palace as 
well as in the cottage. A want of contentment made Alexander weep upop the 
throne of the world. The working man can be happy, if he be contented. To be 
so, he must admit the equity of the divine government, God has set the bounds 
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of our habitation. In his providence, he has assigned us ithe part-we are to act 
upon the world’s theatre, We are not to complain at the appointment, but, act our 
part well. Labour is not mean, as some suppose ; it is.our pride which leads.us to 
such an error. Dr. Dwight says: ‘If two angels were appointed, the, qne to rule 
an empire, and the other to sweep the streets, either of: them wouldjas s90n sweep 
the streets as rule an empire. The reason is, because angels have no. sim,in them, 
consequently are not proud, like foolish man, who calls alow station, mean,.and a 
high, shining one, dignified ; thereby despising the one, and ,coyeting the,other.”’ 
If'an angel would not murmur to be a scavenger—if he would sweep the streets as 
joyfully as he would rule a kingdom, ought not we also to fill our stations with 
content? Contentment is the true philosopher’s stone, turning to,gold all it 
touches. Let us learn, as Paul did, ‘‘in whatsoever state we may be, therewith to be 
CONTENT.” ii a 


AN EVENING WITH DONNEw:. «orto 0, 


By Joun ALFRED LANGFORD, Chairmaker, Birmingham, __ 


Amon the many glories of English literature, not. the least is her possession of so long 
alist of truly religious poets. In this, the highest order of poetry, we have names 
unsurpassed by those of any nation, or of any time. Setting aside the matchless glory 
of Milton, we have the quaint song of the pious old George Herbert ; the epigrammatic 
force of the ‘* Night Thoughts’ of Young; the genial, warm-hearted homeliness of the 
strains of Cowper; the child-like lyrics of the ever-loved Watts; the smooth, stream- 
like flow of Montgomery ; the soul-raising thought of the nature-loving Wordsworth ; 
and ‘not to mention others of high and lofty fame, whose works the world will not 
willingly let die, we have him with whom we propose to spend the present evening—the 
old, antiquated, and venerable Donne. 

Dr. Johnson has offered some very curjous reasons why religious poetry has not been 
successful in attaining avery high state of excellence. We venture to opine that in this 
respect the Dector has committed himself, by giving a verdict which posterity will not 
confirm. We could select from our religious writers passages unequalled, in all that 
constitutes high postry, by any equal number of passages from the. greatest bards who 
have not especially devoted their talents to religion, such as Byron and Shelley, for 
instance. It is curious to think that the Doctor should fall into such a mistake ; and it is 
still more curious to think of the numbers who have since re-echced the opinion, consider- 
ing that all the facts are against them. Why, the greatest of every land, and of every faith, 
are the religious ones, whether we look at the sublime old Hebrew bards, with ‘‘ the 
fires of Sinai, and the thunders of the Lord!’’ or at the poets of classic Greece, or at 
their numerous successors, who have drawn their inspiration from the Christian faith, the 
fact is the same. Well has a modern poet said, 


‘¢ The high and holy works, mid lesser lays, 
Stand up like churches among village cots: 
And it is joy to think that in every age, 
However much the world was wrong therein, 
' The greatest works of mind or hand have been 
“3 IO" His Done unto God. So may they ever be! 
. It shows the strength of wish we have to be great, 
And the sublime humility of might.’’—Fxstus. 


But now to Donne. He was born in London in the year 1573. His parents were of 
the Roman Catholic faith, but their son, convinced of the truth of Protestantism, early 
declared himself a proselyte to the doctrines of the Reformation. He sindied, and suc- 
cessfully, at both the Universities, and became, as one of the critics well observes, 
‘‘completely saturated with the learning of his times.’”’ His works are rather volumi- 
nous, filling six goodly sized volumes, and consist of satires, ejaculations, occasional 
poems, elegies, and devotional pieces. 
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“There is a class of riots known as the metaphysical. Of these Donne is perhaps the 
first’ in’point of time, though some give ‘‘ rare old Ben,’’ the precedence. Their chief, 
characteristic is their intellectualism. For saking the pure and genial naturalness of the 
EBlizabethat’ poets, they seek by strange and far-fetched allusions, similes, and figures, to’ 
clothe ‘a‘simple thought in party-coloured garments ; and to offer it to the reader in as 
many varied aspécts as the most violent twistings and torturings of this brave English. 
Janguage would allow, “Extremely learned, in whatever was considered learning in their 
day, they’ ransacked all their store in the search for refined, recherché, and. difficult 
analogies. Physics, metaphysics, scholastic literature, were made to bear tribute to. 
their love of ‘the blue-eyed maid” chimera, ‘ The metaphysical poets,’”’ says Dr. 
Johnson, ‘‘were men of learning; and to show their whole endeavour, but, unluckily, 
resolving to show it in rhyme, instead of writing poetry, they only wrote verses, and very 
often such verses as stood the trial of the finger better than of the ear, for the modula- 
tion was so imperfect, that they were only found to be verses by counting the syllables. 
Such is sure to be the case, when men sit down to put thoughts into verse, instead of 
waiting till the divine afflatus compels them to utter their feelings, which necessarily take 
the form of song; as different a thing from verse as light is from darkness. Goethe has 
well said in one of those world-famous Xenien of his, 


‘¢ ‘What many sing and say, 
Must still by us be borne! 
Ye worthy—great and small— 
Tired you sing yourselves and lorn ; 
And yet let no one tune his lay 
Except for what he has to say.’’* 


But of these poets, if we except Cowley, Donne holds the highest place. He had 
much wit, in which gift Dryden confesses himself and his cotemporaries to be inferior. 
He had, as we have seen, a vast erudition, some fancy and elegance, together with strong: 
piety. These combined must surely make a poet of no ordinary power. His satires 
are strong, vigorous, and masculine. Compared with Pope his verses would certainly 
want smoothness, but Pope himself would have been a much greater poet, had he pos- 
sessed some of the wholesome roughness, and known that amidst a profusion of sweets 
that a bitter is often welcome and good. It is true that Donne is very capricious about 
the place of accent; but few readers would have to count the fingers to tell whether it 

‘were verse or no, Certain we are, if much of his writing be not verse, there is much of 
it that is poetry. Take the following lines on the ‘‘ Last Night of the Year’’ :— 


‘This twilight of two years, not past nor next, 

Some emblem is of me, or I of this, 

Who meteor-like, of stuff and form perplext, 
Whose what and where in disputation is, 
If I should call me anything, should miss. 

IT sum the years and me, and find me not, 
Debtor to th’ old, nor creditor to th’ new. 

That cannot say, my thanks I have for got, 
Nor trust I this with hopes; and yet scarce true 
This bravery is, since these times showed me you.” 


The critic we have quoted above as saying that Donne was saturated with all the 
earning of his times, also says of him ‘*That he was endowed with a most active and 
piercing intellect—an imagination, if not grasping and comprehensive, most subtle and 
far-darting—a fancy rich, vivid and picturesque—and a wit admirable as well for its 
caustic severity as for its playful quickness.’? This is particularly applicable to his 
satires, which are the precursors of Dryden and Pope’s. It would be useless to select 


* Was viele singen und sagen 
Das miissen wir eben estrangen! 
thr Guten-—grossen und kleiner— 
Ihr singt euch miide und matt ; 
Und singt dock keine 
Als was er zu sagen kat. 
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from ei as it is but by examination of them as a whole that, their. force, their nee 
stall and their caustic severity and playful quickness can, be felt. ..fo take a passage 

rom any, at all adapted to the limits of this paper, in order. to show their quality, 
would be about as wise as the man who having a house to, sell; carried a brick with him 
as a specimen, We may say of them, what can be said of but few satires, that they 
possess more than a temporary interest, and may be read with profit: and advantage at 
the present time. 

Tbe following piece illustrates pretty well the best and worst pe no of Donne :— 


*¢ As virtuous men pass mildly away, 
And whisper to their souls to go,’ 
Whilst some of their sad friends do say, 
The breath goes now—and some say, no. 


To let us melt, and make no noise, 

No tear-floods, nor sigh-tempests move ; 
,l were profanation of our joys, era 
fo tell the laity of love. ; ee a e 


Noise of the earth brings harms and fears, 
Men reckon what it did and meant ; 

But trepidation of the spheres, ane 
Though greater far, is innocent. ang i 


Dull, sublunary lover’s love, 
(Whilst soul is sense) cannot admit 
Absence, because it doth remove 
‘hose things which alimented it, 


But we’re so much by love refined, 
That ourselves know not what it is, 
Inter-assuréd of the mind, 

Careless eyes, lips, and hands to miss. 


Once two souls, therefore (which are one) 
Though I must go, endure not yet, 

A heart, but an expansion, 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 


If they be two, they are two so 

As stiff twin compasses are two ; 

Thy soul, the fixed foot, makes no show. 
To moye, but doth if th? other do. 


And though it in the centre sit, 

Yet, when the other far doth roam, 
It hears and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect as that comes home. 


Such wilt thou be to me, who must 
Like th’ other foot obliquely run, 

Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And makes me end where I begun.” 


A strange analogy this; but yet not so absurd as at first reading it may appear, It 
is true it may need reading over more than once clearly to seize its hidden” meaning ; 
but what then, shall we turn aside from every one ‘‘ who does not wear his © Keart upon 
his sleeve for daws to peck at ?”” 

One more extract, and we bid our poet good night. It is on the littleness of temporal 
existence, compared with the great, solemn eternity beyond. The lines are quaint, but 
their spirit fine. 

‘‘ Think, in how poor a bedy thou didst lie ; 
Often enabled but to suck and cry. 
Think, when ’twas grown to most, ’twas a poor inn, 
A province pack’d up in two yards of skin ; 
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And that usurped, or threatened with a rage 
*” Of sicknesse&, or their true mother, age. 
4 * oo But think, that death hath now enfranchised thee ; 
op oo) hou ‘hast expansion now, and liberty ; 
- »» 4° Think, that a rusty piece, discharged, is flown 
os) In piéces, and the bullet is his own,” 

» And freely flies: this to thy soul allow, 

Think thy shell broke, think thy soul hatched but now.” 


THE JOURNEYMAN SHOEMAKER. 
‘ No. II. 
By D. Wricut, “ One of the Craft,’ Aberdeen. 


As, the truth can never suffer by discussion, 
and as,I am convinced that my article on 
the ‘‘ Journeyman Shoemaker,” which ap- 
peared in the September supplementary 
number, contains nothing but a plain and 
unvarnished statement of facts, I am glad 
that Master George Robertson, of Largo, 
has attempted a sort of reply in the October 
supplementary number, because by enquiry 
the truth will be made more manifest. Master 
R. certainly states the truth, when he 
affirms that my former article ‘‘ presents 


only the darkest shade of the picture ;” and! 


unfortunately, the ‘darkest shade ”’ pre- 
dominates in the lives of the generality of 
our city journeymen, and,it was just be- 
cause I felt convinced, as I still am, that 
this ‘‘ darkest shade” can easily be lighted 
up by a little exertion on the part of the 
employers and the employed, that.I ever 


thought. of writing on the subject,. Though | 


Master R. gives us the result of thirty-five 
years’ experience, it will be at once ap- 
parent from the, fact that the jour- 
heymen are isolated from each other, 
working in garrets and at home, that a 
person may work upwards of thirty years in 
the trade without obtaining a knowledge of 
the real condition of the craft in general, 
and the more incidental knowledge which 
a person, who appears to have been always 
particularly fortunate, may obtain, must be 
very limited, if, he relies only on his own 
experience. Ail his statements may be 
quite true so faras his acquaintance ex- 
tends, and yet they may be false as regards 
the general condition of the “craft’’ in 
large towns. He affirms that the journey- 
men who are, obliged to live and work in 
one room; and to work in bad lighted and 
miserable attics, are obliged to do so by 
their own intemperance ;, and, on the other 
hand, he states that steady and good work 
men can have good houses to live in, and 
workshops well aired and lighted. NowI 
will not deny that this latter statement may 
be true in regard to a select few, so long as 
they have a steady supply of the best descrip- 
tion of work, but in regard to the “craft” 


in general in large towns, I distinctly deny 
that it is atrue statement of their condi- 
tion. 

To prove this, I «ill state, in the first 
place, that itis an admitted fact, that the 
greater portion of the dwellings occupied by 
the ‘working classes generally of all 
trades and occupations in the large towns 
of England and Scotland are miserably de- 
ficient in light and air, and this especially 
in reference to the narrow and confined 
attic rooms into which they are crammed. 
In the second place, the greater portion of 
the attic rooms in localities occupied by 
working men are totally unsuited for work- 
shops to journeymen shoemakers. I shall 
prove that their wages would not admit of 
their paying the exorbitant rents charged 
for the best description of houses, and that 
consequently, the ‘craft ’’ in general are 
obliged to put up with ordinary and un- 
suitable accommodation. 

On this point, and also in regard to many 
of the statements in my former article, [ 
derive my information, not only from indi- 
vidual experience and enquiry, but from 
authentic reports, drawn up by united 
bodies of journeymen in the principal towns 
of Scotland, and given to the conference 
convened by the National Association of 
United Trades, in 1848. The wages of the 
‘craft.’ is the best test of their ability to 
live like “gentlemen,” as Mr. R. says, 
and to these I now refer. The average 
wages of journeymen shoemakers in the 
large towns of Scotland, I find, are stated 
at 8s. and 10s., and if Mr. R. will just cal- 
culate the expenses of maintenance of the 
journeyman, his*wife, and four or six of a 
family, more or less, as the case may be, he 
will find that, without faring sumptuously 
every day. like “gentlemen,’”’ they could 
scarcely afford to pay the high rents charged, 
for ‘‘ snug, comfortable dwellings and work- 
shops.”’ But, it is a notorious fact, that 
proper workshops are not generally avail- 
able to the ‘‘ craft,” even though they had 
the means to pay for them. The generality 
of the proprietors of modern houses, which 
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are something like suitable for shoemakers, 
wi'l not let them for such purposes, on ac- 
count of the opposition of the ‘‘respect- 
able” tenants, and of their own opinion, 
that the journeymen destroy the rooms by 
using them as workshops. ‘hus the jour- 
neymen are obliged to have recourse to the 
miost unsuitable description of attics, and 
though they do, indeed, manage to work in 
these places; itis at a decided disadvantage 
to'themselves, and is more a proof of the 
ingenuity of the workmen than of the good- 
ness of’ the workshop. Proper attics not 
being imexistence, or, at least, not ayail- 
able for the “craft,” many journeymen will 
work at home, and, in many cases, one 
room is all the accommodation he can afford, 
as a living room and workshop combined, 
This is not always caused by Ais own in- 
temperance, as Mr. R. asserts, but in con- 
sequence of the lowness of wages, the re- 
sult» of the “hanging”? system and the 
searcity of work at certain seasons of the 
year, Lam aware that many have two 
yvooms, or aroom and bed closet, but this 
only: lessens the evil of working at home, 
it does not remove it. I contend that for 
a journeyman to be obliged to work at home 
where domestic operations are continually 
going on beside him, isa decided evil. ‘Ten to 
one but his work js much retarded in some 
shape or other, by the continual presence of 
children, if he has any, by household work, 
and especially if there is sickness or distress 
in the family, and, besides, there are many 
other evils attendant on having, as the say- 
ing is, Ais time on his own hands. But, 
why should journeymen shoemakers, more 
than any other class of tradesmen, be com- 
pelled to work at home, or to furnish work- 
shops, with fire and light and other neces- 
saries for themselves. Mr. R. has offered 
no solid’ objection to the simple but effi- 
cient remedy I proposed for these evils. 
Why could not journeymen shoemakers 
work together in proper workshops as well 
as other tradesmen? It is true, Mr. R. 
says that a number of bad men working 
together might produce much evil—a mix- 
ture of good and bad could not long exist— 
and apprentices placed among the intem- 
perate might soon learn their dissolute 
habits ; but all this applies with far greater 
force to garrets in which numbers of them 
now work together, and without any regu- 
lations to direct them, other than what 
their own inclination may suggest. Some 
of the employers have large back shops, in 
which numbers of the journeymen and the 
apprentices work together under a fereman; 
they keep regular hours, get their work 
' and their wages regularly, and agree quite 
well together; and why could this not be 
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done in the Model Workshops which I sug: : 
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gested? Get a good, steady, man as_fore- 
man, haye proper regulations, regularity of 
work and of wages; admit.none,but those 
who will conform to, the; rules, and no fear 
of all going on’ ‘‘ like clock, work,’’ as. in the 
shop for which.Mr, R...wrought in. Edin- 
burgh. Every, other,,class at andiaen. 
even common, labourers, work .quite, well 
together. Large factories, containing hun- 
dreds of hands, .get,.on; harmoniously 
enough ; the same may be. observed inthe 
iron trade, in the coal trade, in the weaving 
trade, and in other occupations, and surely 
journeymen shoemakers, are not so. de- 
praved and ‘‘ desperately wicked, ? but they 
may ‘‘do so likewise.” a tenia eh 
The Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes, of which ‘his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert is, president, 
have recently erected a pile of model houses 
for families, in Bloomsbury, London, at a 
cost of upwards of £7,300, and the basement 
story contains a range of well-lighted and 
ventilated workshops, andthis could be easily 
done, although not so extensively, by our 
building societies in Scotland. This society 
had seen that there was a decided necessity 
for better workshops, otherwise this range 
of workshops would neyer have been 
erected, PUR GIT ae 
Few who are thoroughly acquainted with 
the general condition of the» ‘‘ craft” in 
large towns, will deny that journeymen 
shoemakers are among the worst. paid 
tradesmen, or, at least, that they. are not 
better paid, and, consequently, not better 
housed than the majority of working men in 
cities. And how are they housed? 
The result of a house-to-house vyisita- 
tion in the parish of St, George’s, London, 
made in 1842, at the instance of the Harl of 
Harrowby, was, that 929 families hada single 
roone each and only 408 had ¢wo rooms each 
family. The same results have been, since 
obtained in other large cities, by the Health 
of Towns Association, and by the sanitary 
officers acting under the poor-law. in Scot- 
land, and it willnot be at allimprobable to say 
that many journeymen shoemakers are 
among the larger number’ who occupy but 
one room for a family. I know that many 
are obliged by a large family to have two 
rooms, but, then, as they are not able to 
pay for the best description of rooms, they 
must put up with the common order of 
houses, and the journeymen with two rooms 
of this kind and a large family, is worse, or, 
certainly, as bad, off as the journeyman with 
one room, and only one or two of a family. 
It is true, they reconcile themselves to 
working at home, even under very disad- 
vantageous circumstances, but still it isa 
grievance, and late nights are often the 
result, and I am convinced that there are 
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few who would not: prefer to work in a pro- 
per regulated workshop to working at home, 
1 must here again repeat that many em- 
ployers do not do justice to their appren- 
tices, and the very fact, which is not denied, 
that many of them are obliged to pay jour- 
neymen to pupil, or teach them, after their 
apprenticeship is served, proves at once the 
truth of my assertion. Now, I contend that 
the employer is bound to teach him some 
branch of the trade thoroughly, and if he is 
not qualified to do so himself, he is bound 
to pay some good steady journeyman to do 
soforhim. ‘The fact that many apprentices 
are thus neglected, and are unable to pay 
the ‘‘ pupil money,” is very often the cause 
of the total ruin of the journeyman. When 
he is not thoroughly taught, he is unable to 
obtain steady employment, he is therefore 
often dispirited, and having many idle days 
on his hands, the public-house is often re- 
sorted to, which, of course, only makes bad 


worse. 

I am glad that Mr. R. frankly admits that 
the “hanging system’’ isa ‘“‘ disgrace to 
the trade,’ but he falls into a decided error, 
when he affirms that this is solely the result 
of the journeymen's intemperate habits. I 
am not going to deny the fact that intem- 
perance exists, to acertain degree, among 
journeymen shoemakers, and that their 
misery is often increased by that monster 
vice, but I cannot admit that it isthe sole 
cause of the evils I have pointed out. How, 
intemperance, on the part of a few journey- 
men, can be the cause of systematic “‘hang- 
ing,” of gross irregularity and carelessness 
on the part of the employers, or how it can 
be taken as a justification of such conduct, 
I cannot for the life of me at all understand. 
The business in’ the shop for which Mr. R. 
wrought in Edinburgh was well conducted, 
it wrought well, and why should not em- 

loyers in general adopt the same system ? 

t may not at once succeed, because the 
men in general have got so used to the 
**souter’s. Monday’’ that it may take some 
little time to persuade them to leave off the 
bad habit; but if employers would per- 
severe, the journeymen will soon see it to be 
their interest to conform to the regular sys- 
tem of working 


i evils. 


Mr. R, affirms that steady, good, active 
workmen will not long submit to the ‘‘hang- 
ing system,” but Mr. R. ought to know 
that good and steady workmen have often 
beea obliged to put up with this and other 
How often have employers; without 
any other cause than their own cupidity, 
attempted to reduce the wages of the jour- 
neymen, and though they united together 
against it, and paid their money:to keep 
men “ on strike,’ and even placed sentries 
at the doors of the employers to warn men 
against working for them—they have failed 
after all! he ‘‘ hanging ” system is:'so 
general that few would think of resisting 
it, and, unfortunately, there are) always 
plenty of men ready to submit to these es- 
tablished evils, 

The remedy lies in the hands of intelli- 
gent employers, and, instead of bringing 
forward the alleged intemperance of the 
journeymen as an excuse for their own ne- 
gligence, let them resolve to abandon the 
system altogether, to do their duly to the 
journeymen in the first instance, and then 
they may, with a better grace, insist on, the 
journcymen doing their duty to them. 

I mentioned the reductions in the price 
of leather; and I include all kinds of lea- 
ther here, from the best French calf, to the 
worst insole leather, all of which is necesy 
sary and useful; not to show that employers 
took ‘‘ undue advantage ” of the journey- 
men, bat to show that they could afford, to 
assist them to better their condition... The 
‘‘ paying high wages’ I deny; the risk of 
‘‘everlasting credit’? is not a new thing, 
and the reduction of prices of boots and 
shoes can be determined on by the public 
who wear them; but Ll assert in the mean- 
time that employers have got all the ad- 
vantage that results from the admitted:re- 
ductions of the prices of leather; the wages 
of journeymen are not raised in: conse- 
quence, and if they ask the employers to 
aid them in the erection of proper work- 
shops, and in a better organization .of 
labour, I think, under the circumstanees, 
they will not be asking more than what in 
justice ought to be conceded to them. 


SKETCH OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT 
BRITONS. . 


By J. C. Grirrin, aged 17, son of a Mariner, Hull: 


MODES OF LIVING. monly, sandy haired. Their health, or, in 
Tut Britons were generally tall and well- | other words, their constitution, wasso good, 
made, and, like most of the people of Ireland | that, according to Plutareh, they often lived 
at this day, yellow haired, or, more com-!+ hundred and twenty years. The use of 
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clothes was scarcely known in the island; 
none but the inhabitants of the southern 
coasts covered their nakedness with the 
Skins of wild beasts, negligently thrown 
over them, not so much as to defend them- 
selves against the cold. They were accus- 
tomed by way of ornament to make incisions 
in their bodies, in the form or shape of 
flowers, trees, and animals, and these they 
did with the juice of a plant called woad, 
which painted them of a blue sky colour, 
that never wore out. Their hair they let 
grow so long that it flowed down their 
backs and shoulders; but they kept their 
beards close shaved, except upon the upper 
lip, where ‘it was suffered to grow. They 
lived in woods, and in huts covered over with 
skins, boughs, or turf. Their usual food 
was milk or flesh, which they procured by 
hunting, their woods and plains being well- 
stocked with game. As for domestic fowls, 
hens, and geese, if they had any, it was for 
their pleasure, being forbidden by their 
religion to eat them. Neither did they eat 
any fish, though the rivers and the sea that 
surrounded them were plentifully stored 
with them. Notwithstanding their plain 
and simple manner of living so remote from 
the luxury of other nations, they were as 
quick of apprehension as their neighbours, 
the Gauls. One custom, however, they had 
which seemed detestable to other nations, 
_ though, for their own part, they thought it 
very innocent; and that was, for ten or a 
dozen brothers or friemgls to live all together, 
and have their wives in common. This 
custom continued a long time among them, 
though, in other respects, they were grown 
very civilized by their commerce with the 
Romans when masters of this island. Those 
who inhabited the interior of the island were 
very barbarous—they lived by hunting and 
fishing ; for fishing they used small canoes 
hollowed out of a tree, or a wicker frame 
covered with skins, which were made so 
light, that they were enabled to carry them 
on their backs from river to river, and were 
made somewhat like the coracles now used in 
the rivers of Wales. Those who inhabited the 
northern part of the island were more desti- 
tute, but not so barbarous ; they lived on 
the milk of their flocks, wild fruits, such as 
the acorn, crabs, and wild berries, and what- 
ever they could by hunting. The game 
upon which they chiefly lived seems to have 
been the bison, the boar, and the mouse- 
deer. When they hunted the bison, they 
clothed themselves in wolves’-skins; they 
then walked on their hands and feet, with 
their bows and arrows in their hands, and 
when they were near enough, they fired 
their arrows into the animal’s body. Some- 
times the animals got away, but by loss of 
blood they soon dropped. The distinguished 
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chiefs wore a gold torch, ‘or massive chain 
appended to’a collars © "bis Tito ©" 
“DRINKING HABITS... 0. 
With regard. to their drinking: habits we 
are but little acquainted.:;>Water from the 
brook was. doubtless their) principal beve- 
rage, but at their social. feasts:they drank 
mead or metheglin (a dtink which is made 
from water and honey) ;) theyjalso used a 
preparation from barley, which was a:spe- 
cies’ of ale common : to» the: ‘French: and 
Spaniards, t nsdt tex3r 


WARFARE. 

The chief property of the Britons con- 
sisted in arms and éattle: Their: cars were 
of various forms and sizes, someé being rude, 
and others of curious and even ‘elegant 
workmanship. Those which were most fre- 
quently used were made ‘to’ contain each’ a 
charioteer for driving, and one dr two’ war- 
riors for fighting. The axletrees they armed 
with seythes or hooks, for the’ purpose of 
cutting and tearing whatever feil im their 
way. The horses attached to them were 
perfect in training, and so well in hand, that 
they could be driven at speed’ over the 
roughest country, and eyen in the woods. 
The manner in which the Britons brought 
their chariots into action was'this*:—-At the 
beginning of a battle they drove about the 
flanks of the enemy, throwing darts from 
the cars—the very dread of horses and the 
noise of the rapid wheels often “broke the 
ranks of the legions of Cesar, When they 
had succeeded in making an impression, and 
had wound in among the Roman cavalry, 
the warriors leaped from their chariots, and 
fought on foot. The charioteets had by 
constant exercise arrived at such expert- 
ness, that they could stop their horses when 
at full speed in the most’ steep and difficult 
places, turn them which way they pleased, 
run along the carriage pole, 'rest:on the 
harness, and throw themselves back into 
the chariot with incredible dexterity. Their 
cavalry were armed with shields, broad 
swords, and lances, Sometimes they. would 
mix an equal number of their swiftest foot 
with their cavalry, each of these foot sol- 
diers holding by a horse’s mane, and in this 
way they kept with him in all his motions. 
Their infantry were very swift of foot, and 
expert in swimming across rivers, and cross- 
ing fens and marshes, by which means they 
were enabledtomakesudden attacks and safe 
retreats. They were slightly clad, throwing 
off in battle the whole, or, at least, the 
greater part of what clothing they usually 
wore, according to a custom cornmon to the 
Celtic nations. All the young men, with 
the exception of the Druids, were trained to 
the use of arms. Their choice of ie 
for fighting upon was almost iny 


iably 
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judicious, and they. ayailed themselves of 
their superior knowledge of the country on 
all occasions. For defensive armour they 
wore an open helmet, with a lofty crest, a 
breast plates or coat of mail, greaves on their 
legs, and large, strong shields on their left 
arms. ‘When they were pursued by any 
enemy too powerful, they betook themselves 
to bogsy' places; Where they were able to 
endure all the inconveniences of such a 
miserable’situation for whole days or nights 
without any other sustenance than a morsel 
not bigger than a bean. 

_.,. TRADE. AND COMMERCE. 

As well situated for trade as the Britons 
were, we don’t find they had any large ves- 
sels; or ventured to sea beyond the coasts of 
Gaul. Their chief trade was with the Phe- 
nicians (who:first came to Britain before the 
Trojam war), who, after the discovery of the 
island, exported every year great quantities 
of tin; with which they drove a very gainful 
trade with distant nations; but, notwith 
standing all their care to conceal the foun- 
tain-head, the Greeks discoveredit at length, 
and came and traded also to the same place. 
(The Greeks first came to Britain 160 years 
before Julius Cesar.) .There is reason to | 
suppose that the Phenicians not only traded, 
as we have seen, to Britain for tin, but also 
established a colony here at a remote period. 
‘The Phenicians, in fact, traded to all parts 
of the known world perhaps from the time 
of Abraham. They enriched themselves by 
exchanging their manufactures and the pro- 
ductions of the east for the silver of Spain 
and the'tin of Britain. The coin which they 
used was copper and iron plates weighed by 
a certain standard, instead of money. 


BURIAL CEREMONIES. 


The intensity of grief which they showed 
at the death of a friend is exhibited in pos- 
terity in the numerous burrows or burying- 
places that exist in the southern divisions 
of the island,and the caverns thatare found 
in the northern, They buried whatever 
was accounted valuable with the body, such 
as weapons of war and the chase, ornaments, 
articles of jewellery, and the relics of dogs 
and deer. ‘The Britons observed a variety 
of modes in the interment of the dead. The 
earliest mode seems to have been to place it 
in a cist or coffer, with the legs bent up to- 
wards the head. Ata later date they laid 
the body in the grave at full-length, and in 
these tombs are found articles of bronze and 
iron, such as spear-heads, lances, swords, 
bosses of shields, together with ornaments 
of chain work, beads of glass andamber, with 
other trinkets. In some instances the bodies 
were shut up ina strong wooden coffin, and 
fastened with bronze. 
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RELIGION, 


The religion of the Britons was Pagan- 
ism, and it required human sacrifices. It 
was one of the largest parts of their govern- 
ment. Thus much, however, is known, that 
the Britons had in a manner the same gods 
with the Gauls—as, for instance, Dis and 
Samothes were deities equally worshipped 
by both nations; but the Britons had.a par- 
ticular veneration for Andate, Goddess of 
Victory, to whom they sacrificed their pri- 
soners of war. We know, moreover, that 
the Druids, as well among the Britons as 
Gauls, had the care and direction of all reli- 
gious matters. The Druids were divided 
into. three different .classes—namely, the 
Bards, tte Vates, and the third, who per- 
formed all the offices of religion, were called 
the Druids. Their supreme chief was styled 
the Arch-Druid. There were also a number 
of females called Druidesses, who were like- 
wise divided into three classes. Those of 
the first vowed perpetual virginity, and lived 
together sequestered from the rest of the 
world. They were great pretenders to 
divination, prophecy, and miracles, and 
were highly venerated by the people. The 
second consisted of certain devotees, who, 
though married, spent the greater part of 
their time with the Druids in assisting in 
the offices of religion, occasionally returning 
to their husbands. The third and lowest 
class waited on the Druids, and performed 
the most servile offices about the temples, 
&e. The word Druid comes from the 
word Deru, signifying in the British or 
Celtic language an oak ; for the misletoe 
that grew on it was looked upon by them as 
a most sacred thing, and the greatest bles- 
sing from heavens They called the misletoe 
as they still call it in some parts of Wales, 
the Pren-Auzr. The Druids were held in 
such veneration by the people, that their 
authority was almost absolute. Religion 
not only afforded them a pretence to con- 
cern themselves in the government, but 
authorized them, as they pretended, to inter- 
meddle in private affairs.. The Bards among 
the Britons and Gauls were priests of an 
inferior order to the Druids. Their busi- 
ness was to celebrate the praises of their 
heroes in verses and songs, which they com- 
posed and sung to their harps. They con- 
tinue in being a long time. There were 
some even after the Romans had entirely 
abandoned the island. 


MAXIMS OF THE DRUIDS. 


1. None must be instructed but in the 
sacred groves, 

2. Misletoe must be gathered with rever- 
ence, and, if possible, in the sixth moon. 

3. It must be cut with a golden bill. 
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4, Everything derives its origin from| 
heaven. | 

5. The disobedient are to be shut out 
from the sacrifices. mks 

6. Souls are immortal, 

7. The soul after death goes into other 
bodies. 

8. If the world is destroyed, it will be by 
fire and water. 

9. Children are to be brought up apart 


from their parents till they are fourteen! bours in a sort of dependence 3 and one, of 


years of age. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


If the religion of the Britons may be learnt 
from that of the Gauls, an idea of their go 
vernment may likewise be formed the same 


‘way. As both nations were of Celtic ex- 


traction, they had_ probably thes form 
of government. Fiom® the pati ‘the 
founding of Rome, the Gauls were divided 
into several petty states, with a head or king 
over each. Some of these, being more 
powerful than the rest, kept their neigh: 


them, upon great and imminent dang TS, was 


“10. Money lent in this world will be paid] by common consent chosen chief com- 


in the next, 


» These few articles may serve to give us a! 
specimen of the principles and religion of 
the Druids, which flourished a long time in 
Great Britain as well as in Gaul. 


mander, whose power was limited, as well 
as the time of his administration, . During 
his office he was considered as a sovereign 
magistrate, having power to put the laws 
into execution, and as the chief general of 

all their forces, age hot NN 


THE BANNER OF: PEACE. 


By D. Wrieut, Shoemaker, Aberdeen. 


I thought there was peace in the sweet flowery vale, 
Where the breezes were soft, and the verdure was bright ; 
But the soft breezes fled in the roar of the sale, 
And the tempest dispelled all my dreams of delight. 


I thought there was peace in the bosom of love, 
And sweet were the kisses my fond lover gave ; 

But her beauty departed, like flowers of the grove, 
And my peace was soon buried with her in the grave. 


I thought there was peace when the battle was won, 
And thousands were slain for the laurels I wore; 

But the tears of the mother who wept for her son, 
Destroyed the sweet peace that I cherish’d before. 


1 thought there was peace when the men of renown, 
Assembled to greet me in mansions of state; 
But the smiles of the sycophants changed to a frown, 


When I spoke of the vices 


Oh! I thought there was peace in the smiles of the world, 
Where beauty was blended with youth in its bloom; ~ 


that tainted the great. 


Ah! but sudden the dark pall of death was unfurled, 
And beauty and youth were both veiled in the tomb. 


Then I turned from the follies and cares of the world, 
And I gazed far beyond the dark clouds of the sky, 

And I thought that the BANNER oF PEACE was unfurled, 
With a shout, in the midst of the angels on high! 


Oh! sweet was the thrill of the shout that was given, 
And bright was the splendour, but transient its gleam ; 
For TI shouted in rapture, and thought me in heaven— 


But I woke from my slumber, and all was a dream ! 
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A BURIAL AT SEA. 


tract % 
WSs 


gon? 9 By Winram BANFIELD, Ship-carpenter, Ballintoy, Ireland. 


THE committal of a fellow-creature to his 
mother earth is.a rite of deep solemnity and 
awful warning; although the mind of the 
landsman, by assimilating the naturalness 
with the frequent recurrency of the event, 
becomes, in a qualified sense, more recon- 
ciled to it. But a funeral at sea is more 
strikingly awful. The nature of the employ- 
ment, the élement on which you float, the 
loneliness and limitedness of the locality 
and numbers—all tend to inspire feelings 
deeper and more solemn than in an assem- 
bly in a graveyard. A few beings collected 
in the narrow limits of a ship on the lone 
ocean, thousands of miles from their homes, 
from the hearths of their childhood, and all 
their dearest ties,—these circumstances na- 
turally attach them to one another, and 
each forms a part and conduces to the others’ 
comfort and well-being; thus, if by any sad 
casualty, or natural fatality, one of the num- 
ber should be suddenly summoned into the 
presence of his God, it is at this time, in this 
generally-supposed semi-barbarous circle of 
the ‘ forecastle,”) that real heart-felt lamen- 
tation is evinced, not in loud bursts of 
feigned sorrow, such as many of our more 
favoured brethren of the soil too often in- 
dulge in, but the deep manifestation of un- 
feigned grief, felt in every heart, and por- 
trayed on every countenance. Neither are 


they momentary regrets ; a thousand things 
combine to claim remembrance of the los¢ 
one, in every necessary and passing’ duty. 
Sadly and sorrowfully the mournful :preli+ 
minaries of sewing the body in his hammock 
is performed; the last sad rite soon follows, 
The body is placed on a grating in the lee 
gangway, in most cases covered with,a 
*“Union Jack,” the ship’s company all as-. 
semble, the burial service is slowly read by 
the captain, and many a tear now trickles 
involuntarily down the tanned and furrowed: 
cheek, that on any other occasion would be 
checked, as alike derogatory to his credit’ 
and his calling. ‘The grating is raised, the 
inanimate clodis precipitated from the gang- 
way, a heavy splash in the broken waters 
succeeds, and all is gone. Although no 
mitred head holds the prayer-book, nor hal- 
lowed tongue pronounces the response, the 
burial service of the church of our fathers 
appears doubly grand and beautiful. On 
this awful occasion, in the midst of the 
mighty deep, it revives in the hearts of the 
assembled few many holy thoughts, recol- 
lections that are dear, privileges of which 
they once partook. In. short, it reminds 
them of their native land, their birth-place, 
their home, and enkindles feelings such as 
can be felt only by those who are far, far 
from Home. 


ay 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A GOOD TEMPER. 


By Henry Driver, Messenger, Canterbury. 


1n a work especially designed to promote 
the welfare of the operative classes, sub- 
jects of a practical tendency ure most ap- 
propriately assigned a preference ; yet, so 
intimate is the union ofjust principles with 
acorrect practice, that articles of a precep- 
tive character are most judiciously permit- 
ted to occupy a subordinate position. Hav- 
ing assured myself of this, by careful ob- 
servation, I deem it probable that a few 
suggestions on the advantages of an agree- 
able temper may prove interesting to some, 
and inoffensive to all. 

No peculiarity of situation exempts any 
person from cultivating a desire to please: 
this duty is of universal obligation, and its 
performance amply remunerative. In fact, 
the pleasure resulting from a cheerful com- 
pliance with the requirements of friend- 
ship and the usages of well-ordered so- 


ciety, is of so exquisite a nature that so! 


deny ourselves the enjoyment is an act o- 
injustice. A necessary qualification in the 
art of pleasing is the possession of an agree- 
able temper, by which is implied an agree- 
able manner of performing an ordinary duty, 
and this not occasionally, but so habitually 
as to render the practice inseparable from 
ourselves. ‘This is to be regarded distinc- 
tively from an act of common politeness, 


as being the genuine effusion of a mind 


sensibly impressed with pleasurable emo- 
tions, and evincing those feelings by ua 
hearty endeavour to diffuse happiness to 
all around. Were this disposition more 
generally cultivated among every class in 
society, many aheart that is now saddened 
by the churlish deportment of “ its fondest 
hopes ” would be rendered happy and sub- 
missive to the unavoidable calamities inci- 
dent to humanity. 
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THE DUTY OF PARENTS. 


By Henry Driver, Messenger, Canterbury. 


In attempting to particularise the interest- 
ing and important duties which parents are 
called. to _perform, none has greater claim to 
-be regarded than that of providing the best 
and most suitable instruction for. their 
children. Indeed, it cannot be justly as- 
serted that a parent has failed to perform all 


that can be reasonably expected from him, | 


when, in addition to providing for the wants 
of infancy and youth, he has procured the 
instruction calculated to prepare for useful 
manhood. 

Let me not be supposed desirous that 
parents should restrict their paternal solici- 
tude to the limits of a bare necessity ; I 
would rather encourage them to extend 
their valuable and unequalled assistance to 
the latest period of their existence; but Ido 
most distinctly affirm, that more is fre- 
quently expected from a tender and affec- 
tionate parent than nature and duty justly 
demand. More injuries have been iuflicted 


by the injudicious fondness cf parents than 
many persons are willing to admit. 

Varied as the parents’ duties unquestion- 
ably are, they are equalled by the necessity 
which imposes them, and no pleasure can 
exceed the consciousness of their due per- 
formance. It is gratifying to know that 
THr WorkING MAn’s FRIEND has beén 
the honoured instrument of exciting a 
becoming solicitude on this subject. A 
contributor to that useful publication ad- 
dressed the writer as follows only afew days 
since :—‘‘ Tam about to remove to Dundee ; 
this is not so much 6n account of business 
as a desire to procure a good education for 
my children, a blessing denied to myself.’’ 
Worthy man, and happy children to possess 
a parent so justly entitled to admiration. 

When parents thus evince anxiety to pro- 
vide for the welfare of their children, a very 
material part of their duty has been faith- 
fully performed. j 
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THE POOR MAN’S CAUSE FOR CONTENTMENT. 


By Henry Driver, Messenger, Canterbury. 


AmMonG the numerous ills to which all 
classes are exposed, none are felt more 
acutely than such as are endured by those 
who possess least of this world’s goods ; 
not because they are more susceptible of 
being influenced by the changes incident 
to humanity, but by reason of our prone- 
ness to limit our happiness within the 
bounds of our worldly possessions: so 
forcible is this tendency, that, in the esti- 
mation of many, to be rich is be happy. 

The blessings enjoyed by the man who 
toils for his own support and that of his 
family are often superior to those attend- 
ant on him whose wealth exempts him 
from labour, but whose solicitude to pre- 
serve and increase his possessions subjects 
him to more weariness than is felt by the 
“ working man.” 


It is not here intendéd to offend the 
common sense of mankind by pretending 
to undervalue the blessings of Providence, 
or to assert that it is man’s duty to limit 
his desires to the supply of his daily neces- 
sities; no, rather let him ape rilse grateful 
for these mereiés;) cheerfully prosecute 
his labours, with,a, reasonable hope of a 
blessing on his efforts from that “ God 
who maketh rich and maketh poor,” and to 
whose unfailing goodness both are alike 
indebted for all they have, and all they 
hope for. 

Henceforth may all.repining cease, and 
be succeeded Ke an enlightened obedience 
to human aathority,. remembering that 
rich and poor are dependent on each 
other’s efforts for the public welfare: 


TO OUR READERS 


MORE ESPECIALLY THOSE OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 


Ir is our intention to place at the disposal of our friends of the Working Classes a 
portion of our Monruiy SupprementraAry Numper,, for the purpose of inter- 
communication on questions in History, Chronology, Art, and Science, matters of 
daily observation, Mathematical Problems, Arithmetical difficulties, Conundrums, 
Riddles, Charades, &c. The questions will appear one month, and will be open to 
any of our readers for replies on the month following. The Editor; of course; will 
exercise his judgment in selecting what to him appear to be the most appropriate 
replies or solutions. . 
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PROOFS FROM NATURE. OF THE EXISTENCE OF A GOD. 
By B. P., Shipwright, Liverpool. 


‘“THx fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.’”’ And nonce but a fool would 
have made such an assertion. This confession betrays great ignorance, as well as 
consummate folly. No God! <A thousand voices—above, below, all around us— 
proclaim the absurdity of such a statement. Nature, with her ten thousand tongues, 
declares ‘‘Turre 1s A Gop.” We need not go far to demonstrate the Being and 
perfections of a God. “ Every house is builded by some man; but he that built all 
things is Gop.”’ The works of Nature and Providence display his glory, and show, 
in the clearest light, there must be some Great First Cause; that Nature, with its 
complicated machinery, must be the product of almighty power and infinite 
wisdom. And such has been the general belief of all the nations of the earth; all 
have held the existence of a Deity, in a clearer or more obseure light, according 
to the advantages they have enjoyed. The polished European—the unlettered 
Indian—and the untutored savage; all have had their ideas of some Almighty 
Power, by whom they have been called into existence, by whom they are sustained, 
and from whom their wants are supplied. Evidence upon evidence crowds upon 
us here, as we look around us and survey the manifold works of God. ‘The cry is 
heard from the gloomy eaverns of the earth—from the mountain tops—from the 
fruitful plains and vaileys—and from the vast expanse of the mighty deep, “ THERE 
1s A Gop!’’ It comes to us imprinted upon every blade of grass, written upon 
every page of the book of Nature; we hear it in the storm and tempest, and in the 
thunder’s awful voice; we see it in the lightning’s vivid flash ; it comes to us in 
the gentle breeze that fans the air, We cannot mistake their united testimony ; they 
all concur in proclaiming the solemn truth, ‘‘ There is a God.” As says the poet: 


‘‘The meanest pin in nature’s frame, 
Points out some letter of his name. 
Where sense can reach, or fancy rove, 
From hill to hill, from field to grove. 


*¢ Across the sea, around the sky, 
There’s nota spot, or deep, or high, 
Where the Creator has not trod, 
And left the footsteps of a Gon.” 


‘* For the invisible tnings of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things which are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head.’’ The difficulty in proving the proposition we have made, that there is a 
God, is not in finding sufficient evidence to establish it, but in classifying and 
condensing it into the limits of an essay; therefore, for the sake of brevity and 
conciseness, we shall confine our attention to the consideration of two particulars, 
and shall bring our proofs of the existence of God from the works of Creation and 
Providence. 

I, Creation, as it stretches itself before usin all its vast extent, in its height and 
jepth, its length and breadth, proclaims “’THmrn 1s a Gop!’’ The earth upon 


> 
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which we tread, and which is a piece of inert matter, could not form itself; its 
carpet of lovely green, bespangled and variegated with thousands of flowers of 
different hues, emitting the most delightful fragrance, must be the contrivance of 
some master-mind. When we look upon some stately mansion standing out in 
vold relief before us, and see the beauty of its design, its adaptation to the 
circumstances and condition of its possessor, the order and symmetry of its various 
parts, the taste displayed in the construction and laying-out of its gardens ;. we 
conclude that there must have been an architect to design, and a builder to 
execute ; in short, that the structure before us has been erected by the contrivance, 
and under the superintendence of some one equal to the task. Apply, then, the 
same reasoning to the world which we inhabit: here we see an immense globe 
fitted up for the residence of social and intellectual beings, containing within itself 
vast and ample resourses for the supply of all its inhabitants; the most perfect 
beauty and order pervading all its arrangeménts; and we are forced to the con- 
clusion, that it has been’ contrived by infinite wisdom, and formed by almighty 
power, and that that wisdom and power reside in God. How many things are 
there connected with the earth tending to confirm the same truth: the station 
which it occupies in the universe; revolving with the most perfect accuracy upon 
its own axis in 23 hours; 56 minutes, and 4 seconds ; travelling at the amazing 
velocity of 68,000 miles per hour, and yet maintaining its perfect equilibrium in 
the immensity of space. The weight of the earth is supposed to be about two 
thousand trillions of tons, and were itin any fixed spot, it would require a mechanical 
force more than numbers can express to move it asingle inch.* And yet it is 
hung upon nothing, and controlled in its orbit by an unerring hand; and who is 
sufficient for this but God? 

The inequalities of its surface is another proof of the wisdom of its divine archi- 
tect. Ifit were divested of its mountains, and its surface everywhere made uni- 
formly smooth, there would be no rivers, springs, or fountains, for water can 
only flow from a higher to alower place. And without this, what could we do? 
Vegetation would soon begin to wither and droop and die; animal life could not 
exist without it, while desolation and dearth would reign on every hand. The 
summits of mountains arrest the vapours which float in the air; their internal 
cavities form so many basins for the reception of water distilled from the clouds, 
and thus become the sources of springs and rivers which water and fertilize the 
earth. They serve for a vast variety of herbs and trees for the use of man and beast ; 
they arrest the progress of storms and tempests, and afford shelter to various 
animals which minister to the wants of man, as well as give beauty and variety 
to the face of nature. 

The water which the earth contains proclaims the wisdom and goodness of God, 
and thus proves his existence. Who but God “could cause the vapours to ascend 
from the end of the earth, to send the springs into the valleys which run among 
the hills, so that the wild asses quench their thirst ; and by them the fowls of the 
air have their habitations, which sit among the branches.’’ He that is God 
“ iA eta the hills from his chambers : the earth is satisfied with the fruit of his 
works.”’ 

The atmosphere by which the earth is surrounded, and which is calculated to 
preserye the life we enjoy, and without which the economy of nature could not be 
sustained, bespeaks alike with the foregoing things we have mentioned, the being 
and perfections of a God. Here the voice of Nature is unanimous, proclaiming 
from every department of her vast empire, ina way not to be misunderstood, 
and giving force to the sentiment with which we set out, that ‘* There is a God.” 

We turn our attention from the earth and gaze upon the heavens, and there in 
the star-spangled firmament we see the finger of God. ‘‘ The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handy-work. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge. There is no speech nor lan- 
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* The statistical information in this essay is taken from “ Dick’s Christian Philosopher ;” a 
work the writer strongly recommends, 
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guage where their voice is not heard. When we consider the heavens the work of 
his fingers, the moon and stars which he has ordained :’’ we cannot resist the con- 
clusion, it forces itself upon our thoughts, “ There is a God.’” When upon a clear 
night we look upon the heavens, and see the number and variety of the stars, 
hanging like so many glittering lamps in the canopy of the skies to irradiate our 
lower world; and when we reflect upon their immense size, their vast distance 
from our earth; and when in imagination we attempt to follow them through the 
immensity of space, our minds are overwhelmed with the greatness and majesty 
they display, and we are lost in wonder and admiration, so that the sentiment in- 
voluntary escapes from our lips, giving expression to the languarge of the heart, 
«There is a God.” 

The sun, shining in its strength, proclaims the being of a God: this is a vast 
globe of fire about 880,000 miles in diameter and 95 millions of miles distant from 
the earth; so that were a steam-boat to move at the rate of 200 miles a day, it 
would require 1,300 years before it could travel over the space which intervenes 
between us and thesun. And thenas to its use, it is the source of light and heat to 
our world ; and what disastrous consequences would follow, were it not to maintain 
its proper position in the heavens; who can keep such au immense body in its 
appointed place, but an all-powerful God? 

The moon, moving in solemn and majestic brightness through the starry heavens, 
affords another confirmation of the truth we are endeavouring to establish: the 
regularity with which it waxes and wanes, and the influence which it exerts upon our 
globe, especially in reference to the tides, which are of the most essential service to 
us, proclaim alike the power and wisdom of God. 

And what shall we say of nearly one hundred millions of stars, which are sup; 
posed to exist in the regions of the sky; all the product of almighty power, all 
manifesting the greatness of that God ‘ who telleth the number of the stars, and 
calleth them all by name.’’ Surely, we must say, ‘“‘Great is the Lord, and of 
great power; his understanding is infinite.” How appropriate the language of 
the poet here :— 

‘What, though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ; 
What, though no real voice, or sound, 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found; 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is divine.’ ”’ 


We might speak of the Creator’s power as seen in the creatures he has formed to 
dwell upon the world which he has made: the beasts of the forest ; the fowls of the 
air; the fishes in thesea; all bear their concurrent testimony that ‘There is a 
God.” 

The last, but not the least, proof of the existence of a God in the work of crea- 
tion, we see in the formation of the creature Man. And when we look upon him, 
and consider the beauty and design of the human frame, the exact symmetry of 
its various parts; the adaptation of his several powers for the performance of the 
duties allotted to him ; the elevated position he occupies in the scale of existence ; 
we are reminded of the great power of God. His body is indeed ‘ fearfully and 
wonderfully made ;’’ the perfection of animal existence, combining in it all 
that is valuable and beautiful ; its erect form, its exalted head, its expressive 
countenance, displaying in all its parts the wisdom and goodness of its Creator, 
And then look upon its wonderful construction: in the human body there are 245 
bones, 446 muscles, 10,000 nerves, and the skin contains not less than 200 millions 
of pores, all so many avenues of health or sickness, life and death. In this 
complex marvellous machine we see the wondrous works of God. The functions of 
the heart are truly surprising ; it contracts 4,000 times every hour, and during that 
period there passes through it 250 pounds of blood, so that the whole of the fluid 
of life, averaging 25 pounds, passes through the whole system of veins, arterics, 
&c., 14 times every hour, or about every four minutes. And then look upon the 
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wonders of the human hand: by this peculiar member of the body man possesses 
immense advantages over every other creature; with this he digs and explores the 
bowels of the earth, rises into the air, can traverse the whole region of the earth, 
float upon the waters, and circumnavigate the globe. By this he can raise pon- 
derous weights which would crush the strongest beast of burden, and form instru- 
ments of defence against the attacks of his enemies. And is this well-organized 
frame the result of chance? Has this organization been found by senseless matter ? 
No! Here is incontrovertible proof that ‘'There is a God.’”’ 


But man is a rational and intellectual being ; he enjoys an exalted pre-eminence 
over every other creature; and, by the use of his intellect, he can reason, judge, 
and discern; his mind is capacious, and is continually expanding. We have an 
illustration of this in the schemes and projects to which the mind is continuaily 
giving birth, and the improvements which are continually taking place around us. 
How came man by his reasoning powers, whence is he able to caleulate, and design, 
and exert his influence in a thousand different ways, over earth and air, fire and 
water, especially as seen in the improvements of modern times? Can matter thus 
act? No! God, his Creator, has given him these attributes; he has raised him 
thus high in the scale of existence, proving to us that “ThereisaGod,’’ Thus we 
might proceed multiplying proof upon proof from the works of creation, to establish 
the proposition with which we set out; but we turn our attention from these to 
consider the proofs of the Being and Perfections of a God as they shine forth in 


II. Proviprence: by which we mean the upholding, governing, and the sup- 
plying all the wants of the numerous creatures which inhabit the world in which 
we dwell. 


For ages has this world been wpheld by some unseen but almighty power, and has 
been retained in all the vigour of its pristine youth. The most perfect piece of 
mechanism proceeding from the hands of man soon shows symptoms of decay ; but 
this terrestial globe, with its everlasting hills, has stood the shock of ages, and still 
survives the ravages of time. ‘‘One generation passeth away, and another gene- 
ration cometh, but the earth remaineth for ever;’’ and none but that God, ** who 
layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters; who maketh the clouds his 
chariot; and who walketh upon the wings of the wind,” could uphold the system 
of universal Nature. He alone could lay the foundations of the earth that it should 
not be removed for ever. With what unerring accuracy and precision has this 
world been preserved in its appointed place: the sun, moon, and stars shine with 
the same lustre; the waters ebb and flow; and the seasons perform their accus- 
tomed revolutions, the same as they did thousands of years ago; summer and 
winter, seed time and harvest, have never failed. ‘To what can we attribute all this, 
but to One who is able to uphold the whole system of Nature by his stretched-out 
arm. Surely ‘ There is a God.” 

And is not the government of the worid another confirmation of this truth ? Were 
this left to blind chance, what direful effects would follow! The elements would 
wage war one with another, and the utmost confusion would prevail. Were one 
of the heavenly bodies to quit the place assigned to it by the God of Nature, and 
roam abroad uncontrolled, who can caleulate the amount of mischief and disorder 
which would inevitably result from it? or were the sea to pass its decree and inundate 
the dry land, how direful the consequences! And how is it this has never hap- 
pened? Because there is One ‘‘ who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, who hath gathered the winds in his fists, and who hath established all the 
ends of the earth.’”’ ‘He appointed the moon for seasons, and. the sun knoweth 
his going down.’ Under his all-powerful control and universal government, the 
greatest harmony prevails among the various works of Nature; they all fulfil his 
high command: day and night succeed each other ; rain, frost, and snow accomplish 
his great designs in the economy of Nature; and thus prove to us that there is a 
God who sits at the helm of the universe ; who holds the reign of universal govern 
ment in his hands; ‘* who doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and 
amongst the inhabitants of the earth.”’ . . ny 

Providence, as it is seen, in making provision Jor the wants of Nature's universal 
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Family, affords another confirmation to our subject ; by a wise arrangement and an 
over-ruling power, which is seen in the provision made for the sustenance of 
dependent creatures, is shown the power and goodness of God. More than 100,000 
species of animated beings are supposed to exist in the different regions of the air, 
earth, and water; and to estimate the number of individuals belonging to any one 
species is beyond the computation of man: for example, what countless myriads ot 
herrings are contained in a single shoal, which, according to Dr. Dick, is frequently 
six miles long, and three miles broad. To estimate the number of individuals in 
the different species would be as impossible as to count the grains of sand in the 
Arabian desert; and yet they are all provided for by their bountiful benefactor. 
And who but a God of boundless power and infinite wisdom could do this? The 
birds as they fly through the air or perch upon the branches, pouring forth their 
delightful strains of melody—the fishes as they skim through the vast expanse of 
the waters—the beast of the field, bounding through the forest, or crossing the 
green sward—each fed and cared for and protected by some unseen hand—declare 
“There is a God.” Yes, the eyes of all wait upon Him, and he giveth them meat 
in due season; he openecth his hand and satisfieth the desire of every living thing. 
He feeds the young ravens when they cry ;-he giveth drink to every beast of the 
field, and they seek their meat from God. 

But what shall we say for the provision made for the susienance of man, for all 
creation is subservient to this great end? Summer’s heat and winter’s cold; the 
regions of the air, the depths of the ocean, the cultivated field, and the neglected 
forest, alike minister to the wants and enjoyments of man. How conclusive to this 
end are the changing seasons, by which the fruits of the earth are matured and 
brought to perfection for his use. Who can look abroad on the face of Nature, 
at the harvest season of the year, and see the fields white for harvest, the valleys 
covered over with corn, and the pastures clothed with flocks; allnature rejoicing 
in the plentiful provision made for it, and then say, “There is no God?” Sucha 
one must be a fool, 

We said the changing seasons were conducive to this end. They are. How 
necessary the fertilizing showers of rain, and the genial rays of the sun, to warm 
and refresh the earth ; and how important it is the shower should come down in 
its season, and the sun shine in its appointed time ;—all showers, or all sun, would 
not answer for the purpose of vegetation ; hence we have the rain or dew in one 
season, andthe warmth of the sun inanother. All this is wisely arranged, and 
who could superintend such an arrangement but God? Yes, it is He who giveth 
the rain, both the latter and the former, in his season; he reserveth unto us the 
appointed weeks of harvest. Providence says, ‘‘ There isa God.” ‘ Andhe hath 
not left himself without witness, in that he doeth good, and giveth us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness. 

The subjection of the animal creation for the same purpose proclaims alike the being 
of a God. Here we see the most perfect order and unity of design, with a view to 
promote the comfort as well as to give sustenance toman. ‘Those animals which 
are the most useful are the most plentiful, and those which are the least useful are 
the most scarce. What amazing powers of fecundation are possessed by many of 
the lower animals, whose existence contributes so much for the supply of man’s 
necessities. And amidst all the variety of climate, from the torrid to the frigid 
zone, we find the most perfect adaptation in the provision made for man in the 
animal creation—thus displaying, in the most striking manner, the care of Provi- 
dence for its dependent creature. And what is Providence but an all-wise, 
all-powerful, and benevolent God? Surely, then, *‘ There is a God.” 

Thus haye we endeavoured, in a very brief and imperfect manner, and yet, we 
think, very satisfactorily, to show from the works of Nature that ‘‘ There isa God.” 
And, in bringing our remarks to a conclusion, we feel constrained to say, with an 
ancient writer, ‘* O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all. The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever. The Lord shall rejoice in 
his works.”’ And we think that none but a fool, with such a mass of incontrovertible 
evidence before him, could say in his heart ‘‘ There is no God,” 
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InFERENCES.—The following inferences may be fairly deduced from this ~ 
subject :— 


1, Those who deny the existence of a God are guilty of the greatest folly, as 
well as the basest ingratitude. It cannot be from the want of evidence that they do 
so, but must proceed from wickedness of heart, and a determination not to submit 
themselves to be governed by any power superior to themselves. How base is such 
conduct to so bountiful a Creator ! 

2. That God has an undoubted right to our love, reverence, and worship, and 
that we in all things should be subject to his authority, striving to those things 
which are well-pleasing in his sight, and avoiding those things which are dis- 
pleasing to him, and thus show forth our gratitude to him “ for our creation, pre- 
servation, and ali the blessings of this life.” Say oy AO AY 

But the inquiring mind asks—‘“* Wherewithal shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God >’ Nature makes no response to this inquiry; 
here she is silent as the grave, and dark as the midnight hour. Is there, then, any 
other display of his character given beside what we read in the book of Nature? 
Yes, in the volume of Revelation, in the Book of Grace. There we learn’‘awe ‘to 
God, our awful apostacy from him, and the wonderous scheme of mercy set on foot 
for our redemption. And if, through studying the works of Nature, we are led to 
look up through Nature to Nature’s God, and thus turn our attention to the reve- 
lation he has given of himself in the volume of inspiration, through which, under 
divine teaching, we are made wise unto salvation, we shall not regret studying the 
proofs which Nature gives us of the existence of a God. ) 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE; OR THE STRUGGLES OF A POOR BOY. 


eee 


A BoY was busy at his task— One of the great and good to lead 
A vulgar one, I ween; His fellows bravely on, 
He did not in the sunshine bask, To point to honoured, noble deeds, 
Like many I have seen ; To stations nobly won. 
But ceaseless, ceaseless, to and fro, 
He drove with patient skill Deem him not mad, ye sober minds 
The flying shuttle, and his brow That never rise above 
With sweat was damp and chill. Earth and its dross, that firmly binds 
You to the world ye love. 
Before him hung an open book,; The poet has a world—his own— 
Anon his greedy eye ; The rabble never know ; 
Its pages, with a stealthy look, He lives alone less when alone 
To scan with zeal would try. Than in the city’s flow. 
Seiad that shhag LOVEE Hise cg To raise his voice amidst the throng 
St ae ee ae sal Such ae his une mobi aban 
Pi hla opel age Ss ED To teach earth’s toiling sons. 
Thus dreamt the boy from year to year, 
Few summers had he seen; but yet Thus toiled, thus struggled he: 
He burned for knowledge then, Few were his friends: this object dear 
Though Fate was adverse, and unfit He grasped at manfully. 
Was he to cope with men. 
But water wears the hardest stones ; I saw him once again; ’twas when 
And plodding day by day He had essayedin song, 
Will bring us nearer to our homes, To cheer his toiling fellow-men, 
However far away. Their weary march along. , 
His face then wore a ate smile, 
‘ambition fired His eye a brighter blue; 
serite coatt title ais ht be His heart beat high. Reader, awhileg 
One of the mighty of rae earth ; This boy has talked with you! “ 
One of the good and free; Fraserburg. ivy A 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE ARTS IN ENGLAND, 


FROM THE SAXON 


INVASION. 


By J. W. Iszotson, aged 17, Artist, and Son of a Railway Clerk, Hull. 


From A.D. 449 To 1066. 


MUCH care was taken by the Roman gene- 
rals who commanded troops in England to 
civilize our ancestors. ‘They taught the 
arts and sciences to many of the British 
youths who had nct the opportunity of 
learning them before, as the Druids always 
kept the greatest part of themin the depths 
of superstition and ignorance. And it 
proved a very unfortunate day for them 
avhen the Romans were called to defend 
their own country from the barbarous tribes 
of the north. For whenthe Saxons invaded 
_the island, they had again relapsed into a 
state nearly allied to barbarism; for Alfred 
States that, on his accession, all learning 
and knowledge were extinguished in the 
Englisn nation; so that none who lived 
south of the Thames, and few south of the 
Humber, understood the common Church 
prayers, or were able to translate a single 
Latin sentenceinto English. But, bad as 
they were, the Saxons did little after the 
first iayasion of the Danes to improve the 
arts, 


The Anglo Saxon husbandmen had but a 
very imperfect knowledge of agriculture. 
They ploughed, sowed, and harrowed their 
lands, but their ploughs were very slight, and 
had but one handle. That they were un- 
acquainted with either water or wind mills 
for some time after their settlement in the 
country, appears from the circumstance 
that their women had to grind their corn 
with hand-mills. When the arts of the 
husbandmen were so imperfect, we may 
take it for granted that, that of gardening 
had not made much greater progress. There 
is, however, sufficient evidence to prove 
that gardens were cultivated, and fruit- 
trees planted and ingrafted, at this period, 
particularly by the monks, 


The useful art of architecture suffered no 
less than agriculture and others by the de- 
parture of the Romans. The famous Wil- 
fred, Bishop of York, and Benedict Biscop, 
founder of the Abbey of Wearmouth, did 
very much to forward architecture, in bring- 
ing masons from the Continent. It was 
not because the Anglo-Saxons had no taste 
for this art that they did not improve it, 
but it seems to be owing in a great measure 
to the unsettled state of the country, and 
the frequent depredations of the Danes, who 
made it a constant rule to burn all the 
houses, monasteries, and churches, wherever 
they went. The churches in the Saxon 


style are low, their pillars plain andclumsy, 
their walls immoderately thick, and their 
windows few and small, with semicircular 
arches at the top. 

Our ancestors were acquainted also with 
the arts of working in gold, silver, iron, 
lead, and jewels. St. Dunstan, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was the best blacks..ith, 
brazier, goldsmith, and engraver of his time, 
and from the following lines it appears that 
he was the inventor of the AZolian harp :— 


**St. Dunstan’s harp, on the church-wall, 
Upon a pin did hang: 
The harp itself, with strings and all, 
Untouch’d by hand did twang.” 


From the almost incredible number of 
battles fought in England about this time, 
we may infer that the pernicious art of 
shedding human blood was brought to 
greater perfection than useful and benefi- 
cent arts, 

Sculptors and painters were much en- 
couraged at this time; indeed the Saxons 
were well skilled in the art of painting on 
glass. But poetry was the most admired 
and cultivated. Alfred was the prince of 
of poets, and employed his talents to en- 
lighten the minds and civilize the manners 
of his subjects. The poets of the north 
were particularly famous, and much ca- 
ressed by the kings. Vocal and _ instru- 
mental music was also*much thought of: 
the instruments were the harp, the small 
pipe, the bagpipe, flute, and tabor. 


NorMAN Prertop—A.D. 1066—1216, 


Agriculture was greatly improved by the 
arrival of the Normans; for they, obtaining 
lands, cultivated them as they were wont to 
do in their native country. Architecture, 
also, was as much improved as agriculture. 
As peace and prosperity reigned in this 
country at this time, the religious set them- 
selves to increase the splendour of their 
places of divine worship; pulling down the 
old buildings raised in the days of Edgar 
and Edward the Confessor, and erecting 
others of greater magnificence in their 
place. Indeed the twelfth century was the 
time when architecture flourished most. 
William, knowing that it was-the want of 
fortified places which facilitated his con- 
quest, immediately set about building 
castles to retain it. ‘The principal were 
those of Dover, Windsor, Norwich, Exeter, 
and the Palace of Westminster. The first 
stone bridge across the Thames was built 
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A.D. 1176, by Peter of Colechurch, an 
ecclesiastic. 

Painting was chiefly used in the decora- 
tion of churches, of which those in the Ca- 
thedral of Canterbury were the most cele- 
brated. The materials used in ornamenting 
books were so durable that their missals 
still dazzle the eye with the brightness of 
their colour and the-splendour of their 
gilding. 

English poetry was but little cultivated 
during this period; but it did not fail for 
want of patronage, as Matilda, the wife of 
Henry I., was a generous patroness of poets, 
It was dangerous, however, in those times, 
to write satirical verses against those in 
power, Their music was grave and mea- 
sured, The organ was the instrument 
mostly used in sacred music. 


A.D. 1216—1399. 


Very little progress made in agriculture ; 
which may be easily accounted for by the 
fact that the country was almost always 
engaged in War, and so directing the minds 
of the people from the cultivation of their 
lands. Gardening had better success: 
every large castle or monastery had its 
garden, orchard, and sometimes its vine- 
yard, the English having at this time wine 
manufactured by themselves not much in- 
ferior to foreign wines. 

The cathedrals of York, Lincoln, Salis- 
bury, and Winchester, were erected in this 
age, which is generally allowed to have 
produced the finest and fairest models of 
what is called ‘lighter Gothic style of 
building.” The beauties of architecture 
peculiar to this age are steeples with spires 
and pinnacles, pillars formed of an assem- 
blage of columns, and lofty windows, some- 
times towering to a point, sometimes much 
enlarged, filled with glass stained with 
lively colours, representing the stories of 
saintsand martyrs. But aband of ingenious 
workmen of various countries contributed 
in a surprising degree to the greater ele- 
gance of architecture. These were called 
“Free Masons.” From various accounts 
sculpture and painting seem to have made 
progress during this age. Both public and 
private houses were ornamented with his- 
torical pictures. These are referred to by 
Chaucer :— 


*s Save on the wal’s old pourtrayture 
of horsemen, hauks, and houndis, 
And hart dire, al ful of woundis.” 


¢ 


Several musical instruments were now 
used. In the band of Edward III. were 
five trumpeters, one cyteler, five pipers, 
one fiddler, one tabret, one mabrer, two 
clarions, and three hautboys. 


A.D. 1399—1485. 


The Gothic style of architecture was now 
brought to perfection. King’s College at 
Cambridge, the Chapel of St. George at 
Windsor, the Divinity School at Oxford, 
and the College Church at Edinburgh, are 
good specimens of this beautiful style 
erected in this age. Gunpowder was now 
introduced into England. Some of their 
cannons discharged balls of 500 pounds 
weight, and required fifty horses to draw 
them, Many of the cannon-balls were made 
of stone; for, in 1419, Henry V. com- 
manded John South, Clerk of the Ordnance, 
to press a sufficient number of masons to 
make 7,000 cannon-balls in the quarries of 
Maidstone-heath. The discharging of red- 
hot balls from cannons was known and 
practised very early inthis period. In1418, 
red-hot balls of iron were discharged by the 
Duke of Gloucester when he besieged 
Cherburg. ; 

During this period that art of arts, print- 
ing, was introduced into this island from 
the Continent. The keeper of the Cathe- 
dral of Haerlem, Laurentius Coster, was the 
person who conceived the idea of typo- 
graphy, and he printed several small books 
in that city, with wooden blocks, bound 
together with threads. About the time of 
his death, one of his workmen escaped to 
Mentz with some of his types, and began 
printing there; encouraged and patronised 
by John Fust, a wealthy citizen. Metal 
types. were soon after invented by John 
Guttenberg, his assistant; and through this 
the city of Mentz claimed the honour of 
being the place where priuting was in- 
vented, William Caxton, a mercer of Lon- 
don, claims the honour of being the first 
who introduced the art into England with 
fusile types, in the year 1474, The first 
book he printed was entitled ‘* The Game 
of Chess.”’ 


A.D, 14856—1647. 


Agriculture and gardening had been much 
neglected during the civil wars, but now 
revived. Many fruit plants were brought 
over from the Continent, such as the pale 
gooseberry, the apricot, pippins, and seve- 
ral varieties of plums. The kop plant, 
salads, cabbages, carrots, turnips, musk 
melon, and artichoke, were now first intro- 
duced. The flower. gardens received a beau- 
tiful addition in the gilliflower, the carna- 
tion, the rose of Provence, and the damask 
and musk roses. At this time, also, clover 
was brought from the Netherlands. 

The best specimen of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of this period is the Chapel of 
Hienry VIII., erected at Westminster 
Abbey; itis an assemblage of various or- 
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ders. The nobility of the land now scught 
to have their abodes built with more ele- 
gance and better accommodation. Hamp- 
ton Court is a standing monument of the 
magnificence of Cardinal Wolsey. But the 
habitations of the peasantry were sti!l poor 
and wretched, and those of the gentlemen 
were but thatched buildings composed of 
timber. 

The sixteenth century saw Italy the seat of 
thefine arts. Michael Angelo, Corregio, Bra- 
mante, Raphael, and Titian, were the most 
celebrated painters. Michael Angelo 
erected the cupola upon that magnificent 
edifice, St. Peter’s Cathedral, Rome; Bra- 
mante drew the plan of it. Angelo shone 
at Florence, Titian in the Venetian school, 
and Corregio in that of Lombardy; but 
Raphael made the Roman school most 
famous. Good artists were also produced 
in Flanders. In Germany, Holbein, the 
scholar of Albert Durer, made himself cele- 
brated. He was invited to London, and 
had for his patron and protector Henry 
VIII. It was he who flattered Anne of 
Cleves, Henry’s fourth wife, who, when the 
King saw her, called her ‘‘an old Flanders 
Mare.”’ This Queen he soon divorced, but 
allowed her to live in England on a pension 
of £3,000. An anecdote is often related 
showing the high es'eem in which Henry 
held Holbein, wherein he exclaims, ‘Of 
seven peasants I can make as many lords, 
but I cannot make one Holbein.” Henry 
spoke wisely this once ; it was out of mor- 
tal man’s power to do it! In Kensington 
Palace there are eighty-nine drawings of 
this master’s. He ence drew a fly on a 
portrait so well that many persons at- 
tempted to brush it off. Poetry was culti- 
vated by the courtiers of Henry VIII. 
Amongst the poets of this period appear 
the brave but unfortunate Surry and Sir 
Thomas Wyat; but brightest of all the 
immortal Shakspeare. 


A.D. 1547—1603. 


On agriculture during this period we 
must speak alittle. The general steck of 
aliment was greatly increased by the intro- 
duction of that invaluable root the potato. 
This excellent root is said to have been 
brought from Santa Fé, New Spain, in the 
year 1565, by Captain Hawkins. It 
were soon after planted by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh on his lands in Ireland, who, not 
knowing anything of the root, ate the apple, 
which he found so nauseous that he had 
nearly consigned the, whole crop to destruc- 
tion ; but the spade soon brought to light 
the true potato, which soon after became a 
favourite eatable. The land was now 
cheap and productive, as may be learned 
from one of Bishop Latimer’s sermons, in 


which he states: ‘‘ My father was a yeoman 
and had a farm of three or four pounds, 
upon which he tilled enough to keep half a 
dozen men. He had pasture for a hun- 
dred sheep, and my mother milked thirty 
cows. He kept his son at home till he 
went to the university ; married his daugh- 
ters with five pounds a piece; kept hospi- 
tality with his neighbours ; and gaye some 
alms to the poor. And all this he did out 
of one farm.”’ ‘Towards the close of the 
sixteenth century a mixed system of archi- 
tecture was adopted, the finest example of 
which was Theobalds, the seat of Elizabeth’s 
secretary, Lord Burleigh, who also built 
Hatfield House, and Asterley House, with 
the Royal Exchange (which perished by 
the fire of London in 1666), by Sir Thomas 
Gresham. Houses were generally built of 
strong timber. With regard to sculpture, 
some medallions were struck ; the principal 
one was commemorative of the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada; the motto inscribed 
on it was, ‘‘ Afflavit Deus, et dissipantur,’’, 
—‘* God raised a storm and the enemy were 
scattered.”?” Painting was not much cul- 
tivated during this period, but it was en- 
couraged by Elizabeth, who liked to see 
portraits cf herself. The flame of poetry 
was stifled till the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Spenser, whose best work is the 
‘‘¥airy Queen,” then sprang up out of the 
maze of obscurity. No satires were writ- 
ten till the latter part of this queen’s reign, 
and then only a few. Music appears to 
have been much cultivated at this time ; it 
was taught from notes. Elizabeth herself 
was a performer on the lute, and loved to 
hear loud music, so that she used te listen 
during her meals to ‘‘twelve trumpets and 
two kettle drums, which, together with 
fifes, corneis, and side drums, made the 
hall ring for half an hour together.’ 


A.D. 1603—1688. 


Agriculture made considerable progress, 
and many books and pamphlets written on 
the subject; but still the English depended 
on the continental nations for bread, for 
two millions sterling went out at one time 
for corn. ‘The greatest architect of this age 
was Inigo Jones, whose masterpiece is the 
old palace of Whitehall. The principal 
painters who flourished at this time were 
Vandyke, Vansomer, Janson, Honthorst, 
Reubens, and Mytens. Engraving, in the 
reion of Charles I., began to be ardently 
studied as an art. The first engraver of 
note in England was Wineslans Hollar, a 
native of Prague. The principal poets of 
this period were Waller, Lee, and Otway. 


A.D. 1688—1851. 
For the last fifty years agriculture has 
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been very much improved by societies 
formed for that purpose. And gardening 
has arrived at a very high state of perfec- 
tion, for which we are chiefly indebted to 
the taste and genius of Kent. y 

The printing of linen and cotton clothes 
surpass those of India. The paper used 
for rooms is made to imitate velvet, satin, 
&¢e., and even to rival tapestry. Our car- 
pets can vie with those of Persia, which, 
perhaps, may be seen at the Exhibition of 
all Nations. The architects of this period 
are Sir Christopher Wren, the originator 
and builder of St. Paul’s (an ecclesiastical 
edifice which can only be surpassed by St. 
Peter’s at Rome), Chambers, Wyat, Adam, 
and many others. The poets are Dryden, 
Pope, Thomson, Gray, Cowper, Goldsmith, 
Beattie, Ramsey, Burns, Southey, Pratt, 
Hayley, Ogilive, and Bloomfield. The 
painters are Hogarth, Scott, West, Copley, 
and Reynolds. 


‘‘These have painted as! 


became the sons of freedom.”’ . Engraving 
has made less progress in England for the 
last century than painting. Music. has 
greatly progressed andis much encouraged. 
The only way of arriving at a knowledge 
of the progress of the arts is to contrast the 
last period with the first; and as the exhi- 
bition of Somerset-house promoted (as I 
believe it did) a spirit of emulation among 
the artists, causing the public to pay 
more attention to the progress of the arts, 
it is to be wished (and probably it will) that 
the ‘‘ Great Industrial Exhibition ”’ of this 
year will prove a means of great encourage- 
ment, and that it will bring forth benefits a 
hundred fold greater than those which at- 
tended the exhibition of painting and: sculp- 
ture to which I havereferred; and. also that 
Britain, our beloved isle, may shine with 
more than its accustomed splendour amidst 
the productions of ‘‘ all nations.’ 
hi 


THE INEBRIATE: 
A TRAGEDY, IN TWO ACTS, 


FOUNDED ON A RECENT FACT, 


By Jonn Greet, Decorative Painter, Leamington Spa. 


Act I, 


Lo! the drunkard reeling cometh 
From the tavern’s madden’d crew ; 
Not because he ’s loth to tarry, 
As his jovial comrades do: 


Nor because he’s lost his relish 

For the tapster’s “ stout ” supply— 
For he erst was loudly boasting 

He could drink the cellar dry! 


Way; tis ’cause his money faileth, 
Tat the rude, ungrateful host, 
By the scalp and waistband, hurls him 

Bump! against the curbing post. 


Trundle, trundle, hies his beaver ; 
Lo! his faithless heels rebound ; 
And again his red proboscis 
Woos the hard, unyielding ground! 


Consternation, cries, and hurry, 

Seize, anon, the passers-by, _ 
Varied, now and then, by greetings— 
~ “ Ah! you've gota load, my boy. 


Shrugs, and “hems!” and wry grimaces, 
Current pass the throng between ; 

Lod some wag hath pinned a placard 
T'o his rusty velveteen ! 


Youth and age acquire fresh gusto ; 
New accessions hail the spree ; 

Beldames, from:the garret windows, 
Shake their sides for very glee! 


See, another arduous effort, 

Stands he reeling, senseless, dumb, 
And his head ’s as full’of noises 

As if ’twas a kettle-drum ! 


Houses, lamp-posts, seem to rotate ; 
Trees all upside-down appear ; 

Now ’twixt heaven and earth he topples— 
Now tugs on, he knows not where ! 


Monosyllabic bemoanings, 
“ Yeps,” and “ugs,” and stifled sighs, 
Follow fast the liquefactions 
Streaming from his nose and eyes. 


Kind, compassionating people, 
Bid him go in quiet home, ; 
Where, perchance, a wife and ofispring 
Anxious wait their sire’s return. 


‘Words are powerless—ineffectual ; 


As well reason with a stone: 
He hath scarce a thought or impulse 
He can fairly call his own. 
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_ Up, again: he staggers forward, 

_ And his ieopert hose and coat, 
. Like so many grotesque streamers, 
-On the breezes oddly float. 


Stumble, stumble ; every effort 
-_ Does but end like smoke and froth ; 
Down again—old gravitation 

Bids him kiss his mother earth! 


Now he spies the wily “ Peeler ” 
~ YJlasting up the thronged street ; 
‘And, intent upon escaping, 
“Once more rises on his feet. 


When, scarce two short paces travers’d, 
His supports begin to fail ; 

- Down he topples—none can save him— 

}so Near a maid with milking pail! 


fi 
he? 


iil 

Down the warm white fluid streameth— 
Down the maid, too, in the loam; 

Prostrate wallows the inebriate, 
Well-nigh smothered with the foam! 


Sprawling, sweating, roaring, groaning, 
With milk, mire, and loam replete, 
The enraged police arrests him: 
Now the mischief is complete ! 


Loud menaces, threats, and parries, 
Tempt the drunkard to resist ; 

When straightway the burly sheriff 
Pinions his rebellious wrist. 


Off he drags him to the lock-up— 
Now the massive bolt hath slid ; 

And he’s got a wretched lodging, 
Thro’ not doing as was bid! 


Act Il- 


Hour chased hour in quick succession ; 
Night with sable vesture came ; 

When the huge stronghold was menac’d 
With a tall devouring flame. 


Pumps and engines, yells and hootings, 
Mingle with distracting cries ; 

And the flames augment their fury, 
And in fiercer triumph rise. 


“Where’s the drunkard —where’x the 
drunkard 2” - 
Voices from without exclaim: 
Look! his wife and children sally 
To the source of heat and flame! 


No responsive tidings echo ; 
‘he enigma ’s still unloom’d; 
But ’tis on all hands conjectured 
He is ’neath the wreck entomb’d. 


Offspring, all are panic-stricken, 
And the wife—a maniac, chill— 

Is upborne on human shoulders, 
‘he dread eup of woe to fill! 


The hot fabric sweats and hisses, 
Now tis levell’d with the ground ; 
Not a niche is unconsumed— 
Still, the drunkard is not found! 


Loud and various the surmises ; 
All are with amazement ripe ; 


| But, ’tis settled, the disaster 


Was occasioned by his pipe. 


One attests that thro’ the grating 
Of the captive’s lonely cell, 

He beheld th’ inflam’d narcotic, 
And the sparks alternate fell. 


Soon the straw on which he wallow’d 
By degrees to redness grew; 

He would fain have made his exit— 
This, alas! he could not do. 


Quick the flaming vortex wound him 
In its dread, malignant hold; 

And tl’ inebriate died a victim, 
In an agony untold! 


TOWN LABOURERS, AND THE MEANS OF THEIR MORAL 
ELEVATION. 


By ArcHIRnaLp CUTHBERTSON, Labourer, Greenock. 


THE happiness of all the different sections 
of society is desirable. No class pro- 
gresses more slowly than the Jdadourers. 
Mere labourers do not keep pace with me- 
chanics and artisans; nor should this sur- 
prise us, the former having fewer means of 
~ profiting than the latter. It may be said, 
Why did they not learn a trade? Negli- 
gence or idleness may have prevented some, 
but there are many who have been deprived 
of learning any regular occupation by 


causes wholly beyond their control; and 
though it is clear that in every communit 
there must be some to perform that wor 
which requires the least skill, it does not 
follow that this class should be neglected 
and exposed to misery and crime. The 
fate of the town labourer is sometimes 
fearful; and it becomes a duty to inquire, 
_I. What are the causes which produce these 
lamentable effects ? ; 

POVERTY is one great cause of the de- 
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moralization of the labourer. It is an old 
saying, “The hardest work and the worst 
pay.” Many a struggle the poor man has 
to keep a respectable position in society. 
Let us take a glance at one of them: one 
who is industrious, moral, and hones’, in 
good health and in the prime of life, so 
that our standard may be above the mark. 
Suppose him to be in work. He has some 
enjoyments. He is surrounded by a wife 
and little ones, who are very dear to him; 
his wages amount to 1s. 8d. or 2s. per day ; 
his good woman has much to do to make 
‘‘both ends meet ;” they struggle to keep 
out of debt, perhaps fall behind, and get 
inte some shopkeeper’s book. Rent is an- 
other source cf care added to these anxie- 
ties. One fortnight’s attack of sickness, 
and starvation is staring him in the face ; 
he suffers least for himself; it is the thought 
of his starving wife and children that ren- 
ders him most miserable. New trials await 
him upon his recovery: his employer 
wants him no longer; the pawnbroker 
is resorted to; in a short time he has 
nothing left to pawn; there is nothing for 
him but the workhouse, except to beg, 
or to steal. These trials are sufficient to 
test the sternest virtue, and there are 
many who have sunk under the pressure of 
such circumstances almost beyond all hope 
of recovery. There are some who, by the 
strictest prudence, forethought, and eco- 
nomy, are enabled in a great measure to 
evade these dangers, nay, who rise above 
their class, showing by their conduct that the 
best feelings of humanity are not restricted 
to any class of men. 


ee ee ee 


IGNORANCE is a great cause of the de- 
moralization of the labourer. Ignorance 
is closely allied to poverty, at least as re- 
gards this class of the community, who are 
unable, in many cases, to grapple success- 
fully with every difficulty, and, conse- 
quently, some desideratum must be left 
undose, and, from their mistaken views, 
their own education, or that of their chil- 
dren, is counted of minor importance; 
and their children grow up without proper 
training, learning a bad example from 
the influences around them, lost to society, 
and a fearful barrier in the way of pro- 
gressive civilization. 

PREJUDICE is the offspring of ig- 
norance. An abhorrence of all new plans 
intended and adapted for public benefit 
by philanthropic men; sanitary reform, 
savings-banks, the temperance move- 
ment, all receive their anathema; and 
as regards smaller measures of reform they 
entertain the same views; they hold fast 


to the miscalled ‘‘ good old way.’’ They tell} 


us that it is impossible to save a penny, yet 
many of them will expend pounds on in- 
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toxicating drinks, and not unfrequently 
they perform the last sacred offices to their 
deceased friends under the influence of spi- 
i ritous liquors. Still we are told that these 
are the good old customs. Oh that we 
could expel the demon of prejudice ovt 
| from amongst us ! 

The INFLUENCE OF BAD EXAMPLE tends 
to demoralize the labourer. Having to live 
in the meanest dwellings, he is brought 
into contact with the idler, the profane 
swearer, the drunkard, the dishonest, the 
prostitute. Being familiar with vice he 
too often embraces it. The crimes around 
him lead him to suppose that no honest 
man can makea living. Such thoughts too 
often lead to action; and the evil road 
once trodyman-rushes with rapid and fear- 
ful strides down the hill of misery, disease, 
and death. But, on the other hand, many 
there are who escape these dangerous 
snares, and come forth with hands wn- 


stained, raising their heads among the vir- 
tuous of the land, acting well their paris. 
These do much in the way of reaction against 
evil influences by their example. ‘These 


are cheering and hopeful signs. 


Il. THE MEANS OF THEIR MORAL ELE- 
VATION. The question, How is the moral 


elevation of the iabourer to be effected? is 
one of vast importance. Were we to visit 
some of the homes and haunts of the poor 
and wretched, we could not fail to observe 
scenes darker than we have attempted to 
delineate; but still through all this gloom 
light has sprung up. Many agencies are 
now at work in the good cause. ‘The tem- 
perance advocate has been among them. 
The Christian missionary has been exerting 
his well-intentioned efforts in their behalf. 
Sabbath-schools have added their quota. 
A cheap and healthy press is throwing out 
its treasures far and wide. Ragged schools 
have done good; and may we rezpectfully — 
hint, why may not ragged churches ? 


We are all] labourers; each one has his 
own part to perform, and as we act our part 
in the great drama of life so must the con- 
sequences be good or evil. We see, then, 
the great importance of knowledge to 
enable us to act judiciously and help 
the onward movement of the age. We 
would call upon all those who are 
earnestly anxious for the elevation of the 
poorer classes to begin practically to work, 
and use every just means which an enlight- 
ened age suggests, to free our brethren 
from their bondage, The work may pro- 
ceed but slowly, but let not this discourage 
us; let us each one be able to say truth- 
fully that we have at least done something 
for the cause of suffering humanity. If we 
all take a part in this glorious cause, if 
each one endeavoureth to do a little, if we 
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would ali lend a helping hand, according 
to our means and our abilities, how soon 
would the good time dawn upon us! 

We would impress upon the mind of the 
labourer the-benefits which would result 
from evading the companionship of the im- 
moral and depraved, and in seeking the so- 
ciety of the pure and virtuous ; for as sure 
as the effects of confinement in an unhealthy 
atmosphere tends to the disease of the body, 
so surely does familiarity with bad society 
produce a diseased mind. 

In conclusion, were the employers of la- 
bourers to give a small advance of wages 
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to the sober, intelligent, and industrious, 
it would be beneficial in a two-fold point of 
view, as it would be a great means of en- 
ticing others to pursue a good course of 
conduct, that they, too, might receive the 
same reward ; and it is obvious that sober 
and intelligent workmen would be a benefit 
to the masters, even though they should 
receive better wages,* and thus it would 
benefit both the proprietor and the work- 
man. 


* See ‘‘ Beggs’ Lectures on the Moral Elevation 
of the People.” 


TO THE WORKING WOMEN OF BRITAIN. 


By Janet Hamirron, Shoemaker’s Wife, Longlone, Lanarkshire. 


‘Workine Women or Brivatn, Davcurers, WivEs, AND Moturers or WoRKING 
Men 5; — 

A sister addresses you; one of your own class; the daughter, wife, and mother 
of working men; one who has been afflicted in many of your afflictions, and in 
whose experience there have been but few calls to ‘‘ rejoicewith them that rejoice,” 
but many ‘‘ to weep with those that weep ;’’ one who, while rearing a fast-increas- 
ing family, has often foundit necessary to *‘ rise early and sit late, and to eat the bread 
of carefulness ;”’ and although never in wantof the necessaries of life, yet often 
without any of its luxuries; and having both her mental and corporeal powers 
sufficiently taxed while endeavouring to discharge the sacred duties which every 
mother owes to her children, however humble her station or scanty her means, 
Working women, I have here identified myself with you as a sister ; as such I hope 
you will not be offended if, in addressing you, I should use ‘ great plainness of 
speech ;”’ for, indeed the signs of the times bear upon them the broad evidences of 
the very low standard of our mental status. 

The spirit of progress is now abroad, and loudly and imperiously calls upon us 
to institute and practise a vigorous discipline of our minds, and to employ every 
available resource for strengthening our defences, and repairing the breaches through 
which, by our puerile ignorance, cruel neglect, and a careless indifference in mat- 
ters of self-culture and self-restraint, we have allowed the most deadly enemies of 
our race to pass into the domestic citadel and slay our children before our eyes. © 
Let us, then, be up and doing, that our reproach may be taken away from among 
men. Let us adopt for our motto the words by which a working man, Paul the 
Apostle and tentmaker, incited the conyerts of the eross to onward progress—‘ 'The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand}; let us, therefore, cast off the works of dark- 
ness, and let us put on the armour of light,” 

Youne Women, I hope that you will appreciate the beauty and fitness of our 
motto. I trust that the night of your ignorance and disability as a class is far 
spent, and that the day is at hand in which you will give an earnest and devoted 
application to the many means of mental improvement which lie strewed around 
you, as thick as the leaves of autumn. The right use of these will place you in a 
position to cast off the works of darkness, and assume that armour of light which 
is both your defence and your glory. Do you inquire what is that light? As- 
suredly it is not the light of your eyes, about which some one may have been 
whispering in your ears; neither is it that light which light and vapid conversa- 
tion throws upon light and trivial subjects. No; but it is the light of mind; the 
brightness of an enlightened understanding and a cultivated intellect. And this 
robe of light you may win and wear at far Less vost, in anxiety and privation, than 
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you have sometimes undergone for the possession of a fashionable dress, too ex- 
pensive for your conyenience, Piso 4 — 5 I e 

Dear girls, would that my weak hand could assist you in drawing aside the 
darkening veil which too generally shrouds your untaught and undisciplined minds, 
so that the light of heaven might penetrate into their darkest recesses. But with 
me, in this matter, there is only the will, there is not the way; but I will tell you 
of a book, the Boox or Gop; a book of which it is said that ‘‘ the entering in of its 
words gives light, making wise the simple ;’’ and there is not a book in the world 
so well adapted for ministering to the peculiar necessities of woman's position. 
Give, then, its pages a diligent perusal, and you will find light, instruction, and 
guidance in every state of life; nay, more, you will be encouraged consoled, and 
elevated, when you find, in the high vocation to which many of onr sex have. been 
called, the strongest incentives to the pursuit of light and knowledge. Here, then, 
read how the humble Mary, the wife of a working carpenter, bore on her bosom 
the Divine Child who was called “the Son of the Highest,” and heard from his 
lips the tender name of mother. And when on earth the Great Teacher had not 
where to lay his head, was it not women who followed him, and ministered, to. him 
of their substance? It was women who hung upon the word which. fell from his 
lips, and eagerly presented their children to Him, that He might give them his 
blessing. Here read of Lazarus raised from the dead, with the astonished Jews 
who were witnesses of the fact grouped around him; and, while Martha, is cum 
bered in preparing and serving the evening repast, Mary sits down at the feet of 
Jesus to hear his words, and finds her reward in his approbation. And let the 
reproof administered to Martha come home to the bosom of every female who aims 
to excel in domestic economy, and the practice of all the ha/f-virtues; for her 
mission is but half completed, if she has not joined to these an intelligent and 
cultivated mind, which seeks after, and uses every opportunity of obtaining, 
mental improvement, and, above all, makes choice of ‘‘ that good part that shall 
not be taken away,” 

Worxinc Women, shall I here make the sad supposition that there are amongst 
us those who either cannot read at all, or do it so imperfectly that the sense is 
obscured or lost in the attempt? Alas! for the woman who is thus engaged in 
the battle of life; she is indeed unarmed and undefended ; for from utter ignorance 
to moral turpitude there is but one step. To all who labour under this sad dis- 
ability I feel myself obliged to say, that from whatever impediment or cause your 
childhood has been so fearfully neglected, yet, now that you have arrived at 
womanhood, and in full possession of all your faculties, and gifted with an ordinary 
degree of natural ability, you are quite inexcusable if you persist in remaining 

nder your present dangerous and degrading disqualification. You must surely 
have some acquaintance or neighbour, companion or relative, who will readily 
impart to you such a knowledge of letters as will enable you gradually to improve 
yourself, by dint of patience and perseverance, into a competent English, reader, 
I adjure you, by all your hopes of happiness in this world and your prospects in 
the next, that you will not allow a false shame, engendered by pride, to deter you 
from immediately yielding to this most urgent necessity ; for this false shame is 
but a feather in the balance when weighed against the real shame, and, I may add, 
the danger, of your present incapacity to read. HOE 

And now on all of you, my sisters, whether married or single, who have acquired 
the habit of reading correctly, I would impress this fact, that it is not enough for 
you to possess the key of knowledge, unless, by properly applying it, you unlock 
the treasures contained in the vast and various stores of suitable books which 
press upon your acceptance at every turn, and from which you may, by an intel- 
ligent and discriminating assiduity, make a selection of such gems of price as will 
adorn your minds and enrich your hearts. In aword, let us aim at being ‘ fervent 
in spirit,’’ while at the same time we are “‘ diligent in business.’ It is good to be 
‘ndustrious and provident ; still these are qualities which we possess in common 
with the bee and the ant; and the most tidy housewife, in her clean and well- 
ordered apartment, will find herself rivalled by the wren in her neat little domicile ; 
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and the most affectionate mother, while watching over, protecting, and nourishing 
her little ones, will find that a hen with a brood of chickens will perform all those 
tender offices as zealously and effectually as she can herself. Had woman no 
nobler duties to perform, no higher destinies to fulfil, then, indeed, she would find 
rivals in many of the beasts that perish, in the proper performance of those offices 
which it has pleased mankind generally to consider as her most essential attributes. 

But while we are called as a class to work and to minister, let us not forget that 
we are also called by the spirit of the times to move and to act in a nobler sphere thati 
we have hitherto been permitted to occupy by the usages of society ; for, while it has 
greeted with its approval and co-operation the exertions used for the moral 
elevation of the working classes, it has failed to recognise in an equal degree the 
important and influential position which we hold in regard to this elevation, as 
being the wives of working men and the mothers of their children. And, amongst 
all its appliances for that ennobling purpose, it has neglected to enlist in the cause 
of progress the powerful elements of moral strength, which will be found to exist in 
an equal degree with man in every well-regulated female mind, wherever a just 
and generous encouragement has been given to its development. But I am afraid 
that in our case that spirit of predominance and exclusiveness which, with afew 
exceptions, has met us at every turn, has done its work, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, we are lowered in our own estimation so far as to acquiesce in our implied 
inferiority ; and it is too painfully apparent that we have neglected ourselves and 
the talents intrusted to us, which, like the servant in the parable, we have hid in 
the earth ; and now, when called upon for the product, we are apt to reply in the 
same sullen spirit— Take that which is thine own, for I knew thou wert a hard 
master, reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not 
strewed.”’ ' 

Workine Women, in addressing you I must speak the truth, however startling 
and invidious it may appear. It is ‘‘ more in sorrow than in anger”’ that I express 
my conviction of the truth of the charge preferred against us as a class, that, after 
full allowance made for our condition in life, and the impediments which lie in our 
way to the acquirement of knowledge and the possession of literary tastes and 
abilities, we have hitherto sadly misused our opportunities, and are but miserable 
laggards in the march of mind. We must confess that we have fallen immea- 
surably short of the standard attained by the females of the upper and middle 
classes, who, by a zealous improvement of their mental resources—by reading, 
thinking, and composing—hayve strengthened and embellished their minds, while 
they have adorned and enriched the literature of their country. 

But while I would say, perish the thought which would induce us to believe that 
we are less liberally endowed by the Author of our existence with the elements of 
thought, the gifts of mind, and all the tender, pure, and deep sensjbilities which are 
indigenous to the soil of woman’s heart, still, I appeal to your own candour, and 
to all who are close and earnest observers, if they do not find the charge proved 
against us by the spirit and matter of our conversational intercourse with men and 
with each other; and, which is more important still, in the manner and matter of 
our converse and demeanour in the midst of our children and families. 

Workine Muy, a word with you. Lay not the “flattering unction to your souls”’ 
that you are guiltless in this matter. I ask you, in the name of the women of your 
class, if you have not made it apparent, both in your spirit and manner, on all 
occasions of social intercourse, that you prefer matter to mind in almost every 
period, relation, and situation of life in which you may be more intimately asso- 
ciated with our sex? With a few exceptions, is it not true that in early manhood 
the qualities you admire, and the attractions which are most powerful in leading 
you to form particular attachments, consist chiefly in dress, complexion, and 
figure, with the piquant manner of uttering ‘bald, disjointed chat,’’ silly repartees, 
and pretty nothings? while a quiet, unobtrusive girl, who loves reading, and 
possesses a well-informed mind, and a heart rich in all the sweetest, truest sym- 
pathies of woman, will often find herself neglected, and even avoided, as a bore in 
company, when you cax find ‘metal more attractive?’ It follows, as a matter of 
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course, that young women, naturally wishing to stand well in your good graces, 
with a view to their future settlement in life, will be more anxious to possess and 
show off the attractions most likely to insure your preference than to cultivate and 
‘‘ covet earnestly the best gifts ;’’ those gifts of the mind which, in your estimation, 
if we may judge from appearances, are only ‘* customs more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance.” - 

The sequel of all this is, that the young woman is made a wife ; and time, which 
works wonders, will supply you with a test to prove if you have indeed chosen an 
helpmeet for you, and a mother for your children; one who will make it her chief 
care ‘* to rear the tender thought’ and watch over their souls as one that must 
give an account. But ‘men donot gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ;"* 
and shall the mother, who never felt the necessity—never made the attempt by 
self-culture—to improve her mind or enrich her heart by cultivating the Christian 
virtues and womanly charities—shall she, or can she feel what every good mother 
must feei, that while she is lovingly ministering to all the bodily requirements of 
her children, she is but keeping in repair, cleaning, and polishing the beautiful 
casket which holds within a spiritual jewel of more inestimable value than the 
gains of a whole world ? 

Working Men, I trust you will be candid enough to draw a true inference; and 
form a just conclusion on this subject. If you are really in earnest in your endea- 
vours to advance your order, and if you really believe that there is ‘' a good: time 
coming,”’ then be assured, and experience will prove the assertion, that you must 
feel the necessity, aye, and act promptly upon it, of including the females of your 
class, and more particularly the young—the future mothers of future men—in every 
movement for furthering the intellectual advancemeut of your order, Tf you fail in 
this, there will be just cause for fear that the ‘* time coming’’ will not be produe-~ 
tive of such an amount of real and permanent “ good’’ as you at present seemi to 
anticipate. 

I have somewhere read, in an anecdote of Napoleon, that one day, in conversa- 
tion with Madame de Stael, he abruptly.proposed to her this question—* Pray, 
Madam, what do you suppose to he the most necessary and most effectual agent for 
the production of good men and good subjects?” ‘ Goop MoruExs’”’ was her brief 
but most emphatie response—a response which my heart echoed with a throb 
of pride and pleasure when I found that this gifted lady must have entertained the 
same idea, felt the same conviction, and held the same opinion, nay, had expressed 
herself in the same words, which I would have chosen to utter my sentiments on’ 
this subject ; for I believe that all who are truly interested in the welfare of their 
own country in particular, and of human nature in general—al] who are earnestly 
inquiring after the best methods for compassing the elevation of the working and 
lower classes of society—will, after a searching and candid investigation, and a 
patient tracing of effects to their existing causes, feel a strong conviction, while 
Witnessing the vast, I had almost said, the hopeless, aggregate of juvenile ignorance, 
depravity, crime, and wretchedness, that a frightful amount of it is consequent on 
the want of good mothers, and the presence and influetice of the ignorant and the 
vicious, whether in our crowded eities, large manufacturing towns, populous 
mining districts, or extensive public works. ad oy 


IT WILL COME—THE BETTER TIME—YET, BOYS! 
By WALTER WELDON, Dyer, Loughborough. 


Ir will come—the better time—yet, boys! 
Despite the obstructions which Might, 

While its own interests it doth forget, boys, 
Would place in the path of the Right. 

Its coming there’s none can preyent, boys, 
Whate’er be the stations they fill; 

For whate’er else on earth may be sent, bay 
The Better Time must come and wil. 
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It will come, whate’er they may say, boys ! 


The base Mammon-worshipping crew ; 
It will come, the glorious day, boys, 
In which mau to man shall be true. 
Long ages it hath been foretold, boys, 2 
And long though it lingers, we still 
Are nearer than men were of old, boys, 
And the Better Time must come and awil/. 


Would ye know the time when it will come, boys? 
When that ye have made the earth fit 
Tor goodness and truth for a home, boys, 
Ye’ll mourn not the absence of 7¢. 
And this is a work ye may do, boys, 
If duty ye will but fulfil ; 
Then be ve but earnest and true, boys, 
And the Better Time must come and will. 


GEOLOGY AND ATHEISM. 


By Davin McBurniz, Dyer, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


A CONSIDERATION of ascertained facts, 
logical and historical, as well as experi- 
mental, leads to the conclusion that the 
present* backwardness in knowledge, in 
science, and in civilization and refinement, 
is in a great measure attributable to the 
few years of man’s existence upon earth, 
And the geological observations which go 
so far to establish this view of the history 
of our species, is strictly experimental, 
and based upon phenomena evidencing the 
fact of creative power being exerted at an 
era, or successive eras, of the world’s his- 
tory anterior to the present; and lastly, 
manifesting itself in raising the present 
state of things from the chaos consequent 
upon some destructive revolution at a more 
remote epoch of its existence. 

And, perhaps, there have been few sub- 
jects about which, at one period, more strife 
has been generated, and more open contro- 
versial war waged, with equal firmness and 
uncompromising determination by the par- 
ties on both sides of the question, than 
Geology, considered with regard to the 
views it generates of the age and past 
history of the globe. 

Lhe immensity of the scope allowed on 
all sides of the question for debate and 
speculation, and the great importance in- 
volved within it, though not necessarily in- 
volving any of the essential doctrines of 
Revelation, tended, while awakening reason, 
to arouse prejudice, declamatory intole- 
rance and error, by spreading the fallacious 
supposition that an attempt was being 
made to undermine the strongholds of the 
Truth, and overturn, with one blow, the 
whole Mosaic account of the Creation. But 
while these suppositions were entertained 


by many good and pious men, another’ 


shout, but of an opposite nature, was 
raised from a different quarter. The cham- 
pions of infidelity, though probably seeing 
the non-discrepancy between the data 
evolved by geologists and the records of 
Moses, seized the opportunity so uninten- 
tionally thrown before them, and attempted 
by the facts brought to light to consolidate 
the baseless superstructure of that wretched 
Atheism which blasts, and withers, and de- 
stroys. Thus it is that the most.jealous 
and unflinching friends of a system are 
often its worst enemies. 

It is the theory, or rather the demon- 
strated fact, of the indefinite antiquity of 
the matter of the present globe, and a suc- 
cession of arrangements differing from and 
antecedent to the present, upon which the 
whole controversy has been based, inas- 
much as the anti-geologists charge the ad- 
vocates of the science with a direct viola- 
tion, on the side of scepticism, of the Mosaic 
account of the six days’ work of Creation. 
This alarm upon the question has, however, 
been wholly unsustained by facts, as the ar- 
gument, when conducted in a proper spirit, | 
has been ably shown to leave the whole 
history untouched and entire; and at the 
same time to show, with the utmost con- 
sistency, that the principal conclusions 
drawn from the laborious investigations of 
geologists neither clash with each other, 
nor with the sacred history of our world. 

We have, in the commencement of the 
Mosaic history, whatis generally termed an 
account of the Creation; but the arrange- 
ment of this orderly world out of the pre- 
viously commingling chaos cannot properly 
be said to have been begun until the latter 
clause of the second verse, where it is said 
‘* the spirit of God moved upon the face of 
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othe waters,’’.. Now, anterior to the com- 
-Mmencement, of this creation of material 
order, and beauty, and organic existence, we 
are) plainly told that: ‘‘ In. the: beginning 
«God-created: the heavens and the earth, and 
‘the earth .was-without form and void; and 
-darkness-was upon the, face of the deep.” 
»And:it seems to be that the first, and first 
half of the second, verseabove quoted, does 
not convey the ‘meaning that the abstract 
matter of the world was first ushered into 
existence at the same period assigned by 
‘Moses for-the commencement of the first 
day’s operations; but that. God, at some 
period remote and unascertainable, was, out 
of nothing, the original Creator of the plastic 
matter, which, at the time his narrative 
begins, was in a state of chaos, and out of 
which He framed the magnificent super- 
structure of the present globe. In this in- 
terpretation of the Scripture narrative there 
is no inconsistency. ‘lhe creation of mat- 
ter hada beginning; but since it was first 
first ealled into being it has been the theatre 
of many,physical revolutions, and we may, 
instead of limiting its bare existence to the 
short space of six thousand years, without 
unduly outraging probabilities, consider it 
to have existed for millions of years, or to 
rise to such incalculable sums as to baffle 
arithmetic and the comprehension of man. 
This view of the subject may, with all jus- 
tice, be entertained; for: while it leaves en- 
tire the records of Moses, itgives unbounded 
scope for the investigations of geology. 
Here, however, the advocates of Atheism 
eame: forth, and. thought, or pretended to 
think, that they drew additional strength 
to. support. their. argument of matter’s 
eternity, from the facts brought to light by 
the elaborate investigations of this science. 
‘They stated boldly and with open declama- 
tion their adoption of geological data as 
tending to abet their cause, and thus gave 
an additional inducement for the fierce 
hostility.of the opponents of the new geo- 
logical doctrines. But it is evident that 
though .we allow an indefinite series of 
revolutions with succeeding arrangements 
of. the globe may, and evidently have oc- 
curred, even so numerousas to baffle human 
calculation,—by going backwards millions 
of millions, of -years in search of the re- 
motest) economies, we do not advance the 
one-millionth part of a second towards a 
commencement of that eternity which 
never hada beginning. It lies lke a per- 
fect, but incomprehensible circle before us, 
arched,.over with the bridge of time, the 
one end of which disappears as the other 
xises fromthe ocean behind. The points, if 
we may use the term, of infinity and eternity 
so meet together without beginning or end 
of duration. 


ee 
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that the infinitude of pastiagesihad a begin- 
ning, then could it,also be supposed+-and 
without any infraction.upon;ithe rulesoof 
sound reasoning, or/> without :osinking, 
Spinoza-like, into the depths of ajuninersal 
Pantheism—that thei ;universesritself [was 
God, and that the.creed: of ;Atheismo best 
harmonized with the appearance of, esta- 
blished facts; as a» beginning of)xpast 
eternity involves, a commencement) Of the 
existence of God,—a doctrine! which avould 
destroy his attributes, and annihilate, dis 
existence, because being. in thiticasei geli- 
created, he would:be acontradictiow toohini- 
self—a being anterior toliandycredting all 
things, and yet the creator of shimselfys:Of 
the gross absurdity of such amodeiofsres- 
soning the Atheist hiniself mustite-petféttly 
conscious. And: if :he!stil-euntinuesito holt 
the tenet that) the:world chas: {had no «com- 
mencement, no fountainthead fronoavhence 
it first emerged, his: reasoning) from: geo- 
logical facts for an eternity of matter, land 
an eternal series of organic ant vegetable 
existences, draws him: within themetwork 
of an argument from: which;he scannot 
escape. watenlw tua © 1892 

By the constant operation of the natural 
laws the present order or economy. of: the 
globe is undergoing great changes o:The 
earth, with its diversified seenes >of, ‘hills 
and vales, of woods and streams, is ‘all 
tending to a level. The now existing ocean, 
unless. conservative influences: be» exerted 
to preserve its equilibrium, will:rush over 
the present land, and involve the wholeain 
one sweeping and destructive inundation, 
without the possibility of escape for any of 
the engulphed inhabitants ; and theagen- 
cies at work, and capable:of:produeing such 
a terrific revolution, without «the interven- 
tion of miraculous power, .!are:yperfectly 
natural. While the matter of therdrydand 
is not in a state of permanencyy butris:in- 
cessantly carried downwards into rivers and 
seas, the sediment thus deposited -in the 
chambers of the deep must; in combination 
with the remains of the animal inhabitants, 
be filling up the channels of the ocean, 
and, undergoing a hardening process: by 
the pressure of the superincumbent waters, 
be converted into a solid texturecof layers 
or strata, with shellsand animals embedded 
in them, which, when exhibited: to ‘the won- 
dering eyes of far distant howe 
of another economy of the globe, will shew 
as infallibly the nature of a portion of :the 
animals of the present world’and of man, 
as do the remains of those now found in the 
strata proclaim their own nature in a former 
economy or economies far’ distant.:: Andit 
is discernible, as a consequence” of this 
filling-up of the sea, that the sea itself is 


Could it, indeed, be supposed making a corresponding encroachment upon 
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the-dry land.»- What in many places is now 
‘good soilj(for the husbandman, will be 
jcovered with! waters;—the common depo- 
Sitory'“or / receptacle’ for the remains of 
‘marinevin conjunction with land animals, 
cand ‘of?manm i>’ Myriads of land animals, 
‘deposited at.the mouths of rivers and swept 
into the sea,;and the once living, intelligent 
‘eargoes ofimen’ destroyed with their ship- 
wrecked navies*and fleets, mingle with the 
shark andthe whale in the various strata 
now inthe process of formation in the 
-depths:-below.:. And should another revo- 
ution occur, the:present continents be de- 
pressed» andthe bottom of the sea be 
\heavedeup. to form new continents, anda 
race of beings like man inhabit them, he 
qwilb thus:findimbedded in the latest forma 
ition the remains of beings, of a species or 
“genera similar to his)own, to draw forth, in 
scomnion’ with other animal remains, his 
-speculative: wonder and learned research. 
ou This; as palpable evidence attests, has 
‘already taken »place; and may again occur 
Aongi previous ‘tothe: period when the land 
‘may be supposed to become level with the 
sea. But whatever may have been the im- 
‘mediate cause of producing former physical 
catastrophes upon the surface of the earth, 
there are conceivable agencies at work per- 
fectly adequate for again producing a revo- 
‘lution as destructive in its effects as any of 
the preceding, © The volcanic action of sub- 
‘aqueous fires, heaving up the channels of 
‘the sea into’ mountainous elevation, would 
‘instantly precipitate the waters over the dry 
continents of the present world, and by the 
‘sudden violence’ break up and disunite the 
‘stratified rocks of the newly-emerged land. 
‘Thissemay have actually been the case in 
the present economy of our earth, to which, 
itis supposed, the loose shingle end debris 
‘found among the solid strata bears a strong 
testimony, ‘And in conjunction with this, 
‘or even independent of it, there are other 
causes sufficient in themselves to produce 
a great physical change upon the earth, to 
the entire destruction of its teeming popu- 
lation. » The change of a few degrees in the 
axis--of revolution would heave the waters 
of the sea over the land; or was the axis of 
revolution to be suddenly transferred to the 
tequator,-it is certain, by the flattening of 
the’ earth’ atthe poles, that the waters of 
ithe ocean would be precipitated thither ;— 
nor would the terrific convulsions imme- 
diately succeeding it cease until, by the 
bulging of the earth at the present poles, a 
new equator, eleyated like the present, and 
further from the: centre of the earth by so 
"many miles, was again formed. 

‘But whatever causes may appear assign- 
-able forthe production of such stupendous 
effects, according toall geological evidences 
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it is clear that many such revolutions have 
taken place upon the surface of the earth, 
the marks: of each successive’ catastrophe 
being traceable through © the » distinctive 
characters impressed’ upon’ each, ‘the last 
formation being that preceding’ the last 
revolution, and now forming « the’ crust: of 
the present order of the globe)» And in 
conjunction with each successive formation 
it is clearly ascertained that there: is’ a 
change, not only of the species. of the ani- 
mals imbedded, but even of the genera; 
that the further observation is extended 
upward among the older formations, ‘the 
resemblance between the animals forming 
the population of each economy: becomes 
more dissimilar to those of the present 
world, than those of the last formations, 
and that some of the latter bear so close 
a resemblance to those now populating the 
earth, that the ablest anatomists can 
searcely distinguish between them. And 
here one remarkable fact, of peculiar force 
in our argument, stands prominently for- 
ward:—In none of the strata yet open to 
observation has the remains, nay, nor the 
vestige, of a human skeleton been found, to 
lead to the supposition that man existed 
in any former condition of the earth; which 
fact of itself is a strong argument in favour 
of the recent origin of the human race. 

In reasoning from all these appearances, 
which lead us to infer the operation of some 
great power, if not immediately concerned 
in miraculously producing ‘each destructive 
catastrophe, at least as immediately con- 
cerned in peopling the desolate wastes of 
each successive arrangement of things, with 
races of beings peculiarly adapted to the 
nature of each system, there appears, as 
‘far as human knowledge and ingenuity 

can perceive, no other mode of producing 
;animal and vegetable existences, than 
|through the common established line of 
preceding animals and vegetables of the 
like species. The atheists of a former age, 
| and some of their successors in this, boldly 
advocated the doctrine of spontaneous or 
equivocal generation, and ‘of man’s pro- 
gressive development, stage by stage, from 
an oyster or a frog, to his present noble 
organization and god-like supremacy of 
reason ;* and one of the greatest and bold- 
est abettors of that dark system—Voltaire 
—in the trainof his reasoning, or rather 
sneering declamation, brings forward, with 
great apparent satisfaction to himself; the 
wretched instance of the mixture of flour 
and water, which mixture, when fermented, 
and examined with microscopical minute- 
ness, will, it is affirmed, be found inhabited 


— 


* See ‘* Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation.” 
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by organized being; from which instance, 
though wholly destitute of proof, they con- 
-eeive there is no apparent inconsistency in 
believing that the first links of the whole 
chain of animal being have been originally 
so produced. 

In arguing, however, from such obscure 
and insufficient premises, the thing is 
taken for granted which is incapable of 
proof. Though we, perhaps, cannot per- 
eeive the original rudiments, or eggs, or 
sperm, or any requisite kind of seed what- 
ever, from which these animaleule spring 
into being, it cannot follow that it does not 
exist previous to the incubation or birth, 
in whatever way, of the insect or animal. 
Their minuteness, even when examined by 
the microscope, prevents us from becoming 
acquainted with their mode of propagation, 
and, indeed, our knowledge of their simple 
existence is solely derived from their mo- 
tion. But even though in the cases of the 
infusoria which abound in all water, in 
stagnant pools and marshes, be obscure 
and indeterminate, no appearance in nature 
can favour the supposition that any animal 
or vegetable known as existing individuals 
of any living species, have been, or can be 
brought into being, otherwise than through 
the common line of transmission from parent 
animals and seeds. And reasoning from 
analogy, as the atheist does, but with proofs, 
which he wants, from things which we know 
to things of which our knowledge is very 
limited, we have no reason to suspect the 
invariableness of nature in the generation 
of organic beings or vegetable productions, 
because we may be ignorant how the almost 
invisible beings of this teeming world alter- 
nately propagate and die. So long, there- 
fore, as, in the departments of nature open 
to our view, no agency, apart from that by 
which we perceive animals and vegetables 
to spring from others of the same species, 
can be brought forward as affecting the 
generation of any organic being whatever, 
we have every reason to think that the 
millions of creatures existing in every drop 
of water, in fermented or putrified sub- 
stances, or wherever found, so run the 
successive alternations of birth, and life, 
and.death. 

Tf, in the great laboratory of nature, those 
powers were at work which, by their com- 
bined agency, could generate minute or- 
ganic beings, and impart vitality to the 
complex mechanical functions, the same 
power would certainly be adequate for the 
production of animals on a larger scale. 
That principle in nature capable of pro- 
ducing an animaleulae, could, with a 
greater degree of mechanical power, pro- 
duce aman. But no such principles having 
the smallest approximation to it, apart 
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from those in-operation, have ever been 
found to exist. All the prime agents con- 
tinually at work in the material world, 
whether considered singly or in combina- 
tion—the electric, the magnetic, the. che- 
mical, and the mechanical—have never been 
known to indicate the smallest tendency 
towards such a formation. What naturalist 
or chemist, in the midst of his analyzation 
of compound matter, has brought to light, 
or wrung from the tortured bosom of Na- 
ture, any of those secrets by which either 
animal or vegetable life can spontaneously 
be generated. On the contrary, the, expe- 
rience of all ages, and the testimonies of all 
men, directly refute the supposition, as the 
production of organic life, where life was 
not, without an intelligent cause, is simply 
self-creation. And so also of wegetable 
existence; for though the mechanism. of 
animal bodies be more elaborate and com- 
plex than that of plants, yet the obvious 
design, alike in the blade of grass, the 
flower, and the tree, Jeads to the same in- 
ference as does the symmetrical frame. of 
man in its erect living majesty and beauty. 

It will appear evident that the whole 
drift of the Atheistic argument is to avoid 
the admission of intelligent design, by sub- 
stituting the phantom Chance, an eternity of 
matter, and an eternal series of organic 
beings. We certainly hold the opinion 
entertained by heathen sages, that, apart 
from Revelation, it is impossible to prove 
the non-eternity of abstract matter. The 
ingenious @ prior? arguments of Dr. Clarke, 
brought forth to prove this positive, though 
in some parts strongly plausible, are desti- 
tute of positive proof. We could not rea- 
son, from seeing a piece of inorganic matter, 
or a lump of unshapen marble, that they 
bore the marks of a sculptor’s hand ; and no 
more could we have reasoned, from the 
mere light of nature, that the world oi brute 
matter lying in a plastic and yielding chaos 
before us, bore the impress of the creative 
interference of an antecedent mind. But 
though we cannot trace the fiat of Creation 
in the simple substratum of matter, it still 
undoubtedly follows that, wherever we see 
the proofs of contrivance, we infer a con- 
triver. To tell us of the actual creation of 
matter, the medium of Revelation was ne- 
cessary, though to tell us of a mighty archi- 
tect being employed in planning and exe- 
cuting the arrangement of its commingling 
elements into order, and beauty, and or- 
ganic life, a glanee across the fields of 
Nature’s wonders is svfficient. We see, 
and are convinced, that order, uncaused, 
could not arise out of confusion—that death 
could not evolve life. . spe 

Here, again, the Atheist assumes the 
inherent powers and self- creative energies | 
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of matter. But if eternal, these powers 
and energies must have existed and been 
operating from all eternity in the produe- 
tion of the endless line of ancestors of the 
present race of beings, animal and veget- 
able. And if motion, as they affirmed, be 
the distinguishing power in operation for 
creating and sustaining all, it must likewise 
have been eternally co-existent with mat- 
ter, and acted in joint operation with it, as 
it could not have begun at any later period 
to act without intelligence to communicate 
the impulse; and it could not, in conjunc- 
tion with matter, have possessed those 
energies eternally without eternally ope- 
rating. And at this point it incontro- 
vertibly follows that this hypothesis, and 
the one which advocates an eternal series, 
merge into one, as there can be no differ- 
ence, except in mere terms, between an 
eternal series of organized beings, and an 
eternal, uncreated universe, containing 
within itself the powers and properties of 
self-creation and independent existence. 
But here we presume the axiom—that by 
nothing nothing can be made—is peculiarly 
applicable, as motion, not being an inhe- 
rent property of matter, could not produce 
itself, and therefore cannot, have had in- 
finite existence, or been opefating from all 
eternity. And if motion, therefore, be not 
inherent in matter, matter could not com- 
muniecate to itself the original projection 
which set the celestial world’s wheeling 
round the sun, and the terrestrial machinery 
of our earth in harmonious operation. 
Here, then, is an infinite discrepancy. 

But should auxiliary evidences be ad- 
mitted in such an argument, we might 
show that the recent origin of the present 
economy of the globe and of man is fully 
corroborated by the traditions handed down- 
ward, by historians and poets, from almost 
every nation ofthe world. Anditisstrange, 
if false, how many traditional accounts of 
one object, proceeding downwards from 
times so far remote, and from nations so far 
distant from each other—from Greeks and 
Indians, from Egyptians, Pheenicians, and 
Jews—should, when brought together and 
strictly compared, and found free from fraud 
and collusion, speak with one voice, and 
give the same direct testimony to one great 
and marvellous eyent. Whence is it, then, 
we may ask, if an eternal series of beings 
has been extending backwards through 
infinite ages, that the historical traditions of 
nations are so limited in time, or that so 
many parts of the globe are still unpeopled ? 
Whence is it that the perfectibility of the 
human race is so far distant >—that human 
knowledge is so limited and imperfect, and 
our moral, mental, and natural sciences are 
in astate of suchincipiency? Or whenceis 
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it that man, if of an eternal series, is so 
limited in respect of himself, and found in 
many regions ignorant and barbarous ? 

It has been alleged by those on the oppo- 
site side of the argument, when advocating 
an eternal series, and unable to shirk the 
discussion consequent upon the clear re- 
sults of geological discoveries, that at every 
successive physical revolution of the globe 
the great majority of men and animals 
perished; but that a few. fortunate indi- 
viduals saved from the general wreck would 
be perfectly sufficient to propagate their 
species, and keep up aregular transmission 
of the whole order of men and animals 
through infinite ages, even until now. And 
leaning to this side of the argument, one of 
the ablest advocates of Atheism in its most 
philosophie form—Laplace, in his ‘System 
of the World,’’ *—supposes that a collision 
between this earth and a comet would pro- 
duce such effects upon its surface, the 
proofs of which we see so deeply engraven ; 
and assumes that at such a Crisis the few 
inhabitants then existing, reduced, amidst 
the wreck of elements, to the most deplor- 
able destitution, would lose all remembrance 
of their former civilization and refinement, 
and lapse bavkward to a state of primeyal 
ignorance and darkness. 

In holding this position, however, with 
regard to the last or any preceding economy 
or revolution, the philosopher reasons with- 
out the shadow of a proof, and so argues 
without reason. There is as little reason 
for supposing man to have been the inhabi- 
tant of a former economy, as there is for 
supposing him to have been generated by 
chance. The proofs for the recent creation 
of other animals are not less decisive than 
for the recent creation of man, as the ani- 
mals of the present world seem to be races 
altogether distinct from those peopling the 
surface of a formereconomy. Though they 
approximate in kind, yet the line drawn 
between them is shown by comparative 
anatomy to be perfectly clear. And were 
it even probable that a few animals of dif- 
ferent species survived the destruction of 
a former economy, and which, by mingling 
promiscuously together, produced animals 
of a nature distinct from either of their pro- 
genitors, there is no possibility of trans- 
mitting the line of these neutral trans- 
formations so as to form a distinct and 
enduring race. The transmution ceases, 
as in the case of the mute, with the indi- 
vidual offspring; so that, if even a few 
stragglers of different species of animals 
had survived the shocks of such catas- 
trophes as this planet appears to have 
undergone, the metamorphosed offspring of 


* See Pond’s Translation. 
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any. two. individuals of different species 
‘could extend the race no further, 

And when so many fossil. skeletons of 
-Yarious,animals are, found imbedded in the 
different. .strata,.and no, human. remains 
have: Deen, or, canbe, discovered, how is,it 
possible that, man can "find the clue. to.trace 
back his, origin to..infinity,; or,even to a 
former economy. of the, world ?—ean sup- 
pose . himself, the descendant of. a few 
Miserable individuals surviving the wreck 
of cach revolution, who, upon the loss ofall 
former refinement, lapsed into a state of 
antediluvian ignorance, and barbarism? 
How is it that, among the animal remains 
found no human frame has been discovered; 
and that no appearance whatever has been 
observed indicating, though but faintly, the 
existence. of a preceding, refinement. of 
human.agency and power in any arrange- 
ment? Surely, if. this hypothesis were 
correct, traces of both man’s former exist- 
ence and civilization in a former condition 
of the earth: would be obvious and easily 
discovered, But no such discoveries have 
yet been made, and. hence the. principal 
links in the chain of evidence for substan- 
tiating this dvuctrine of an. eternal series 
through geological phenomena cannot be 
produced, The origin of man, therefore, 
with all classes: of animals, cannot be far 
distant, and they must have had an intelli- 
gent Creator adequate in every respect for 
their production. What, then, can be this 
mighty cause? Who or what out of the 
inanimate corpuscles of pre-existent matter 
formed the animal frame of man, and im- 
parted life and intelligence, reason and 
reflection, to the complicated mechanism, to 
proclaim its divinity and demonstrate its 
wonder-working power? 

We have seen that a time was when man 
and his fellow-creatures were not; that the 
wildest dreams of the most. extravagant 
fanciers would never seriously attribute his 
being to chance; that his existence as a 
contingent and dependent being from all 
eternity is impossible; and that no spon- 
taneous generation—no plastic power inhe- 
rent in inanimate matter—have been ade- 
quate for the production of a blade of grass 
or an insect, and, hence, inadequate for the 
production of man. Among all these 
schemes of creation there shines a manifest 
absurdity, which shocks reason, baffles 
sense, and confounds the intellect ‘of man, 
None of them, in all their labouring strug- 
gles after probability, can account for the 
first link of the great chain of being which 
still lengthens in its progress. And when 
all these hypotheses are at fault—are 
inconsistent with established facts and prin- 
ciples, what, we may again ask, from the 
chambers of a previous nonentity, created 
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t crdimmuale piisiiieren, comiaslkie exquisite frame of man; ands allitttat 
God-like reason and:intelligenté which now 
spiritualizes the earth? »oWihat,’ afterithe 
commingling rush andthe chaos ételements 
consequent upon,.or rather coevull with,othe 
heaving of old ocean from hisiresting-place 
and sinking: into new channels,/could, out of 
the confusion, create; that order: and::har- 
mony now adorning the: outer verusbsofi-the 
globe, and re- people its) wastesowithccrea- 
tures adapted) to: its various, elements and 
states of being; What, may we ,motere+ 
ply, but the ifiat.of the: Eternal) wttered 
from the». heaven s:he:)iinhabits; sccould 
ereate, from. previous); wreckovand: rain 
and, intellectual nonentity, <all: the order 
and beauty of . this) universe, andr all 
that intelligence, which;'springing from fhe 
inexhaustible treasury (of shis!own ceternal 
mind, stamps .a haloyra) glory} ‘am ; imports 
ance over all, and atthe extinction of which 
the. whole material universe: owere? ws icif 
lapsed into annihilatiom! s When in ‘all our 
attempts to account: for'the: créationof what 
bears the impress of aodesigning’ hand ywe: 
are lost in incomprehensible:riddles,: to 
which no clear solution can be given; ‘this 
is the only haven: in: which we can test 
this is the only legitimate! conclusicn::at 
which we can’ arrive—a conciusion:impor- 
tant because it is a truth, the:foundation 
and emanating centre. of all other: truths ;) 
and a conclusion the knowledge of which, 
as it affects the being of mankind) in: all 
conditions and at all times, both the present 
and the future, is one involving within 
itself the most important destinies of all 
the intelligence of the created universe; a 
conclusion, the acknowledgment of the 
truth of which places before, man glimpses 
of a career of glory through immortal ages ; 
and which, if denied, according to pro- 
fessed Atheistical views, throws around him, 
even though surrounded with stars, the 
prison-house of hopeless despair—points to . 
the grave as his eternal bed, where, wrapt 
in the shrouds of eternal oblivion, no last 
trump shall break his sleep, no resurrection 
morn shall dawn, but the silence and dark- 
ness of annihilation shall brood for ever. 
Our self-imposed task is, for the present, 
brought to.a close.) If the tendency of all 
true knowledge. be to chasten, expand, and 
elevate the soul, and lead the ‘mind captive 
in the chain of tr uth, and along the avenues 
of science, to a contemplation of nature and 
nature’s God, then geology, which in point 
of sublimity is placed by Sir John Hers- 
chell next to astronomy, has attached to its 
investigations no common degree of inte- 
rest, At first sight it may seem a science 
in no, way calculated to yield much remu- 
neration to the intellectual inquirer ; and, 
perhaps, the very nearness and commonness 
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sof thes objects: under review may account 
vforr the: indifference’ expressed and enter- 
tdinediis ““‘Phings,’’: says Bishop Berkeley, 
‘$ovhichooftenshappen strike ; whereas, fre- 
equeni¢yy lessens ‘our*admiration of things, 
though inothemselves'ever so admirable.” 
‘Ando thowghe wei may daily plunge into 
mires, survey’piled-up rocks, and mark the 
encroachment: of:seas, and consider how 
faricout: manufacturing, and hence’ our 
commiercial,® prosperity has been, and still 
must be, indebted to the geological confor- 
imatiow ofsour) island, and thus view the 
science iniits: utilitarian: bearings, we may, 
also, dstaverhave done,’ consider it in far 
leftier bearings, and as connected with a 
fur mightier scaleiof operations. 

o(¥etois the;practical view of geology the 
thosts/interesting ‘to the ‘commercial com- 
munity ; andythes town in which we now 
Writes Owes itsiigreat ‘manufacturing pros- 
perity to:the rich)veins of coal and mineral 
abounding «im ‘the ‘district. Yet how few 
smeltérsi of strom think, when : filling or 
emptying their'furnaces of the molten ore, 
of the! nature of the strata from which it 
has! beendug'! How few miners of coal, 
when boring through the earth, think that the 
very fossilized fuel they convey from its sub- 
terranean) depths was once, incalculable 
agessago; as dense forests upon the surface 
of the earth, fanned by the winds and 
warmed by the: sunshine of Heaven! Yet 


would they be something elevated in know- ! 
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23 
ledge, and nothing lowered in ‘morals, 
by a little studious application to so inte- 
resting a subject, sctgeds |i 

The first principles of ‘any art or science 
must certainly be mastered before we can 
properly apply the minor details,’ Yet no 
art or science can be fully comprehended 
without some knowledge of others. Each 
is auxiliary to all, and all to'each. All the 
branches of natural philosophy hang from 
one centre, point to ‘one universal truth, 
and proclaim one and the same God.’ A 
beautiful analogy thu runs through all’ the 
departments of Création, and the arts and 
sciences are but successive clusters of views 
of the grand material panorama, deve- 
loping at every stage of discovery new 
fields of wonder and inexhaustible themes 
for contemplation for both men and angels. 
All the higher discoveries of science have, 
sooner or later, been in some degree made 
subservient for the practical purposes of 
common life. The operative miner igno- 
rant of geology, or the sluggish tradesman 
unacquainted with history or philosophy, 
and wedded to sensuality, may not see nor 
appreciate their direct influence ; but as all 
true discoveries tend to elevate morals and 
induce thought by spreading correct know- 
ledge, and as all moral progress and _ eleva- 
tion hinges on: the side of a more refined 
humanity, every step taken in advance is 
felt, it may be indirectly, but’ most as- 
suredly, by all. " 
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HYMN. 


“>. By Joun Atrrep LANGrorp, Chairmaker, Birmingham, 


Our life may have a thousand cares, 
Their power increasing day by day ; 


ot aitiog—tis4 Yet give us, Lord, the spirit still 


To love and pray. 


A thousand pleasures may be ours, 
_ And weave for us a garland gay ; 
Yet never, Lord, let us forget 


To love and pray. 


Whatever life withholds or gives, 
Though dark or cloudless be our way ; 
iiqso Dalat si In joy, in sorrow, be it ours 

gounoTs sit Bi To love and pray. 


For never can the soul be dead, 


And never can the heart decay, 


Which, through the changeless scenes of life 


Can love and pray. 


Then bless us with this treasure, Lord, 
Be this from Thee our guiding ray, 


That we, whatever lot be ours, 
May love and pray. 
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_ By Joun Dovetas, Assistant Gardener, Raby Castle; Darlington, «a0! 


THE NATURAL ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS... « 


OQ Nature / a’ thy shows an’ forms BUGS AGL: DROSIOS 
To feeling, pensive hearts ha’ charms ! the 
Whether the summer kindly warms IHIKTSA EK Bisons! 


P mat: 


Tr is delightful to contemplate the works of 
Nature. Burns felt it to be so. Who can 
tell the rapture that fired his bosom when 
he penned the above lines? Burns viewed 
everything witha poet’s eye—described with 
a poet’s feeling. He did not explore the 
magazine of Nature with the light of 
science for the sake of that light; if he 
ever laid science under contributions to his 
genius, it was that it might become sub- 
servient to his poetry. 

The mere naturalist is apt to run into the 
opposite extreme. He is eager to catch the 
details of every object that comes under his 
notice—to classify, arrange, and dispose of 
them with accurate precision. Hesees beauty 
in the subjects of his study; but he is too 
mucha matter-of-fact man to be led away 
into the regions of fancy by displays of 
beauty. The florist, for instance, sceks an 
ideal standard of perfection for his pet 
flowers; he would zmprove upon Nature’s 
handiwork; to what is already beautiful 
he would lend an additional charm. The 
flower of the dahlia must be made to as- 
sume the form of a half-globe, that of the 
calceolaria a full-grown cherry, before he 
will acknowledge that either of them are 
perfect beauties! The botanist, on the 
other hand, acknowledges no such models. 
he farther a flower is made to depart from 
the simplicity of Nature, the more is he 
disposed to degrade it with the appellation of 
floral monstrosity! He would prefer, ten 
thousand times over, to enrich his her- 
barium with a simple ‘lily of the field,” 
than with all the zmproved sorts which Hol- 
Yand or Germany can produce! ‘To which 
of the admirers of Flora the poet would 
feel disposed to give his casting vote, itis not 
our object at present to inquire. Leaving 
the poetry of flowers for another time, let 
us look at the vegetable kingdom simply 
with the eye of a naturalist. 

~ The most careless observer cannot fail to 
be struck with the endless diversity exist- 
ing in the vegetable kingdom, and he may 
discern beauty in many of the objects that at- 
tract his attention, but he sees no apparent 
order existing among the innumerable spe; 
cies that compose that kingdom, 
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pear to be spread over its surfaces imoin- 
extricable confusion. «That! ay'beautiful 
order and harmony does exist; “however, 
in the vast assemblage of vegetable* pro+ 
ductions, appears: evident «to sthose «who 
have turned their attention toethe subject; 
and at the present-day sthe>sciencecof 
Botany has been brought» tojaqstate of 
great perfection: g yitsomt tot bolselaont 

The names of Dr. Lindley: and:Sir Wil- 
liam Jackson Hooker are. familiar to’sall 
who have turned their attention at:all tothe 
subject: these are botanists of our own 
country and of our own day, whose works 
will be appreciated long after the genera- 
tions that saw their birth have passed away. 
The latter has given *‘ The British Flora” 
to the world in a far more’ complete form 
than had ever hitherto been done; and the 
former has reared a monument of his ‘own 
genius in his “‘ Vegetable Kingdom,” which 
will not soon be eclipsed by a more substan- 
tial or useful structure. The science of 
botany is emphatically a science: of pro- 
gress. The great quantities of plants that 
are annually discovered by. enterprising 
botanical collectors in different parts of the 
world afford increasing facilities for con- 
structing a natural system of botany. A 
century ago some eight or nine thousand 
species were known to Linneus, from the 
sexual characters of which he constructed 
his. artificial system; at the present day 
nearly 100,000 species have been described ! 
How ean such an endless variety be ar- 
ranged? it will be asked. ‘Ihave just 
hinted at the Linnean system ; the follow- 
ing remarks are so. pertinent that I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure°of insert- 
ing them here :—‘‘ The Linneean system was 
founded exclusively on the relations ‘of the 
sexual parts. Linneus divided: all known 
plants into two general divisions, one of 
which had visible sexual parts (phanero- 
gamous), while in the other they were in- 
visible or wanting (cryptogamous). The 
first division comprehends the twenty- 
three first classes of his system, which are 
distinguished according to the situation of 
the sexual parts in the same or in separate 
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stars of heaven, the ‘stars of earth’ ap- | any system has introduced order in the 
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midst of variety, and shed light on the im- 
mense diversities of Nature, it is that of 
Linneus. . Hence, even those who have de- 
parted from it in their writings have con- 
sidered it necessary for elementary instruc- 
tion,”’* But the system of Linnwus is very 
defective. Linnzus saw and acknowledged 
this himself, and hence his attempts at 
forming a natural system. Our own coun- 
tryman, John Ray, before, and many emi- 
nent botanists since, the time of Linnzus, 
have devoted their time and talents to the 
accomplishment of this object. ‘* Ray,” 
very justly observes Dr. Lindley, ‘laboured 
under the great disadvantage of being too 
far.in advance of his contemporaries, who 
were unable ‘to appreciate the imporiance 
of his: views; or the justice of his opi- 
nions;’’'and the consequence was, that the 
system proposed by him was almost entirely 
neglected for nearly a century, till Jussieu, 
ai¢élebrated French botanist, adopting the 
views ofi|\ Ray, and: improving upon the 
amodel'that he had adopted, gave to the 
world his work in\1789, which has served as 
a'model for all his successors. In 1845 Dr. 
Lindley published his splendid work enti- 
tled “* The Vegetable Kingdom,” in which 
he sets forth ‘‘ the structure, classification, 
and uses of plants,’’ with admirable brevity, 
clearness, and skill. 

In amatural system of Botany, plants are 
arranged according to certain. affinities or 
points of resemblance, both in the internal 
formation as well as external structure. The 
development of the seed, the formation of the 
wood, the structure of the leaves, the struc- 
ture of the organs of fructification, aresome 
of the most important points connected with 
a natural arrangement, It will thus be 
seen that two leading principles in the 
vegetable econony are adopted as the basis 
of thenatural system—namely, phystological 
and structural characters. Greater import- 
ance is attached to physiological than struc- 
tural characters, in consequence of the 
former being less liable to accidental 
changes than the latter ; hence, the presence 
or absence of albumen in the seed, presence 
or absence of cellular tissue, medullary rays, 
&¢, in the wood, are some of the leading 
principles to be attended to in studying a 
natural classification of plants. 

. In. the vegetable, as in the animal king- 
dom, great diversity of organization pre- 
vails,.. While one genus, the oak, for ex- 
ample, appears in allits stately grandeur, 
the very embodiment of perfection, as con- 
taining within itself all the organs of a com- 
pletely-developed plant, there may be flou- 
rishing at its root the shmy, shapeless mass 
of. matter, discernible only by its colour 
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from its parent earth. Yet this, too, is a 
plant obeying the laws of vegetable life, 
and no doubt serving some important part 
in the economy of Nature. This diversity of 
structure and organization existing among 
plants has given rise to the idea of classing 
such plants together as bear an obvious re- 
semblance to each other, not so much in 
outward appearance as in the mode of de- 
velopment, the existence, or non-existence 
of certain points of resemblance in the 
plants themselyes, It is observed that, 
from a certain point, not very clearly, de- 
fined by even the best naturalists, the dif- 
ferent genera of plants, as well as animals, 
ascend in regular gradation in the scale of 
being, so to speak, till they reach the culmi- 
nating point. In the admirable work al- 
ready alluded to—‘ Lindley’s Vegetable 
Kingdom”’—all the productions of that 
kingdom are grouped in classes, sub- 
classes, alliances, orders, sub-orders, genera, 
and species. I may here observe, and little 
more than observe, that, according to this 
system, there are 7 classes, 56 alliances, 
and 303 natural orders. The number of 
genera and species, as far as known in 
1845, was as follows :— 


Genera. Species, 
Class 1. Thallogens 93895) 0 583898 
2. Acrogens 310. ee) 40865, 
3. Rizogens Zl bye 53 
4, Endogens 1,420...» 138,684. 9 
5. Dictyogens 174+ os 268. 
6. Gymnogens BE 5 peeeiety | ree AhO 
7. Exogens 18,062 «+ 65,911 
Total 20,806 82,606, 


Such are the calculations of Dr. Lindley, 
than whom there is not a better authority. 
In this arrangement plants of the simplest 
construction are placed first im the class 
called Thallogens. Some plants are not 
only destitute of flowers, but also of any- 
thing approaching the shape of either stems 
or leaves. They are merely what the name 
of the class imports, a. ‘ fusion, .of 
root, stem, and leaves, in one; general 
mass.’’ The slime on a damp footpath, the 
greenscum on the surface of stagnant pools 
the gray lichens adhering to stones, and 
other substances, and the fungi, .includ- 
ing the common edible mushroom, are con-, 
tained in this class. Class 2nd,or Acrogens, 
advances a step higher; leaves and stems 
are discernible, but no flowers. The well- 
known and extensive family of mosses, is a 
familiar illustration of this class. a 

It has been disputed whether Rhizogens. 
should form a distinct class, but as. the 
plants in this class have peculiarities in their 
structure not to be found in any of, the 
other classes, they are still kept distinct. 
Dr, Lindley observes— At this point of 
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the vegetable kingdom we find a more 
curious ‘assemblage, which, with’ many of 
the peculiarities of Endogens, seems to be 
an intermediate form of organization be- 
tween. them ‘and *Thallogens.” A’ great 
advance, however, is made in their being 
furnished with true flowers, having stamens 
and pistils, or sexual organs of reproduc- 
tion:: These plants are all parasitical, “desti- 
tute of ‘true leaves, in room of which they 
have cellular scales.” | They are natives of 
the tropics. ° 

‘The next class; Endogens, is one of the 
most:important to man,’ as it contains the 
naturalorder Graminacw, or the grasses, 
in’ which is fo be found, not only all 
grasses used as: fodder for cattle, but ‘all 
those of) a farinaceous nature used as food 
by'man, including wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
&c.| Unlike the preceding classes, this class 
is: composed of plants, having in all respects 
a complete development, leaves, stems, 
flowers; &¢., perfectly formed. Endogenous 
plantsare’ easily distinguished by their 
leaves being paraliel-veined, never netted, 
as'\ inthe :caseof Exogens. The trunk is 
formed by additions to the interior ; neither 
pith, bark, medullary “rays, or wood, are 
distinguishable. This, together with the 
following class, is sometimes named Mono- 
cotyledonea; from the embryo having ‘only 
one cotyledon ‘or lobe. The only dis- 
tinetions ‘between this and class five, or 
_ Dictyogens, are, that the leaves of dictyogens 
are well veined,and fall off with a clear frac- 
ture, as in’ Exogens;. and ‘the wood of the 
stem is arranged round a central pith. The 
plants in this class, therefore, seem to be 
as. it were a connecting line between 
Endogens and Exogens, partaking of the 
character of both; differing from Endogens 
in the particulars just' named, and totally 
different from Exogens in the formation of 
the wood, the embryo, &e. Gymnogens 
(class six) is the name of a class bearing 
a full resemblance to Exogens in the forma- 
tion of the wood, but haying a different 
sexual apparatus. In this latter respect the 
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Such is a brief view of the leading’ dis- 
tinctions in the natural arrangement of 
plants, as propounded by Jussieu, Lindley, 
and others. I have yet said nothing of the 
sub-classes, alliances, and orders >, these 
must form the subject of another paper, 
which I will attempt to make as interesting: 
as possible, by giving the reader the results 
of microscopical ebservations, It will be 
seen that the subject is a very interesting 
one, <A vast field of inquiry lies before us, 
which, if explored in a right spirit, cannot 
fail to ntake us wiser and better men. 


* David Douglas, to whom the. writer of this 
article had the honour of being related, has en- 
riched this class with some of the most useftil and’ 
gigantic pines ever imported into Britain—Tinus 


plants in this class agree with some orders ! Lambertiarar, Abies Douglasii, &¢.;- fod? Vi 2s 
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REFORM IN WORKSHOPS. * °°. {i 3 : ssqxia 
By GEORGE Morris, Bolt-maker, Manchester, . antidtisi v1979 
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FELLOW WoRKMEN,—It appears to be 
generally acknowledged that reform is ne- 
cessary, and that it should begin at home. 
I know no place better adapted or suitable 
for carrying out this change than the work- 
shop. . So much is. done there in forming 
character, that before. we can have any great 
and useful reforms, we must have them in 
our workshops. . Every man. in them must 


exert himself to give to those around him, 
old and young, ideas which maybe turned to 
some good end—principles upon which may 
be based the future moral characteras s>)/ 

Iam glad to see this change effected to’ 
some extent, but much remains to, be dones 
The habit of drinking alcoholic liquors, of 
relying upon false stimulants for strength 
and vigour, is yet very extensively adepted « 
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orm must be. ‘commenced and carried 
ay In. Ow aes , Joiners’ shops, foundries, 
aie ories, ¢ as well as in our schools and 
ee er ae ings, before any great good can 
effected, ae us working men conduct 

on lves, in. the shop as we ought to do; 
ae t, BR act and be on the week- ~day as we 
arte 2 fe be, on_the Sunday. It is too 
mac th 1€,. custom to dress well and go to 
urch, 0 on. the Sabbath, and behaye 
Tes through the day, and on 
oo morning appear at the bench or 
» Qk int ne factory, totally different 
neta, 8 8. "i At, was ‘absolutely: necessary 
tbe WH some. of; our habits on the 
une but. “would. it not be much better 

‘ ve did so thtoughout the weck ? 

phates th ne use ‘of attending places of wor- 
My P Bi ess. prea pat into practice the teachings 
Fre: ean we do this better than 
seep! gk Packslnans It is there we spend the 
pee, part of | the day; itis there that the 
characters of our working men and womenare 
toa great extent formed ; ; it is there that.a 
great number of men have learned to drink, 
and to swear, and to form degrading habits. 
Look, around you,.and trace the Cares, of a 
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manners | of his associates. There may be 
exceptions, but, it is next to impossible for 
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people for-any length of time, and)not be 
influenced by the speeches, the daily-babits; 

and manners .of.-thosefaround;himn.« We 
are, for.the most, part, what werare made te 
be: ‘‘as the. gardener. so is the gardet.’?1.! 

Then let us endeavour to-veform our works 
shops. Let us introduce betterhabits, more 
decorous language, more.sensible and aims 
proving conversation. ' Ourmhonies!willvbe 
materially benefited thereby, for our hemes 
are what we make themin a-greatimeasuré— 
pleasant or unpleasant, agreeableor disagrees 
able,. A change for the better will:certainly: 
take place, whether we wishit, or assist; or! 
as we think, stand neutral ; -but those whem 
refuse to take part in the world’s movement 
cannot escape censure. Working menand 
women are particularly interested) in) pro- 
gression, and they ought to be the “epi hae 
to remain inactive, 

As. I have before hinted, we must give. ah 
the use.of alcoholic drinks, and refrain-from 
using any. stimulants of an intoxicating’ 
nature,.. We must endeavoursto gainiequax 
nimity. of. temper, not allowing trifles:to! 
vex us: trifles make up the sum: ak lifes; 
then let us beware of trifles. 

One means of promoting refornnis to mesich 
and circulate instructive books, suchas: this 
our FRIEND.” Introduce them intmy our 
shops, and recommend them wherever ‘you! 
go. Publications. of this character will 
certainly do a great deal towards refor ming; 
elevating, and building up the physieal,:in+’ 
tellectual, and moral natures of thew orking 
classes. 
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Ir. isa great fault among our w orking 
classes,-that,,if they have a small portion 
of their-earnings to spare, they do not seem 
as if they could rest until they had by some 
means got rid of it. How often we hear 
them say, ‘‘ Well, I have only got this odd 
sixpence ; it will just do to have a quart’’— 

as if their chief study was how to lay out 
every farthing, lest it should “burn a hole 
in their pockets.”” Ido not mean to say 
that the penerality of working men have 
any ¢arge sums to spare, or to trifle away 
atone time ; but I do think that many of 
them spend odd pence in worse than use- 
less purposes, which, if saved, would soon 
amount'toa considerable sum. They have 
got.into such a habit of spending, that they 
do not think it is any use for them to try at 
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would grow into as natural a habit to. save. 
as it is now to spend. 

Parents would do well to encourage their. 
children in this habit, till it became as* 
natural for them to save their halfpence 
and pence as it is now for them to hurry off 
to the first “‘sweetstuff”’ or fruiterer’s shop. 
This might be done to.still greater advan- 
tage if parents allowed their children a 
small sum weekly, and encouraged them to 
save it by promising them a small amount ~ 
of interest on their savings. 

When I was only about six years old,’ my 
father used to allow me ‘a small weekly | 
sum, and encouraged me to save the prin, 
cipal part of it. I began, and as I got 
older he increased my allowance; till, at” 
the end of four years, I had saved enough ° 


saving; but if once they made a start, it; to become a depositor in the savings-bank. 
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I have gone on ever since, by degrees in- 
creasing, till my savings amount to a 
tolerable sum for a boy of sixteen. Now, 
had I never been encouraged to begin, but 
spent it as fast as I got it, I should have 
found it a very hard thing to make a be- 
ginning. Were this principle more gene- 
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rally carried out, we should soon see a 
great improvement in our working classes. 
Let none despise ‘‘ the day of small things.”’ 
Once make a start, and the thing will soon 
be done; and then with what pride will the 
man be able to look back on his first saving 
a few‘ ODD PENCE !” 


TESTS OF UTILITY. 


By Henry Driver, Messenger, Canterbury. 


Ir is most desirable that particular caution 
should be exercised in estimating the value 
and importance of every object presented to 
our notice; especially when such object 
professes extraordinary pretensions to re- 
gard. 

The Apostle’s injunction, ‘* Prove all 
things,’ is a duty of universal obligation, 
the neglect of which cannot fail to produce 
disastrous consequences. 

To those who may concur in this opinion, 
three considerations are proposed, by the 
observance of which a just estimate may be 
formed ofthe utility of any obiect presented 
to their notice. 

I. Its capability to promote their own 
happiness. _ 

Ii. Its influence on socie+y. 

III. Its character in relation to God. 

Let not the pious reader suppose for a 
moment that the last-named consideration 
is the least important in the writer’s esteem ; 
as it alone confers a value on those by which 
it is preceded. 

IT, An olject to be desirable, should be 
CAPABLE OF IMPARTING HAPPINESS TO ETS 
TPOSSESSOR, 

Whatever may be urged to the contrary, 
so long as mankind duly exercise the 
faculties bestowed on them by the all-wise 
Creator, they will regard happiness as their 
chief good, and eagerly accept whatever con- 
tributes to their enjoyment. It is conse. 


quently of the utmost importance that, in- 
their solicitude to attain this object of uni- 
versal pursuit, they should not overlook the 
interests of others: and before they deter- 
mine on its possession, it is their duty to 
inquire— i 

II. What would be the effect oN SOCIETY ? 

The divine command, ‘ Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” imposes a wholesome 
restraint on the selfishness of man, by pre- 
viding for the general welfare; and no 
object is truly desirable the possession of 
which occasions misery to others. - 

Let no man supposejt impossible to asso- 
ciate his own interest with that of others; 
the duty would never have been enjoined 
by divine authority if it were not both 
practicable and expedient. - 

The most ¢mportant consideration, how- 
ever, is— 
ena The character wt sustains towards 

OD. z 

“Them that honour me I will honour,” 
is a promise of ¢tself capable of investing 
an object with the highest importance, the 
selection of which has been influenced by a 
regard: to its fulfilment. 

It may therefore be safely affirmed, that . 
no object which is capable of imparting 
happiness to its possessor, benefit to so- 
ciety, and honour to God, is destitute of 
those qualities by which it may be rendered 
of the greatest UTILITY. : / 
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THE BEST WAY TO SECURE PEACE. 
he By J. D. Buaxu, Shoemaker, Romsey, Hants. 


‘¢ Mine is a humble theme, which may release 
The high-wroughi soul, and mould it into peace.” 
BLOOMFIELD. 


THIRTY-FIVE years of peace have wonderfully developed our moral, social, and 
industrial resources; have proved us, as a nation, possessed of dauntless energy, 
untiring industry, and indomitable perseverance ; have shown that whatever prestige 
is attached to the name of a Briton in the battle-field can be maintained in the 
peaceful arena of the social and industrial arts; haye begun to open our eyes to the 
nature and effects of ‘ hero-worship,’’ and to show us who and what are ‘‘ true 
heroes ;’’ have given us an assurance that, if we can but secure peace, and rapid 
international communication, we have indeed the earnest of ‘‘ a good time coming.” 
Such being the case, it may not be altogether out of place to devote a page or two 
to the consideration of the question—‘t What are the best means of securing peace ?”’ 

This is a question I have put to acquaintances lately, with various replies. One 
told me ‘‘we must be peaceable’’—another, that we ‘‘ must observe the golden 
rule ’’—and a third, that we must 


‘*Let those who make the quarrels be 
“ The only men to fight ;” 
because 
| sh ‘“‘Tf only kings were made to fight, 
There ’d be an end of war.”’ 


My own impression is, that, in order to bestir ourselves to secure peace, we. must 
first be alive to a sense of its blessings and advantages, and have a. corresponding 
idea of the evils, horrors, and expenses of wav. In time of war the whole atiention 
is engrossed by warlike purposes ; in time of peace attention is turned to social, 
political, and mechanical improvements, Had we been still embroiled in war, we 
should have been most probably still ignorant of the benefits of iron steamers, 
steam factories, railways, and electric telegraphs; we should never have heard 
of a Peace Congress, or an Industrial Exhibition of all Nations, while Free Trade 
and International Communication with nations would never have been thought 
about. War enhances in an artificial manner the prices of various commodities, 
thereby filling the pockets of speculators and capitalists. I have somewhere read 


_ that ‘“ war makes thieves, and peace brings them to the gallows.”’ ) 


Our forefathers had a notion that ‘‘ a hearty brush of war made trade revive and 
money plentiful,’’ and, unfortunately, they indulged pretty freely in these ‘‘ hearty 
brushes,’ leaving us and our descendants to pay for their whistle. From the time 
when ‘‘the great bulwark of our Protestant liberties ’’ (as he has been called), 
William the Third, ascended the British throne, in 1688, to the close of the last 
war, in 1815, they had sixty-five years of war; and in these sixty-five years our 
governing powers expended about 2,000 millions of the people’s money. .Of 
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this sum 1,190 millions have been paid, and we are still burdened witha debt which, 
supposing us and our posterity prudent and economigal enough to ‘attempt the 
reduetion of, at the rate of two millions sterling per annum, it will take nearly 
four hundred years to discharge. 

Such are the fruits of these ‘‘ hearty brushes” of war which made money plen- 
tiful. ‘‘ We have spent enough in this way to buy the eye go a whole country.”’ 
We talk, and justly, of the want of education in England, when “a church might 
have been built in every street, schools might have been made more plentiful than 
the churches,” extramural sepulchre provided for every, town in England, and our 
whole sanitary condition improved “for less than this sum, which is worse than 
thrown into.the,sea (as an eminent lecturer has observed), having Caused a deluge 
of human blood.’’ I have read that 22,000 men were slain on the field of Waterloo 
by the vanquished party, that being the loss sustained by Wetiineton. The evils 
and horrors ef .war are, however, a matter of history, and as$uch have been fully 
and ably dwelt on by the Peace Society and others, to whose works I must refer 
my readers for that more intimate knowledge of the subject which I cannot but 
deem necessary. We are told that ‘ta knowledge of our disease is half the 
remedy ;’’ and on the same principle it appears to me that a knowledge of the evils 
of war, obtained by us and. communicated to the tender minds of our children, will 
be a great step taken in the right direction to secure peace. 

Let us then acquaint ourselves with history, which will show us the results of war 
generally, Let us also acquaint ourselyes with the poets and other eminent 
writers who have denounced the . 


‘* Game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at ;” 


who.look, with Bloomfield, at the miseries of the survivors, 


‘* Whose wives are dead, their children slain, 
And poverty is all their prize ;” 
who, with Byron, can vividly depict the horrors and calamities of a state of war and 
siege ; who, like Cruikshank, can analyze military glory, and show the hero, though 
mounted on the pinnacle of fame, as only elevated on a pyramid of human skulls; a 
like Cowper, can paint in glowing colours the demoralizing effect upon a rural 
population of the militia system ; or who, with Southey, can pleasantly satirize our 
so-called ‘‘ glorious victories.’’ This is the class of works I would recommend to the 
working men of England who are anxious to secure peace. Read them yourselves, 
and indoctrinate your children in their principles. They are the principles of the 
greatest and noblest minds—of men who saw the eyils and miseries of war with 
their attendant expenses, while the besotted people were yet shouting only for the 
“‘ ereat victory’’—men who were the pioneers of civilization, standing far a-head 
and alone out in the desert—men who laboured that we and our descendants might 


enter into the fruit of their labours, 
But to secure peace it is not enough that the working men of England be peace 
able themselves ; they must also acquire and exercise some control over the movements 
of that class which has “a permanent interest. in war, a sinister interest in the waste 
of national treasure, and in the outpouring of human blood.’ Such has been too 
long the interest of the aristocracy. ‘‘ War is the aristocratical, trade—war is the 
aristocratic passion—war is. the aristocratic convenience for bringing forward the 
junior sons of titled families, instead. of providing for them out of the family pro~ 
perty. They cannot all be put into offices of state; they cannot all be lords of the 
treasury, or direct plunderers of the treasury, honoured with official names, without 
being able to discharge official functions, You cannot put all of them ‘into the 
church,—not that any ordinary degree of wildness is deemed an objection, but their 
high blood and high breeding cannot be expected to submit to the restraints which 
decorum imposes in that quarter; and so the army and navy, withtheir promotions 
war, with its chances of cutting their way up to a dukedom or an earldom, is what; 
they especialiy delight in. Thus there is a motive always urging them to war— 
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war which might be ruin and death to hundreds and thousands of our fellow- 
creatures, but which to them is the prospect of gaining laurels ;, of being proclaimed 
heroes and victors in all the newspapers of Europe ;.” of being met. and almost 
‘deified by congratulatory addresses on their return to this country; of being feted 
and lionized in every quarter; of having large incomes and estates awarded them 
for destroying the lives and desolating the lands of others, and then of taking 
their places among the legislative wisdom of the nation, “ to make laws for keeping 
_their fellow-countrymen in peace and quietness!’’. Say rather to secure for their 
family connections the appointment of snug berths in our foreign dependencies ; to 
‘sanction the maintenance of a warlike armament and a wasteful expenditure; to 
resist all attempts at reduction, or retrenchment; to assist in perpetuating the 
, present system for the benefit of their descendants, and ready to meet all complaints 
of its cost by an appeal to the national vanity in favour of ‘‘ our great and mighty 
empire, on which the sun never sets’’—just as the silver shrine-makers of old 
(knowing thereby they had their crait) proclaimed the greatness of their Diana at 
Ephesus. And as the result of this arrangement, the Peace Society informs us, that 
about 140 members of the last House of Commons were military and naval men— 
men who had a direct interest in maintaining the system! while, with the present 
restricted franchise, they are elected by their own class,,and those over,whom, they 
exercise an influence. ‘To secure peace we want more advocates of peace and finan- 
cial economy ; and, to send these to Parliament, we must have a voice in the election 
of those men who form the British Parliament; to those whose labour raises. the 
money to pay the British taxes—the toiling millions, who have fought and bled to 
“win our glorious victories, and who now toil and sweat to pay the price of them. 
We must have an extension of the franchise, and with it we must have the ballot to 
fas them, in the discharge of their newly-acquired political duties, from intimi- 
‘dation or aristocratical influence. . 
Free trade—tree unrestricted interchange of the productions. of every country will 
be another step in the right direction to secure peace; for though the spirit of trade 
May be essentially selfish and self-interested, still I belieye it will be found with 
nations as with individuals, that when two or more are brought constantly into 
‘kindly commercial intercourse, better feelings, more identity of interest, and less 
disposition to aggression will be engendered than when each holds itself jealously 
aloof from its neighbours, or only admits their goods on terms. disadvantageous to 
the producer. The voice of self-interest will often prevail when conscience, humanity, 
and justice would be alike unattendedto, Manisa PUR AG ef SReR sent creature, and 
nations, I take it, are as mutually dependent as individuals. ‘‘ Kngland is dependent 
on other countries for whatever they can supply which she has not, but which her 
sons can render serviceable for their work, their support, or their, pleasure; they, in 
their turn, depend on her for her manufactured goods”—her textile fabrics and | 
wrought metals; and would haye done still more but for her restrictive policy (or 
ratherimpolicy); which has compelled them to establish manufactories and produce 
for themselves, because, while they had a redundancy of ‘‘ bread-stuffs,’’ for the 


Gam of which our unemployed artisans, were starving and leaving our shores, 
they were prohibited bringing it here in exchange for our surplus labour and capital, 
our aristocracy being unwilling that we should become ‘“‘ dependent on foreigners,” 
Charles Mackay says— 


‘* Ye speak of independence : 
There is no such thing on earth; 
We depend on one another, 
Still, for all that life is worth! 


*¢ To every mind that ponders, 
To every heart that feels, 
There’s not a day but something; 
ra This hidden truth reveals !’’ 


‘3 “Thanks to the memory of our lately-deceased statesman, the anomaly is now Te- 
moved, and it is becoming more and more apparent that the dependence of com- 
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merce must ever be a mutual one—a mutual dependence and ~a mutual interest. 
The county and other district jealousies and peculiarities which formerly existed in 
great force in many parts of England are rapidly giving way to a more enlightened, — 
more generally social, more national feeling, consequent on the facility of inter~ 
communication now opened-up throughout our island. Thesamethingwillhappen _ 
on a larger scale in consequence of free trade. Free communication with all parts 
of the kingdom is good. Free trade with the whole world is still better. 

In connection with this subject much might be said on the peace-securing ten- 
dency of the proposed Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations, 
which will, in all probability, be attended with the happiest results. England has 
here taken the initiative in carrying out a grand idea—one every way worthy of 
her, and of the time in which we live. Instead of sending forth her thousands of 
young and brave—‘“ a fiery mass of living valour rolling on the foe’”’—to deface 
and destroy the image of their Creator, and to pillage and desolate some of the 
fairest scenes under heaven, she now sends forth the olive-branch of “ peace on 
earth, good-will toward men,” to all nations, inviting all, without distinction of 
class, country, or colour, to forward to one great storehouse in her Metropolis the 
fairest productions of their taste, their ingenuity, and their skill. The probable 
beneficial results of this great work have, however, been, and are still being, so ably 
ete that it would be but a gilding of refined gold for me here to enlarge upon 
them. Silage ete 


There are various other influences religious, political, and otherwise, which 
space forbids me to glance at; the only one I shall further direct attention to is the 
extension of that wonder-working instrument, the Electric Telegraph. Not only 
have we and our continental neighbours on each side of us extended the telegraphic 
wires over many hundreds of miles, thereby bringing into instant connection the 
most distant towns and cities; but the growing sense of the importance of rapid 
‘international communication is evidenced by the formation of a company on the 
other side the channel for the purpose of establishing an insulated line of wires 

“across the British Channel, thus bringing us into comparative instantaneous com- 
munication, not only with Paris, but all the principal cities of Europe; and the 
Emperor of Russia, we are told, ‘has decided on placing St. Petersburg in con- 
nection’ wiih the line of Vienna and Berlin, by means of a telegraph which will 
pass through Warsaw and Posen. When the whole line is completed, a person in 
England may hold almost instant communication with another in Russia.’ Here 
be results then! here be prospects to encourage us! Nor is this all. The active 
descendants of the Anglo-Saxon race in America evince their anxiety to be included 
in the fraternizing bond! It isnot enough in these days that we travel five days’ 
‘distance in as many hours, and transmit a messaye in as many seconds; it is not 
enough that we have, as it were, annihilated time and space in our own country, 
and reduced the distance across the Atlantic to about ten days; but the stupendous 
idea has been conceived of connecting our own little island with the United States 
of America by a submarine telegraph across the wide Atlantic! ‘It is proposed 
to lay down a substantial wire of thirty-six fibres, coated one-half inch with 
gutta percha, and to guarantee its working with perfect integrity for the space of 
ten years, for a sum not to exceed three millions of dollars.” In the course of a 
lecture delivered by George Dawson, he remarked, in reference to the French and 
English telegraph, ‘‘The time is not far distant when the same thought shall be 
thought at the same moment in Paris and in London.” Bold as this assertion may 
appear, the time is coming when, for aught we know, even ¢his will, in point of 
distance, fall short of the reality. The men who make these startling proposals, 
and who undertake for a fixed sum to carry them out, and to guarantee their work- 
ing with integrity, are, doubtless, men of talent, of education and experience, of 
alculation:and figures ; and looking at what such men have already accomplished, 
it. is not for-us to discourage the scheme as visionary or impracticable; nor can we 
form an idea how far man may be permitted to proceed in subjugating to his im- 
perious will the most subtle agencies before he shall arrive at that point where it 
shall be said to him, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther.’ Inthe course of 
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future years, when the transmission of a telegraphic message from the banks of the 
Mississippi to the capital of Russia shall occupy no more time than is required to 
peruse this essay, history may characterize as ‘‘one of the greatest works of the 
19th century’ the connection of the new and old worlds by means of the sub- 
marine telegraph. Then shall our own little island be a grand rivet in the great 
chain of instantaneous connection and identity of interest uniting the two hemi- 
spheres—bringing all nations into one bond of fraternity—rendering it the interest 
of all to refrain from acts of aggression and violence, and tending in no small 
degree to pave the way for that happy millennial period when the nations shall 
learn war no more, when they shall not hurt nor destroy, and when weapons of 
warfare shall be converted into agricultural implements. 

It is true that the time has not yet come (as Hungary and Poland can 
abundantly testify) when every nation shall sit unmolestedly under her own 
vine and her own fig-tree, no man making her afraid. But we have indi- 
cations of its approach ; already may we hear the voice of oné’ in the wilderness 
crying aloud to us, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight !’’ 
There is a great moral revolution to be effected; it is ours to prepare for it. And 
this brings me to observe, finally— 

. That to secure peace we must EDUCATE—educate ourselves and our children; give 
_ them a knowledge of the evils of war, that they may avoid them; of the blessings 
of peace, that they may appreciate them; must train them up to regard all man- 
kind as men and brothers, made in the image of God, and descended from one 
common father. We must struggle to obtain for ourselves and for them enlarged 
political duties, and strive to give them such education, and surround them with 
such circumstances, as shall enable them to discharge those duties faithfully and 
fearlessly, Let us endeayour so to train up the future Englishmen that they may 
exercise, and that not unworthily, a voice in the management of the affairs of their 
country ; that they may assist to re-model her institutions, and reform her national 
character ; so that, instead of England continuing what she has too often been, 
she may become secwre in her defence, because she gives no just cause of offence 
to any nation on the face of the earth; a land secure and peaceful, active and 
industrious, prosperous and contented; the abode of freedom, with political rights 
freely distributed throughout the whole body of the community, and with intelli- 
gence and energy awakened and called into action ; mind excited and informed by 
a sound system of mental and moral training—vno? the training of sects and parties, 
breathing hatred and intolerance—not the training by one class of all the other 
classes, in order to accommodate them the more readily to its own purposes,—but 
education directed to the formation of character and the elevation of soul. So 
may we hope to secure peace, and so shwll our beloved country become, what 
she has often been represented as, 


‘* Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea.” 


—— 


FILIAL INGRATITUDE. 
A SKETCH FROM REALITY. 
By Matcoim Taytor, Operative Dyer, Glasgow. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. exist the heart cannot be good. The great - 

and good of every age and nation, it may 

Wuat nobler virtue can we find in the | be asserted without fear of contradiction, 
youth of either sex than true affection for | have practically observed the fifth command- 
the parent, if, indeed, we dare claim as a| ment; and numerous instances must occur 
virtue that which Nature, the moral and | to the mind of the informed reader where, 
the civil law, call on us to perform as a| among the brightest of British characters, 
duty. Where this affection exists the | this love for the parent, and especially for 
ueart cannot be bad; where it does not|the mother, shone pre-eminently con. 
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spicuous. How many ,of our greatest 
writers have, while listening with love and 
respect to the admonitions of a mother— 
her tales, traditions, and songs—felt the 
first lightning-flashes of ambition warm 
their youthful minds—felt the first move- 
ment of the infant genius in their souls, 
and have in their after-progress in the 
world almost adored the maternal charac- 
ter! Need I name particular instances ? 
It were almost idle to do so; but one, of 
another land, I cannot pass unnamed, whose 
impassioned description of his mother’s 
character, and his own deep and reverential 
affection for her tell that Lamartine’s soul 
is of the noblest essence. 

_Itis painful to witness the disrespect, in- 
gratitude, and cruelty with which children 
in numerous instances treat their parents, 
especially amongst our manufacturing 
population. Now-a-days, as soon as sons 
or daughters find themselves earning wages 
sufficient for their own maintenance, they 
assume a cruel independent manner to- 
wards their parents. They must, forsooth, 
leave the parental roof—take lodgings— 
marry young—begin the world for them- 
selves—never thinking that they are at all 
indebted to their parents for the care, 
anxiety, and expense of their up-bringing, 
The child too often utters disrespectful 
language towards the parent; nay, so lost 
to the sense of decency and duty, will some- 
times lift the hand to strike the bosom from 
whence they first drank nature’s holiest 
stream, or impiously utter curses on the 
authors of their being. Too frequently the 
public journals disclose cases of this kind; 
but thousands escape the eyes of the public, 
and many a headin our large towns goes 
down ‘‘with grey hairs in sorrow to the 
grave’ in consequence of filial ingratitude. 
in many instances retribution follows the 
steps of the breaker of this great law; in 
many instances have men and women 
bitterly repented of the errors of their 
youth in this respect. - But unavailing 
repentance! for the finger of scorn will con- 
tinue to be pointed at these who have 
cruelly treated a father or a mother; and 
the remembrance of such treatment will 
never leave the guilty mind, but be as 
coals of fire in the heart long after the 
crime has been committed. How beautiful, 
on the contrary, is it to see children the 
solace, the help, and the stay of their pa- 
rents! If there be one character more truly 
estimable on this earth than another, that 
character is a dutiful child. But besides 
being so lovely as a moral virtue, we are 
commanded by divine authority to honour 
our father and our mother. Allusion is 
made to this commandment. in different 
parts of Scripture, and woe denounced on 
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the head of him who despises its words. It 
is said that he who ‘‘curseth his father or 
his mother, his lamp shall be put out in 
obscure darkness,” and the reader has one 
instance where this quotation was made 
use of under sorrowful circumstances nar- 
rated at the end of this paper. If what I 
have said, or may say, in the following 
sketch, induces any of the readers of THx 
WorkinG MAN’s FRIEND to ‘fremember 
their parents in the days of their youth,” 
or in riper years, and conyinces them that 
the moral law cannot be broken with im- 
punity any more than the physical laws of 
Nature, I shall not have written in vain. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE WIDOW AND, HBR SON.—A MOTHER'S 
STRONG AFFECTION AND, A, SON'S, D1S- 
QBEDIENCE.— HIS DEPARTURE FROM 
HOME, AND RETURN. | 


WIpow WINTER was a woman, whose sor- 
rows and sufferings commenced in early 
life. When little more than eighteen she 
married a young man who was clerk ina 
mercantile house in Glasgow. Hisintegrity, 
correct deportment, and knowledge of his 
duties, promised future advancement, pros- 
perity and happiness; but only three short 
happy years had elapsed when death de- 
prived Mrs. Winter of her good husband. 
She was left with one child—a boy—and 
little or no present means of support. Their 
marriage had been the impulse of thought- 
less strong affection; and being both poorly 
connected, she had no provision for the 
future, save what she could gain by her own 
industry. She had, however, been taught 
from childhood that God never neglects 
those who do not neglect him; and she 
therefore looked to the Giver of all Good for 
support in the hour of trial—to Him who is 
a refuge to the widow and the orphan. She 
had no friends in a pecuniary sense of the 
word; but she had health and education— 
was an excellent sempstress ; and when her 
violent grief for the loss of her husband had 
subsided, she commenced with a firm mind 
a struggle for, the maintenance of herself 
and her son William. Females were nof. 
then paid for their needlework the beggarly 
wages they now receive, and Mrs. Winter 
found it no difficult matter to support her- 
self and child in acomfortable manner; she 
could also lay by a small sum occasionally 
for the future. \ Lf 

_ Years wore away. William grew a stout 
fine looking lad, but his disposition was a 
very unhappy one — passionate and. un- 
settled; his mether could not prevail on 
him to learn any trade, But she loved him 
so dearly that his faults were overlooked too 
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often, and his follies not unfrequently in- 
directly encouraged. Mrs. Winter knew 
_her duty as a parent—an only parent—and 
she .endeayoured to perform that duty. 
Indeed she was at times exceedingly severe 
towardhim; butsuch fits of severity vanished 
like the morning dew, before the warmth of 
her loving heart. She loved her son, but 
“she loved him not wisely but too well.” 
And let no one blame the poor widow for 
the strong affection she bore her son: he 
was the living likeness of her buried loye— 
a link between the living and the dead—her 
first born and only child—the child of her 
youth, with whom she had suffered, and for 
nee and with whom she was willing to 
eg. 

Painful was the widow’s grief when she 
discovered that William preferreda seaman’s 
lite to that of atradesman. Her love—her 
entreaties—her supplications—her tears 
were in vain to change the youth’s resolu- 
tion. She reminded him of her lonely situa- 
tion—her wants of friends, and the great 
happiness and assistance he might bestow 
on her were he to stay at home and leada 
contented and industrious life. 

*‘T am determined, mother, to try the 
sea,” he said to her as they sat at breakfast 
on the morning of his sixteenth birthday ; 
‘and if I don’t like it the first voyage, why, 
I can try some other business should I live 
to come back.’’ 

A few tears ran down the cheek of his 
poor mother. She addressed him in a 
mournful voice—her maternal feelings at 
times stopping her utterance. 

‘‘ William,’ she said, ‘‘ since the day of 
your birth until now you have been the only 
object of my solicitude and anxiety. Happy 
was the short time I enjoyed in your father’s 
society. We loved each other as strongly 
as two human beings eyer did; but it was 
God’s will to leave mea lonely sojourner 
on earth, and yet while I possessed you I 
did not consider myself altogether deserted. 
While I, looked in your eyes I have often 

* tmagined that your father’s were gazing on 
mine. 
which has been silent for fifteen years 
sounded softly inmy ears. Need I tell you 
that as you grew towards boyhood you were 
not, only a companion to me, but you kept 
me from burying my heart in your father’s 
grave ? Had I not had you I could not have 
existed'so long. The hope that you would 
one day be a comfort, a stay, and a blessing 
tome, bore me up through days and nights 
of toil and sorrow. How often have I sat 
at night when you lay slumbering in your 
comfortable bed, and imagined scenes of 
future happiness when you would reach 
manhood, and when you would labour for 
me as Lhayedone for you.” — iT." 


agitation. 


When I heard your voice, the voice. 


‘leading down to the harbour. 


Lad 


“ Nonsense, mother; you talk like a 
fool!’ ejaculated the unfeeling youth. 

‘O William! my happiness while 
painting these imaginary scenes has often 
been so great that tears of joy have dim- 
med my eyes, and now am I told that such 
happiness can never be mine. I must part 
with you; my heart is to be again crushed 
under a weight of sorrow almost too much 
for me to bear. If you leave me, I do not 
think I shall live to welcome you back, 
should you indeed return; and should I 
live and you not return—should your bones 
be laid on some foreign shore or committed 
to the deep—my pilgrimage will be a sor- 
rowful one on earth.” , 

‘“You’re dreaming, mother,” said the 
youth; “you have no need of my labour to 
support you You have relations, at least 
acquaintances, with whom to pass your 
spare time; and as to me, it matters not 
whether I find a grave on the shores of 


Africa, or find a grave in the ocean. Iam 
resolved to go.” 
Mrs. Winter burst into tears. The un-+ 


feeling manner and words’ of her son 
wounded her tothe heart. Her day-dreams 
were gone—teality discovered how baseless 
was the fabric she had reared in her mind. 
Her ungrateful boy rose frum the table, 
muttered ‘‘This is all humbug,” and left 
the room. In less than a month after this 
scene he sailed from Greenock on board a 
merchantman bound for the East Indies. 
Neatly eighteen months elapsed without 
Mrs. Winter having heard anything posi- 
tive of William’s proceedings. She had, 


indeed, received one letter, but a more un- 


satisfactory and unfeeling one could searcely 
be written; he condescended, however, 


therein to inform her that he would pro- 
| bably be in Glasguw before the expiration 
| of the year. 


It was now December. The 
heart of the poor widow was in continual 
Her ‘slumber was not sleep.” 
When she lay down on her humble bed, 


| after praying that Heaven might watch over 


her son, her dreams were of foreign lands, 
of ocean-storms, and wrecks. When seated 
at her work during the day, the sound of a 
strange foot on the stairs, or an unusual 
noise in the street, made her start to her 
feet to ascertain if any one was seeking her 
dwelling. The neighbours said amongst 
themselves that she was not altogether her- 
self. Christmas night came—she could not 
sleep ; she arose as the clock struck twelve, 
and looked out into the street. Her house 
was on the second floor of a front building 
in a comparatively unfrequented street 
The nignt 
was clear and cold; no moon was Visible, 
but the stars were brilliant, and the air un- 
disturbed. The sound of distax music 
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gradually stole on her ear. Slowly the 
musicians approached—those midnight 
minstrels of the Christmas time, the Waits. 
They played a sweet mournful air, one to 
which she had often sung the simple but 
touching Scottish song of ‘‘ Wandering 
Willie,’ when her -‘‘ ain wee Willie,”’ as she 
used to name him, lay snugly in his cradle 
—he who was now a wanderer from his 
mother’s home, a scorner of her admoni- 
tions, or who, for aught she knew, might 
already have been called to his account 
‘‘with all his imperfections on his head.” 
Whilst she listened to the melody, the 
tears rapidly coursed each other down her 
cheeks, and she exclaimed, ‘‘ And where is 
my poor William to-night!” The Waits 
passed on, but less melodious sounds im- 
mediately attracted her attention. Three 
sailors, whose rude singing and bursts of 
loud laughter revealed to the listener that 
they were ‘‘half-seas over,’’ approached 
from the harbour. The sailors and the 
musicians met ata little distance from the 
widow’s house. She was afraid that in the 
excited state of the seamen they might 
harm the poor minstrels of the night or 
their instruments; but sailors, however 
frolicsome, are seldom ruffianly inclined. 
They saluted ‘the fiddlers ’”’ in the most 
friendly manner. 

‘* Come, my lads,”’ said one of the sailors, 
‘you shall give us none of your church 
music—strike up, I say, ‘The Bay of Bis- 
cay,’ and my shipmates and I will sing the 
song.” 

The song was accordingly sung and ac- 
companied, to the satisfaction of the 
singers. 

“‘Now, Bill, you have a good pipe,” 
roared the same voice, “‘ and before we leave 
them chaps you must give us my favourite, 
‘Allin the Downs the fleet lay moored.’ ”’ 

The individual whom the speaker ad- 
dressed seemed in no mood to comply with 
this request. 

** You won’t sing; why you’re as melan- 
choly as if we hadn’t a shock in the locker ; 
and as to your mother, if she is hereabouts, 
I guess we’ll find her out before daylight 
anyhow.”’ 

Widow Winter heard no more; in 
another minute, and scarely half-dressed, 
she had descended to the street, and thrown 
her arms around the youngest of the half- 
drunk seamen. He was her son, and she 
pressed him to her joyful bosom ! 


CHAPTER II. 


KENEWED HOPES—THEIR FINAL EXTINC- 
TION, AND DEATH OF THE WIDOW AND 
HER SON. 


THE day after William’s return, Mrs. Win- 


ter discovered that he had returned to her 
with few clothes and no money. He was 
again a burden on herindustry. This she 
did not grudge. He was-again beside her, 
and her mind was so far at ease. He, 
moreover, told her that he would not go tu 
sea again—that he had had enough of a sea- 
faring life, and would settle at home. Her 
next object, therefore, was to find employ- 
ment for him, and in a few months, after 
much trouble, she succeeded in getting him 
engaged by a Mr. Alston, commission agent, 
as under-clerk. As, however, William was 
to be frequently employed in collecting ac- 
counts, Mr. Alston required that security 
to the amount of £50 should be given him 
for the lad’s intromissions. This security 
Mrs. Winter could not procure, but, rely- 
ing on the honesty of her son, she offered 
to deposit with Mr. Alston a bank cheque 
for £40, a sum which she had taken several 
years to accumulate. This offer was ac- 
cepted. Baer 
Twelve months passed away, and still 
William was apparently attentive to his 
duty. During that time, however, he was 
frequently out late, and sometimes it was 
morning before he reached home. | His 
mother waited for him night after night. 
She saw with bitter grief that he was not 
always sober when he reached her dwelling, 
and if she spoke to him concerning his‘ ir- 
regular hours he would tell her, in a harsh 
and rebellious spirit, to mind her own af- 
fairs and he would mind his; and then the 
poor mother would retire to her chamber 
and weep. Scenes of this description were - 
of frequent occurrence, and Mrs. Winter. 
was under the constant dread that some-~ 
thing dishonourable would be laid to his 
charge. Unfortunately her forebodings 
were too soon realized. ‘Se 
One day William was absent at dinner 
time. Night came, buthe came not. The 
distressed mother waited up for him all 
night. Occasionally she sat by the fire— 
anon she looked out at the window; again 
she seated herself and opened the Bible to 
seek for consolation there; but her mind 
was too agitated—she could scarcely under- 
derstand what she read, and her tears fre- 
quently made the sacred page indistinct 
before her. Morning came, but though 
willing she knew not where to seek him— 
she knew noneof his haunts. Sick and ex- 
hausted, she laid her head on her pillow. 
After two or three hours of troubled slum- 
ber she arose and dressed herself, deter- 
mined to go out in search of him, though 
ignorant whither to direct her steps; but 
just as she was leaving the house a boy 
called to say that Mr. Alston was anxious 
to see her immediately. . ag de 
“* What is the matter—what is the matter 
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with William ?” she hurriedly exclaimed as 


rer tremblingly prepared to accompany the 
oy. 

uy don’t know exactly,” answered the 
boy, evidently reluctant to make any dis- 
closure. ° 

‘Oh, my dear boy,”’ said the miserable 
mother, *‘ tell me, for the sake of mercy tell 
me, what is wrong! Whereismy William, 
and what does Mr. Alston want with me? 
Tell me, for God’s sake !’” 

The distracted manner in which she 
spoke called forth the boy’s sympathy, and 
he told her as they walked towards Mr. 
Alston’s counting-house, that her son and 
another young man in Mr. Alston’s employ- 
ment, hadfraudulently kept up and applied to 
their own purposes several sums due to Mr. 
Alston; that he did not know the amount; 
that he believed it was known where William 
was, but that the other individual charged 
with the fraud had absconded. Those who 
have had children,an 1 whose study ithas been 
toimpress upon their minds the great value of 
honesty ; who have loved their children and 
looked forward to their prosperity in the 
world; but whose hopes have, notwith- 
standing, been cruelly and suddenly de- 
stroyed, can alone truly know what were 
Mrs. Winter’s feelings when she heard the 
boy’s statement. Inwardly praying for the 
support of Heaven, she was ushered into 
the presence of Mr. Alston. It may now 
be briefly stated what kind of a man Mr. 
Alston was. He was a bachelor, whose 
heart the “milk of human kindness” had 
never very freely warmed; cold, selfish, 
stern, but withal honourable in his trans- 
actions : in short, a man whose character 
as a whole, one can neither admire nor 
justly condemn. 

“Pray seat yourself, Mrs. Winter,” said 
Mr. Alston, ‘‘there is no use in shedding 
any tears about the matter. Your son and 
another person have conjointly defrauded 
me of a considerable sum. Your bank 
check will not cover your son’s share of the 
spoil; but, for your sake, I am sorry to 
give the case into the hands of the public 

rosecutor. William is at present privately 
in custody.” 

“O Mr. Alston,” cried the widow, “if 
you would not rejoice to break a wretched 
mother’s heart, if you would not ruin my 
unfortunate son for ever, oh do not send 
him to prison! All that you have of mine, 
all that I can beg or borrow, shall be yours, 
if you donot publish his shame. Do not 
serd him to jail; he is young, he may even 
yet do well; but a prison, a public trial ”’— 

Here the frail suffering female fell upon 
her knees. Mr. Alston coolly told her to 
resume her seat; he assured her he had 
thought of the matter, and had come to the 
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conclusion not to send her son to prison. 
He was sorry to say her check was for- 
feited; but she would get her son home 
with her, and he hoped that his narrow 
escape in this instance would be a lesson 
for him in future. Having said so he 
opened the door of an inner apartment 
wherein William Winter and two men like 
sheriffs’ officers were seated, and told the 
former that he was at liberty to depart. 
Without a single remark from either, the 
mother and her erring son returned home. 

Next day William left his moth:r’s house, 
and she never saw himagain. Some weeks 
afterwards she received a letter from him 
stating that he had enlisted in the 60th 
Rifles, that he would soon embark for India, 
and unfeelingly concluding, that, ‘as she 
need not hope to see him again, she was to 
do her best to forget him.”” Here was, at 
last, an end to all her wishes and her hopes. 
Her poor boy was noy ‘:iead to her; he 
had run a brief career of ingratitude and 
crime, and had finally sold’ himself to 
slavery eyen in the morning of his man- 
hood—in the bloom of youth and pride of 
his strength; atid, without seeking for- 
giveness from his injured parent, he left 
England to find a grave in the blood satu- 
rated plains of India. 

If there is such a disease as a broken 
heart, such was the affliction which brought 
Widow Winter to a premature grave. Some 
weeks before her death she received a letter 
from a subaltern of the — Regiment, the 
following extract from which describes the 
last moments of her unfortunate son :— 
‘*Peshawur, March, 1850.— Madam,—I 
presume this is the first notice you have 
got of the death of your son William. Some 
weeks ago a number of soldiers engaged in 
making a road were killed by the natives. 
The Commander-in-chief, who had just 
arrived, determined on revenge. A force 
considered sufficient was selected for the 
purpose. Your son was of the number. 
We had to march to Kohat, a large village 
far among the hills. We burned the 
dwellings of the enemy, destroyed their 
crops, spoiled their water, and did all the 
harm we could; but, on our return, when 
descending the hills, we were attacked by 
the hill-robbers, and several officers and 
men killed. Your son came to my assist- 
ance at a very critical moment, in fact, 
saved my life, but was shortly afterwards 
shot by a matchlock ball and soon expired. 
He entreated me to write you of his death. 
I promised to do so, and have fulfilled that 
promise. It has been my lot to see several 
fields of battle and many cases of individual 
sufferings, but my feelings were never su 
strongly agitated as they were when listen- 
ing in that hour of danger to your son’s 
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last words. He cried out in his agony, | 
““O mother, mother! if I had one hour to 


lay my head on your bosom! But often, 


father and his mother his lamp s 
implore your forgiveness—one moment to | out in extreme darkness.’ ”’ 
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often you told me, that ‘ whoso unseth has 
ul be put 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS TO THEIR CHILDREN, 


By T. Surpron, Printer’s Apprentice, Devizes. 


THE question may and ought to be 
asked, by every parent, whether rich or 
poor, Why is it that there is so much vice 
and idleness among the youth of our land, 
so much poverty and wickedness in the 
world? Is it not almost entirely the result 
of parents not being alive to their responsi- 
bilities—of parents almost entirely ne- 
electing the improvement of those com- 
mitted to their care? There are schools, 
institutions, and societies of various kinds, 
but how few of our young people give their 
minds to them, compared with the crowds 
who go in the way of vice and misery! 
What a vast amount of good would they 
confer on our land and the world at large, 
were they stirred up to activity and benevo- 
lence! Is it not home education and train- 
ing that prepare and fit the young for so- 
ciety ? andis it not generally the case, that 
as the youth is brought up so will he be in 
after-days? Parents, think of your ac- 
countability to God, and see if some of your 
children have not gone astray through your 
neglect. 

How many young people walk the streets 
of our towns and cities with pipes and 
cigars in their mouths, and choose rather to 
keep the company of the wicked than that 
of the good and virtuous! And how many 
co from bad company to drunkenness and 
vice, which at last destroy both their body 
and soul! And how is it there are so few 
striving for the spread of kuowledge among 
the ignorant and oppressed? I fear there 
are many infidels in our land through the 


neglect of parents, and many drunkards 
ruined and lost, cursing their parents for 
not training them up in the way they 
should go. / 

Parents! see that you suffer not your 
children to go astray, but urge and help 
them to seek knowledge where it is to be 
found, for your conduct in relation to them 
will be felt through all generations. Let 
them not have to lament over your neglect 
and carelessness towards them. 

Parents ! your responsibilities are in pro- 
portion to your privileges and influence, 
both as regards your children, the church, 
the world, and society at large. You are 
responsible for their education, their train- 
ing, and habits; for as you providé homes 
for them, so they provide for themselves ; 
and as you influence them, so they influence ~ 
others. I would say to those who have 
hitherto neglected this greatand responsible 
work, neglect it no longer, but with affec- 
tion and diligence carry it out. . ; 

There is ample encouragement for the 
diligent and faithful parent. Your teaching, 
training, and influence of affection shall not 
be lost, but shall be blessed in its fruits to 
you and the whole world. It is like the 
little leaven that leaveneth the whole lun.p, 
and shall at length prevail against all error ; 
and when you are sowing the seeds of truth 
and leading your young in the path of recti- 
tude, do it with faith, for you shall ulti- 
mately obtain the blessing, though you may 
not see it now. rhs ws 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS. 


By Evwin Topruis, Basket-maker, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


BEHOLD yonder stream of water! As it 
sparkles in its pebbly bed you ever and 
anon observe a bubble float a few paces on 
the surface, and then disappear. You be- 
hold not the cause of its appearance, 
neither do you know the cause of its de- 
parture, nor the purport of its visit. But 
certain it is, without the bubble on the 


wave the present peculiar picture presented 
by the rolling waters would be lost; acer: 
tain and particular feature would be wanting; 
a certain pleasureable emotion would be lost 
by the frequenter of the water-side. A!l 
the present interlinked and complete har-. 
monious workings of the stream would be 
destroyed by the loss of the bubble on its 
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wave. Butitisonlya bubble! Then only 
a bubble is lost; but a lost bubble is a loss 
which nothing else can repair: it zs a loss, 
and certain itis no other and greater gain 
can deprive us of a sensation of want. We 
may have other objects to attract our at- 
tention, but the one peculiar feeling de- 
rived from the sight and contemplation of 
the bubble on the wave is unfelt. 

The present harmony and peculiar beauty 
of nature is maintained by the ten thousand 
varied influences all harmonizing in their 
regular workings, and diffusing their 
respective influences around. The tiniest 
atom in creatiun has an influence, has an 


assigned position, andis intended to occupy | 


a certain place or move in a certain sphere 
for which it may be adapted; and when 
put out of the peculiar position for which it 
was adapted, perhaps affects the whole ma- 
terial universe. Then if we turn to man, 
we find there the same peculiar feature ; 
for every act he performs, and every word 
he speaks, and every thought he conceives 
more or less affects the destiny of all created 
objects. When matter is put out of its 
legitimate position it acts injuriously, and 
is an encumbrance to the material world, 
producing disorganization ard derange- 
ment. 

The vegetable kingdom is injuriously 
affected. by certain essential tributary 
streams of its existence being given in too 
large or too small a degree. 

The animal kingdom is deteriorated by 
using intemperately the very essentials of 
its existence. 

The mental world, however, unlike all the 
former, admits of no intemperate inhalation 
of the essentials of its existence; every 
nourishing draught raises the up-shooting 
stem, adds life and vigour and power to 
the system, and discloses the mental world, 
ever budding with beauty, and sparkling 
with undecaying brilliancy. But though in 
itself so great, it is nevertheless in close 
end at present firm alliance with the animal 
structure in which itis encased ; and though 
it is never itself weary, it wearies the body, 
and by incessantly drinking of its nourish- 
ing elements it weakens and impairs the 
organs through which it receives its sup- 
plies, so that even here excess is derogatory 
‘to its active development. 

Wesee, then, that there is a place and a 
use for everything; and we see, moreover, 
that when everything is kept in its place, 
that universal harmony prevails throughout 


not adapted) an 


velopment. 


integrity of the man; 


the entire range of the created world. We 
discover also that derangement and disorder 
is consequent upon anything being dis- 
placed, or put in, a; position for which it is 

H ended. We do not 
sufficiently estimate the power of the ten 
tholikaud seemingly inconsiderable objects 
by which we are surrounded, The very 
intention of the mind has an influence on 
society—a benevolent intention, is seen 
lighting up. the countenance with satis- 


faction and delight, ‘ for as iron sharpeneth 
iron, even so doth the countenance of a man 
his friend.” , 


The mental, moral, and physical constitu- 


tion of nian are each so nearly allied and in 
intimate sympathy with each other, that he 
who wishes to excel in any one of these 
branches must take care that the others 


are also kept in a state of continual de- 
The mental powers are de- 
pendent, in a measure, on the physical 
he physical integrity 
is dependent on the moral qualities of the 
man; so that moral and physical integrity 
conduce to the due growth and develop- 
ment of that peculiar distinguishing charae- 
teristic which raises man above all other 
created objects. It behoves man, then, to 
see that his moral and physical powers are 
kept ina proper and legitimate course of 
action. Our every word and intention of 
the mind has a moral or immoral tendency. 
Here is no neutrality. Every word, every 
thought, has an influence; and hence we 
see the necessity of strict integrity both of 
thought and word. Anything which con- 
duces, either directly or indirectly, to the 
happiness of mankind possesses a moral 
quality ; anything which either directly or 
indirectly tends to mar the real prosperity 
of man has an immoral tendency. 

Let not the working man be misled by 
knavish and designing men, who assert 
that virtue and religion are only taught to 
the people in order the more easily to keep 
them ina state of vassalage and submission. 
Every working man who wishes to be con- 
tented and healthful and happy must obey 
the known laws of nature, and the known 
precepts of the Scriptures of truth. ‘here 
are two influences continually at work in 
the world: one has a moral, and the other 
an immoral tendency. The former extends 
the cause of progress of order, of virtue ; the 
latter, the cause of disorder, decay, and 
death. 
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OUR SUPPLIES OF CORN AND FLOUR. 


THE WORKING MAN’S FRIEND, 


Ce ee menemmmnaenienl 


By J. L., Merchant’s Clerk, Birmingham. 


THE last harvest in this country having 
been somewhat deficient in the production 
of grain, that prime necessary) for the sus- 
tentation of human life, it may ‘not be 
wholly uninteresting to enumerate some of 
the places from whence our supplies of corn 
and flour are derived. 

) The repeal of the Corn Laws has exercised 
a beneficial influence on the welfare of 
working men and their families; not only 
in largely contributing to the means for 
their employment, but in materially lessen- 
ing the cost of their food. Consequently 
the effects of that great act of justice must 
be viewed with approbation by the industri- 
ous portion of thecommunity. It does not, 
perhaps, occur to the minds of many when 
partaking of the ‘staff of life,’’ that their 
bread may have been manufactured from 
the produce of the fields of merry England, 
dejected Ireland, republican France, de- 
spotic Russia, unhappy Poland, and slave- 
holding America; nevertheless, such is 
frequently the fact, for the practice of mixing 
native and foreign wheat often produces a 
combination varied in its nature and extent. 
, Since our own harvest was concluded we 
have had large importations of wheat and 
flour from France, chiefly from the banks of 
the Loire. Smailer contributions have also 
reached our shores from Spain; that fine 
.but neglected country, which is capable of 
producing double and treble the quantity of 
grain that is now grown within its territory, 
and which, by improved communications 
from the interior to the sea-ports, might be 
obtained at nearly one-half its present cost. 

Prussia and Poland, through the ports of 

Danzig and Koenigsberg, frequently export 
nearly a million of quarters of grain per 
‘annum, and of a very superior quality. The 
other portions of Germany, with Holland, 
Belgium, and the countries bordering the 
Baltic and North Seas, as Denmark, Hol- 
stein, Sweden, Norway, &c., also contribute 
largely to our support. Russia, not only 
from. its. Baltic provinces, but from the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff, pours out 
its surplus treasures of corn into the lap of 
Britain, the port of Odessa alone furnish- 
ing to this and other countries upwards of 
a million quarters of wheat in the year. 

. Moldavia and Wallachia, on the Danube, 
may almost be said to inundate Ireland 
with Indian corn, the meal made from which 
before the failure of the potato crop, was 
-hardly considered good food for cattle and 
pigs; but is now esteemed highly nutritive 
as food for man, and has become almost 
indispensable in the sister island, being the 
best substitute for the potato that has yet 
been discovered. 


The countries situated on the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, Italy, Sicily, Turkey, Syria, and 
Egypt, are also sending us large quantities 
of food; and last, not least, that wonderful 
land the United States of America contri- 
butes to our necessities, when her ‘seasons 
are propitious and ours adverse, an im- 
mense quantity of ‘‘ bread stuffs,” consisting 
of wheat, flour, Indian corn, and meal, sent 
not only from the States on her sea-board, 
but from the boundless prairies of the West, 
and the great valley of the Mississippi, some 
idea of the resources of which may have 
been formed by many readers from the inte- 
resting lectures of Catlin, and the pano- 
ramas that have been recently exhibited in 
our principal towns. idle 

It will thus be seen that ‘we have—de- 
pending upon other nations for so large a 
proportion of our consumption of corn, 
cotton and other raw materials, and in our 
export of manufactured goods in return to 
foreign countries—a most powerful motive for 
maintaining peaceableand amicable relations 
with all the world. May thejperiod be very far 
distant when our rulers shall attempt to en- 
gage in war with any other nation, whether 
great or small! Rather let the people 
impress upon the Government the absolute 
necessity of preserving unbroken the bond 
of peace and brotherhood which has tended 
so greatly to produce plenty in our land 
and ‘‘ prosperity within our borders,” and 
which alone can give full scope to the 
energy of the English race; which will, in 
all human probability, if peace prevail, 
spread and preponderate over the whole of 
the vast continents of North and South 
America and Australia, as well as Southern 
Africa and New Zealand. Should this 
grand consummation be peaceably effected, 
great indeed would be the blessings con- 
ferred upon the whole human family, by 
the extension of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion throughout the world. . 

Whether it be the design of Providence 
that this should be the happy experience of 
the present or succeeding generations, or 
whether, as appears but too likely from the 
present aspect of affairs in Europe, the 
Demon of War may be again let loose to 
prey upon the nations of the earth,—we, 
the inhabitants of this country, may at 
least congratulate ourselves upon ourin- 
sular position and manifold advantages and 
blessings, and exclaim with the poet .— 

‘* A fairer isle than BRITAIN never sun- ~~ 
Viewed in his wide career :-a lovely spot. --: - 
For all that life can ask ; salubrious, mild; 

Its hills are green, its woods and prospects fair, 

Its meadows fertile; and, to crown the whole, 


In one delightful word, it is our home— 
OUR NATIVE ISLE.” 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING, 


By E. S. Foster, Son of a Working Carter, Sheffield. 


ONE striking deficiency of working men is 
inability to express or defend their opinions 
in a connected‘and forcible manner in pub- 
lic, A few brief hints, therefore, on the 
subject of Public Speaking may not be alto- 
Soon out of place or valueless—at least 
to the young men of the present genera- 
tion. 

Although science has advanced with 
gigantic strides, and progress has been 
made in most other things, public speaking 
has formed an exception to the onward 
movement. In the days of the Roman 
and Grecian Republics, eloquence attained 
its zenith. 'T'o orators belonged the power 
now wielded by aristocrats or princes. 
But Greece has fallen; Rome has passed 
under the yoke of priestcraft ; liberty of 
speech is there no longer tolerated. ‘The 
extinction of liberty was accompanied by 
the decline.of eloquence. In our own 
times the talent is neglected. Perhaps the 
principal cause of this is, the little encou- 
ragement afforded to any individual to 
cultivate the art. One who has the repu- 
tation of being an orator is heard with 
suspicion. Such is the distrust excited by 
a aunicion that a speaker has some rhe- 
torical skill, that every one who is de- 


sirous of carrying his point will keep out ! 


of sight, or disown any superiority in that 
respect. The skilful speaker endeavours 
to give the impression that he relies onthe 
strength of his cause, and ngt the expert- 
ness or ingenuity of its advocate. 

T'o those who desire to be successful as 
speakers, a reputation for wisdom and in- 
tegrity is important; but let them avoid, 
as uch as possible, giving the expression 
that they are eloquent. If this is the im- 
pression of an audience, the speaker is 
heard under very great disadvantage, and 
his arguments will fail to produce that 
impression which he desires, and which 
they ought to produce. he speaker will 
be admired, listened to with attention, or 
complimented on his ability, but unless he 
can inspire confidence he will fail to per- 
suade men that his opinions are correct. 

Some have maintained that eloquence 
is a natural gift, and that no system of 
rules or any amount of practice can be of 

“any use to one upon whom nature has not 
bestowed it. Much, undoubtedly, depends 
in this as in every other art, upon what 
nature has done for any individual; never- 
theless, much may be achieved by him whe 
labours assiduously to acquire the art. 
Those upon-whom nature has bestowed su- 


perior powers will ‘ever have the advan- 
tage, but all may attain to great profi- 
ciency. Itis related of Curran, the cele- 
brated barrister, that at the commence- 
ment of his career he attended a discussion 
class, and upon one occasion, big with 
some idea, he rose to give it utterance. 
No sooner, however, was he on his legs, 
and the eyes of those he wished to address 
were turned upon him, than he lost the 
power of. utterance, and actually could 
not articulate a word. His friends cried, 
“Hear, hear!’ but there was nothing to 
hear, and he sat down in confusion. In re- 
lating this anecdote Curran remarked, 
** Hloquence was not born with me.” Study 
and practice, however, made him one of 
the most proficient speakers of his day. 
Let none despair. 

It can scarcely be questioned that the art 
of public speaking is sufficiently valuable 
to amply repay any pains necessary to its 
attainment. ‘Those who have thought on 
this subject will, we think, admit that he 
who forms a judgment on on point, but 
is unable to explain it to others, might 
nearly as well have never thought on the 
subject. Next toaclear head and correct 
judgment we must place eloquence. 

The first thing to be attended to by him 
whose purpose is to speak before an au- 
dience, is, to obtain a perfectly distinct con- 
ception of the subject he has to explain, or 
the exact point he has to prove; otherwise 
his argument will, it is to be feared, be in- 
conclusive, and he will be unable to speak 
with ease to himself or advantage to his 
hearers. 

It isa common practice for an uninitiated 
speaker to choose for his first attempt a 
subject too extensive to be properly treated 
in, perhaps, a volume. ‘he advantage 
which it is generally supposed this affords 
is, that there will be no lack of, matter. 
At first sight this may appear specious, 
but it will be found by those who perse- 
vere in this course that they will, by havin 
too large a field, be confined to barren an 
unresisting generalities; and instead of 
the success and applause of which they 

robably were dreaming, they will be 
istened to with dissatisfaction. The more 
general and extensive view will seldom 
suggest anything but vague and trite re- 
marks; and from taking such a view, un- 
practised speakers cannot too carefully 
guard. 

The best directions, probably, which can 
be given to a beginner, and which are ap- 
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plicable to all subjects, ar re, to ask all subjetes, Are: to Hak Bibel’ | DEERE 
three questions: What is the fact@—that 
is, the point which he has to maintain. 
Why is it so—or, by what arguments can 
it be supported? and, What consequence 
results from it? which sis what, we fre- 
~quently term the application. . The princi- 
pal points for the exercise of the talents of 
the speaker are, finding suitable arguments 
to establish his position, and arranging 
them in the most skilful manner. 

It is of great importance to consider the 
object of a discourse; whether it is to give 
satisfaction to a candid mind, or to silence 
an opponent; to give instruction to those 
who are willing to receive it, or compel 
assent to a point not generally received. 
For the first purpose it is. generally suf- 
ficient if it be explained how anything 
might reasonably be supposed to occur, 
and to establish a probability may be all 
that may be necessary; but, in the latter 
case, nothing short of the most rigorous de- 
monstr ation, if that be possible, “should be 
attempted, and if it be not, the strongest 
and most convincing ar guments that the 
occasion may furnish must be employed. 

Care must always be taken to decide at 
the outset on which side the presumption 
lies, or to which belongs what logicians call 
the onus probandi,.or burden of proof. 
For, though it is often expedient to ad- 
vance more proof than is strictly requisite, 
it is always desirable, when this is done, 
to make it known, and then the str ength 
of your cause wiil be estimated accordingly, 
~A “presumption” in favour of any sup- 
position means such a_ pre- occupation 
of the ground that must stand until 
some. suflicient reason be adduced against 
it. For instance, if you charge a man with 
any crime, the burden of proof lies upon 
you; he must not be called upon to prove 
his innocence, but you must establish his 
gailt: if you ‘fail to do this, it will, be un- 
necessary for him to make any defence. 
He who has the presumption on his side, 
and can refute ail the arguments brought 
against him, has, for the present at least, 
gained a victor y; but if he abandon this 
position” he may appear to be making a 
feeble attack, instead of a triumphant de- 
fénce. 

Too much can scarcely be said on the 
importance of a good arrangement ; it is 
of as much consequence in the art of 
public speaking as it is in the art of war— 
in which it is well known that, with an 
equality of forees in numbers, courage, and 
every other point, the manner in which 
they are drawn up. may make the differ- 
ence of victory or defeat. hus, when the 
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conclusion to .be established is one likely | It is however, a relative quality, 
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of the hearers, it is most desirable, if pos- 
sible, to keep out of sight the point. to 
which you are tending, till the principles 
from which it is deduced are clearly esta- 
blished. Men listen ‘with petites to 
arguments. avowedly leading to a. con- 
clusion they are not disposed, to, admit; 
but if, as it were, you mask the battery, 
they may be unable to shelter, themselves 
from the discharge. It is often best. to 
advance gradually to the proposition a 
quired, and prove it, if I may, so speak, b 
instalments. In these cases there is muc 
scope for the exercise of tact and caution. 

When a speaker follows one onthe 
opposite side, who has urged. arguments 
which must be answered, it, becomes a 
question whether they should be answered 
at the commencement or towards the con- 
clusion of the speech,, As a general rule, 
if strong arguments, have been stated, it 
will. be most advisable to commence with 
a refutation; but when this is not the 
case, the mention .of objections in. the 
opening may be likely to give a paradoxical 
air to.an assertion, by implying that much 
may be said against it. 

The most obvious arguments must oc- 
cupy the first place; and, when these hap- 
pen to be the strongest ‘also, it is best to 
recapitulate in a reverse order; that is, 
beginning with the last, and ending with 
the first. 

To carry his point is the orator’s object ; 
but, in order that the will may be in- 
fluenced, the proposed object should ap- 
pear desir able, and the means suggested 
conduce to its, attainment., The various 
arts by whigh the sophist takes advantage 
of the human mind must be familiarly 
known to the accomplished speaker, in 
order that he may be able to counteract 
their pernicious influence. 

Strive to produce in the minds of your 
hearers a favourable opinion of yourself. 
There is no doubt that the generality of 
men are much more disposed to,consider 
who proposes a measure than what it is 
that is proposed., But, amongst other good 
“pine eloquence must not be included. 

‘his should be concealed as much as pos- 
sible, since whatever may be attributed to 
the skill of the speaker is, so much de- 
ducted from the strength of his cause, , It 
must always be borne in mind that the 
discourse must be framed with. a view to 
the condition of the hearers, and their 
character must always be taken into 
account. 

A few observations may be venbared 
with respect to style. u 

Perspicuity is of the first conseqiteriee. 
and. can- 


to hurt the feelings or offend the prejudices | not be pr edicated of any address without 
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taking into consideration the class Of per- 
sons for whom it is intended. It is not 
sufficient that the style be such as they are 
capable of understanding if they bestow 
their utmost attention, 1t must be such as 
is likely to be understood with the degree 
of attention they are accustomed to bestow. 
Extreme conciseness is ill-suited to hearers 
whose intellectual powers are only small. 
A too prolix style must nevertheless be 
carefully avoided. The style should be 
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sufficiently distended to detain the atten- | 


tion of the hearers to the subject for a 
sufficient length of time. Prolixit will 
considerably weaken the force of what is 
said, and it often has a tendency to con- 
fuse and bewilder. The best course is to 
repeat the same sentiment and argument 
in different phraseology. The sentences 
must not be too long. 

Energy is next to perspicuity in import- 
ance. ie depends upon three things—first, 
the choice. of warts ; second, their num- 
ber; third, their arrangement. ‘Those 
words which are least abstract and general 
must be preferred. Dr. Campbell remarks: 
“The more general the terms are, the 
picture is the fainter; the more special 
they are, the brighter. The same senti- 
ment may be expressed with equal just- 
ness, and even equal perspicuity, in the 
former way as in the latter; but, as the 
colouring will in that case be more lan- 
guid, it cannot give equal pleasure to the 
fancy, and, by consequence, will not con- 
tribute so much either to fix the attention 
or to impress thememory.” With respect 
to the number of words employed, he re- 
marks: “ As when the rays of the sun are 
collected into the focus of a burning-glass, 
the smaller the spot is which receives them, 
compared with the surface of the glass, 
the greater is the splendour, so, in exhi- 
biting our sentiments by speech, the nar- 
rower the compass of words is wherein the 
thought is expressed, the more energetic 
is the expression.” Arrangement contri- 
butes materially to energy. Of two sen- 
tences consisting of the same words, one 
may be feeble and languid, the other 
strikingly energetic, simply from the dif- 
ference of arrangement. | 

Elegance, though subordinate to per- 
spicuity and energy, must not be altogether 
neglected. When it can be attained with- 
out impairing these qualities, it is a ma- 
terial addition to the force of any discourse; 
and, although as a general rule energy is to 
be preferred to elegance, yet we must not 
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make too great a sacrifice of the latter to 
secure a little more of the former. 

Few need be tald;that the effect of the 
most convincing arguments, or passionate 
appeals, may, be almost entirely destroyed 
by a faulty! delivery ; that an address, 
inferior in both matter and style, may 
produce, if better spoken, a more power- 
ful effect than another which surpasses it 
in both these points, 

The great requisition of elocution is a 
correct enunciation, which must convey the 
meaning clearly, forcibly, and SS eothiye 

It is a great fault for a speaker to be 
occupied with thoughts about his voice. 
He will express himself much better if he 
attend to-the subject, and speak in a per- 
fectly natural manner. He must always 
speak as if he were in earnest. <A. cele- 
brated actor was asked by a divine—“ How 
is it that people listen with so much emo- 
tion to what you say, which they know to 
be all fictitious, besides that it would be 
no concern of theirs even if true, while 
they hear with comparative apathy from 
us truths the most sublime, and the most 
important tothem?” “ Because we deliver 
fiction like truth, and you deliver truth 
like fiction,” was the reply, 

Many speakers are in the habit of writ- 
ing out their addresses, and committing 
them to memory. This method, which is 
very laborious, often produces formality, 
and never produces so great an effect as 
the same ideas would if conveyed extem- 
poraneously. Archbishop Whately re- 
marks :—“ When youare addressed by one 
who is really speaking to you in a natural 
and earnest manner, though perhaps the 
discourse may be encumbered with a good 
deal of the repetition, awkwardness of 
expression, and other faults incident to 
extemporanecous language, and though it 
be prolonged for an hour or two, and yet 
contain no more matter than a good writer 
could have clearly expressed in a discourse 
of half an hour, the latter, if read, would 
not. without some effort on your part, 
have so fully detained your attention.” 
“Tt is not the polish of the blade that is 
to be considered, or the grace with which 
it is brandished, but the keenness of the 
edge, and the weight of the stroke.” 

Action is seldom used. With the 
ancients it was considered of the first im- 
portance. Though second to good sense, 
it cannot be denied that an appropriate 
action contributes materially to increase 
the effect produced by an address, 


16 THE WORKING 
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MAN’S FRIEND. 


THOUGHTS ON MEMORY. 
By W. C. LamBerton, Shoemaker, Ayrshire. 


Memory is that power of mind which we 
possess of retaining or recollecting things 
which are past. Its power is almost infinite, 
for we can call up at pleasure to our view 
nearly everything which we have thought 
upon, dreamed of, spoken or heard of, read, 
or seen, or done. The memory of a child 
may be compared to figures drawn on the 
surface of mud, which, in a short time, dis- 
appear; while the memory of those of riper 
years is like well-prepared clay, on which 
anything may be written or marked with ease 
and which, growing hard, retains the same for 
ever. Inold age the mind may becompared to 
arock, on which it is difficult to make any im- 
pression. This faculty of the mind is of great 
use to us in all the affairs of life ; without 
it we could make little progress in anything. 
Yet it is often a source of pain and sorrow. 
To the wicked it is a whip of scorpions— 
the recollection of their guilt, but the first 

nawings of the worm which never dies. It 
is a source of great pleasure to man to be 
able to think over the events of his life-— 
what of the beautiful he has seen, what of 


the exquisite he has heard, what of the deli- 
cious he hastasted, and what of therapturous 
he has enjoyed. Every thought, word, and 
action, all that we have seen or heard of 
others, is written on the tablet of the mind. 
Some of the writing is so boldly inscribed as 
to be read with ease at any time, while part 
of it appears to be written with invisible 
ink, which can only be read after undergo- 
ing a certain process. But the human 
soul in another state of existence will 
possess all its former knowledge entire, 
without one idea or scene of its history 
lost; and this power of mind will continue 
through eternity, until every soul becomes 
a universe of knowledge. Let us lea*u to 
fill our minds with that which is pure and 
lovely, which will add to our happiness. 
Let us avoid those scenes which will give 
our conscience the power of tormenting us 
both in time and eternity, for in hell the 
mind can look back, and the remembrance 
of the abuse of the goodness of God, and 
our neglect of the great salvation will in- 
crease our sufferings in that place of woe. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE ART EXPOSITION OF 1851. 


By Joun GREET, Decorator, Leamington Spa. 


TIME was when the potentates of earth, clad in kirtles of burnished dight, 
Went valiant and strong mid the warlike throng of champions great in fight. 


Old Mars with his surly visage reigned, 


their saint and demi-god, 


And ’neath his sway they sallied away, to bathe in their kindred’s blood. 
The vestal’s sigh and orphan’s tear were nought to remorseless hearts ; 
They knew not love, nor sought to approve the gentle tyrant’s darts. 


Feuds fierce and long were their highest joy; all goodness they sought to invade— 
The cuirass and spear, and the warlike gear were the insignia of their trade. 

Nor mine nor mart diffused its stores—manual industry seemed accurst; 
Uncrossed was the sill of the unused mill—left the potent spade to rust ; 


While the blood-stained peanon—page of sad deeds—waved its vermil folds on high 


> 


And the myrmidon roar of the maddened corps insulted the deepened sky. 


Thank God! such a time but lives in the gloom of the half-forgotten past, 
And that strains of love more grateful prove than the war-fiend’s fearful blast. 
Thank God! that the great and the mighty of earth their rightful mission see, 
When they seek to up-raise and honour and praise her sons of industry, 

’Tis an axiom true, that a kingdom’s wealth consists not in lands and gold, 
‘But in the nerve of the hosts who serve—her workmen stern and bold! 
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